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WHEN  THE  WAR  IS  OVER  ^ 

Maurice  Maeterlinck 


BEFORE  the  close  of  this  war,  whose  days  of  grief  and 
horror  appear  to  be  numbered,  let  us  for  the  last  time 
weigh  in  our  minds  those  words  of  hatred  and  maledic- 
tion which  it  has  very  often  wrung  from  us  1 

We  have  to  do  with  the  strangest  of  enemies.  He  has  know- 
ingly and  deliberately,  while  in  the  full  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties and  without  necessity  or  excuse,  revived  all  the  crimes  which 
we  supposed  to  he  forever  buried  in  the  barbarous  past.  He 
has  trampled  under  foot  all  the  precepts  which  man  had  so  pain- 
fully won  from  the  cruel  darkness  of  his  beginnings ;  he  has  vio- 
lated all  the  laws  of  justice,  humanity,  loyalty  and  honor,  from 
the  highest,  which  are  almost  godlike,  to  the  sifnplest,  the  most 
elementary,  which  still  belong  to  the  lower  worlds.  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  on  this  point :  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  until  we  have  attained  a  final  certitude. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  he  has  dis- 
played virtues  which  it  would  be  unworthy  of  us  to  deny;  for 
we  honor  ourselves  in  recognizing  the  valor  of  those  whom  we 
are  fighting.  He  has  gone  to  his  death  in  deep,  compact,  disci- 
plined masses,  with  a  blind,  hopeless,  obstinate  heroism,  of  which 
no  such  lurid  example  had  ever  yet  been  known  and  which  has 
many  times  compelled  our  admiration  and  our  pity.  He  has 
known  how  to  sacrifice  himself,  with  unprecedented  and  perhaps 
unequalled  abnegation,  to  an  idea  which  we  know  to  be  false, 

*  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixcira  de  Mattos.    Copyright  U.  S.  A.,  1914,  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    All  rights  reserved. 
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inhuman  and  even  somewhat  mean,  but  which  he  believes  to  be 
just  and  lofty;  and  a  sacrifice  of  this  kind,  whatever  its  object, 
is  always  the  proof  of  a  force  which  survives  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  making  it,  and  must  command  respect. 

I  know  very  well  that  this  heroism  is  not  like  the  heroism 
which  we  love.  For  us,  heroism  must  before  all  be  voluntary, 
freed  from  any  constraint,  active,  ardent,  eager  and  spontane- 
ous; whereas  with  them  it  has  mingled  with  it  a  great  deal  of 
servility,  passiveness,  sadness,  gloomy,  ignorant,  massive  sub- 
mission and  rather  base  fears.  It  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that, 
in  the  moment  of  supreme  peril,  little  remains  of  all  these  dis- 
tinctions and  that  no  force  in  the  world  can  drive  to  its  death  a 
people  which  does  not  bear  within  itself  the  strength  to  confront 
it. 

Our  soldiers  make  no  mistake  upon  this  point.  Question  the 
men  returning  from  the  trenches:  they  detest  the  enemy ,  they 
abhor  the  aggressor,  the  unjust  and  arrogant  aggressor,  uncouth, 
too  often  cruel  and  treacherous;  but  they  do  not  hate  the  man: 
they  do  him  justice;  they  pity  him;  and,  after  the  battle,  in  the 
defenceless  wounded  soldier  or  disarmed  prisoner  they  recog- 
nize, with  astonishment,  a  brother  in  misfortune  who,  like  them- 
selves, is  submitting  to  duties  and  laws  which,  like  themselves, 
he  too  believes  lofty  and  necessary.  Under  the  insufferable 
enemy  they  see  an  unhappy  man  who  likewise  is  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  life.  They  forget  the  things  that  divide  them  to  recall 
only  those  which  unite  them  in  a  common  destiny;  and  they  teach 
us  a  great  lesson. 

Better  than  ourselves,  who  are  far  from  danger,  at  the  con- 
tact of  profound  and  fearful  verities  and  realities  they  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  discern  something  that  we  cannot  yet  per- 
ceive; and  their  obscure  instinct  is  probably  anticipating  the  judg- 
ment of  history  and  our  own  judgment,  when  we  see  more  clearly. 
Let  us  learn  from  them  to  be  just  and  to  distinguish  that  which 
we  are  bound  to  despise  and  loathe  from  that  which  we  may  pity, 
love  and  respect. 

Setting  aside  the  unpardonable  aggression  and  the  inexpiable 
violation  of  treaties,  this  war,  despite  its  insanity,  has  come  near 
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to  being  a  bloody  but  magnificent  proof  of  greatness,  heroism 
and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice.  Humanity  was  ready  to  rise  above 
itself,  to  surpass  all  that  it  had  hitherto  accomplished.  It  has 
surpassed  it.  Never  before  had  nations  been  seen  capable,  for 
months  in  succession,  perhaps  for  years,  of  renouncing  their  re- 
pose, their  security,  their  wealth,  their  comfort,  all  that  they 
possessed  and  loved,  down  to  their  very  life  in  order  to  accom- 
plish what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty.  Never  before  had 
nations  been  seen  that  were  able  as  a  whole  to  understand  and 
admit  that  the  happiness  of  each  of  those  who  live  In  this  time 
of  trial  is  of  no  consequence  compared  with  the  honor  of  those 
who  live  no  more  or  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  not  yet  alive. 
We  stand  on  heights  that  had  not  been  attained  before.  And, 
if,  on  the  enemies'  side,  this  unexampled  renunciation  had  not 
been  poisoned  at  Its  source;  if  the  war  which  they  are  waging 
against  us  had  been  as  fine,  as  loyal,  as  generous,  as  chivalrous 
as  that  which  we  are  waging  against  them,  we  may  well  believe 
that  it  would  have  been  the  last  and  that  it  would  have  ended, 
not  in  battle,  but  like  the  awakening  from  an  evil  dream,  in  a 
noble  and  fraternal  amazement.  They  have  made  that  Impos- 
sible; and  this,  we  may  be  sure,  is  the  disappointment  which  the 
future  will  find  it  most  difficult  to  forgive  them. 

What  are  we  to  do  now?  Must  we  hate  the  enemy  to  the 
end  of  time?  The  burden  of  hatred  is  the  heaviest  that  man  can 
hear  upon  this  earth;  and  we  should  faint  under  the  weight  of 
It.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  wish  once  more  to  be  the  dupes 
and  victims  of  confidence  and  love.  Here  again  our  soldiers,  in 
their  simplicity,  which  is  so  clear-seeing  and  so  close  to  the  truth, 
anticipate  the  future  and  teach  us  what  to  admit  and  what  to 
avoid.  We  have  seen  that  they  do  not  hate  the  man;  but  they 
do  not  trust  him  at  all.  They  discover  the  human  being  in  him 
only  when  he  is  unarmed.  They  know,  from  bitter  experience, 
that,  so  long  as  he  possesses  weapons,  he  cannot  resist  the  frenzy 
of  destruction,  treachery  and  slaughter;  and  that  he  does  not  be- 
come kindly  until  he  is  rendered  powerless. 

Is  he  thus  by  nature,  or  has  he  been  perverted  by  those  who 
lead  him?  Have  the  rulers  dragged  the  whole  nation  after 
them,  or  has  the  whole  nation  driven  its  rulers  on?     Did  the 
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rulers  make  the  nation  like  unto  themselves,  or  did  the  nation 
select  and  support  them  because  they  resembled  itself?  Did 
the  evil  come  from  above  or  below,  or  was  it  everywhere?  Here 
we  have  the  great  and  obscure  point  of  this  terrible  adventure. 
It  is  not  easy  to  throw  light  upon  it  and  still  less  easy  to  find 
excuses  for  it.  If  our  enemies  prove  that  they  were  deceived 
and  corrupted  by  their  masters,  they  prove,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  are  less  intelligent,  less  firmly  attached  to  justice, 
honor  and  humanity  than  we;  in  a  word,  that  they  are  inferior 
to  those  whom  they  claimed  the  right  to  enslave  in  the  name 
of  a  superiority  that  did  not  exist;  and,  unless  they  can  estab- 
lish that  their  errors,  perfidies  and  cruelties  are  to  be  imputed 
only  to  those  masters,  then  they  themselves  must  bear  the  piti- 
less weight.  I  do  not  know  how  they  will  escape  from  this  pre- 
dicament, nor  what  the  future  will  decide,  that  future  which  is 
wiser  than  the  past,  even  as,  in  the  words  of  an  old  Slav  proverb, 
the  dawn  is  wiser  than  the  evening.  In  the  meanwhile,  let  us 
copy  the  prudence  of  our  soldiers,  who  know  what  to  believe 
far  better  than  we  do. 


ABUSING  ^TREEDOM  OF  SPEECH" 

Roger  B.  Wood 

Assistant  United  States  Attorney  of  New  York 

[There  have  been  times  in  the  past  year  when  American 
citizens  have  asked  themselves  how  much  farther  foreign  plot- 
ters could  go  in  defiance  of  American  Law.  Arson,  murder, 
bomb  plots,  followed  in  quick  succession.  The  outrages  by  for- 
eign plotters  became  a  challenge  of  American  sovereignty.  Just 
when  the  public  was  exasperated  to  the  limit,  two  men  were 
brought  into  international  prominence  by  answering  the  chal- 
lenge. They  were  Snowden  Marshall,  United  States  Attorney, 
and  Roger  B.  Wood,  Assistant  United  States  Attorney,  for  New 
York.  Mr.  Marshall's  indictment  of  certain  plotters  brought 
about  an  impeachment  by  the  House  upon  a  resolution  offered  by 
an  indicted  Congressman;  and  both  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr. 
JVood  have  been  threatened  with  political  extinction  for  this  de- 
fence of  American  sovereignty  and  American  Law,  but  the  Amer- 
ican public  recognizes  public  servants,  who  serve  the  public;  and 
the  threats  up  to  the  present  have  only  secured  both  federal  men 
in  public  esteem.^ 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  great  many  Americans  wer^.  shocked 
by  the  vicious  utterances  of  anarchists  delivered  on 
the  streets  of  New  York  and  in  halls  frequented  by 
agitators.  Many  of  us  quietly  protested  against  this  sowing  of  the 
seeds  of  discord  and  open  advocacy  of  disregard  for  law  and 
order.  No  steps  were  taken,  however,  by  the  law-making  bodies 
of  the  State  or  Nation  for  the  reason,  in  all  probability,  that 
any  legislation  to  curb  the  anarchists  might  be  regarded  as  a 
blow  at  the  '*  Freedom  of  Speech." 

There  were  instances  a  few  years  ago  of  Insults  to  "  The 
Flag,"  but,  happily,  these  were  few  and  far  between;  and  a  very 
efficient  sheriff  promptly  took  steps  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
such  deplorable  conduct. 

These  speeches  were  made  and  the  insults  offered  to  ''  The 
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Flag,"  at  a  time  when,  broadly  speaking,  all  the  Nations  of  the 
World  were  at  peace.  Their  effect  at  that  time  could  not  be 
properly  measured  or  fully  understood;  and  those  who  gave 
thought  to  the  matter  did  not  consider  it  likely  that  the  seed 
would  bear  fruit  for  many  years  to  come.  Many  forgot  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  President  McKinley  was  assassinated  by 
one  in  whose  brain  such  seed  took  firm  root. 

Since  then,  a  great  change  has  come  to  pass,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  all  mankind.  The  nations  of  Europe  are  in  a  life 
and  death  struggle.  The  armies  of  five  of  the  great  nations 
have  been  in  almost  continuous  conflict  for  practically  two  years. 
Millions  of  men  have  been  destroyed,  millions  of  wives  and 
mothers  left  homeless  and  penniless.  The  terrific  war  goes  on 
and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

This  conflict  of  the  nations  started  when  an  assassin  slew 
a  ruler  whose  laws  he  did  not  like  and  whose  authority  he  de- 
fled.  Who  can  tell  when  the  seeds  were  sown  which  led  to  the 
assassin's  act? 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Press  announced  that  one  Maurer, 
a  so-called  labor  leader,  in  a  public  speech  in  one  of  our  public 
schools  said,  "  To  hell  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes."  This  is  only 
another  way  of  saying,  "  To  hell  with  the  United  States,  its 
government  and  its  laws."  Let  us  hope  he  was  misquoted,  as  he 
claims!  He  is  further  credited  with  having  said:  *' I  have 
nothing  to  fight  for." 

It  may  be  that  Maurer  is  willing  to  have  others  flght  to 
preserve  our  institutions  and  to  protect  him  and  others  of  his 
class  in  the  extraordinary  rights  and  privileges  which  they  enjoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  Flag. 

In  our  schools,  the  children  of  the  land  are  taught  to  love 
their  country,  to  honor  its  government,  obey  its  laws  and  re- 
spect its  Flag.  Yet  this  man,  who  is  anything  but  an  American, 
in  a  public  school  dared  to  insult  every  true  and  loyal  American 
well  knowing  that  there  was  no  law  to  punish  him  for  his  seditious 
language. 

No  one  knows  how  many  Maurers  we  may  have  in  our 
midst;  no  one  can  tell  how  many  there  are  who  secretly  ap- 
plauded his  treasonable  talk.    What  the  effect  of  such  speeches 
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will  be  time  alone  can  tell;  but  ought  we  not  to  take  some  effective 
measures  to  put  a  stop  to  the  free  speech  of  Maurer  and  others 
of  his  stripe?  This  nation  cannot  afford  to  harbor  men  like 
Maurer;  and  it  is  high  time  to  tell  them  so  in  no  uncertain  tones. 
I  think  a  way  may  be  found  to  deal  with  this  situation;  but 
what  shall  we  do  with  representatives  in  Congress  who  publicly 
traduce  the  President  of  the  United  States?  A  few  short  weeks 
ago,  when  the  nation  was  on  the  threshold  of  war  with  Germany 
and  after  Mr.  Wilson  had  informed  Congress  of  the  action  he 
proposed  to  take,  the  minority  leader  was  reported  as  saying: 

"  I  think  this  government  should  be  neutral.  The 
President  never  has  been  neutral.  He  has  been  on  the 
English  side  all  the  time.  What  he  said  about  Germany, 
while  it  is  grossly  exaggerated,  is  a  just  complaint.  But  he 
could  say  just  the  same  about  England  and  our  shipping, 
substitute  '  seizing  ships  '  for  '  sinking  ships.'  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  That 
is  simply  to  quit  in  a  pet.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
President,  as  a  campaign  pohtical  dodge,  is  trying  to  work 
up  to  a  point  where  he  can  get  into  a  war  with  Germany 
during  a  Presidential  campaign.  The  truth  is  the  President 
is  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  and  he  hates  '  the  Dutch.'  " 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  New  York  Sun  chara,cterized  him  as 
"Jim  Mann,  the  Wasp?"  The  arm  of  the  law  is  not  long 
enough  to  reach  any  one  for  such  a  speech.  A  Congressman 
cannot  be  impeached.  The  people  of  his  district,  however,  will 
surely  rise  in  their  might  and  repudiate  him  as  a  warning  to 
others  who  cherish  like  sentiments,  if  not  for  a  stronger  reason. 

Every  fair-minded  person  believes  in  fair,  honest  criticism 
of  the  public  officers  of  our  government  and  of  our  laws.  If 
free  speech  be  confined  within  its  legitimate  sphere  no  one  will 
be  heard  to  complain.  Indeed,  a  useful  purpose  is  served  when 
the  individual  opinion  is  fairly  and  freely  expressed  upon  proper 
subjects  in  a  proper  spirit. 

If  such  utterances  as  have  been  attributed  to  Maurer  and 
to  Representative  Mann  are  examples  of  free  speech,  then  some- 
thing must  be  done  which  will  put  a  stop  forever  to  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  which  tend  to  instil  hatred  for  our  form  of 
government  and  contempt  for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  NOURISHMENT  OF  THE 
PACIFISTS 

Samuel  Crowther 

Is  pacifism  endowed?  Is  it  bought  and  paid  for — or 
are  a  few  ardent  enthusiasts  giving  their  heart's  blood  to 
the  *  *  cause  ' '  ?  These  are  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Crow- 
ther,  a  thoroughly  informed  New  York  magazine  writer. 
It  is  a  question  that  we  would  like  to  know  about.  Mr. 
Crowther  reveals  the  pacifists  as  he  finds  them.  In  a 
subsequent  number,  the  Peace  Party's  point  of  view  will 
have  a  hearing  in  The  Forum. 

EING  a  pacifist  is  now  a  business. 

The  business  was  founded  by  Henry  Ford  last  De- 
cember when  he  announced  that  he  was  willing  to  devote 
his  whole  fortune  to  "  Getting  the  boys  out  of  the  trenches  by 
Christmas "  and  to  preventing  the  proper  armament  of  the 
United  States.  When  Mn  Ford  dangled  his  millions,  the  pro- 
fessional iconoclasts  and  agitators — the  anarchists,  socialists, 
single  taxers,  charity-as-a-business  workers,  and  the  whole  rag- 
tag, bob-tail  crew  that  circles  pariah-like  about  strikes  and  social 
disorders — at  once  found  that  they  were,  ardently,  shriekingly, 
for  the  cause  of  peace. 

Hundreds  of  societies  formed  over  night;  they  represented 
every  possible  phase  and  every  possible  angle  from  which  pre- 
paredness might  be  opposed.  The  first  act  of  each  of  these  so- 
cieties was  to  write  a  word  of  encouragement  to  Mr.  Ford  and 
delicately  to  hint  the  appreciation  which  would  follow  a  sub- 
stantial subscription.  And  always  from  out  of  Detroit  came  the 
promise  of  golden  help;  but  in  very  few  instances  has  the  help 
been  bankable.  While  wistfully  waiting  the  checks,  the  societies 
have  collected  enough  subscriptions  and  dues  from  members  to 
provide  satisfactory  salaries  to  various  kinds  of  secretaries,  col- 
lectors and  assistants,  to  pay  liberal  ''  expenses  '*  to  speakers 
and  to  obtain  publicity  for  the  organizers. 

The  movement  against  preparedness  advertises  itself  as  a 
poor  man's  cause. 

This  "  workingman's  protest,"  this  "  spontaneous  uprising 
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against  an  attempt  to  place  the  iron  heel  of  militarism  upon  the 
neck  of  the  already  down-trodden  "  and  etc.,  etc.,  is  spending 
more  money  than  a  very  well  financed,  presidential  campaign. 
They  are  spending  about  five  times  as  much  as  the  advocates 
of  preparedness.  This  poor  man's  movement  has  expended 
about  one  million  dollars  since  December,  19 15,  and  the  expenses 
are  daily  increasing! 

Rather  more  than  one-half  this  great  sum  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Henry  Ford  and  almost  wholly  in  enterprises  in 
which  the  name  of  Ford  is  prominently  displayed.  The  other 
large  contributors  are  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  Edwin  Ginn 
Estate  of  Boston,  and  the  United  States  Post  Office.  The  Post 
Office  involuntarily  aids  through  the  wholesale  use  of  the  Con- 
gressional franking  privilege  by  Representative  Tavenner  of 
Illinois,  who  co-operates  with  Henry  Ford.  These  are  the  big 
money  bags  of  the  pacifists;  smaller^money  bags  are  to  be  found 
in  every  community.  The  pacifist  propaganda  lives  on  the  fat 
pocketbooks;  the  preparedness  campaign  lives  on  the  dollar 
offerings. 

A  substantial  peace  movement  has  existed  in  this  country 
for  many  years  and  has  enlisted  the  best  citizenship  of  the  land 
— for  all  good  citizens  are  lovers  of  peace  and  especially  such 
citizens  as  have  been  called  upon  to  serve  in  actual  war. 

The  oldest  two  societies  are  the  American  Peace  Society  and 
the  World  Peace  Foundation.  These  societies  have  many  paci- 
fists in  their  membership,  and  they  are  both  opposed  to  war, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  their  leading  men  are  not  opposed 
to  a  reasonable  preparedness  against  war.  Thus  they  find  them- 
selves divided  in  their  councils.  For  instance,  the  American 
Peace  Society  has  ex-Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton  as  president 
and  William  Howard  Taft  as  a  vice-president;  ranged  against 
these  two  gentlemen,  who  are  lovers  of  peace  but  beheve  in  pre- 
paredness, are  two  vice-presidents  who  are  pillars  of  pacifism — 
William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Among  the  honorary  vice-presidents  one  finds  equally  dis- 
cordant fellows:  Dr.  Lyman  Abbot,  the  venerable  editor  of  the 
Outlook;  Governor  McCall  of  Massachusetts,  John  Bassett 
Moore  and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  are  arrayed  against  Miss 
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Jane  Addams,  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  and  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan. 

The  American  Peace  Society  was  founded  in  1828  and  It  is 
now  well  organized,  with  a  head  office  in  Washington  and  field 
departments  in  Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and 
Atlanta,  Ga.  The  object  of  the  society  is  "  to  promote  perma- 
nent international  peace,  to  educate  and  organize  pubHc  opposi- 
tion to  war  as  a  means  of  settling  International  differences  and 
to  promote,  in  every  proper  way,  the  general  use  of  concilia- 
tion, judicial  methods  and  other  peaceful  means  of  avoiding 
and  adjusting  such  differences."  But  the  poKcy  of  this  society 
is,  at  the  present  time,  not  In  accordance  with  its  stated  object 
In  so  far  as  a  very  considerable  number  of  its  fanatic  members 
are  concerned.    The  ruling  policy  is  absolutely  anti-preparedness. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  now  spending  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  is  from  the  home  office 
alone;  the  expenditures  of  the  affihated  societies  will  total  as 
much  again.  Arthur  D.  Call,  the  acting  secretary  and  executive 
director  at  Washington,  receives  $8,000  a  year.  The  five  de- 
partment directors  together  receive  $10,000.  They  are  Louis 
P.  Lochner,  James  R.  Tryon,  Samuel  T.  Button,  Robert  C. 
Root,  and  James  J.  Hall.  There  are  thirty-four  constituent 
branch  societies  and  twenty-one  sectional  societies,  while  twelve 
other  societies  have  recently  been  added  and  numerous  societies 
are  In  process  of  organization.  These  are  supported  in  part 
by  local  contributions  but  the  parent  society  assists  them  to  the 
extent  of  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year.  In  19 14,  which  is 
the  year  covered  by  the  last  available  public  report,  the  society 
maintained  nine  equipped  offices,  with  twenty-two  salaried  offi- 
cers and,  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  $81,830.68,  the  salary 
roll  was  $36,010.42,  with  travelling  expenses  of  $2,472.63  with 
an  item  for  extra  wages  of  $2006.80.  The  principal  source  of 
revenue  is  a  subvention  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  of 
$31,000  a  year,  with  various  additions  thereto  from  time  to  time. 
Out  of  a  total  Income  of  $93,852.12,  the  fees  from  members 
amounted  to  only  $14,691.63.  This  report  covers  only  the 
money  paid  from  the  central  organization. 

This  society  publishes  a  magazine  called  The  Advocate  of 
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Peace  and  maintains  a  corps  of  peace  lecturers  who  make  their 
own  terms  with  whosoever  desires  to  hire  them.  The  names 
of  these  lecturers  are:  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Boston; 
Rev.  A.  E.  Bartlett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Charles  E.  Beals,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  FrankHn  S.  Blair,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. ;  Raymond 
L.  Bridgman,  Boston;  E.  Howard  Brown,  Westfield,  Ind. ;  Ar- 
thur Deering  Call,  Washington,  D.  C;  W.  C.  Dennis,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.; 
Prof.  Fred  Morrow  Fling,  Lincoln,  Nebr. ;  Rev.  Bradley  Gil- 
man,  Canton,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Thomas  Edward  Green,  Chicago,  111. ; 
Prof.  A.  L.  Guerard,  Houston,  Texas;  Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  D.D., 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  John  F.  Hanson,  Portland,  Ore.;  Prof.  Benjamin 
H.  Hibbard,  Ames,  la.;  Prof.  George  Elliot  Howard,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.;  Rev.  William  G.  Hubbard,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa.;  Seichi  E. 
Ikemoto,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  K.  S.  Inui,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  Chicago,  111.;  Louis  P.  Lochner,  Chicago,  111.; 
Rev.  George  L.  Mason,  Holderness,  N.  H. ;  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
Boston;  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  Boston;  Judge  William  F.  Norris, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Joseph  H.  Peele,  Guilford  College,  N.  C; 
Rev.  Arthur  S.  Phelps,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Judge  Robert  F.  Ray- 
mond, Newton  Centre,  Mass,;  W.  P.  Rogers,  Cincinnati,  O.; 
George  T.  Smart,  D.D.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.;  Prof. 
Bromley  Smith,  Lewisburg,  Pa.;  Dr.  Emanuel  Sternheim,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  Dr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Brighton,  Mass.;  James  L. 
Tryon,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Arthur  L.  Weatherly,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Fees  for  lecturing  form  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  in- 
come of  all  of  these  speakers. 

The  other  large  peace  corporation  is  the  World  Peace  Foun- 
dation which  was  established  by  the  late  Edwin  Ginn  of  Boston 
for  the  purpose  of  "  educating  the  people  of  all  nations  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  waste  and  destructiveness  of  war,  its  evil  effects, 
on  present  social  conditions  and  on  the  well  being  of  future  gen- 
erations, and  to  promote  international  justice  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  generally,  by  every  practicable  means,  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  good  will  among  all  mankind."  As  in  the  case 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  the  trustees  are  divided  between 
present  advocates  of  preparedness,  as  Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell 
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of  Harvard,  and  Hamilton  Holt,  and  advocates  of  non-prepar- 
edness like  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Samuel  T.  Dutton, 

The  World  Foundation  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  establishing  peace  organizations  in  the  colleges,  and  to  dis- 
tributing books  and  pamphlets  to  teachers  and  clergymen.  The 
headquarters  members  are  Fred  B.  Foulk,  Charles  H.  Lever- 
more,  Denys  P.  Myers,  George  W.  Nasmyth,  composing  the 
general  staff;  Edward  Cummings,  the  general  secretary,  Nor- 
man Angell,  and  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  "  peace  lecturers."  The 
latter  two  do  more  writing  than  lecturing  and  are  not  pacifists 
in  the  invidious  meaning  of  the  term. 

The  society  has  been  very  active  in  the  way  of  lectures,  prin- 
cipally before  university  audiences.  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan, 
who  is  also  on  the  pay  roll,  toured  the  country  from  coast  to 
coast,  making  70  addresses  in  two  months  and  then  later  gave 
60  lectures  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  Middle  West  and 
made  another  swing  across  the  Continent.  During  the  summer 
he  took  part  in  twelve  congresses,  held  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition.  Drs.  Levermore  and  Nasmyth  are 
active  speakers,  who  have  made  more  than  100  addresses.  The 
organization  has  distributed  some  25,000  sets  of  a  series  of  nine 
leaflets  against  increasing  the  armament  of  the  country;  and 
most  of  these  have  gone  to  libraries,  teachers  and  clergyman. 

The  World  Peace  Foundation  is  now  spending  about 
$100,000  a  year,  although  it  does  not  maintain  offices  other  than 
the  home  office  in  Boston.  The  last  financial  report  covers  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30th,  19 15.  During  that  time  they 
paid  out  $94,119.24  of  which  $31,366  went  for  salaries  and 
$3,302.03  for  travelling  expenses.  They  also  gave  $2,500  to 
the  American  School  Peace  League  and  spent  more  than  $5,000 
for  publicity.  The  whole  revenue  is  derived  from  the  Estate 
of  Edwin  Ginn,  the  income  of  real  estate  and  securities  given  by 
him  in  his  lifetime  and  the  receipts  from  the  society's  publica- 
tions. The  total  income  for  the  year  was  $94,697.91.  There 
arc  no  contributing  members — it  is  a  one-man  organization. 

The  American  Peace  Society  and  the  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion might  be  termed  the  old  line  peace  advocates  and,  always 
excepting  the  fanatics,  they  are  willing  to  discuss  the  pros  and 
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cons  of  preparedness  without  trotting  in  all  sorts  of  exotic  social 
theories.  The  new  lot  of  peace  organizations  are  offshoots  of 
socialistic  or  anarchistic  groups  who  use  the  peace  propaganda 
to  circulate  the  radical  ideas  of  life.  These  are  the  societies 
that  deny  patriotism,  declare  the  Stars  and  Stripes  a  meaningless 
rag  and  circulate  pledges  in  which  the  signers  promise  never  to 
bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  nation.  The  great  majority  of  these 
agitators  are  either  foreign-born  or  in  the  first  generation  of 
the  foreign-born.  Their  advent  in  the  active  pacifist  movement 
is  coincident  with  Ford's  announcement  that  he  would  spend 
unlimited  money  for  peace. 

These  societies  follow  the  Ford-Tavenner  lead  that  the  whole 
preparedness  cause  is  founded  on  the  desire  of  the  munition  mak- 
ers and  the  bankers  to  make  money  out  of  war.  They  have 
raised  the  ever-serviceable  cry  of  "  Wall  Street "  and  have  de- 
nounced those  who  favor  military  and  naval  strength  instead  of 
going  into  the  merits  of  the  question.  Their  programme  has  been 
to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  on  the  real  issue  and 
make  the  discussion  a  vehicle  for  socialistic  propaganda.  The 
adherents  embrace  almost  every  known  "  ism  '*  and  have  drawn 
to  themselves  not  a  few  estimable  social  workers  who  can  see 
in  preparation  against  war,  only  preparation  for  war.  Among 
these  are  such  worthy  women  as  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull 
House,  and  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald  of  the  Henry  Street  Mission. 

The  Woman's  Peace  Party  with  Miss  Addams  at  its  head 
is  the  largest  organization.  It  has  branches  in  nearly  all  the 
larger  cities  and  is  spending  large  sums  of  money  for  the  support 
of  workers  and  the  distribution  of  "  anti  "  literature.  The 
branch  In  New  York  spends  $600  or  more  a  month,  although  it 
pays  no  office  rent,  having  quarters  in  a  building  which  is  owned 
by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  World  Peace 
Foundation.  The  Woman's  Party  includes  such  suffragettes  as 
are  opposed  to  war  and  has  "  War  Against  War  "  as  its  slogan. 
The  members  pay  one  dollar  a  year  as  dues  but  the  main  funds 
are  derived  from  large  subscriptions.  Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  contributors  to  the  New  York  branch.  Ford 
money  has  been  promised  but  has  not  yet  been  paid  over. 

The  Anti-Preparedness  Committee,  now  known  as  the  Amer- 
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lean  Union  Against  Militarism,  is  located  in  Washington  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Crystal  Eastman.  She  Is  a  sister  of  Max 
Eastman,  who  denounces  patriotism  and  declares  that  love  of 
country  is  a  silly  thing;  he  Is  also  the  editor  of  a  quasi-socialistic 
journal  which,  for  some  time,  regularly  printed  a  form  of  pledge 
against  military  service  of  any  kind  under  any  conditions.  The 
salaries  and  wages  of  the  employees  of  the  Union  Against  Mili- 
tarism and  the  circulation  of  its  propaganda  costs,  according 
to  Miss  Eastman,  about  $i,ooo  a  month.  The  funds  have  been 
obtained  from  6ii  contributors;  of  these  twenty  gave  sums  from 
$50  to  $2,000  and  one  hundred  sums  of  $5  to  $50.  Ford  money 
has  been  promised  but  has  not  yet  been  paid. 

The  most  spectacular  work  of  this  organization  has  been  In 
the  promotion  of  a  tour  of  pacifist  spellbinders  in  the  wake  of 
President  Wilson's  speaking  trip  In  the  Middle  West.  The  tour- 
ists were  all  *'  peace  at  any  price  "  men,  among  whom  were  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise,  Amos  R.  E.  PInchot,  who  has  been  in  all  kinds 
of  movements  for  many  years;  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  who 
gained  notoriety  for  his  vehement  speeches  against  the  power  of 
the  State  to  require  military  service  of  its  citizens;  the  Rev. 
A.  A.  Berle  and  Herbert  S.  Bigelow.  None  of  these  men  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  older  peace  societies. 

The  expedition  visited  New  York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Des  Moines,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Pittsburg  and  other  cities. 

Miss  Eastman  managed  the  trip  which,  she  says,  cost  about 
$10,000,  without  payment  of  the  speakers.  The  principal  finan- 
cial backer  was  said  to  be  a  representative  of  the  First  Cali- 
fornia Congressional  District,  which  comprises  the  northern 
coast  counties;  he  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-second  Congress  as 
an  Insurgent  Republican  and  has  since  been  elected  as  an  Inde- 
pendent. He  Is  now  a  member  of  an  organization  formed  to 
further  the  re-election  of  President  Wilson.  He  is  a  wealthy 
lumberman  but  had  not  been  known  to  have  pacifist  leanings;  in 
fact,  on  January  24th,  19 16,  he  declared  In  a  speech  that  Na- 
tional Defence  was  an  insurance  and  advocated  the  adoption 
of  the  Swiss  system.  He  is  said  to  have  paid  $5,000  towards 
the  cost  of  the  cruise;  the  balance  of  the  money  was  raised  by 
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divers  subscriptions  and  by  two  organizers,  who  went  ahead  of 
the  orators. 

There  are  no  end  of  other  societies;  the  list  is  a  yard  long. 
The  Anti-Enlistment  League  has  its  headquarters  in  Brooklyn 
and  aims  to  discourage  national  fealty  by  the  pledge  of  the 
members  to  refuse  to  take  up  arms  for  the  nation  under  any 
circumstance;  the  Collegiate  Anti-Militarism  League  has  some- 
what the  same  general  programme  and  tries  to  work  among  stu- 
dents. The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  in  the  East  is  for  prepar- 
edness as  a  means  to  force  peace,  but  in  the  West  is  largely  sup- 
ported by  the  followers  of  Bryan  and  is  pacifistic. 

The  active  managers  of  all  societies  make  speeches,  distribute 
literature  and  hunt  subscriptions. 

In  addition  to  these  societies,  and  working  with  them  when- 
ever the  chance  offers,  are  the  numerous  organizations  under 
German  auspices  and  supported  by  German  money  which,  under 
various  peace  names,  seek  to  prevent  the  export  of  arms  and 
munitions  to  the  Allies. 

Labor's  National  Peace  Council  is,  or  was,  a  purely  pro- 
German  organization,  which  has  been  denounced  and  discredited 
by  Samuel  Gompers  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  principal  officers  are  now  under  indictment  in  the  United 
States  Courts  for  endeavoring  to  stir  up  strikes  in  munition 
plants. 

The  funds  for  the  Peace  Council,  it  is  alleged,  came  from 
German  sources.  From  the  same  sources  came  the  funds  for 
many  public  meetings  held  throughout  the  country  which,  under 
the  guise  of  peace  meetings,  resolved  themselves  into  meetings 
to  pass  resolutions  against  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  spoke  at  such  a  meeting  In  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  the  funds  for  a  peace  meeting  extensively 
advertised  as  **  The  Truth  About  Preparedness "  and  held 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  at  which  Rabbi  Stephen  S. 
Wise  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers,  also  came  indirectly 
from  German  sources.  The  amount  which  the  German  propa- 
ganda has  expended  through  pacifists  Is  unknown  and  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  million  dollars  which  the  opponents  of  prepared- 
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ness  have  expended  in  the  past  six  months.    It  probably  amounts 
to  another  half  million  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  comical  stories  of  the  War  concerns  one  of 
these  propaganda  meetings.  A  certain  Wall  Street  promoter 
told  a  certain  German  agent,  who  was  distributing  funds  with  a 
lavish  hand,  that  he  could  "buy"  a  big  pacifist  for  $25,000. 
The  German  agent  wrote  the  check — to  the  promoter,  of  course ; 
for  the  pacifist's  name  must  not  appear  on  the  check.  The  pro- 
moter then  persuaded  the  German  agent  that  1000  "labor" 
delegates  could  be  "  got  "  for  $100  apiece.  Again,  the  German 
agent  wrote  the  check.  Needless  to  say — neither  the  spell-bind- 
ing, barn-storming  pacifist  nor  the  "  labor  "  delegates  ever  got 
a  sniff  of  the  checks.  The  promoter  is  now  under  sentence  of 
the  courts,  and  the  German  agent  is  in  London  Tower.  His 
nam.e,  rightly  or  _wrongly,  has  been  connected  with  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania. 

The  chief  result  of  the  bogus  German  peace  movement  was 
the  enlisting  of  Henry  Ford  by  Mme.  Rosika  Schwimmer,  first, 
to  stop  the  European  War,  and  incidentally  to  stop  all  future 
wars.  Mme.  Schwimmer  is  a  Hungarian  by  birth  and  was  held 
by  the  Allies  to  be  a  Teuton  agent.  She  somehow  captivated 
Mr.  Ford  with  a  scheme  for  ending  the  war,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  which  was  a  free  trip  to  Europe  by  a  shipload 
of  pacifists.  Mme.  Schwimmer's  exact  plan  has  never  been 
revealed.  The  best  opinion  seems  to  be  that  she  never  had  a 
plan  of  any  kind  but  merely  deluded  Mr.  Ford  into  making  a 
spectacular  peace  demonstration. 

The  trip  was  utterly  futile  in  so  far  as  peace  was  con- 
cerned and  shortly  resolved  into  a  junket;  some  of  the  party, 
on  the  credit  of  Mr.  Ford,  were  buying  everything  they  saw 
from  jewelry  to  fur  overcoats  until  Mr.  Gaston  Plaintiff,  the 
Ford  business  manager,  called  a  halt  on  the  expenditures.  The 
net  cost  of  the  expedition  to  Mr.  Ford  was  $400,000. 

As  a  souvenir  of  the  expedition,  some  of  the  crew  of  the 
peace  ship  remained  abroad  more  leisurely  to  promote  inter- 
national amity  as  members  of  the  Ford  payroll.  They  added 
to  their  numbers  from  citizens  of  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land,   Norway   and   Sweden   and   established   headquarters    at 
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Stockholm  under  the  pretentious  name  of  "  The  Neutral  Con- 
ference for  Continuous  Mediation.'*  Some  unregenerate  scof- 
fers declare  that  the  word  "  Mediation  "  should  read  "  Medi- 
tation";  for,  according  to  S.  S.  McClure,  who  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  the  labors  of  these  "  Commissioners  '*  had  been 
concentrated  on  a  resolution  of  about  200  words  which  they 
draughted  and  sent  to  each  of  the  belligerents. 

Mme.  Schwimmer  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  Ford 
circuit  and  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked,  whom  the  movie  cameras 
showed  to  have  been  easily  the  most  expert  leap-frogger  of  the 
original  expedition,  is  also  off  the  list  of  regular  "  Commission- 
ers." Louis  P.  Lochner,  a  field  secretary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  and  who  also  acted  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Ford  on  ship- 
board, is  the  General  Secretary  and  Miss  Emily  Greene  Baich 
is  the  other  American  delegate.  Frederick  Holt  of  Detroit  acts 
as  comptroller  of  the  Ford  funds. 

Upon  Mr.  Ford's  return  he  announced  that  he  was  ready 
to  spend  $25,000,000  or  as  much  more  as  might  be  necessary, 
to  prevent  any  improvement  or  extension  of  the  naval  or  military 
establishment  of  the  United  States.  He  evolved  the  theory 
that  the  only  advocacy  of  preparedness  was  on  the  part  of  mu- 
nition makers  and  others  who  might  profit  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  implements  of  war.  He  has  advanced 
this  theory  in  a  series  of  full-page,  newspaper  advertisements 
which  have  been  published  throughout  the  United  Statec  under 
his  signature.  This  advertising  was  a  complement  to  the  speeches 
of  Representative  Clyde  H.  Tavenner,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Tavenner  has  made  a  number  of  speeches  containing 
loose  and  indefinite  charges  against  the  munition  makers  as  being 
behind  the  entire  preparedness  campaign.  Not  all  of  these 
speeches  were  actually  spoken  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  a  *'  leave  to  print "  was  granted  in  every 
case  and  the  speeches  thus  duly  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  having  been  made.  All  the  statements  were  therefore 
shielded  by  the  legal  privilege  which  attaches  to  Congressional 
debate.  Then  Mr.  Ford  followed  the  speeches  by  advertising, 
calling  attention  to  the  charges  and  stating  that  a  copy  thereof 
might  be  obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  Tavenner  at  Washington. 
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Mr.  Ford  paid  for  the  printing  by  the  Government  office  of 
some  2,000,000  copies  of  the  Tavenner  remarks  and  also  paid 
for  a  staff  of  clerks  to  send  out  the  pamphlets  to  all  who  asked 
for  them.  The  speeches  went  out  under  the  postal  frank  which 
Congress  has  granted  to  its  members  for  their  official  business 
correspondence. 

The  advantages  of  this  scheme  were  these: 

1.  Mr.  Ford  protected  himself  from  libel  in  his  advertising 
by  quoting  verbatim  from  Tavenner  and  thus  succeeded  in  safely 
placing  unproved  charges  before  the  public. 

2.  All  postal  charges  were  saved.  These  charges  would 
have  amounted  to  at  least  $20,000  if  postage  had  been  paid. 

3.  A  country  wide  advertisement  was  secured  for  Mr.  Ford 
and  Mr.  Tavenner. 

Although  the  charges  as  contained  In  the  Tavenner  speeches 
have  been  shown  to  be  untrue,  they  have  been  repeated  constantly 
through  the  Ford  advertising.  The  Navy  League  and  Col.  Rob- 
ert M.  Thompson  were  direct  objects  of  attack  In  this  advertis- 
ing and  therefore  the  Navy  League  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  Mr.  Ford: 

Chicago,  Feb.  22,  igi6. 
Henry  Ford, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

In  your  full-page  advertisement  in  today's  papers,  you 
insinuate  that  the  Navy  League  of  which  the  writer  is  Sec- 
retary, was  organized  by  war  traffickers  for  profits,  quoting 
insinuations  by  Congressman  Tavenner  as  charges  that  have 
never  been  refuted. 

Such  insinuations  have  been  refuted  and  have  absolutely 
no  foundation.  They  have  been  constantly  denied  by  the 
Navy  League^  whose  books  are  and  always  have  been  open. 

I  hereby  offer  to  submit  to  you  all  Navy  League  minutes 
and  books  which  will  give  you  complete  evidence  that  the 
motives  of  the  League's  organizers,  members  and  contribu- 
tors have  been  purely  patriotic  and  unselfish.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion your  motives  but  ask  you  to  be  fair  and  square  with 
the  Navy  League  and  give  the  League  the  opportunity  to 
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show  you  or  your  representative  our  hooks  which  will  en- 
tirely refute  your  insinuations. 

I  cannot  believe  that  you  will  fail  to  grant  this  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Navy  League  to  defend  its  good  name  and  ask 
for  an  immediate  reply.  Address  Chicago  Navy  League 
Office. 

{Signed)   A.  H.  Dadmun. 

But  Mr.  Ford  did  not  want  facts.  Here  is  his  reply  to  the 
League's  telegram: 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  2j,   igi6, 
A.  H.  Dadmun, 

Office  of  Navy  League,  ^8  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

News  columns  I  know  have  carried  denials  of  Tavenner 

charges,  but  mere  denial  is  not  refutation.     I  am  merely 

offering  newspaper  readers  opportunity  to  read  Tavenner 

charges  and  form  their  own  conclusions. 

(Signed)   Henry  Ford. 

Mr.  Tavenner  is  a  former  newspaper  correspondent  who  be- 
came secretary  to  a  Congressman  and,  later,  was  himself  elected 
to  Congress.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  believes  in  pre- 
paredness, but  I  do  know  that  he  offered  to  give  his  support 
to  the  Navy  League  if  it,  in  return,  would  support  his  bill  to 
have  the  government  make  its  own  munitions  of  war.'"*^^  In  this 
plan  was  a  provision  for  locating  a  million  and  a  half  dollar 
arsenal  and  a  $6,000,000  armor  plate  plant  in  the  Tavenner  Con- 
gressional District. 

Had  it  not  been  for  an  unfortunate  miscarriage  of  the  Ford- 
Tavenner  plan,  the  Navy  League  would  have  been  unable  to 
force  a  public  investigation  of  these  charges.  It  so  happened 
that  on  May  ist,  Mr.  Ford  published  one  of  his  full-page  ad- 
vertisements calling  attention  to  a  Tavenner  speech,  but  the 
release  of  the  advertisement  came  a  couple  of  days  ahead  of  the 
printing  of  the  speech  in  the  Congressional  Record  and  there- 
fore, for  once.  Ford  lost  his  shield  of  privilege.  The  Navy 
League  at  once  brought  suit  for  $100,000  for  libel. 

Take  the  case  of  Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson.     He  is 
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Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  International  Nickel 
Company,  which  Mr.  Ford  called  in  his  advertisement  "a  firm 
that  has  profited  and  will  probably  profit  more  than  any  other 
concern  by  the  passage  of  the  Navy  Bill." 

Here  are  the  facts:  Colonel  Thompson  owns  six-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Nickel  Company.  The 
amount  of  nickel  in  a  ton  of  armor  plate  is  not  over  2%  by 
weight  and  less  than  3%  by  cost;  if  the  total  value  of  the  nickel 
in  a  ton  of  armor  plate  was  all  profit,  Colonel  Thompson's  share 
would  not  be  over  fifteen  cents  a  ton. 

It  is  to  promulgate  reckless  charges  like  these  that  a  special 
room  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  has  been  set  aside,  and 
a  special  force  of  men  employed  to  forward  Mr.  Tavenner's 
speeches  as  printed  in  the  Government  printing  office. 

Mr.  Ford  has  spent,  according  to  the  man  who  makes  the 
payments  for  him,  about  $150,000  in  advertising  and  other  paci- 
fist work  since  the  return  of  the  peace  argosy.  This  makes  a 
total  of  $550,000  expended  by  him  since  last  September. 

Is  Mr.  Ford  a  sincere  advocate  of  peace?  Or  is  he  seeking 
advertising  after  the  manner  made  famous  by  Tom  Lawson? 
I  cannot  answer  this  question;  I  do  not  know. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  inevitable  presence  of  the  name 
**  Ford  "  on  his  every  undertaking — he  puts  his  name  in  large 
letters  on  the  top  of  his  peace  advertising;  and  he  will  not 
sponsor  a  statement  which  is  other  than  a  quotation  from  an 
official  record — Mr.  Tavenner  making  the  official  records  to  or- 
der. A  peace  organizer  with  a  society  ready  at  hand  for  a  Ford 
donation,  somewhat  pathetically  said,  *'  Mr.  Ford  seems  to  pre- 
fer to  give  through  his  own  agents  and  where  his  name  is  promi- 
nent."   These  facts  make  against  sincerity. 

And  then  there  is  another  angle.  Mr.  Ford  vigorously  and 
insistently  attacks  the  Navy  League.  But  there  is  also  an  Army 
League,  of  which  no  mention  is  ever  made  in  the  Ford  advertis- 
ing. The  Na\^  League  advocates  preparedness  in  general  but 
especially  at  sea  because,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  the 
United  States  is  an  island  and  should  therefore  be  defended  by 
a  navy.  A  navy  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  American  insti- 
tutions and  brings  no  dangers  of  militarism,  and  therefore  is  not 
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properly  subject  to  much  of  the  attack  which  the  pacifists  base 
on  the  danger  of  miUtarism.  But  Mr.  Ford  chooses  the  Navy 
League  as  his  especial  target.  He  says  nothing  of  the  Army 
League. 

The  navy  uses  very  few  automobiles  but  the  Ford  cars  are 
being  very  extensively  used  by  the  United  States  Army  at  its 
various  posts  and  along  the  Mexican  frontier. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  odd  personal  tenets.  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Wise  Wood  a  short  time  ago  talked  with  Mr.  Ford 
for  some  hours.  He  found  that  Mr.  Ford  would  not  discuss 
any  subject — he  would  make  a  statement  and  that  was  the  end 
of  the  matter;  he  waved  away  all  that  was  in  opposition  to  his 
views  and  was  absolutely  impervious  to  information.  He  has 
a  theory  that  the  present  war  was  caused  by  two  bankers 
and  that  he  was  going  "  to  pull  their  teeth."  He  was  very 
mysterious  about  the  bankers,  as  mysterious  as  when  he  had  the 
secret  plan  to  end  the  war:  he  said,  "  Wait  and  see."  He  does 
not  believe  in  history  because  it  is  past — he  thinks  that  history 
should  not  be  taught  in  the  schools.  He  holds  that  the  police 
should  carry  neither  revolvers  nor  clubs,  yet  he  suddenly  asked 
Mr.  Wood  if  he  were  a  deputy  sheriff — -"  You  should  be;  I  am 
one  and  so  are  also  all  my  men."  He  said  that,  even  if  the 
country  were  invaded  he  would  not  make  one  dollar's  worth  of 
arms  or  munition  for  the  government  and,  once  the  war  were 
over,  the  American  flag  would  come  down  from  the  Ford  Works, 
never  again  to  go  up . 

A  man  of  this  sort  lives  in  a  world  apart;  he  is  shut  in 
by  a  great  wall  of  self-satisfied  ignorance.  And  then  Ford  has 
so  much  money  and  it  came  upon  him  so  suddenly  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  its  value.  It  is  as  a  new  toy  with  him — a  very  dan- 
gerous toy  for  those  about;  but  he  himself  does  not  reahze  the 
danger.  Someone  has  likened  Ford  to  a  baby  throwing  a  stick 
of  dynamite  against  a  wall  and  enjoying  the  frantic  efforts  of 
the  bystanders  to  make  him  stop. 

But — whatever  may  be  the  brand  of  Ford  sincerity — it  is 
certain  that  this  new  professional  pacificism  is  as  dynamite  in 
the  structure  of  our  nation. 


THE  ISSUES  OF  1916 

Hon.  John  Hays  Hammond 


[The  Issues  on  which  John  Hays  Hammond — the  Great  Mining  and 
Financial  Expert — Thinks  the  Elections  of  igi6  Will  Be  Determined] 


Unifying  of  American  Citizenship. 
Military  and  Naval  Defence. 
Protection  of  Home  Markets. 
Extension  of  Foreign  Trade. 
Cutting  Out  Waste. 
A  Firm  Foreign  Policy. 
Preparedness  Against  War  by  Being 

Prepared  for  War. 
Preparation  for  a  Reconstructed 

Economic  World. 
Protection  of  American  Life,  Property 

and  Investment  Abroad. 


Business  Men,  not  Parlor  Knights,  in 

Diplomatic  Service. 
The  Establishment  of  an  American 

Merchant  Marine. 
The  Establishment  of  a  National 

Budget. 
Immigration  Laws  Based  on  Charac- 

acter  Rather  Than  Education. 
A  World  Court  to  Prevent  War. 
The  Abolition  of  Secret  Back  Stairs 

Diplomacy. 


THE  coming  twelve  months  hold  the  United  States  in  the 
balance.  The  thought  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  are  in  process  of  change.  Europe 
is  in  the  labor  of  a  new  birth.  We  do  not  know  where  the  new 
thought  will  lead  and  we  do  not  know  what  the  new  Europe  will 
be  like.  But  we  do  know  that  at  the  close  of  this  Titanic  strug- 
gle Europe  will  be  confronted  with  dire  poverty,  and  in  these 
desperate  straits  she  will  become  more  formidable  than  ever  in 
industrial  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

While  Europe  is  thus  changing,  we  in  the  United  States  are 
going  more  or  less  blissfully  forward  to  the  accumulation  of  vast 
wealth — obtained  not  by  our  striking  efficiency  but  because  a 
large  portion  of  the  world  has  been  taken  from  the  mill  and  put 
in  the  trenches.  Our  present  prosperity  has  come  upon  us  as 
suddenly  as  summer  rain  and  we  have  had  as  much  to  do  with 
its  coming  as  we  have  to  do  with  the  coming  of  the  rain. 

The  war  over,  we  must  meet  Europe  in  the  battle  for  suprem- 
acy. We  cannot  decline  the  ordeal  unless  we  are  willing  to  ab- 
dicate our  present  high  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  stand  still.  We  must  progress  or  retrogress.  We 
have  changed  from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing  people 
and  our  products  are  greater  than  the  home  consumption;  we 
must  have  a  foreign  outlet.  We  cannot  alter  our  economic  de- 
velopment and  therefore  we  should  be  prepared  to  meet  all  com- 
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ers  In  all  fields.  We  are  not  now  thus  prepared  and,  unless  we 
clearly  see  what  is  before  us  and  adjust  ourselves  to  meet  new 
conditions,  our  prosperity  will  vanish  as  quickly  as  it  came. 

The  vital  American  undertaking  is  this :  To  make  a  nation, 
united  and  purposeful,  with  a  co-ordination  of  all  forces  to  real- 
ize the  best  that  is  in  us. 

The  grave,  fundamental  problems  that  are  before  us,  as  a 
nation,  to  solve,  group  themselves  under  these  broad  heads: 

1.  The  obtaining  and  sustaining  of  an  adequate  military  and 
naval  defence  in  harmony  with  our  institutions. 

2.  The  safeguarding  of  our  home  markets  and  the  extension 
of  our  trade  into  foreign  markets. 

3.  The  co-ordination  of  our  government  and  our  Industr/ 
upon  a  basis  that  will  eliminate  waste  and  gain  the  highest  effi- 
ciency in  each. 

4.  The  safeguarding  of  our  nation  against  war  by  strong 
international  relations  and  a  firm,  well-considered  foreign  policy. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  solution  of  these  great  economic 
problems  is  not  entirely  dissociated  from  party  politics.  Prob- 
lems essentially  economic  in  Import,  and  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  nation  are  too  often  determined  on  strictly  political 
lines.  These  questions  are.  In  a  large  measure,  settled  by  poli- 
ticians upon  the  stump,  not  by  business  men  in  boards  of  trade. 

NATIONAL   DEFENCE 

Preparedness — preparedness  against  war  is  one  of  the  great, 
if  not  indeed  the  most  important  of  problems  today,  demanding 
the  immediate  attention  of  our  National  Congress. 

The  present  unspeakable  conflict  In  Europe  has  brought  with 
it  a  vivid  realization  of  how  unintelligent  our  present  methods 
are,  how  pitifully  we  lack  in  the  field  of  international  relations 
the  most  elementary  machinery  for  the  redress  of  grievances  and 
for  the  avoidance  of  conflict  such  as  is  provided  In  the  internal 
organization  of  the  State.  No  individual  is  safeguarded;  and 
the  Nation  is  defenceless  when  "  might  becomes  right.'* 

That  we  have  not  the  power  to  defend  ourselves  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted — reluctantly  admitted,  it  is  true — by  some 
whose  duty  it  was  to  apprise  the  Nation  early  of  the  fact  so  it 
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should  no  longer  be  lulled  into  a  feeling  of  security  based  upon 
misrepresentations  which  unwisely  considered  political  expedi- 
ency rather  than  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Only  two  objections  can  be  urged  against  military  prepared- 
ness. The  ultra-pacifist,  peace-at-any-price  class  oppose  it  be- 
cause they  fear  that  our  Nation  might  develop  a  spirit  of  imperi- 
alism; jingoism;  or  a  militaristic  mania  which  would  tend  to 
provoke  rather  than  to  prevent  war. 

Against  this  contention  is  the  irrefutable  argument  of  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  our  population  which  tends  to  con- 
servatism in  international  relations;  the  unimpeachable  tradition 
of  the  pacific  policy  of  our  Nation;  and  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
occasion  and  no  ambition  for  territorial  expansion. 

If  we  Americans  cannot  depend  upon  our  own  self-restraint; 
if  we  cannot  entrust  to  our  own  people  the  exercise  of  might  for 
the  reasons  advanced  against  preparedness,  what  convincing  ar- 
gument can  there  be  that  governments  of  other  nations,  possess- 
ing superior  power,  might  not  abuse  that  power  when  interna- 
tional controversies  arise? 

I  believe  that  the  mania  for  peace  at  any  price  and  unprepar- 
edness  is  a  far  greater  peril  to  the  Nation  than  the  mania  for 
militarism. 

There  is  a  second  objection:  the  cost  of  national  defence. 
The  estimated  wealth  of  our  Nation  is  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  billion  dollars.  It  is  the  opinion  of  recognized 
authorities  that  the  expenditure  of  less  than  one  billion  dollars, 
in  addition  to  our  present  naval  and  military  budget,  would  pro- 
vide a  navy  and  an  army  that  would  afford  the  Nation  adequate 
protection  against  any  probable  contingency — that  is,  an  expendi- 
ture not  exceeding  the  cost  of  a  few  weeks'  war  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  present  belligerents;  an  expenditure  far  less  than 
would  be  inflicted  on  our  country  by  a  first-class  Power  within  a 
few  weeks  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  And  therefore,  while  all 
thoughtful  men  admit  that  the  maintenance  of  great  armies  and 
navies  is  a  futile  expenditure  in  that  it  serves  no  useful  purpose; 
that  it  is  a  prodigal  expenditure  in  that  it  diverts  enormous  sums 
of  money  from  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering  to  which  it 
could  otherwise  be  applied;  nevertheless,  /  believe  that  under 
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existing  conditions  it  would  be  indefensible^  indeed  execrable  par- 
simony to  oppose  national  defence  solely  because  of  the  expense 
involved, 

I  believe  that  time,  in  carrying  out  our  programme  of  national 
defence,  is  of  supreme  importance  not  only  to  safeguard  against 
menace,  but  to  enable  our  Nation  to  exercise  an  influence  in  the 
Council  of  Nations  commensurate  with  our  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

THE    SAFEGUARDING   OF   OUR   TRADE 

With  a  rapidly  increasing  population  and  especially  a  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  wage  earners,  we  must  extend  our  industrial 
activities,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  over-exten- 
sion in  industry  inevitably  causes  depression  in  times  of  business 
recession.  Authorities  agree  that  we  are  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  limit — the  point  of  saturation,  in  our  domestic  markets, 
in  so  far  as  demands  under  normal  conditions  are  concerned. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  must  either  curtail  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  factories  (which  would  result  in  throwing  out  of 
employment  millions  of  wage  earners  and  the  disorganization 
of  complementary  industries),  or  we  must  depend  upon  the  ex- 
ploitation of  foreign  countries  for  the  relief  of  our  congested 
home  markets. 

In  foreign  markets  we  meet  our  great  trade  rivals,  who,  by 
years  of  experience  and  by  the  expenditure  of  colossal  sums  of 
money,  have  obtained  a  firm  foothold  in  the  markets  we  seek. 
Therefore,  successfully  to  compete  with  these  nations  we  must 
secure  for  ourselves  every  advantage  we  can  derive  from  the 
most  efficient  exploitation  of  our  national  industries,  fostered  by 
constructive  legislation  at  home  and  promoted  by  able  commer- 
cial diplomacy  abroad.  This  has  been  notably  the  policy  of  Ger- 
many and  its  success  is  evidenced  by  the  unparalleled  strides  she 
has  made  in  the  development  of  her  great  foreign  commerce. 

There  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  readjustment  of  our  com- 
mercial treaties  as  soon  after  the  war  as  possible  to  enable  our 
Government  to  make  separate  treaties  with  the  different  nations 
to  our  mutual  advantage,  giving  us  an  adequate  return  for  any 
concessions  we  may  make  as  to  the  admission  of  their  exports. 
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This  is,  admittedly,  dollar  diplomaqr — ^but  good,  honorable,  le- 
gitimate business;  the  Pecksniffian  pinheads  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  European  War  will  be  a  radical 
change  in  the  commercial  relations  between  the  different  Euro- 
pean nations.  England's  policy  will  probably  undergo  important 
modifications.  I  believe  that  she  will  adopt  the  principle  of  a 
protective  tariff  to  safeguard  her  industries  during  the  period  of 
rehabilitation,  and,  incidentally,  as  a  source  of  national  revenue. 
England  would  be  wise  to  base  upon  such  a  protective  tariff  re- 
ciprocal trade  treaties  and  conventions  with  her  Colonies  and 
with  her  present  Allies,  to  whom  she  has  given  large  financial 
aid  during  the  war.  The  effect  of  such  a  policy  would  be,  for 
some  time  at  least,  to  shut  out  Germany's  exports  from  the  mar- 
kets of  Great  Britain,  her  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  with  the 
result  that  Germany  would  be  compelled  to  seek  other  markets 
and  thus  become  our  most  formidable  competitor.  We  likewise 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  such  a  change  in  England's  fiscal 
policy;  and  it  is  for  such  contingencies  that  trade  treaties  should 
provide. 

The  investment  of  a  nation's  capital  abroad  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  expansion  of  its  commerce;  it  is  the  *'  Open  Ses- 
ame "  of  export  trade. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  investment  of  American  capital  in 
foreign  lands  it  is  a  prerequisite  that  the  investor  be  assured  of 
protection  by  his  government  against  any  unfair  interference  or 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  foreign  governments.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  for  our  Government  to  assume  a  truculent  attitude 
towards  the  smaller  nations  where  investments  may  be  less  se- 
curely established  than  in  other  countries,  nor  is  it  expected  that 
our  Government  should  in  any  way  guarantee  the  success  of  com- 
mercial enterprises — business  men  are  willing  to  assume  legiti- 
mate risks  in  their  investments.  But  it  is  imperative  that  our 
Government  secure  the  fair  treatment  of  its  citizens  who  have 
invested  their  capital  in  legitimate  industry  under  laws  obtaining 
in  the  country  when  those  investments  were  made.  Laws  which 
result  in  the  confiscation  of  property,  legally  acquired,  do  not  jus- 
tify a  great  nation  in  repudiating  its  obligation  to  obtain  the 
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redress  for  its  citizens.  If  our  Nation  hopes  to  compete  with 
other  great  nations,  it  must  at  least  secure  for  its  citizens  the 
same  guarantee  of  the  protection  of  life  and  property  as  is  as- 
sured the  nationals  of  our  competitors. 

During  recent  years  our  Consular  Service  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  reflects  credit  upon  our  Nation,  but  there  is  room 
for  further  improvement.  I  advocate,  in  the  selection  of  Con- 
suls, that  due  consideration  be  given  to  their  qualifications  for 
future  service  in  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  so  ambassadors  be 
chosen  from  men  who  have  attained  distinction  in  the  Consular 
Service.  We  need  business  men  and  men  of  affairs  rather  than 
parlor-knights  in  our  diplomatic  service. 

An  American  Merchant  Marine  would  be  most  valuable  in 
the  development  of  our  foreign  trade.  Today  only  about  ten 
per  cent  of  our  foreign  commerce  is  carried  in  American-owned 
vessels,  ninety  per  cent  being  carried  in  vessels  for  the  most  part 
owned  and  controlled  by  trade  rivals.  Direct  and  frequent  sail- 
ings are  of  inestimable  advantage  in  the  development  of  trade 
relations;  but  I  do  not  approve  steamship  lines  being  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Government,  as  that  would  obviously  deter  pri- 
vate investment  in  lines  which  would  be  subject  to  competition  by 
Government-owned  vessels. 

The  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  our  Merchant  Marine 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  private  enterprise  after  the  neces- 
sary amendment  of  our  navigation  laws,  but  to  compensate  for 
the  subsidies  given  to  their  nationals  by  other  Goveriiments  we 
must  either  give  American  shipping  the  benefit  of  subventions  or 
of  discrimination  or  countervailing  duties  in  favor  of  imports 
carried  in  American  bottoms.  According  to  Senator  Underwood, 
"  all  of  the  great  shipping  nations  of  the  world  are  today  grant- 
ing subsidies  in  one  form  or  another  to  their  ships  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal  except  our  own  Government.  Already," 
he  states,  *'  two  of  the  shipping  nations  are  providing  subsidies 
for  the  ships  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  undoubtedly 
the  other  shipping  nations  will  shortly  adopt  the  same  policy." 
In  addition  to  its  trade  uses,  a  Merchant  Marine  is  an  indispen- 
sable auxiliary  to  an  efficient  navy. 

But,  far  more  important  than  an  American  Merchant  Ma- 
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rine,  is  the  extension  of  American  banking  facilities  in  foreign 
countries.  This  is  now  made  possible  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Law,  and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  enterprise  it  is  showing  in  establishing  branch 
banks  in  South  America  and  elsewhere. 

Many  of  us  have  been  deluded  into  a  feeling  of  national 
financial  security,  because  of  the  so-called  "  favorable ''  trade 
balances,  amounting  to  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,  that  our  Nation  has  enjoyed.  The  present  trade  bal- 
ance, because  of  our  "  war  orders,"  now  soars  into  the  billions 
and  is  greater  than  any  nation  has  ever  enjoyed. 

But  our  normal  trade  balance  is  fictitious,  because  of  what 
are  known  by  economists  as  ^'invisible  exports."  Our  normal  "  in- 
visible exports  "  are,  first,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  million 
dollars  or  more  on  account  of  payments  of  loans  made  to  this 
country,  and  of  interest  and  dividends  due  to  European  financiers 
on  investments  made  here,  the  United  States  still  being  a  large 
debtor  nation  to  Europe  for  money  borrowed  to  develop  our 
industries.  This  indebtedness  has  been  reduced  by  the  resale  of 
securities  but  it  is  still  very  large.  Second,  money  drawn  on 
foreign  drafts  by  Americans  abroad,  amounts  to  a  net  yearly 
sum  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  milHon  dollars.  Third, 
funds  remitted  abroad  by  immigrants  residing  in  this  country. 
These  remittances  amount  to  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  annually. 
Fourth,  sums  remitted  by  American  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants in  payment  of  freight  shipped  in  foreign  bottoms,  esti- 
mated at  a  net  sum,  after  deductions,  of  about  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  This  make  a  total  sum,  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  from  five  to  six  hundred  million  dollars  yearly  of  in- 
visible exports,  to  be  deducted  from  our  "  favorable  "  trade 
balance. 

From  this  explanation  it  is  obvious  that  our  Nation  must 
have  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  to  cover  these  "  invis- 
ible exports,"  OR  IT  MUST  PAY  THE  DIFFERENCE,  THAT  IS, 
THE  DEFICIT,  EITHER  BY  THE  SHIPMENT  OF  GOLD  ABROAD  OR  BY 
SELLING  ADDITIONAL  AMERICAN  SECURITIES  TO  FOREIGN  IN- 
VESTORS. 
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In  time  of  a  great  European  war  and  its  aftermath,  the  sale 
of  American  securities  abroad  is,  of  course,  impracticable,  and 
there  is  then  no  alternative  but  the  exportation  of  American 
gold  to  liquidate  our  indebtedness.  The  continued  shipments 
abroad  of  large  sums  of  gold  would  soon  menace  the  financial 
integrity  of  the  Nation.  The  present  tariff  unfortunately  oper- 
ates to  produce  an  excess  of  imports  rather  than  of  exports.  In 
the  five  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war, 
the  monthly  imports  actually  exceeded  the  exports  owing  to 
the  unscientific  Underwood  Tariff  Law. 

Fortunately,  the  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  create  what 
is  tantamount  to  a  protective  tariff  by  reason  of  the  incident  re- 
striction of  exports  to  this  country  from  the  belligerent  nations^ 

A  great  national  calamity — financial  and  industrial — has  been 
averted  by  a  fortuitous  and  abnormally  large  exportation  of 
foodstuffs  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  belligerent  nations  and 
by  their  economic  inability  to  export  to  us. 

We  have  learned,  from  the  war,  the  interdependence  of  our 
industries — the  vital  dependence,  for  example,  of  agriculture 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  industry.  We  have 
learned  the  importance  of  all  of  our  industries  to  our  transpor- 
tation systems,  to  our  agencies  of  distribution.    We  have  learned 

that  THE  KEYNOTE  OF  OUR  LEGISLATION  MUST  EVER  BE  TO  PRE- 
SERVE UNIMPAIRED  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  OUR  HOME  INDUSTRIES 
AND  THE  PURCHASING  POWER  OF  OUR  DOMESTIC  MARKETS. 

Our  home  market  absorbs  yearly  thirty-five  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  American  products — more  than  twice  the  value  of 
the  entire  exports  of  the  whole  world. 

Greater  New  York  City  alone  manufactures  yearly  products 
with  a  value  of  two-and-a-half-billion  dollars,  which  is  consider- 
ably more  than  the  entire  exports  and  imports  of  South  America. 

We  cannot  preserve  this  great  home  market  without  a  tariff 
upon  imports. 

One  of  the  economic  lessons  of  the  European  War  is  the 
complete  vindication  of  the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff.  That 
policy  has  resulted  in  the  building  up,  the  expansion  and  the 
diversification  of  our  national  industries,  and  has  provided  an 
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adequate  revenue  for  our  Federal  Government  without  levying 
a  "  war  "  tax  in  time  of  peace. 

The  tariff  is  inherently  an  economic  and  not  a  political  prob- 
lem, and  while  it  may  not  be  possible  to  take  the  tariff  out  of 
politics,  it  is,  at  least,  possible,  and  certainly  desirable  to  keep 
politics  out  of  the  tariff. 

For  this  reason,  as  a  business  man,  I  favor  the  creation  of  a 
permanent,  non-partisan  commission  of  tariff  experts  to  present 
authentic  facts  to  Congress  and  to  the  people  on  proposed  tariff 
revision. 

I  also  advocate  tariff  revision,  schedule  by  schedule,  not  only 
to  prevent  shock  to  industry  occasioned  by  sudden  and  sweeping 
changes,  but  also  to  prevent  log-rolling  which  makes  it  possible 
for  selfish  interests  to  secure  excessive  protection.  As  a  sine  qua- 
non  in  giving  any  industry  the  benefit  of  a  protective  tariff,  that 
industry  must  pay  to  its  wage  earners,  as  the  minimum,  a  fair 
living  wage  according  to  American,  not  European  standards. 

Our  tariff  policy  should  be  a  national,  American  policy,  per- 
manent in  its  character  and  subject  only  to  the  occasional  modifi- 
cations demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  changing  conditions.  Such 
a  tariff  policy  would  dispel  the  uncertainty  among  industrial  in- 
terests and  the  consequent  business  depression  that  characterizes 
periods  immediately  preceding  national  elections. 

CO-ORDINATION   OF   GOVERNMENT   AND   INDUSTRY 

One  of  the  great  problems  before  the  American  people  is 
how  to  increase  efficiency — co-ordinated  efficiency — in  industry, 
in  the  political  administration  of  City,  State  and  Nation,  and  in 
our  domestic  affairs.  As  a  nation  we  are  characterized  by  prodi- 
gality, and  have,  as  yet,  devoted  little  scientific  endeavor  to  the 
curtailment  of  waste — waste  in  the  consumption  of  millions  of 
dollars  yearly  by  preventable  fires,  waste  in  the  development  of 
our  great  timber  tracts,  our  mines,  our  farms,  economic  waste 
from  excessive  industrial  accidents,  waste  in  our  domestic  affairs 
— waste  in  every  phase  of  our  national  life. 

The  fundamental  requisite  for  successful  competition  for  the 
world's  markets  is  efficiency,  which  means  low  cost  production. 
It  is  well  to  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  cherished  delusion  of  the 
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tremendous  "  superiority  of  American  labor/'  **  Yankee  inge- 
nuity "  and  "  American  machinery "  over  that  of  all  foreign 
countries.  This  superiority  in  productive  efficiency  no  longer  ob- 
tains in  the  same  degree  as  formerly  for  the  reason  that  tech- 
nical training  abroad,  coupled  with  the  introduction  of  American 
machinery,  has  already  minimized  the  advantage  that  America 
formerly  had.  For  their  self-protection,  American  wage  earners 
will  be  compelled  to  increase  their  efficiency  to  render  possible 
the  maintenance  of  the  American  standard  of  living  while  low- 
ering the  cost  of  production  to  enable  our  country  to  compete 
successfully  in  foreign  commerce. 

An  important  problem,  indirectly  affecting  our  trade,  is  that 
of  the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools.  The  policy  of  our  public 
school  system  is  directed  to  the  preparation  of  boys  for  the  uni- 
versity and  it  subordinates  the  preparing  of  them  for  efficient 
service  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits.  The  curriculum  of 
the  public  schools  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  equip  the  grad- 
uates to  earn  their  livelihood  in  commercial  and  industrial  vo- 
cations. I  believe  that  boys  should  have  less  erudition  and  more 
knowledge. 

Far  too  many  young  men  add  to  the  congested  ranks  of  the 
professions,  whose  energies  could  be  far  more  profitably  expended 
in  other  pursuits.  They  should  be  included  in  the  producing, 
rather  than  in  the  non-producing,  part  of  the  community. 

There  has  been  much  unintelligent  prejudice,  partly  mspired 
for  political  purposes,  against  what  we  call  "  Big  Business," 
but  the  people  of  the  country  ought  by  this  time  to  be  convinced 
that  unless  our  industries  can  be  developed  on  large-scale  produc- 
tion, as  is  the  practice  of  our  great  European  trade  rivals,  we 
shall  be  seriously  handicapped  in  our  quest  for  foreign  markets. 
England  permits,  France  encourages,  and  Germany  sometimes 
even  compels,  combinations  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  in- 
volved and  of  the  general  public.  The  policy  of  Germany  has 
been  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  its  industries,  not  to  invoke  the 
technicalities  of  laws  formulated  by  unpractical  theorists  in  po- 
litical economy,  as  in  America. 

In  this  country,  competition  is  regarded  by  many  of  our  po- 
litical leaders  as  the  "  life  of  trade."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  com- 
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petition,  when  unduly  stimulated,  often  works  irreparable  injury 
to  industrial  communities  by  the  resulting  lower  wages;  by  fluc- 
tuations in  prices  which  depress  business,  and  by  the  loss  of  in- 
vestments. "  Reasonable  stability  in  prices  is  the  basis  of  pros- 
perous trade." 

/  have  always  opposed  restriction  of  immigration  on  an  edu- 
cational testy  believing  that  a  character  test  is  very  much  more 
important.  Deficiency  in  character  cannot  he  supplied  by  any 
system  of  education,  for  as  the  African  Zulus  say,  ''  Wherever  a 
man  moves  he  takes  his  character  with  him;  '^  whereas  lack  of 
knowledge  can  and  has  been  remedied  in  a  short  time  by  our 
excellent  public  school  system.  Following  this  line  of  thought, 
I  would  favor  that  the  Ellis  Islands  be  transferred  to  the  home 
countries  of  the  emigrants,  and  that  our  Consular  Service  be 
made  responsible  for  the  class  of  emigrants  destined  for  our 
country.  Also,  that  measures  be  taken  by  our  national  govern- 
ment to  prevent  a  congestion  of  immigration  in  certain  localities 
by  directing  the  flow  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 

I  have  had  many  years  of  experience  among  the  peoples  of 
all  the  warring  nations,  and  as  the  result  of  that  experience,  I 
entertain  a  high  regard  for  all  of  them.  I  know  them  all  to  be 
imbued  with  lofty  ideals,  and,  in  fact,  very  similar  ideals;  and 
I  would,  therefore,  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
peoples  of  a  particular  nation  any  inherent  virtue  that  the  same 
class  of  another  nation  does  not  possess  in  an  equal  degree. 

It  is  by  stimulated  misunderstanding  that  the  latent  savagery, 
common  to  all  men,  is  aroused  and  the  passions  so  engendered, 
when  unrestrained,  lead  to  war;  and  the  vaulting  ambitions  of 
selfish  and  incompetent  statesmanship  of  those  shaping  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  are  at  fault,  rather  than  the  peoples  of  the 
nations  themselves.  It  seems  unbelievable  that  the  co-operation 
of  the  great  intellects  of  the  world,  exercising  but  a  modicum  of 
that  ingenuity  expended  in  the  invention  of  terrible  engines  of 
destruction,  should  not  be  able  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  would  submit  their  controversies  to  a  Su- 
preme Court  of  Nations,  and  thus  relegate  to  the  scrap-heap  of 
progressive  civilization  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  the  arbitra- 
ment of  arms. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  OUR 
MUNITION-MAKING 


OUR  MUNITION-MAKING  FOR  EUROPE  HAS: 

Increased  munition  factories  from  6  to  i,ooo, 
with  many  thousand  other  shops  making  small  parts 
and  supplies. 

Enabled  us  to  speed  up  in  turning  out  three- 
inch   SHELLS  FROM  ONE  IN  THREE   HOURS  TO  ONE   EVERY 

fifteen  minutes. 

Given  employment  to  half  a  million  unskilled 
mechanics. 

Enabled  hundreds  of  men  who  ordinarily  made 

no   more   than   $2    A   DAY   TO   MAKE   AS    HIGH   AS    $33    A 
DAY. 

Sent  up  the  price  of  high-speed  steel  from  6o 

cents  to  $4  PER  POUND. 

Necessitated  the  manufacture  of  millions  of 

dollars'      worth      of      "  single      purpose  "      MACHINES 
which,   after  THE  WAR,   WILL  BE   "  SCRAPPED." 

Caused  hundreds  of  men  to  establish  big  plants 
which  will  be  sold  as  junk  after  the  war. 

Caused  such  a  scarcity  of  forcings  that  many 

concerns  bore  one-pound  shells  from  solid  bars 

and  with  40%  profit  i 

Necessitated  an  increase  of  wages  in  non-muni- 
tion MAKING  MACHINE  SHOPS  IN  ORDER  TO  HOLD  THE  MEN. 

Enabled  one  firm  to  use  more  than  500  unsala- 
ble STEEL  COFFINS  FOR  CASES  IN  WHICH  TO  SHIP  AMMU- 
NITION. 

Proved  one  of  the  best  possible  helps  for  our 
OWN  preparedness. 
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[Editor's  Note  :  This  article  is  hy  the  managing  editor  of 
one  of  the  biggest  and  best  of  mechanical  publications  in  the  coun- 
try. He  has  just  returned  from  a  six-months  tour  of  the  United 
States,  visiting  every  munition  plant  to  be  found  and  studying 
the  work  and  the  conditions.^ 

TWO  years  ago  there  were  not  more  than  six  concerns, 
outside  of  our  arsenals  and  the  manufacturers  of  sport- 
ing rifles  and  ammunition,  that  were  producing  muni- 
tions of  war.  Today  there  are  more  than  a  thousand  shops  de- 
voted to  the  making  of  munitions.  I  have  visited  practically  all 
of  the  larger  concerns  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  during  a 
tour  of  six  months  devoted  solely  to  learning  the  truth  about  our 
munition-making. 

No  more  than  3,000  men  were  employed  at  making  munitions 
before  the  war.  Ther£  are  now  more  than  half  a  million  men 
so  employed,  and  a  great  share  of  these  are  unskilled  mechanics. 
The  number  of  concerns  engaged  in  manufacturing  canteens,  uni- 
forms, equipments  and  other  supplies  and  war  materials,  aside 
frorh  the  actual  munitions,  cannot  be  even  estimated. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  easiest  thing  to  do  was  to 
secure  a  "  war  contract,"  and  the  past  eighteen  months  has 
proved  that  the  most  difficult  thing  to  do  is  to  fill  these  satis- 
factorily. Not  that  it  is  not  being  done,  but  for  every  shop  that 
is  succeeding  there  are  a  dozen  that  tried  and  had  to  give  up, 
or  went  flat  broke. 

Contracts  alone,  it  has  been  found,  do  not  spell  dividends. 
In  fact,  they  have  been  found  to  be  rather  staggering  liabilities 
in  an  astonishing  number  of  instances.  Many  a  contractor  found 
to  his  sorrow  that  what  appeared  like  "  fat  prices  "  for  work  a 
year  ago  turned  out  to  have  many  streaks  of  "  lean  "  in  it.  This 
was  largely  because  of  the  astonishing  increase  in  the  prices  of 
machines  and  materials. 

It  is  almost  ludicrous — it  would  be,  were  not  so  many  cases 
pitiful — to  look  back  at  some  of  the  earlier  war  contracts  and 
see  how  eagerly  they  were  sought  by  men  who  knew  nothing  at 
all  of  this  kind  of  work,  but  who  believed  they  must  be  profit- 
able since  they  were  "  war  orders." 
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I  found  that  builders  of  printing  presses  and  makers  of  tin 
cans,  manufacturers  of  locomotives  and  owners  of  hairpin  fac- 
tories all  made  a  rush  for  these  war  contracts,  and  most  of  them 
secured  a  number.  Millions,  not  two  or  three  millions  but 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  millions  of  fuses  and  shells  were  con- 
tracted for  by  men  who  had  no  idea  where  they  were  to  be  built, 
how  they  were  to  be  built,  or  where  to  secure  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery. 

One  small  shop  took  every  order  in  sight,  at  the  start.  This 
was  a  shop  so  small  it  couldn't  have  turned  out  a  million 
shells  in  twenty  years,  but  it  secured  credit  on  the  strength  of 
its  staggering  orders,  bought  other  shops,  went  to  work  and 
made  good.  But  where  this  small  man  succeeded  many  and  many 
others  went  to  the  wall. 

Men  securing  war  orders  bought  rubber  factories,  paper 
mills  and  almost  every  other  variety  of  shop  solely  to  secure 
the  machinery  for  converting  into  munition-making  machines. 
Even  machine  tool  shops  were  bought  to  get  machines  for  the 
work.  But  these  men  went  about  it  blindly.  One  concern  went 
to  the  wall  with  a  crash,  even  with  its  sixty  million  dollars^  worth 
of  war  contracts.  Another  firm  failed  with  twenty-three  million 
dollars^  worth  of  such  contracts. 

The  greatest  trouble  at  the  start  was  in  taking  so  many  of 
these  contracts  without  realizing  the  amount  of  material  neces- 
sary to  use  in  filling  them  or — and  this  proved  the  greatest  stum- 
bling block — without  anticipating  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  these 
necessary  materials.  The  same  thing  held  good  in  relation  to  the 
machinery  for  the  making  of  shells  and  similar  parts.  Almost 
over  night  the  prices  for  these  materials  leaped  skyward.  High- 
speed steel  jumped  from  60  cents  to  $4  a  pound. 

One  concern  I  visited  had  some  far-sighted  men  at  its  head. 
These  men  sent  their  agents  scurrying  over  the  country  buying 
tons  upon  tons  of  copper  tubing,  and  they  secured  options  on 
still  more  tons  upon  tons  of  it.  The  tubing  they  bought  came 
in  sizes  proper  for  the  rifling  bands  on  shells.  These  men  did 
not  bother  to  make  shells,  they  merely  sat  back  and  sold  this 
tubing  to  shell-makers  at  such  a  handsome  profit  that  they  have 
already  amassed  immense  fortunes.  "^ 
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No  one  knows  how  many  small  contracts  are  placed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  this  is  what  makes  it  difficult 
to  get  an  accurate  line  on  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  mak- 
ing munitions.  Many  of  these  factories  make  the  claim  that 
they  are  manufacturing  "  metal  bottles  "  or  "  hardware  "  or 
any  other  article  or  articles  far  removed  from  the  actual  muni- 
tions they  are  turning  out.  They  have  their  reasons  for  this 
secrecy,  or  did  have  at  first.  Most  of  them  who  did  this  feared 
trouble  or  interference  of  some  sort  if  it  became  known. 

Lathes,  the  backbone  of  every  machine  business,  have  more 
than  doubled  in  price  and  are  difficult  to  get,  at  that.  This  situ- 
ation is,  however,  being  made  easier  now  because  many  new  con- 
cerns have  been  formed  solely  to  manufacture  lathes,  wise  heads 
anticipating  the  great  demand  for  them. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  is  surprising  to  know  that  manufactur- 
ers of  machinery  today  are  reaping  a  bigger  harvest  than  the 
manufacturers  of  munitions  in  a  great  many  cases.  Old  machines 
have  brought  fabulous  prices.  Many  shop  owners  have  stripped 
their  shops  entirely  of  machinery  at  such  a  profit  they  can  af- 
ford to  remain  idle  until  after  the  war  and  wait  until  prices  for 
machinery  are  normal  when  they  will  re-equip  with  all  new 
machines.  One  man  sold  an  automatic  screw  machine  which 
cost  him  $2,800  four  years  ago,  for  $4,600.  His  profit  on  that 
machine  was  four  years  of  good  usage  and  $1,800  cash  I 

This  scarcity  of  machinery  has  not  only  led  new  people  into 
the  machine  building  game,  where  they  must  be  reckoned  with 
as  a  business  factor  in  future,  but  actually  compelled,  many  con- 
tractors to  build  machines  before  they  could  start  on  their  own 
contracts.  These  are,  in  many  cases,  entirely  special,  that  is, 
they  are  known  as  "  single  purpose  "  machines,  and  are  only 
useful  for  the  one  operation.  One  concern  has  equipped  its  whole 
plant  with  such  machinery  for  making  3-inch  shells.  All  of 
this  machinery  will  be  worth  only  so  much  scrap  when  there  are 
no  more  contracts.  There  is  a  machine  for  each  operation  and 
there  are  fifteen  of  these,  making  fifteen  entirely  different  equip- 
ments for  this  work. 

The  effect  of  such  work  as  this  has  been  more  far-reaching 
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than  many  realize.  When  we  understand  that  abnost  no  one 
outside  of  arsenals  knew  anything  about  shell-making,  we  begin 
to  see  the  tremendous  opportunity  we  have  had  for  learning  how 
to  make  munitions  at  the  other  fellow's  expense.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  experience  gained  will  have  its  effect  on  regular  machine 
work  of  the  future  where  it  is  done  in  large  quantities.  Meth- 
ods have  changed  in  many  ways  as  a  result.  Highly  specialized 
automatic  machines,  though  eagerly  sought  at  first,  have  given 
way  in  most  cases  to  plain  heavy  lathes  built  just  for  the  job; 
lathes  that  any  farm  hand  or  ex-barber  can  be  taught  to  handle 
in  a  few  hours'  time. 

And  this  has  resulted  in  reducing  the  time  required  to  an 
astonishing  degree.  Instead  of  three  hours,  which  was  a  fair 
machining  time  at  the  start,  three-inch  shells  are  now  being  ma- 
chined in  fifteen  minutes,  on  the  plain,  specially  built  machines 
referred  to.  And  the  fact  that  they  are  turning  out  ten  thousand 
shells  a  day  indicates  that  the  plan  must  be  working  out. 

The  sudden  demand  for  labor  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  skilled  mechanics  were  few  and  far  between,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  have  not  been  making  them  for  fifteen 
years  or  more.  And  you  cannot  expect  a  crop  of  machinists 
without  sowing  the  seed  any  more  than  you  can  in  the  case  of 
potatoes  or  other  necessities.  So  the  really  skilled  men,  being 
in  great  demand,  had  the  unusual  experience  of  being  offered 
high  wages  without  having  to  kick  for  them,  and  tool  makers  are 
now  getting  from  75  cents  to  a  dollar  an  hour,  even  more  in 
some  cases,  while  specialists  in  munitions  can  get  almost  anything 
they  ask. 

But  as  there  were  not  enough  skilled  mechanics  at  any  price 
to  go  around,  it  became  necessary  to  tackle  the  problem  from 
another  angle.  So  the  single-purpose  lathe  became  much  more 
of  an  institution  than  ever  before,  and  mechanics,  of  sufficient 
skill  to  do  the  single  operation  required,  can  be  trained  almost 
while  you  wait.  They  are  merely  taught  to  pull  a  lever  or  turn 
a  wheel;  to  put  in  a  piece  of  work  and  take  it  out  again;  and  to 
do  this  as  fast  as  they  can  learn  how.  What  they  are  doing  or 
why  they  are  doing  it — except  in  exchange  for  the  well-filled  pay 
envelope — is  none  of  their  concern.     Skilled  men  set  up  the  ma- 
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chine  and  skilled  or  semi-skilled  men  measure  the  product,  but 
the  work  itself  becomes  almost  automatic  enough  to  do  with  an 
automaton. 

But  while  this  unskilled  labor  soon  becomes  skilled  in  its 
particular  line,  it  is  a  bit  strange  that  it  should  reap  rewards  far 
in  excess  of  the  all-round  men,  the  men  who  set  up  the  machines 
and  who  direct  the  work  in  general.  Yet  this  is  the  case  in  many 
instances.  One  machine  operator,  an  ex-barber  who  never  saw 
the  inside  of  a  machine  shop  before  the  war,  is  making  his  $i8 
a  day  for  loyi  hours'  work  in  one  shop  I  visited.  Others,  in 
some  especially  favored  localities,  are  making  $24  and  as  high 
as  $33  per  day  on  similar  work,  turning  the  bands  on  three-inch 
shells.  This  means  hard  work,  and  almost  incredibly  fast  work 
on  their  part,  but  the  returns  can  at  least  be  called  fair;  espe- 
cially when  the  foreman  gets  along  on  about  $30  a  week  and  the 
machine  setter  on  even  less.  Naturally  the  much-to-be-com- 
mended loyalty  toward  the  firm  is  a  minus  quantity  in  such  cases. 
The  men  are  paid  piece  work  while  the  foreman  is  a  "  salaried  " 
official.  This,  of  course,  sounds  good  but  it  hardly  makes  up 
for  a  difference  of  from  $50  to  $100  a  week  in  the  pay  envelope. 

This  indicates  that  the  munition  makers  must  get  a  "  fair" 
profit  or  they  could  not  pay  such  wages,  even  at  piece  work.  So 
"  fair,"  in  fact  that  they  can  afford  to  abandon  plants  bought 
just  for  this  work.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  cares 
and  annoyances  that  do  not  appear  on  the  surface.  In  many 
cases  getting  the  contract  was  the  easiest  part  of  the  whole  thing. 
Then  came  the  question  of  gages,  of  special  tools,  even  assum- 
ing you  could  get  the  machines,  and  of  satisfying  the  inspectors. 
This  does  not  mean  that  many  want  to  get  defective  work  passed. 
But  it  does  mean  that  unless  you  know  what  idiotic  specifications 
an  old-estabhshed  arsenal  like  Woolwich  can  get  out,  you  have 
a  surprise  coming.  If  there  is  a  most  expensive  way  to  make 
anything,  trust  them  for  having  it  in  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions. 

The  inspectors  are  for  the  most  part  mighty  nice  fellows  in 
every  way.  But  *'  orders  is  orders  "  and  they  have  almost  no 
discretion  in  the  matter.  And  when  you  consider  that  a  single 
time  fuse  sometimes  has  nearly  three-hundred  inspection  gages 
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which  must  be  used  on  every  one,  one  of  the  little  sidelights  be- 
gins to  loom  up  into  a  real  beacon.  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  all 
the  things  they  measure  were  all-important  to  the  thousandth  of 
an  inch.  But  when  you  know,  and  they  know,  that  many  of  the 
measurements  demanded  have  almost  no  bearing  on  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  a  shell  or  fuse — that  of  going  off  or  "  functioning  "  at 
the  right  time — it  is  exasperating.  And  particularly  so  when 
you  know  how  badly  the  stuff  was  needed  a  few  months  ago. 

These  very  gages  have  made  a  big  problem  in  themselves. 
Hundreds  of  sets  were  necessary  and  few  shops,  taking  contracts, 
were  in  position  to  make  their  own.  The  result  has  been  the 
establishment  of  hundreds  of  little  shops  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West  just  for  the  making  of  gages  and  the  small  special  tools 
which  were  necessary.  These  give  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  really  skilled  mechanic  to  start  his  own  little  shop  or  to  get 
good  wages  working  for  someone  else.  The  future  of  many  of 
these  shops,  when  the  war  is  over,  is  somewhat  of  a  problem. 
These  gages  run  into  large  sums  of  money  and  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  figuring  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Then,  too,  many  have 
proved  unsatisfactory  and  entailed  not  only  a  financial  loss  but 
also  delayed  production  so  that  penalties  were  enforced.  I  know 
of  one  case  where  a  firm  was  penalized  $12^,000,  Fortunately 
it  was  on  a  very  large  contract  and  will  be  more  than  made  good 
before  it  is  ended. 

The  making  of  shells  is  comparatively  simple,  being  prac- 
tically a  plain  lathe  job  which  any  shop  ought  to  be  able  to  handle 
with  fair  success.  There  are,  of  course,  many  kinks  and  short- 
cuts which  have  been  developed  from  experience,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing inherently  difficult  in  the  job.  But  when  it  comes  to  drawing 
cartridge  cases  or  making  fuses  or  primers,  only  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  nice  work  need  apply.  Either  the  detonating  fuse, 
which  goes  off  on  impact,  or  the  time  fuse,  which  is  set  to  explode 
its  shell  when  in  the  air  just  in  front  of  advancing  troops,  are 
very  different  propositions.  The  latter  is  the  worst  because  there 
is  more  to  it.  The  parts  are  small,  of  a  particularly  tough  brass 
for  the  most  part  (with  some  aluminum  in  some  of  the  models), 
and  more  joints  and  holes  and  threads  than  you  can  imagine. 
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And  all  to  be  blown  to  bits  In  the  fraction  of  a  second  and  to  de- 
stroy as  many  human  beings  as  possible. 

Fuses  and  prwiers  are  bad  enough  in  themselves  but  they 
are  easy  compared  with  the  rifle  game  about  which  the  papers 
talked  so  glibly  a  year  ago.  Many  are  ordered  but  few  are 
shipped,  to  paraphrase  a  well-known  saying.  For,  with  one  ex- 
ception, not  a  single  rifle  plant  has  shipped  a  rifle  at  the  time  of 
this  writing.  Two  huge  new  plants  have  several  hundred  thou- 
sand rifles  under  way,  but  the  final  assembling  and  shipping  are 
yet  in  the  future.  Samples  have  been  made,  but  samples  are  of 
no  use  In  fighting  battles.  And  instead  of  the  wonderfully  effi- 
cient planning,  so  that  everything  is  coming  out  as  per  schedule, 
according  to  a  recent  writer,  the  time  table  is  as  badly  twisted 
as  was  the  colored  porter  on  the  Erie,  who,  when  asked  what 
time  it  was,  replied:  "Ah  doan  carry  no  watch  on  dis  road,  boss, 
all  ah  need  is  a  calendar  1"  And  so  it  has  been  thus  far  with 
rifles  from  our  great  factories.  Probably  no  one  knows  the  exact 
reason,  but  some  of  the  best  guessers  along  this  line  attribute 
it  to  too  many  ^'  efficiency  experts  "  and  too  fezv  real  experienced 
workers  of  the  practical  variety. 

Do  not  forget  that  making  the  military  rifle  Is  no  simple 
matter.  Take  our  own  Springfield,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
simplest  army  rifles  In  existence.  It  takes  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred different  operations  in  the  making!  And  there  can  be  no 
guess-work  about  any  of  it.  Each  piece  must  be  right,  so  as  to 
fit  its  neighbor  and  allow  interchangeability  in  repairs.  Special 
tools  and  fixtures  are  required  by  the  hundreds,  and  there  are 
more  gages  needed  than  In  any  other  mechanism.  It  Is  an  im- 
mense proposition  and  was  underestimated  in  nearly  every  case. 
Despite  this,  there  were  scores  of  shops  accustomed  only  to  or- 
dinary coarse  work  which  tried  to  get  rifle  contracts.  Many  did. 
These  included  even  builders  of  steam  engines  and  rock  crushers. 
They  are  hardly  suited  to  rifle  making. 

About  rifles  and  our  own  preparedness.  We  have  hut  two 
plants  which  can  make  our  army  Springfield  rifles,  the  Springfield 
and  the  Rock  Island  Arsenals.  Springfield  can  turn  out  500 
rifles  a  day,  working  single  shift.  Rock  Island  can,  or  could  be- 
fore It  was  closed,  turn  out  half  that  number.     This  makes  a 
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total  of  750  a  day,  single  shift,  or  1,500  running  at  full  capacity. 
This  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  rifles,  but  it  means  that  we  would 
have  to  wait  nearly  two  years  to  get  a  million  rifles^  and  a  million 
would  last  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  only  a  year  at  the 
usual  allowance  of  a  rifle  a  month  in  service. 

Considering  further  that  it  took  nearly  three  years  to  fit  up 
the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  (having  Springfield  as  a  model  and 
copying  all  the  machines,  fixtures  and  methods),  the  time  re- 
quired to  fit  out  addition  rifle  plants  can  easily  be  calculated. 
So,  if  we  need  rifles,  and  we  do,  it  is  time  to  get  busy  without 
delay. 

A  thousand  shops  should  be  able  to  turn  out  a  large  amount 
of  ammunition,  but  it  is  hardly  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  what  is 
being  used  on  the  Western  battle  front.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  thousand  shops  are  not  making  complete  ammunition 
in  hardly  any  case.  One  shop  is  forging  shells,  another  turning 
them  up,  another  making  the  brass  powder  cases,  another  the 
fuses,  while  the  primers  for  firing  the  powder  charge  is  made  in 
still  another. 

Then  there  is  the  maker  of  the  shell  nose-plug  which  keeps 
the  dirt  out  during  shipment  and  handling,  and  before  the  fuse 
is  finally  screwed  into  place,  as  well  as  the  lead  or  tin  foil  cov- 
ering which  protects  the  time  fuse  from  moisture  until  it  is 
ready  to  be  fired.  Some  shops  are  loading,  some  making  boxes 
for  shipment,  still  others  making  the  balls  for  shrapnel,  and  so 
on  down  the  list.  From  Maine  to  Missouri  I  have  seen  some 
of  these  various  parts  being  made  in  tremendous  quantities. 
How  many,  would  be  the  veriest  guess  work,  as  numbers  mean 
little  after  you  get  over  four  figures. 

One  forging  plant  is  turning  out  over  ten  thousand  three-inch 
shells  every  twenty-four  hours.  Another  single  plant  is  turning 
up  an  equal  number  from  forgings  obtained  from  various  places. 
Still  another  forging  plant  is  turning  out  fifteen  thousand  a  day 
by  a  different  method  and  is  enlarging  to  make  its  capacity  twen- 
ty-five thousand  a  day.  One  fuse  shop  I  visited  had  worked  up 
from  two  thousand  fuses  a  day  to  seventy-five  hundred,  and 
hoped  to  reach  the  twenty-thousand-per-day  mark  before  my  next 
visit.    This  contract  is  for  about  three  million  fuses. 
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One  shop  makes  nothing  but  one  size  and  makes  money  on 
the  contract.  Another  has  nine  different  sizes  and  shapes,  mostly 
for  poor  httle  Serbia,  and  has  a  tough  proposition  from  a  money- 
making  standpoint.  One  old-fashioned  shop  is  making  both  a 
one-pound  shell  and  some  twelve-inch  shrapnel,  boring  the  latter 
from  the  solid  bar  because  forgings  cannot  be  obtained.  In 
others  makeshift  machines  have  been  used  and  used  successfully, 
showing  that  a  good  mechanic  will  find  a  way  out  of  a  difficulty 
if  he  has  half  a  chance.  But  when  it  comes  to  production  in 
large  quantities,  mass  production,  as  the  engineers  like  to  call  it 
nowadays,  the  "  ex-barber  "  has  the  call. 

One  munition  shop  in  a  small  town  away  from  the  beaten 
paths  was  formerly  a  shop  where  all-steel  coffins  were  made  a 
few  years  ago  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  them  as 
the  correct  thing  in  last  resting  places.  The  fashion  never  ob- 
tained a  very  strong  hold  and  it  so  happened  that  they  had  about 
five  hundred  perfectly  good  steel  coffins  on  hand,  stored  away 
in  various  barns  in  the  neighborhood.  So,  instead  of  spending 
money  for  wooden  boxes  and  still  further  depleting  our  supply 
of  timber,  some  bright  mind  conceived  the  idea  of  using  these 
steel  coffins  for  shipping  the  shells.  After  one  gets  over  the  first 
shock,  it  seems  the  most  appropriate  kind  of  a  shipping  case  im- 
aginable. 

While  the  wages,  mentioned  previously,  are,  of  course  excep- 
tional, there  has  been  a  big  advance  all  along  the  line,  even  in 
shops  not  making  munitions  of  any  kind.  This  has  been  made 
necessary  in  order  to  hold  men  away  from  munition  plants  and 
to  get  out  orders  which  are  indirectly  due  to  the  war.  It  is,  in 
fact,  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  present  activities  in  all  lines 
of  machine  work  are  dependent  on  the  making  of  munitions. 
For  there  are  hundreds  of  men  at  work  building  machinery  or 
parts  of  machinery,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  used  to  build  machines 
for  making  munitions,  and  one  hardly  knows  where  the  chain 
stops. 

Besides  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  in  many  cases  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  munition  work.  Bridgeport  and  Springfield 
are  concrete  examples.  And  instead  of  being  a  handicap  as  some 
predicted,  it  is  sure  to  be  beneficial,  as  it  gives  them  the  pick  of 
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the  best  men  in  ordinary  times  as  well  as  at  present.  Hundreds 
of  men  have  left  surrounding  cities  in  which  the  manufacturers 
are  still  thinking  in  terms  of  the  past,  and  the  effect  is  already 
being  felt.  Not  only  is  this  being  felt  in  shops  but  housekeepers 
are  having  difficulty  in  keeping  servants,  even  around  New  York, 
owing  to  the  more  attractive  wages  paid  in  loading  plants. 

Just  how  the  shorter  day  works  out  in  practice  may  perhaps 
be  shown  by  munition  plants  working  two  shifts  of  men.  The 
night  shift  is  usually  much  longer  than  the  day  shift,  owing  to 
custom  and  the  fact  that  men  do  not  care  to  go  home  in  the  wee 
small  hours.  But  in  every  case  of  which  I  know  the  day  shift 
turns  out  more  work  in  from  two  to  three  hours  less  time,  than 
the  night  shift.  This  is,  in  a  small  measure,  due  to  the  difference 
in  lighting,  but  this  cannot  account  for  nearly  all  the  difference  in 
output  per  hour. 

In  view  of  this,  and  all  shop  men  have  known  it  for  years, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  dogged  opposition  to  the  eight- 
hour  day  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  plants.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  at  present  when  high  prices  and  urgent  demand  make 
it  an  ideal  time  to  inaugurate  a  change  of  this  kind.  In  fact  it 
will  enable  three  eight-hour  shifts  to  be  put  in.  This  is  being 
done  in  some  of  the  more  progressive  shops. 

One  of  the  indirect  effects  of  the  rush  for  munitions  felt  by 
those  who  are  now  buying  machinery  for  its  manufacture,  is  in 
the  inaccuracies  that  creep  into  machines  built  under  pressure. 
Many  machines  from  shops  of  known  reputation  are  found  to 
lack  the  proper  alignment,  to  be  out  a  few  thousandths  of  an 
inch  here  and  there,  and  to  require  much  costly  doctoring  before 
they  can  be  made  to  turn  out  their  accustomed  accurate  work  as 
they  should.  These  are  known  as  "  war  machines"  by  the  fore- 
men who  have  them  to  contend  with.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  of  the  more  conservative  builders,  not  always  the  oldest  or 
the  largest,  who  have  religiously  maintained  accuracy.  Some  of 
them  have  refused  to  run  nights  on  this  account,  turning  down 
orders  rather  than  risk  their  reputation  for  good  work.  There 
are  even  some  who  have  refused  to  raise  prices  beyond  the  point 
made  necessary  by  the  advance  in  materials  and  labor.  But 
these  are  few  and  far  between  and  prices  have  been  boosted  out 
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of  sight  in  most  cases.  Many  firms  are  going  on  the  principle 
of  "  after  us,  the  deluge  "  and  milking  the  market  dry  as  they 
go  along.  They  say  frankly  that  they  will  retire  and  care  not 
what  comes  after.  But  the  men  who  buy  such  plants  in  the  hope 
of  continuing  the  business  have  my  sympathy,  not  to  mention  a 
reputation  to  live  down. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  case  I  have  found  is  a  com- 
paratively small  shop,  run  by  two  of  the  best  mechanics  I  have 
ever  met,  who  handled  the  whole  problem  in  a  novel  way  and 
made  barrels  of  money  in  doing  it.  Work  was  slack  and  they 
figured  on  a  shell  contract  and  got  it.  Instead  of  trying  to  buy 
machines  at  high  prices  they  utilized  what  they  had  by  making 
ingenious  fixtures  and  special  tools.  They  built  the  only  home- 
made machine  I've  seen  for  squeezing  on  the  copper  bands,  and 
it  is  a  good  one,  and  cheap.  And  they  are  making  shells  in  less 
time  than  some  of  the  larger  shops  I  know  of.  They  have  made 
all  new  tools  and  fixtures  for  less  than  the  money  they  get  for 
the  scrap  or  waste  metal  turned  from  the  shells,  and  they  are 
making  forty  per  cent  profit  on  the  job.  Then,  too,  when  the 
shell  game  is  over,  and  prices  of  machines  get  back  to  normal, 
they  can  buy  new  machines  for  their  shop  instead  of  having 
some  more  or  less  special  machines  which  are  half  worn  out. 

This  same  firm  is  doing  another  interesting  thing  which  is 
both  unusual  and  interesting.  They  have  a  large  contract  for 
brass  pieces  which  they  are  machining  for  nothing,  the  brass 
being  supplied  them.  They  get  the  scrap  brass  or  turnings.  On 
this  particular  contract  they  are  making  even  more  than  on  the 
shells.  Scrap  material  has  to  be  figured  very  carefully  when 
it  is  selling  at  from  35  to  45  cents  a  pound. 

Our  experience  gained  in  making  munitions  in  this  country 
is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  preparedness  we  could  have.  And 
this  experience  is  being  condensed  and  crystallized  by  the  tech- 
nical papers  for  future  use  when  necessary. 


THE  CHILD  IN  ME 

Mary  Riley  Smith 

I 

SHE  follows  me  about  My  House  of  Life 
(This  happy  little  ghost  of  my  dead  youth !) 
She  has  no  part  in  Time's  relentless  strife, 
She  keeps  her  old  simplicity  and  truth 
And  laughs  at  grim  mortality — 
This  deathless  child  that  stays  with  me — 
This  happy  little  ghost  of  my  dead  youth! 

2 

My  House  of  Life  is  weather-stained  with  years — - 
(O  Child  in  Me,  I  wonder  why  you  stay?) 
Its  windows  are  bedimmed  with  rain  of  tears, 
Its  walls  have  lost  their  rose — its  thatch  is  grey: 

One  after  one  its  guests  depart — 

So  dull  a  host  is  my  old  heart — 

0  Child  in  Me,  I  wonder  Why  You  stay! 

3 

For  jealous  Age  whose  face  I  would  forget 
Pulls  the  bright  flower  you  give  me  from  my  hair 
And  powders  it  with  snow — and  yet — and  yet  < 

1  love  your  dancing  feet  and  jocund  air, 
And  have  no  taste  for  caps  of  lace 
To  tie  about  my  faded  face: 

I  love  to  wear  your  flower  in  my  hair! 

4 

O  Child  in  Me,  leave  not  My  House  of  Clay 
Until  we  pass  together  through  its  door! 
When  lights  are  out,  and  Life  has  gone  away 
And  we  depart  to  come  again  no  more. 

We  Comrades,  who  have  travelled  far, 

Will  hail  the  twilight  and  the  star 
And  gladly  pass  together  through  the  Door! 
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THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK  OF  THE 
WILSON  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  Thomas  R.  Marshall 


The  vice-president  pokes  drollery  at  the  critics 
of  the  wilson  administration,  but  beneath  the  per- 
siflage and  badinage  is  the  rapier  of  a  fearless  de- 
fender, and  the  vice-president  maintains  that: 

The  BITTEREST  COMPLAINTS  AND  ATTACKS  FOR  THE 
country's      unprepared     CONDITION     COME     FROM     THE 

party  responsible  for  this  condition. 

The  president  has  been  a  genuine  leader  in  the 
old-time  sense  of  leadership. 

Taxation  should  not  take  money  from  the  many 

FOR  the  few. 

The  right  to  create  corporations  carries  with 
IT  the  duty  to  control  them. 

The  state  should  protect  individuals  from  the 

greed  of  other  INDIVIDUALS. 

The  seaman^s  act  was  the  freedom  of  slavery  on 

THE  SEA. 

The  reform  of  the  currency  insures  stability  in 
finances. 

Rural  credits  will  do  for  the  farmer  what  re- 
formed currency  did  for  the  financier. 


IN  that  spirit  of  humility  which  so  well  becomes  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  was  enjoying  my  after- 
dinner  cigar  in  the  smoking  compartment  of  a  Pullman 
and  listening  to  a  political  argument  which  can  always  be  heard 
there.  A  full-blooded,  heavy-featured  man,  who  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  an  apoplectic  seizure,  was  doing  most  of  the  talking. 
His  voice  as  well  as  his  face  revealed  inner  excitement;  and  he 
gave   expression   to   his  words  by  viciously  pounding  with  his 
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fists.     He  was  decrying  the  Wilson  Administration  and  every- 
body connected  with  it  and  everything  done  by  it. 

The  President  was  a  blue-nosed  Presbyterian,  a  college  presi- 
dent— and  his  sneer  gave  significance  to  his  words;  the  Vice- 
President  was  a  country  lawyer  with  a  narrow,  Hoosier  outlook; 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  a  polished  clerk  who  signed  his  name 
to  what  the  President  wrote ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
a  socialist  with  the  additional  qualification  of  having  married 
into  the  President's  family;  the  Secretary  of  War  was  a  second 
Tom  Johnson;  the  Attorney  General  was  an  old  fogy;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  did  not  know  a  submarine  from  a  dread- 
nought. 

Each  member  of  the  official  family  was  taken  up  in  turn. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  all  right;  but  w^hat  had  agri- 
culture to  do  with  real  prosperity?  The  chief  asset  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  was  a  set  of  side-whiskers;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  seemed  to  think  that  a  working  man  possessed 
certain  rights  and  was  entitled  to  three  meals  a  day.  Now  and 
then,  he  named  an  official  in  the  administration  whom  he  deemed 
to  be  fairly  sensible;  but,  in  the  main,  the  entire  crowd  at  Wash- 
ington was  made  up  of  fools, — fools  because  they  seemed  to  be 
possessed  with  an  idea  that  the  government  could  so  adjust  its 
laws  as  to  guarantee  a  real  opportunity  for  success  to  every  man. 

Feeling  sure  that  my  travelling  cap  and  horn  glasses  would 
continue  to  protect  me  against  recognition,  I  ventured  to  inquire 
whether  he  regarded  the  gentlemen  at  Washington  as  knaves 
as  well  as  fools.  He  promptly  replied: —  *'  No,  they're  honest 
enough  all  right.  They're  not  wise  enough  to  be  dishonest.  I 
don't  question  their  purpose  nor  their  faith  in  the  things  they're 
doing;  but  they  are  not  competent  to  be  in  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment." Becoming  a  bit  bolder,  I  suggested  that  the  people 
of  America  might  prefer  simple  honesty  to  a  combination  of 
wisdom  and  knavery  and  that,  however  foolish  and  however 
mistaken  the  legislation  of  the  Wilson  Administration  might  be, 
it  might  commend  itself  to  a  majority  of  the  people,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  honestly  inspired.  But  he  would  have 
none  of  it. 

Many  times  since,  I  have  recalled  to  mind  that  smoking-com- 
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partment  conversation  and  each  time  my  conviction  grows  that 
throughout  the  governmental  fabric  woven  by  the  Democrats 
at  Washington  runs  a  golden  thread  of  honesty  which  is  trace- 
able from  the  very  beginning  and  seems  to  grow  brighter  and 
brighter  as  the  fabric  enlarges.  And  I  feel  compelled  to  deny 
that  the  work  of  the  administration  has  been  as  foolish  as  my 
friend  seemed  to  think.  No  honest  man  can  be  wholly  foolish. 
No  legislative  enactment  which  has  an  honest  purpose  can  be 
utterly  valueless,  and  no  executive  act  Inspired  by  honesty  can 
fail  to  be  beneficent.  Epithets  do  not  convince  or  convict.  Call- 
ing the  President  a  "  blue-nosed  Presbyterian  "  proves  no  more 
than  calling  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  a  "  Baptist  hypocrite,"  or  Colo- 
nel Roosevelt  a  "  Dutch  Reformed  dinosaur."  Unwittingly, 
my  Pullman  friend  was  really  lauding  the  administration;  for 
the  pages  of  history  are  full  of  verifications  of  the  Scriptural 
statement  that  "  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wise." 

WHO   IS   RESPONSIBLE    FOR   LACK  OF   PREPAREDNESS? 

Let  us  recall  under  what  difficulties  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion began  Its  work  and  examine  a  few  of  the  many  things  it 
has  done,  and  let  us  thereby  determine  for  ourselves  whether 
the  results  of  the  administration's  efforts,  admittedly  put  forth, 
as  my  friend  conceded,  In  the  Interest  of  no  particular  class  of 
citizens  but  with  an  eye  single  to  the  commonweal,  may  truth- 
fully be  characterized  as  foolish.  But,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  I 
wish  to  observe  that  criticism  is  the  easiest  of  accomplishments. 
It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  preserve  my  serenity  of  mind  when  I 
hear  vociferous  complaints  directed  at  the  present  administra- 
tion because  of  our  country^ s  unprepared  condition  to  defend  it- 
self against  aggression,  particularly  so  when  these  complaints 
are  voiced  by  the  very  men  who  in  former  administrations  had 
charge  of  our  army  and  navy  and  fortifications.  I  am  some- 
times reminded  by  these  complaints  of  an  incident  at  Jefferson- 
vllle,  Indiana,  one  morning  when  I  was  boarding  a  train  for 
Indianapolis.  A  large  concourse  of  colored  people  were  at  the 
station,  laughing  and  talking  and  bidding  good-bye  to  one  of 
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their  number  who  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning  and  wore  a 
long  crepe  veil  which  trailed  to  the  ground  behind  her.  The 
sheriff  of  the  county  who  knew  me  explained  that  he  was  taking 
the  woman  to  the  prison  at  Indianapolis  to  begin  a  life  sentence. 
I  asked  him  for  what  she  was  convicted  and  he  stated  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  I  then  asked  him  for  whom  she  was 
wearing  mourning  and  he  replied:     "  For  that  same  husband." 

I  am  hoping  that  too  many  crepe  veils  will  not  be  worn  this 
campaign  because  of  our  unpreparedness. 

But  to  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Wilson  Administration  came  into  power  and  of  some  of  the 
things  which  it  has  accomplished, — and  I  wish  to  make  clear  at 
the  beginning  that  I  am  not  writing  for  the  expert  nor  for  the 
man  with  a  grievance,  but  as  an  old-fashioned  American  I  am 
seeking  merely  to  make  a  plain  exposition  for  the  consideration 
of  that  part  of  our  population  which  does  not  become  excited 
over  non-essentials  in  a  political  campaign.  No  mere  mortal 
can  with  any  degree  of  authority  say  how  much  or  how  little 
present  conditions  are  affected  by  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents 
at  the  command  of  the  Herods  of  Europe.  Each  of  us  has  his 
own  particular  view,  and  data  by  which  to  check  up  are  lacking. 
There  will  be,  therefore,  no  attempt  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  effect,  or  to  take  the  effect,  itself,  into  consideration. 

WILSON  A  LEADER,   NOT  A   FOLLOWER  X 

Immediately  following  his  selection  by  his  party,  Woodrow 
Wilson  became  its  sole  leader  through  a  unanimity  of  belief  on 
the  part  of  Democrats  everywhere, — a  unanimity  that  surprised 
even  Democrats  themselves.  This  leadership  has  been  re-en- 
forced in  numerous  ways  and  at  numerous  times  when  develop- 
ments in  critical  instances  have  proven  him  to  be  right  when 
other  great  men  feared  that  he  might  be  wrong.  His  leadership 
has  been  so  pronounced  as  to  make  the  achievements  of  the 
Democratic  Administration  his  own  achievements.  This  does 
not  in  any  way  discredit  those  who  are  assisting  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work  the  President  has  set  out  to  do.  It  rather 
adds  to  their  intelligence  and  honor  as  it  adds  to  his  renown. 
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For  it  IS  apparent  that  in  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  law 
there  must  be  an  arbiter — some  one  to  have  the  final  say  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  baton  of  leadership  remains  in 
his  hands  and  the  Democratic  Party  presents  a  serene  and  ser- 
ried front  to  its  ancient  enemy. 

In  considering  the  constructive  legislation  of  the  administra- 
tion, we  must  remember  that  legislation  properly  defined  means 
more  than  the  writing  of  laws  in  our  books  of  statutes.  An 
enactment  cannot  be  considered  by  itself,  for  the  legislative  body 
which  brought  it  into  existence  had  to  consider  how  the  court 
might  construe  it,  how  the  people  might  feel  about  it,  and  how 
it  might  affect  the  conduct  of  mankind.  He  is  not  wise  who  is 
not  just  and  he  is  not  just  who  does  not  consider  these  points 
in  determining  the  benefits  and  injuries  of  an  administration's 
service. 

It  is  the  happy  faculty  of  language  that  words  change  their 
meaning  with  the  changing  centuries.  Truth  undoubtedly  is  al- 
ways the  same;  but  different  positions  afford  different  views  of 
her  features.  The  constructive  legislation  of  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration has  newly  defined  some  old-time  expressions.  It 
was  never  denied  that  every  human  being  had  an  inalienable 
right  to  life.  Under  previous  administrations  this  was  construed 
to  mean  that  a  man  had  a  right  to  breathe,  to  eat  if  he  could 
get  anything  to  eat,  to  work  and  to  earn  such  wage  as  his  em- 
ployer might  be  willing  to  pay;  also,  that  other  men  v/ere  in- 
herently entitled  to  assistance  by  the  government  in  their  business 
enterprises  and  to  divide  among  themselves  wonderful  profits 
which  the  government  enabled  them  to  make.  This,  of  course, 
was  for  the  common  good.  It  was  strenuously  insisted  that  the 
doctrine  of  protection  for  protection's  own  sake  aided  every  citi- 
zen in  the  Republic  either  directly  or  remotely.  Revenue  bills 
were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the  infant  industries 
of  the  United  States  and  of  making  the  Republic  self-sufficient 
in  any  hour  of  stress. 

Yet,  during  the  present  administration,  after  the  European 
war  had  disclosed  that  some  of  our  manufacturers  were  in  a  help- 
less condition  because  of  their  inability  to  procure  German  dye- 
stuffs,  it  was  established  that  their  helpless  condition  grew  out 
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of  the  fact  that  the  textile  manufacturers  of  America  had  ob- 
jected to  a  sufficient  tariff  upon  these  German  dye-stuffs  to  enable 
the  building  up  of  dye-manufactories  In  this  country  and  that  they 
had  objected  because  they  could  buy  far  cheaper  In  Germany. 
Just  now  they  are  clamoring  for  a  protective  tariff  upon  dye- 
stuffs  not  because  they  need  It  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
profits  are  enabling  them  to  pay  for  their  plants  In  one  year,  but 
because  they  fear  that  with  the  close  of  the  war  competition  will 
reappear  and  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  meet  it.  Who  now 
doubts  that  previous  tariff  bills  were  enacted  In  the  Interests  of 
a  few  pampered  and  favored  industries  and  at  their  behest? 
And  who  now  doubts  that  the  definition  of  the  right  to  live  meant 
one  thing  to  one  man  In  America  and  another  to  another? 

With  this  as  one  of  the  numerous  examples  of  the  former 
and  usual  method  of  making  tariffs,  I  do  not  think  the  people 
will  pay  much  heed  to  the  solemn  warning  of  our  Republican 
friends  not  to  forget  that  temporary  prosperity  Is  not  necessa- 
rily permanent. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  different  schedules  of  the 
Underwood-Simmons  Tariff  Law.  It  suffices  to  point  out  that 
no  one  has  had  the  hardihood  to  charge  that  any  ulterior  mo- 
tive Inspired  the  schedules  or  that  any  private  interest  was  sub- 
served by  any  one  of  them.  Under  normal  conditions  the  new 
law  would  have  raised  ample  revenue  to  meet  governmental  ex- 
penditures. Under  the  changed  conditions  traceable  i:o  the 
European  War,  It  may  need  revision;  but  a  revision,  if  made, 
should  be  scientific  and  should  be  conducted  not  by  the  friends 
of  those  who  may  be  affected  by  the  revision  but  by  economists 
who  are  Interested  only  in  that  larger  definition  which  promises 
an  equalization  of  burdens  upon  the  shoulders  of  men  as  well 
as  an  equality  of  opportunities  for  men. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   TAXATION 

Under  the  Wilson  Administration,  the  theory  of  taxation 
does  not  contemplate  any  surreptitious  transfer  of  money  from 
the  people  to  a  favored  few,  but  contemplates  the  preservation 
of  the  individual  in  his  person  and  the  preservation  of  his  accu- 
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mulated  wealth;  neither  does  it  contemplate  that  funds  shall  be 
taken  exclusively  from  an  individual  as  an  individual,  but  that 
an  individual  shall  pay  a  just  proportion  of  taxes  that  the  gov- 
ernment may  secure  him  in  his  life  and  liberty  and  wealth, — in 
other  words,  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  shall  pay  its  pro- 
portion of  taxes  for  its  own  preservation.  This  is  splendidly 
exemplified  in  the  Underwood-Simmons  Law  which  provides  an 
equitable  adjustment  between  the  tax  which  is  levied  upon  the 
individual  by  consumption  and  upon  the  incomes  of  the  rich  to 
as  to  distribute  fairly  the  burden  of  taxation  between  the  per- 
sons and  the  property  of  the  Republic. 

DUTY  TO  CONTROL  CORPORATIONS 

Definitions  as  applied  to  government  have  been  enlarged  by 
the  constructive  legislation  of  the  Wilson  Administration.  A 
right  is  no  longer  a  mere  right.  It  is  a  dualism — right  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  Union  is  as  much  as  ever  a  union  of  states 
and  the  states  have  as  many  rights  as  they  ever  possessed. 
Among  these  is  the  inherent  right  to  provide  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  corporations.  The  general  government  has  in  no  wise 
attempted  to  abridge  this  right;  but  the  Wilson  Administration 
has  very  sharply  reminded  the  states  that  the  right  to  create  car- 
ries with  it  the  responsibility  to  control  and  even  to  destroy  if 
the  corporation  organized  by  the  state  conducts  itself  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  an  unshackled  citizen- 
ship. The  complaints  of  corporate  abuses,  some  justified,  many 
unwarranted,  which  have  vexed  our  ears  for  many  years  agone 
might  never  have  been  heard  and  the  causes  of  these  complaints 
might  have  been  entirely  eliminated  had  the  state  in  its  corpor- 
ate capacity  exercised  its  power  to  regulate  and  if  need  be  to 
destroy,  for  no  General  Assembly  was  ever  so  corrupt  as  to  be 
willing  to  write  into  its  statute  books  an  enactment  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  corporation  which  in  its  actual  workings  would 
be  permitted  to  do  an  injury  to  even  the  humblest  citizen.  So 
the  Wilson  Administration,  believing  as  it  does  in  the  doctrine 
of  states  rights,  nevertheless  holds  that  with  those  rights  go  re- 
sponsibilities and  that  the  general  government  must,  because  of 
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the  intimate  social  and  business  relations  between  the  several 
states,  exercise  supervisory  power  and  redress  grievances  when- 
ever the  states  refuse  to  correct  the  evils  which  the  states  have 
brought  into  existence  through  their  power  to  organize.  This  is 
simply  an  adaptation  of  the  principle  that  the  proper  place  for  the 
training  of  the  youth  of  the  land  and  of  teaching  respect  for  the 
law  is  in  the  home  and  that,  if  the  home  fails  to  discharge  this 
duty,  the  public  school  may  attempt  to  do  so,  and  that,  if  the 
school  fails,  then  the  penal  arm  of  the  state  shall  administer  cor- 
rective punishment  to  the  youth. 

The  administration  believes  that  the  same  principles  which 
work  so  well  in  sociology  may  be  applied  to  politics  and  econom- 
ics. We  now  know  that  mere  punishment  does  not  lessen  crime 
and  our  sociological  movement  is  toward  prevention  rather  than 
toward  punishment.  Theories  are  constantly  being  pushed  aside 
by  conditions.  The  day  when  the  father  was  an  actual  guardian 
of  his  child  gave  way  to  the  day  when  the  court  might  say 
whether  the  father  or  the  mother  should  have  the  child  and 
that  day  has  given  way  to  this  good  day  when  the  court  may 
say  that  the  child  shall  be  placed  with  neither  parent  but  where 
the  child  itself  will  be  the  best  off.  Theoretically,  my  house  is 
yet  my  castle,  within  which  I  may  be  a  beast  with  lower  pleas- 
ures and  a  beast  with  lower  pains.  Theoretically,  not  even  the 
king  may  pass  its  threshold  without  my  consent;  but,  practically, 
no  man,  because  of  our  increased  population  with  its  resultant 
congestion,  now  may  live  unto  himself.  I  may  wish  to  pasture 
my  cow  in  my  front  yard  and  keep  my  pig  in  the  parlor,  but 
the  larger  definition  of  life  which  fixes  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  community  says  to  me, — nay.  And  so  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  my  home  are  a  matter  of  public  interest  and 
public  control  regardless  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  upon 
which  the  home  is  established.  Theoretically,  I  have  control  of, 
my  own  children,  but  the  state  has  an  interest  to  see  that  they 
do  not  grow  up  to  be  vicious  and  criminal;  and,  if  I  neglect 
my  duty  to  them,  the  state  may,  regardless  of  all  theories,  in- 
tervene and  look  after  them. 

The  business  men  of  America  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
honest   business   men   and    dishonest   ones.      Theoretically,   the 
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state  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  any  man  until 
he  has  violated  some  law.  But  the  Wilson  Administration  in 
believing  that  the  principles  of  sociology,  which  look  to  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  rather  than  to  its  punishment,  may  well  be  ap- 
plied to  governmental  affairs,  created  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission whose  business  it  is  to  correct  business  by  suggestion  and 
advice  and  to  curb  those  business  men  who  are  inclined  to  go 
wrong  by  admonition  and  reproof.  The  government  has  no 
desire  to  see  business  men  pass  into  the  dishonest  or  criminal 
class.  It  wishes  to  do  everything  it  can  to  keep  them  in  the  class 
of  honest  men.  And  it  is  for  the  good  of  business  men  them- 
selves as  well  as  for  their  country  that  unfair  practices  cease. 
Our  country  and  the  world  at  large  will  never  return  to  the 
theory  that  nothing  shall  be  done  by  the  government  to  prevent 
its  citizens  from  becoming  criminal. 

DUTY  TO  PROTECT  FROM  GREED 

Into  the  definition  of  liberty  has  been  written  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  free  the  individual  as  far  as  possible  from  the  greedy 
encroachments  of  other  individuals.  Therefore,  the  enactments 
of  the  Wilson  Administration  which  have  been  characterized  as 
socialistic- — notably  the  acts  to  build  the  Alaskan  Railroad  and 
to  establish  an  armor  plate  plant  and  a  nitrate  plant — are  not 
socialistic,  and  are  not  due  to  any  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  subvert  the  individualistic  principles  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  If  this  Republic  ever  drifts  into  a  socialistic 
democracy — and  if  it  does  it  will  be  to  my  everlasting  regret — 
it  will  do  so  not  by  virtue  of  democratic  principles  but  because 
self-appointed  trustees  under  God  have  placed  burdens  too  griev- 
ous to  be  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  for  whom  they  claim 
to  be  acting  as  trustees. 

There  never  was  a  reason  why  the  railroad  as  a  common 
carrier  should  not  have  been  compelled  to  carry  small  packages 
as  well  as  large  ones;  but  it  did  not  receive  them  and  was  not 
compelled  to  do  so,  and  as  accessories  to  railroad  transportation 
there  grew  up  the  express  companies.  These  companies  im- 
posed unjust  charges,  sought  to  escape  the  just  burdens  of  taxa- 
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tion,  evaded  state  laws,  and  declared  large  dividends.  The 
people  finally  demanded  and  received  the  parcels  post,  not  be- 
cause they  wanted  socialism  but  because  they  wanted  redress, 
and  when  the  Wilson  Administration  increased  the  maximum 
weight  of  parcels  post  packages,  the  express  companies  made 
admissions  through  their  acts  which  were  startling.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  state  where  the  public  service  commission  had  fixed 
express  rates  and  the  company  had  procured  an  injunction  on 
the  ground  that  the  rate  was  confiscatory,  the  companies  them- 
selves voluntarily  reduced  their  rates  to  a  point  below  that  fixed 
by  the  commission,  thereby  impressing  all  citizens  with  the  fact 
that  during  the  years  prior  to  the  enlargement  of  the  weight 
of  the  parcels  package,  they  had  been  overcharged  and  duped 
by  the  company. 

JUSTIFIES   THE   SEAMEN's   ACT 

Ninety  millions  and  more  of  Americans  would  undoubtedly 
be  unutterably  shocked  to  hear  that  a  laboring  man  whose  feet 
were  upon  American  soil  could  not  quit  his  job  if  he  wanted 
to  and  whenever  he  wished,  and  they,  save  here  and  there  an 
isolated  man,  would  resent  the  declaration  that  labor  is  a  com- 
modity just  like  pork  and  beans  and  bread.  Yet,  for  seven  hun- 
dred years,  the  sailor  upon  the  high  seas  was  as  much  a  slave 
as  our  black  man  of  the  South  before  the  Civil  War,  As  an  ar- 
tisan, I  might  be  engaged  in  roofing  a  house  with  a  storm  aris- 
ing and  I  could  consult  my  own  wishes  as  to  whether  I  should 
seek  to  conclude  the  work  before  the  storm  broke  or  throw 
my  hammer  down  and  quit,  and  my  only  liability  would  be  a  civil 
one  in  its  character.  But  if  I  had  signed  as  a  sailor  and  was 
serving  under  a  brute  of  a  master  with  insufficient  food  and  rest, 
I  could  not  quit  even  if  I  reached  an  American  port  and,  if  I  did 
quit,  would  have  been  hounded  like  a  criminal  by  the  officers 
of  the  United  States,  arrested  if  they  located  me,  put  back  on 
board  the  vessel  and  sent  out  of  the  harbor. 

Marine  disasters  had  been  met  at  sea  by  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  lifeboats  inefficiently  manned  by  crews  made  up  of  men 
many  of  whom  were  in  no  sense  seamen  but  who  were  employed 
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on  board  as  stewards  and  waiters.  The  crew  of  many  a  vessel 
did  not  contain  more  than  forty  per  cent,  who  in  the  hour  of 
danger  could  understand  the  commands  given  from  the  deck. 
But  under  the  Wilson  Administration  all  this  has  been  changed 
by  the  Seamen's  Act  so  ably  championed  by  Senator  LaFoUette 
of  Wisconsin.  The  sailor  now  is  a  free  man  and  his  contracts 
are  similar  to  those  of  other  men.  The  crying  need  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  may  be  for  a  merchant  marine;  hut  this  people  in  their 
sober  judgment  will  prefer  to  sail  painted  ships  on  painted  oceans 
rather  than  to  return  to  the  former  conditions  of  marine  slavery. 
They  will  not  ignore  humanity  and  liberty  that  commerce  may 
thrive.     They  will  find  another  way  to  encourage  commerce. 

REFORMED   CURRENCY  SYSTEM 

A  larger  meaning  has  been  written  into  the  definition  of  lib- 
erty. Use  of  the  word  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  expression 
of  the  right  of  a  man  to  do  as  he  pleases  within  the  limitations, 
of  the  law,  to  take  part  in  political  discussions,  freely  to  write- 
and  speak  his  opinion  upon  all  subjects  and  concerning  all  per- 
sons; but  its  use  is  enlarged  to  embrace  his  right  to  use  such 
property  and  such  credit  as  he  may  have  in  the  gainful  occupa- 
tions of  life  without  endangering  himself  of  being  swept  into 
bankruptcy  through  the  foolish  and  illegal  financial  ventures  of 
persons  with  whom  he  has  no  business  connection.  For  fifty 
years,  the  Republican  Party  suffered  and  permitted  a  banking 
and  currency  system  to  be  upheld  by  the  law  of  the  land  which, 
briefly  put,  permitted  a  bank  to  urge  you  to  take  money  when 
you  had  no  use  for  it  and  to  insist  upon  its  repayment  when  you 
needed  it.  The  banker,  himself,  was  not  to  blame  for  this  con- 
dition of  affairs.  Speculation  and  the  movement  of  crops  pro- 
duced stringencies  in  the  money  market.  A  bank  naturally  would 
be  uncertain  as  to  how  its  depositors  might  feel  under  the  circum- 
stances. Therefore,  at  the  least  financial  disturbance,  the  banker 
would  begin  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  loans  that  he  might 
fortify  his  institution  against  runs  and  be  enabled  to  meet  not 
only  the  just  but  very  frequently  the  mistaken  demands  of  his 
depositors.    There  was  no  way  in  which  to  prevent  the  deposits 
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of  the  entire  country  from  going  to  that  part  of  it  which  en- 
gaged in  speculation  and  which  could  afford  to  pay  the  greater 
interest.  This  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  was  recognized 
by  all  thoughtful  men;  but  the  Republican  Party  offered  no  so- 
lution, being  afraid  to  approach  the  subject  lest,  by  its  interfer- 
ence with  fixed  conditions,  it  might  bring  on  a  panic.  No  one 
ever  dreamed  that  the  local  banker  was  calling  in  his  loans  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  call  them  in.  His  desire  was  to  extend  credit 
to  the  limit  of  the  responsibility  of  his  customers,  but  so  strin- 
gent were  the  banking  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  that  the 
collection  of  his  loans  became  an  imperative  necessity,  and  the 
banker  was  gradually  falling  into  disrepute  with  the  masses  of 
the  American  people,  into  a  disrepute  that  was  undeserved. 
It  was  the  condition  of  the  law  and  not  his  attitude  of  mind 
which  drove  the  banker  to  his  course  of  conduct. 

The  Wilson  Administration  had  not  only  the  courage  but 
the  ability  to  put  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  Republic  the  most 
advanced  and  perfect  banking  law  in  the  world.  And  this  law 
has  solved  our  problems.  It  keeps  the  deposits  of  the  country 
from  flowing  into  any  one  particular  channel  and  divides  them 
up  among  different  regional  banks.  It  gives  elasticity  to  our  cur- 
rency. It  enables  a  bank  to  procure  currency  upon  its  loans  in- 
stead of  compelling  it  to  force  payment  of  them,  and  thereby 
to  hamper  the  business  enterprises  of  the  honest  and  solvent 
debtor.  This  constitutes  a  larger  degree  of  liberty  for  the  in- 
dividual. It  gives  him  the  right  to  proceed  with  his  business  af- 
fairs without  the  fear  of  being  embarrassed  or  crippled  by  some 
sudden  flurry  in  the  money  market.  He  now  knows  that  money 
will  be  obtainable  when  he  needs  it  and  that,  if  he  is  prudent 
and  economical,  his  banker  will  not  drive  him  into  bankruptcy. 
No  liberty  will  ever  again  be  worth  the  having  unless  it  guaran- 
tees to  the  individual  citizen  his  right  to  succeed  if  he  have  the 
ability  to  spell  success. 

In  the  midst  of  such  unprecedented  financial  conditions  as  the 
world  had  never  seen,  the  new  banking  and  currency  system 
stood  the  test.  It  has  encouraged  and  promoted  our  business 
interests,  has  made  stable  our  enterprises  and  has  enabled  the 
honest  and  solvent  debtor  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  busi- 
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ness  rather  than  to  worrying  over  the  question  whether  his  credit 
might  be  suddenly  withdrawn. 

RURAL   CREDITS 

In  consonance  with  this  idea  Congress  has  passed  a  Rural 
Credits  Bill  which  probably  will  become  a  law  soon  if  it  has  not 
by  the  time   this   article  is  read.     Wealth  naturally  drifts  to 
the  centres  of  population  and  to  the  older  districts  of  the  country. 
The  farmer,  so  long  as  he  can  be,  is  a  pioneer.     His  lands 
are  distant  from  the  sources  of  money  supply.     He  is  not  a 
lawyer,   a   banker,   nor   a  financier.     He  is  not   familiar  with 
the  best  ways  in  which  to  obtain  money  and,  even  though  he 
were  a  lawyer,  banker  and  financier,  he  is  compelled  to  pay 
a   greater   rate  of   interest   than    is   consistent  with   his   voca- 
tion, because  of  the  deviousness  of  the  avenues  to  the  money. 
This  Rural  Credits  Bill  will  bring  together  the  farmer  who  needs 
money  to  improve  his  lands,  and  the  man  who  desires  safe  and 
long-time  loans.     A  spirit  of  justice  impels  the  statement  that 
there  was  no  partisan  dispute  about  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
The  fact  remains  that  it  was  accomplished  under  the  Wilson 
Administration. 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION 

This  administration  has  recognized  the  fact  that  whenever 
a  theory  comes  in  sharp  conflict  with  a  condition,  the  theory 
must  go  down.  Regardless  of  how  we  may  theorize  as  to  the 
right  of  government  to  aid  its  citizens  in  fitting  themselves  for 
the  very  best  conditions  in  life,  its  practical  duty  to  do  so  will 
never  again  be  seriously  disputed.  For  a  long  time  we  had  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  in  the  doctrine  that  it  was  both  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  its  citizens  along  Hterary  lines; 
but'  it  remained  for  this  administration  to  educate  our  farmers 
along  the  lines  of  their  special  caUing.  By  the  Smith-Lever  Ag- 
ricultural Bill,  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  branches  of 
Congress,  the  government  extends  assistance  to  farm  extension 
work  with  a  view  to  educating  the  farmer  to  greater  efliciency  and 
to  increasing  the  productiveness  of  American  farms,   thereby 
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adding  to  the  income  of  the  individual  farmer  and  at  the  same 
time  reducing  the  cost  of  living  to  the  man  who  is  not  a  farmer. 
So  great  has  been  the  increase  in  urban  population  that  if  the 
sun  should  cease  to  shine  and  the  rain  to  fall  and  the  farmer  to 
work,  in  twenty-two  months,  it  is  estimated,  the  entire  American 
population  would  starve  to  death,  even  though  all  our  products 
were  kept  at  home.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
with  these  few  days  between  comparative  luxury  and  absolute 
starvation,  the  Democratic  Party  should  deem  it  its  duty  as  well 
as  its  right  to  make  appropriations  looking  not  only  to  larger 
crops  for  the  farmer  and  cheaper  prices  for  the  consumer  but 
also  to  the  lengthening  of  that  period  between  plenty  and  famine. 

The  civilization  of  a  people  is  largely  marked  by  the  condi- 
tion of  their  highways.  Speedy  communication  both  for  mails 
and  products  is  most  desirable  in  this  twentieth  century.  A  good 
roads  bill  establishing  a  joint  partnership  between  the  general 
government  and  the  several  states  has  been  passed.  This  bill 
extends  federal  aid  in  the  building  of  new  roads,  matching  dollar 
for  dollar,  up  to  a  certain  total,  money  appropriated  by  the  states. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
departments  of  the  government,  is  being  splendidly  encouraged 
in  its  work.  It  accomplished  the  stupendous  task  of  stamping 
out  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease  with  appropriations  wisely 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  and  wisely  expended,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Secretary  Houston.  The  department  is  ex- 
pending large  sums  to  preserve  and  increase  the  fruits  and  crops 
of  the  country.  These  are  mere  samples  of  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion written  upon  nearly  every  page  of  the  statute  books  for 
three  years, — legislation  which  may  be  summarized  as  promoting 
the  general  welfare  by  helping  those  who  are  helpless  without 
harming  others. 

There  are  those  who  believe — and  I  include  myself  in  the 
number — that  the  real  statutes  of  a  people  are  not  written  in 
books  of  statutes,  but  that  they  are  written  upon  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  mankind.  The  most  constructive  of  the  work  of 
the  Wilson  Administration  has  been  the  rewriting  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  American  people  of  that  statute  which  declares 
that  nothing  pays  permanently  which  is  not  just,  and  that  statute 
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has  been  written  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  of  both  high 
and  low  degree.  Voluntarily,  interlocking  directorates  are  dis- 
appearing. Corporation  managers  are  scrutinizing  their  busi- 
ness affairs,  not  for  the  purpose  any  longer  of  putting  them 
exclusively  to  the  touch  of  profit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering them  in  the  light  of  right  and  wrong.  The  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  partners  from  the  directorates  of  twenty- 
seven  different  corporations  has  been  followed  by  like  conduct 
upon  the  part  of  other  men.  The  voluntary  dissolutions  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  and  of 
other  well-known  corporations,  reveal  the  new  corporate  atti- 
tude, which  is,  that  business  is  no  longer  just  business, — that 
now,  it  is  justice  as  well  as  success.  It  may  have  been  thought 
when  the  Wilson  Administration  came  into  power  that  there 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  shifting  of  the  benefits  of  govern- 
ment from  certain  favored  persons  to  other  favored  persons; 
but  the  lobby  investigation  promptly  disillusioned  prospective 
beneficiaries  as  well  as  the  public.  From  the  very  beginning 
the  legislative  business  of  the  Wilson  Administration,  whether 
wise  or  foolish,  has  been  conducted  without  a  trace  of  suspicion 
that  any  motive  was  the  source  of  inspiration  save  the  motive 
to  promote  the  common  welfare. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock,  that  delightful  satirist  and  novelist 
of  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  gives  in  his  *'Maid 
Marian "  an  account  of  the  formation  under  law  of  Robin 
Hood's  Merry  Band  of  Foresters  and  of  the  practical  workings 
of  its  laws.  Friar  Tuck  immediately  became  a  beneficiary  and 
upon  complaint  that  the  laws  were  ^'turning  discipline  into  profit, 
penalty  into  perquisite,  public  justice  into  private  revenue," 
promptly  replied:  "Why  are  laws  made?  For  the  profit  of 
somebody.  Of  whom?  Of  him  who  makes  them  first,  and  of 
others  as  it  may  happen.  Was  not  I  legislator  in  the  last  article 
and  shall  I  not  thrive  by  my  own  law?" 

In  the  years  agone,  it  was  regarded  as  perfectly  legitimate 
that  those  who  contributed  the  most  in  the  way  of  money  to 
the  victory  of  a  political  party  should  receive  rewards  in  legis- 
lation from  that  party.     So  little  regard  was  given  this  ancient 
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belief  In  the  constructive  legislation  of  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion that  the  belief  soon  fell  into  innocuous  desuetude ;  yea,  more 
than  that  happened,  for  the  eyes  of  good  men  were  opened  to 
the  injustice  of  such  legislative  procedure.  Injustice  does  not 
always  come  from  evil-mindedness.  It  is  just  as  likely  to  spring 
from  precedent.  This  change  was  so  startling  that  it  brought 
from  Elihu  Root  the  remarkable  admission  that  the  people  of 
New  York  had  for  many  years  been  living  under  an  Invisible 
Government  and  that  its  officials  had  been  his  personal  and 
political  friends.  When  an  administration  by  the  course  of  its 
legislation  and  its  method  of  law  enforcement  secures  a  volun- 
tary confession  of  error  from  an  Attorney  General  of  the 
Invisible  Government,  the  people  well  may  applaud. 

Legislation  is  more  comprehensive  than  mere  statutory  enact- 
ment In  that  it  embraces  not  only  the  law  written  by  Congress, 
but  also  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  as  to  what  Congress 
meant  when  it  wrote  it  and  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  It. 
Citizenship  has  been  defined  many  times  by  Constitutions,  by 
statutes  and  by  judicial  decisions;  but  the  hyphenated-American 
has  been  recognized  as  a  slightly  different  citizen  from  the  every- 
day American.  We  have  had  Irish-Americans,  and  Franco- 
Americans,  and  German-Americans,  and  then  just  plain,  old- 
fashioned  Americans.  The  Wilson  Administration  has  not 
sought  to  prevent  America  from  continuing  to  be  the  melting-pot 
of  the  world,  but  it  has  Insisted  that  the  man  of  foreign,  birth 
In  going  into  the  pot  shall  melt  into  a  genuine  American  and  that 
in  coming  out,  if  he  retains  a  more  tender  regard  for  any  other 
land  or  more  affection  for  any  other  Institution  than  he  holds 
for  our  Republic  and  her  institutions,  he  Is  not  an  American, 
although  he  casts  a  ballot.  There  are  two  kinds  of  divorce 
known  to  the  law,  one,  a  vinculo  matromonii;  the  other,  a  mensa 
et  thoro.  Our  naturalization  laws  have  been  satisfied  If  the 
foreign-born  citizen  divorced  himself  by  his  oath  of  renunciation 
from  the  bed  and  board  of  his  native  country.  The  new  natural- 
ization law  of  the  Wilson  Administration,  not  written  as  a  statute 
but  accepted  by  the  people,  demands  that  the  foreigner's  oath 
of  renunciation  shall  be  a  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
to  his  country  in  thought,  purpose  and  conduct. 
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The  most  perfect  government  that  the  world  has  ever  known 
was  the  old  Jewish  theocracy.  God  decreed  in  justice  and  mercy 
and  His  servants  executed.  But  the  cupidity  and  ambition  of 
mankind  did  not  suffer  it  to  survive  long  in  its  purity.  The  next 
most  perfect  government  is  the  individualistic  American  democ- 
racy. If  it  does  not  survive,  its  theory  will  not  be  at  fault  nor  will 
it  be  because  any  political  party  desires  its  extinction.  It  will 
come  to  its  fall  because  of  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  a  certain 
class  of  its  citizens  just  as  the  Jewish  theocracy  went  to  its  fall, 
for  no  honest  man,  however  much  he  may  be  enamored  of  a 
system  of  government,  is  going  to  cling  blindly  to  that  system 
after  he  observes  that  in  its  practical  workings  it  is  doing  injury 
to  the  commonweal. 

But  the  curbing  of  cupidity  so  noticeable  just  now,  the  con- 
traction of  ambition  within  its  lawful  restraints,  the  prominence 
fair  dealing  has  assumed  in  public  affairs — ^these  developments, 
which  were  first  heralded  by  the  golden  thread  of  honesty  which 
the  Wilson  Administration  wove  into  the  governmental  fabric, 
will  save  our  Republic  from  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  theocracy 
and  preserve  America  as  the  greatest  apostle  of  God-given 
Democracy. 

The  leaders  of  the  old  thought  which  brought  the  Republi- 
can Party  to  its  downfall  are  all  back  either  upon  the  tickets  or 
in  charge  of  the  party  machinery.  From  Cannon  to  McKinley, 
from  Penrose  to  Watson,  the  old  guard  stretches  out  its  Jaco- 
bean hands  seeking  the  people's  blessing,  and  loudly  proclaiming 
its  willingness  to  die  for  the  rights  of  man.  But  a  suspicious 
electorate  cynically  asks,  "What  Man?" 


WHAT  IS  BEHIND  THE  JAPANESE 

PERIL  ? 

SiGMUND    HeNSCHEN 

[This  article  is  written  by  an  authority,  who  regards  the 
Japanese  Peril  as  great.  The  Forum  does  not  necessarily  agree 
with  the  views  expressed;  hut  the  views  expressed  are  held  hy  a 
great  many  Army  and  Navy  officers.  The  Forum  will  issue  in  a 
subsequent  number,  an  answer  to  this  article, '\ 


The  CONTENTIONS  OF  THIS  AUTHORITY  ARE  : 

There  is  a  Great  Peril  to  America  in  Japanese 
Aggression. 

The  Greatest  Danger  is  to  American  Occupa- 
tion OF  THE  Philippines. 

Japan  Has  Menaced  American  Possessions. 

Resentment  Towards  the  United  States  Arises 
FROM  Memories  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  and  from 
Friction  in  California. 

Japan  is  Becoming  Friendly  Towards  Germany. 

Guam  and  Hawaii  Are  Threatened. 

Japan  Has  Gained  British  Gold  in  the  War  by 
Selling  Munitions  to  Russia,  Who  is  Financed  by 
England. 


THE  Japanese  are  a  greatly  maligned  people.  They  are 
our  friends.  They  bear  us  no  ill  will.  We  do  too  much 
business  together.  Some  of  them  love  us.  Noted 
Americans  who  have  made  the  trip  to  Japan  have  told  us  so. 
Such  a  rare  thinker  as  ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard  has  said  so. 
Japanese  noblemen  who  have  visited  this  country  have  assured 
us  of  it.  Americans  who  have  been  received  at  the  Japanese 
Court  credit  only  the  highest  motives  to  the  Island  Empire. 
Why  should  they  quarrel  with  us? 
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"  I  am  not  suffering  from  any  vision,"  declared  Captain 
Hobson  before  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  "  In 
May,  19 13,  and  some  weeks  afterwards,  our  canoneers  on  Cor- 
regidor  Island  were  busy  by  day  and  night  with  their  guns.  The 
harbors  were  blockaded  with  mines  and  our  troops  were  sent  out. 
The  government  itself  was  ready  to  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  present.  I  will  ask  him.  In  case 
it  is  not  true,  he  can  deny  it.'* 

No,  that  didn't  happen  when  Roosevelt  was  President.  It  is 
not  an  old  war  scare  being  dug  out  of  forgotten  things.  Captain 
Hobson  said  those  words  on  December  15th,  19 14,  and  our 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  did  not  deny  them.  Such  facts  never  get 
into  the  newspapers. 

It  was  on  May  20th,  19 13,  that  a  United  States  officer's  com- 
mand in  an  outlying  district  received  an  order  to  report  at  once  to 
Manila.  The  order  was  from  General  Bell.  That  night  the 
same  order  was  received  in  every  outlying  post  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  mobilization  of  our  troops  in  Manila  began.  Speed 
was  the  command;  forced  marches  were  necessary.  Day  and 
night,  from  all  parts  of  the  Island  the  United  States  troops 
converged  towards  Manila.  The  command  of  one  officer 
covered  50  miles  in  48  hours.  Arriving  in  Manila  they  found 
that  a  strict  censorship  had  been  put  on  the  cables.  They  learned 
that  only  one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  mountain  batteries 
had  been  left  at  Camp  Stotsenberg.  Filipino  scouts  had  been 
left  In  the  outlying  regions. 

They  learned  their  orders.  All  the  American  forces  were 
to  be  concentrated  on  Corregldor  Island.  They  were  to  prepare 
to  combat  a  Japanese  landing,  the  object  of  which  was  Manila. 
They  were  to  hold  out  until  the  fleet  came.  If  the  Japanese 
landed  at  any  other  place,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
they  would  overrun  the  Islands  until  they  reached  Manila.  In 
Manila,  everything  but  guns,  ammunition  and  food  was  aban- 
doned. Infantry  and  light  artillery  were  transported  to  Cor- 
regldor. The  cavalry  was  too;  but  its  horses  were  left  behind. 
All  the  ammunition  that  could  be  gathered  up  around  the  Islands 
was  brought  to  the  fortress.  It  totaled  20,000  rounds — not 
enough  for  two  days'  hard  fighting.     We  had  more  than  the 
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million  rations  for  our  forces.  Thirteen  million  pesos  in  gold 
were  taken  from  the  Manila  banks  and  stored  on  Corregidor. 
Fort  McKinley  was  abandoned.  The  Fort  on  Grandee  Island 
was  regarded  as  untenable  and  dismantled.  All  the  machines  on 
the  dry  dock  Dewey  were  put  out  of  business. 

We  were  very  strong  on  Corregidor  to  combat  the  Japanese. 
Supplementing  the  fortress'  armament,  we  had  40  pieces  of  field 
artillery.  Our  forces  were  large,  too.  In  the  Corregidor  Gar- 
rison were  10  companies  of  Coast  Artillery,  4,200  infantry  men 
and  16  light  field  pieces.  Of  course,  however,  when  reinforce- 
ments were  brought  in  from  outlying  parts  of  the  island  we  were 
much  stronger — the  force  an  enemy  could  land  would  only 
outnumber  us  about  four  to  one. 

Across  the  bay  from  Corregidor  is  a  mountain.  It  faces  the 
sea  and  descends  towards  Manila  in  a  gradual  slope.  It  was 
on  the  other  side  of  this  mountain  that  the  Japs  were  expected 
to  land.  By  so  doing  they  would  be  protected  from  the  guns  of 
the  fort.  Accordingly  we  decided  to  defend  the  crest  of  this 
mountain  which  is  called  Marivales. 

These  are  the  forces  that  took  positions  on  Marivales :  the 
13th  and  24th  Infantry,  three  companies  of  the  15th,  three  regi- 
ments of  Field  Artillery  and  one  mountain  battery.  Gun  em- 
placements were  built,  trenches  were  dug,  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments were  strung  up.  Day  by  day  messages  from  the  War 
Department  became  more  alarming;  day  by  day,  to  prevent  a 
panic,  the  people  in  Manila  were  told  it  was  only  a  manoeuvre; 
day  by  day  for  two  months  an  enemy's  fleet  was  expected — but 
it  did  not  come.     What  happened? 

Let  us  get  into  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  month  of  May, 
19 13.  The  California  legislature  had  passed  the  Bradford  Bill, 
excluding  the  Japanese  from  holding  land.  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  said  "...  the  people  of  this  State  are  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  them  (the  Japanese)  or  any  Orientals  owning 
our  land."  This  created  an  uproar  In  Japan.  Every  outcry  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  was  cabled  back  to  Japan  and 
fanned  to  war  heat.  Of  course  those  charming  Japanese  whom 
Americans  have  met  here  and  in  Japan,  did  not  do  the  fanning. 
Neither  did  the  Japanese  people. 
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The  Mikado's  Government  sent  a  protest  to  our  State  De- 
partment. President  Wilson  requested  Governor  Johnson  of 
California  to  relieve  the  situation.  He  quietly  took  up  the  matter 
with  the  Legislature  which  refused  to  make  any  concessions.  The 
people  of  California  are  fanatics.  The  man  sitting  comfortably 
in  the  East  could  not  see  that  the  Californians  were  fighting  for 
the  homes  of  the  small  fruit  farmers  and  the  safeguarding  of 
American  community  life  against  Orientalism.  War  demonstra- 
tions occurred  in  Tokio — Bryan  left  the  Chautauqua  Circuit  flat 
and  made  a  trip  to  California.  He  returned  to  Washington. 
The  California  Legislature  refused  to  revoke  the  Bradford  Bill. 
The  diplomatic  conversations  in  Washington  became  alarming. 
There  came  a  cipher  message  to  General  Bell;  there  came  our 
mobilization  on  Corregidor  Island. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  beautiful  word  in  diplomatic 
language  Was  used.  The  word  is  *'  indisposed."  The  British 
Ambassador  became  "  indisposed."  To  handle  the  post  while 
this  official  was  indisposed,  there  came  to  Washington  a  very 
charming  English  gentleman,  Sir  William  Terrill.  Sir  William 
Terrill  was  well  liked  in  France,  Russia,  Servia  and  Montenegro. 
Before  the  second  Balkan  War  broke  out,  he  was  also  well  liked 
in  Bulgaria.  With  Isolowsky,  the  Russian  Ambassador  to 
France,  the  brains  of  Sir  William  were  responsible  for  the  Balkan 
league  against  Turkey.  European  diplomats  admire  his  rapier. 
They  know  him  as  the  right  hand  man  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the 
British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
important  diplomats  on  the  British  foreign  oflSce  staff.  Wash- 
ington welcomed  him  with  open  arms. 

Of  course  it  was  only  a  coincidence  that  Sir  William  Terrill 
came  to  Washington  when  an  event  of  extreme  importance  to 
British  diplomacy  was  in  the  air.  It  was  the  Panama  Canal 
Tolls  Controversy.  Admirable  moment,  too — with  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  running  amuck  against  the  Japanese.  You 
see  England  and  Japan  were  allies — they  are  still,  but  not  such 
close  allies — but  more  of  that  later. 

One  does  not  profess  to  know  the  conversation  of  Sir  William 
Terrill.  One  merely  knows  the  facts  of  the  Washington  situa- 
tion and  what  happened.    It  Is  not  difficult,  however,  to  imagine 
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Sir  William  smiling  In  his  friendly  way  and  saying,  **  You  ask 
us  to  use  our  Influence  with  Japan  and  call  her  off.  We  appre- 
ciate fully  that  you  are  our  blood  cousins,  we  like  you,  but  is  it 
reasonable,  dear  friends,  to  expect  us  to  Injure  our  relations  with 
Japan  while  you  are  opposing  us  on  the  Panama  Canal  question? 
We  should  like  to  know,   really, — but, " 

It  happened.  We  renounced  our  coastal  rights  in  the 
Panama  Canal.  Our  boys  on  Corregldor  were  finally  sent  back 
to  their  posts.     Japan  was  called  off. 

If  anything  has  been  Implied  against  the  Japanese,  Fm  sorry. 
They  love  us.  Many  of  our  great  Americans  have  told  us  so. 
It's  pretty  hard  not  to  love  anybody  when  you  get  $20,000  for  a 
single  lecture.  A  club  of  Toklo  paid  that  for  a  talk  by  a  dis- 
tinguished American. 

Baron  Shibusawa  came  to  America.  He  Is  known  as  the 
Morgan  of  Japan.  One  might  call  him  a  Japanese  Sir  William 
Terrill.  He  made  one  mistake.  He  began  his  speeches  In  San 
Francisco.  There  is  an  American  sentiment  In  San  Francisco  on 
Oriental  Immigration.  It  has  no  Illusions  about  the  English, 
the  Germans,  or  the  Japanese. 

But  why  should  Japan  go  to  war  with  us?  They  trade  with 
us.  They  are  tax-ridden;  they  can't  afford  war.  Let  us  first 
understand  the  Japanese !  Do  you  know  what  Bushido  is?  It  is 
something  worse  than  Bernhardism.  Bushido  is  a  code  that  has 
been  handed  down  to  the  Japanese  from  the  Middle  Ages.  Its 
slogan  is  "  Dai  Nippon !  "  It  goes  *'  Deutschland  Ueber  Alles  " 
one  better.  It  means  the  glorification  of  the  Japanese;  and  God 
help  anybody  who  stands  in  their  way.  It  teaches  that  no  sac- 
rifice is  too  great  for  the  Mikado.  It  is  the  code  of  the  Empire. 
Its  power  Is  so  great  In  these  modern  days  that,  when  his  Em- 
peror died,  NogI,  hero  of  the  Russian  war,  committed  hari-kari, 
so  that  he  might  accompany  his  Emperor  and  safeguard  him  on 
his  way  to  the  Fields  of  Paradise.  That  happened  but  a  few 
years  ago,  when  one  of  the  biggest  men  In  Japan  yielded  to  the 
doctrines  of  Bushido.  It  conclusively  showed  the  enormous 
primitive  feeling  that  is  beneath  the  Japanese  race. 

You  remember  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth.  You  remember 
how  Roosevelt  stopped  Japan's  war  with  Russia  and  brought 
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peace — a  humane  act,  an  act  for  which  the  Japanese  people 
should  be  grateful.  And  secretly  the  Japanese  Government  was. 
But  that  wasn't  their  game.  They  didn't  dare  tell  the  Japanese 
people  that  they  should  be  grateful  for  peace.  Dai  Nippon  1 
What  they  told  them  was  this — ''  By  treacherous  diplomacy  the 
United  States  Government  robbed  you  out  of  an  indemnity  that 
Russia  should  have  paid.'* 

Ask  any  American  who  has  been  to  Japan,  except  those  who 
have  been  wined  and  dined  and  had  their  mentality  chloro- 
formed! Exempt  those  who  have  an  axe  to  grind,  those  who 
are  making  money  out  of  the  Japanese !  Include  all  those  who 
have  an  ounce  of  brains  and  who  care  enough  for  their  country 
to  tell  the  truth.    You'll  get  the  same  answer — the  Japs  hate  us. 

Why?  Go  back  to  Portsmouth.  On  the  field  of  battle, 
Japan  was  the  victor.  Potentially  she  was  defeated;  financially 
she  was  at  the  end  of  her  rope.  Her  delegates  came  into  the 
Portsmouth  Conference  with  a  chip  on  their  shoulders.  Being 
good  diplomats,  they  demanded  impossible  peace  terms.  Baron 
Witte  of  Russia  demurred.  In  a  flash,  the  Japanese  took  him 
up,  renounced  their  terms  and  signed  peace  without  an  indemnity. 

Japanese  money  had  built  their  army  and  navy.  Japanese 
blood  had  gone  out  in  the  war.  Did  the  Mikado's  officials  dare  to 
say  to  the  people,  "  We  couldn't  get  any  indemnity;  you've  got 
to  pay  higher  taxes  "?  Instead  they  played  the  game  cleverly. 
They  turned  their  people  against  the  one  country  that  had  been 
sympathetic  with  them  in  the  war.  They  told  them  that  the 
United  States  had  robbed  them  of  that  indemnity.  They  fanned 
a  hatred  against  us.  They  did  this  so  they  could  build  a  bigger 
navy  and  a  bigger  army.  They've  been  building  this  for  only 
one  reason. 

But  the  Japs  got  Manchuria  from  Russia;  that's  colony 
enough.  Glorious  prize  I  Wondrous  field  for  Japanese  ex- 
pansion! "The  Orient  for  the  Orientals" — beautiful  phrase* 
Let  us  examine  Manchuria !  Since  the  Japanese  War  against 
Russia,  they  have  colonized  Manchuria.  Thomas  F.  Maillard, 
Editor  of  the  China  Press,  a  deep  student  of  Oriental  affairs 
who  has  lived  in  the  Orient,  says  that  the  Japanese  colonization 
of  Manchuria  has  been  a  crass  failure.     He  points  out  that  the 
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Japanese  Government  made  every  concession  to  Japanese  colon- 
ists ;  but  it  didn^t  work.  And  here  is  where  you  get  to  the  kernel 
of  the  Japanese  proposition;  in  day  labor,  a  Japanese  is  no  good 
against  any  other  Oriental.  His  standard  of  living  is  higher. 
Chinamen  or  Koreans  can  undercut  him  any  day.  His  paradise 
of  competition  is  against  Westerners.  His  paradise  of  competi- 
tion is  Mexico,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  he  under- 
cuts, there  he  profits,  there  he  multiplies.  Korea  and  China  are 
economically  impossible  for  the  Japanese  outlet.  They  can  trade 
but  not  create  there.  The  logical  resting  place  of  this  outlet  is 
in  Western  civilization,  and  there  the  United  States  bars 
the  way. 

The  majority  of  Americans  are  familiar  with  Hay  and  the 
policy  of  the  Open  Door  in  China.  How  many  Americans  know 
about  the  "  Closed  Door  "?  What  do  we  care  about  China?  A 
Republican  Campaign  Committee  once  coined  a  fundamental  line. 
It  was  "  Trade  follows  the  Flag."  It  is  rather  difficult  for  the 
average  man  to  see  where  he  profits  because  somebody  else  does 
so  many  millions  of  dollars  of  untramelled  business  in  China. 
Which  gets  us  back  to  the  involved  question  of  how  much  foreign 
trade  means  in  the  pockets  of  the  average  American.  There  is 
no  place  for  that  here.  But  there  is  a  place  for  that  idea  that  a 
certain  mass  of  people  living  under  a  Government  owe  something 
to  the  welfare  of  their  country.  It  is  the  idea  of  throwing  every- 
thing in  the  last  analysis  into  a  common  pool,  all  for  one  and 
one  for  all.  This  is  conscious  nationalism.  Of  course  it  is  only 
an  ideal.  Every  nation  in  the  European  war  has  shown  it  has 
ideals — Japan  too.  We  have  ideals  also — latent  ideals.  We  are 
apt  not  to  think  about  them  until  war  comes — which  is  costly. 
All  of  which  turns  on  the  "  Closed  Door  of  China." 

Do  you  know  what  happened  when  the  German  fortress  in 
Tsing  Tau  fell?  Tsing  Tau,  being  a  part  of  China,  the  Japanese 
declared  war  against  Germany  to  get  it.  As  Count  Hayasi  said 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  "  She  (Japan)  will  be  able 
to  reap  advantage  to  herself."  The  Japanese  got  after  Tsing 
Tau.  The  English  did  not  like  this.  They  insisted  upon  send- 
ing an  Expeditionary  Force  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  Japanese.    The  Japs  had  ample  military  strength  to  capture 
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that  isolated  German  garrison.  They  did.  The  English  came 
in  at  the  death.  The  German  commander  surrendered  his  sword 
to  the  Japanese,  who  accepted  it  in  the  name  of  the  Mikado. 
The  English  commander  stepped  forward  and  said:  "And  I 
accept  it  in  the  name  of  King  George."  The  Japanese  turned 
to  the  Englishman  and  said :  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself  I  Tsing 
Tau  has  been  captured  by  the  Japanese."  This  was  told  to  me 
by  an  eye-witness  of  the  surrender.  Its  significance  in  view  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  is  enormous. 

Of  course,  being  thousands  of  miles  away,  few  Americans 
paid  any  attention  when  the  Japanese  subsequently  made  certain 
diplomatic  demands  upon  China.  We  disapproved  and  being 
unprepared,  ceased  to  disapprove.  The  Japanese  demands  prac- 
tically meant  a  Japanization  of  China. 

The  map  tells  stories.  It  tells  the  story  of  Russia — and  of 
China.  Hordes  of  people.  Is  it  so  hard  to  conceive  of  Japanese 
efficiency  going  into  China,  using  the  resources  of  that  country, 
turning  out  swarms  of  Chinese  soldiers  trained  by  Japan  to  fight 
with  machines  instead  of  gongs  and  lurid  colored  flags.  They 
did  that  with  their  own  country  when  it  was  in  just  as  sleepy  a 
condition. 

But  they  don't  want  to  fight  us.  They  love  us.  Baron 
Shibusawa  said  so.  They  love  us  so  much  that  they  are  deeply 
interested  in  our  country  and  its  possessions.     The  Intelligence 

Department  of  Manila  in  19 13,  employed  a  man  named . 

He  became  violently  interested  in  two  Japanese  traders  who 
were  not  interested  in  trading.  He  learned  that  they  had  of- 
fered the  United  States  Infantry  Sergeant  a  big  sum  of  money 
if  he  would  hand  over  the  plans  of  Corregidor  Fortress.     The 

Sergeant  told  .  drew  up  a  fake  set  of  plans.     He 

told  the  sergeant  to  meet  the  Japanese  and  ask  for  $50,000. 
They  met  in  a  hotel  in  Manila.  The  sergeant  delivered  the 
fake  set  of  plans  and  asked  for  $50,000.  was  in  an  ad- 
joining room.  The  Japanese  were  disposed  to  haggle  over  the 
price.    They  returned  the  plans  and  asked  if  they  could  give  the 

decision   the  following  evening.     rushed  into  the  room. 

He  placed  the  Japanese  under  arrest.     The  Japs  had  the  fake 
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plans  but  ultimately  the  Japs  had  to  be  released  because  no 
money  had  changed  hands. 

An  American,  whose  name  for  obvious  reasons  must  be  with- 
held, did  Secret  Service  work  for  us  in  Japan.  He  is  personally 
known  to  the  writer.  He  has  a  scar  of  a  bullet  on  his  forearm; 
he  got  it  for  going  too  close  to  the  fortifications  in  the  Harbor 
of  Nagasaki,  preferring  the  wound  to  a  term  in  jail.  He  re- 
mained in  Japan  for  an  entire  year.  It  was  his  business  to  mine 
for  under  strata  of  sentiment  as  well  as  to  obtain  military  and 
naval  knowledge.  Time  and  time  again  he  heard  the  subject 
of  the  Portsmouth  Peace  Conference  brought  up  and  always  the 
Jap's  attitude  was  that  some  day  America  would  pay  for  it.  He 
was  informed  that  the  defences  of  Nagasaki  are  impregnable. 
This  condition  of  American  spies  in  America  leads  to  an  inevi- 
table conclusion.     It  is  a  certain  forerunner  of  war. 

The  writer  is  personally  acquainted  with  an  officer  formerly 
in  charge  of  our  Intelligence  Department  in  the  Philippines.  He 
told  me  that  the  Japanese  know  everything  about  the  Islands 
that  is  worth  knowing.  The  Japanese  have  complete  plans  of 
the  forts  on  Grandee  Island;  he  knows  that  for  a  fact.  The 
Japanese  General  Staff  know  every  possible  landing  place  in  the 
Philippines;  they  have  prepared  maps  and  tactical  reports  so 
that  when  the  day  comes  their  officers  will  know  which  positions 
will  be  easier  to  hold  and  which  position  of  ours  could  be 
attacked  with  success  or  with  failure.  The  officer  recognized 
many  Japanese  officers  among  "  business  men  "  who  came  to  the 
Islands  when  he  was  in  the  Intelligence  Department.  He  in- 
formed me  particularly  of  cases  of  men  who  claimed  to  represent 
fish  houses  and  who  went  to  ports  of  the  Philippines  perfectly 
absurd  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  business.  He  said  he 
always  detailed  some  man  in  his  department  to  follow  them. 
He  would  always  get  a  report  that  the  Japanese  '*  fish  merchant  " 
was  using  his  camera  at  every  opportunity.  He  said  that  the 
Japs  were  so  clever  in  this  work  that  it  was  extremely  hard  to 
catch  them  with  anything  incriminating.  He  said  that  their 
audacity  was  beyond  belief.  Once  the  Japanese  Chief  of  Staff, 
a  very  well  known  man,  sent  his  nephew  to  the  Philippines  armed 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  American  authorities.     The 
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Intelligence  Department  was  at  a  loss  how  to  handle  the  case. 
For  diplomatic  reasons,  they  could  not  offend  so  high  a  man  as 
die  Japanese  General  of  Staff.  His  nephew  was  commended  to 
their  hospitality.  To  protect  themselves,  the  American  Secret 
Service  offered  the  distinguished  visitor  an  escort  of  two  officers 
to  accompany  him  all  around  the  Island.  But  the  Jap  politely 
declined,  saying  he  did  not  wish  to  give  the  Americans  any 
trouble.  So  they  followed  him.  They  saw  he  was  taking  exten- 
sive information  but  was  putting  nothing  down  on  paper.  They 
were  powerless.  They  did  not  dare  arrest  him  for  lack  of 
evidence.  It  was  a  General  on  duty  in  the  Philippines  who  told 
me  that  if  the  Japanese  struck,  then,  they  could  overrun  the 
Islands  in  two  weeks. 

Come  West.  We  are  building  new  fortifications  in  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii.  A  Japanese  aviator  turned  up  there.  He  was 
just  a  barnstormer  who  wanted  to  make  some  money  on  exhibi- 
tion flights.  Very  suddenly  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  fly  over 
the  Pearl  Harbor  fortifications.  Now  that  trip  would  have 
interested  a  Japanese  military  aviator.  The  Japanese  General 
Staff  would  have  prized  any  photographs  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
defences  taken  from  an  aeroplane.  Our  military  authorities 
stopped  his  flight.  The  Jap  then  had  the  effrontery  to  report 
the  incident  to  Tokio  as  a  "  discourtesy  "  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  our  General  Staff  that  there  are  more 
trained  reserved  soldiers  in  Hawaii  than  there  are  soldiers  of 
the  United  States.  Where  would  they  get  their  equipment  from 
in  the  event  of  war?  Don't  forget  that  during  the  Japanese 
riots  in  Vancouver,  a  Japanese  boarding  house  was  raided.  It 
was  found  to  contain  stores  of  ammunition  and  machine  guns. 
But,  of  course,  if  the  Japanese  had  stored  these  so  far  west  as 
the  Pacific  Coast,  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  store 
munitions  in  Hawaii.  It  is  known  to  our  military  authorities 
that  there  are  more  Japanese  who  have  served  in  their  army  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  to-day  than  there  are  in  the  mobile  field  army 
of  our  country.  This  statement  is  at  odds  with  the  statistics  of 
Japanese  immigration.  It  is  an  open  secret  though  that  Japanese 
land  in  Lower  California,  Mexican  soil,  and  then  cross  the. 
border  into  the  United  States.     The  last  estimate  our  military 
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authorities  had  showed  one  quarter  of  a  million  Japs  in  Mex- 
ico. During  the  present  trouble  in  Mexico,  it  has  been  estab- 
lished— although  newspaper  publication  has  been  suppressed 
— that  Japanese  officers  are  with  the  Mexican  trouble  mak- 
ers and  that  Japan  has  sold  quantities  of  ammunition  to  Mex- 
ico. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Felix  Diaz  was  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Japan  and  that  just  recently  Carranza  sent 
one  of  his  high  officials  on  a  similar  visit.  Of  course  we  do  not 
know  what  takes  place  at  these  conferences  between  Mexicans 
and  Japs  in  Tokio,  but  one  presumes  that  being  military  men 
they  discuss  the  best  ways  of  cultivating  rice. 

Come  on  further  West  I  Never  heard  of  Fonseca  Bay?  It 
is  in  Nicaragua.  It  is  north  of  the  Panama  Canal.  A  number 
of  Japanese  were  discovered  there  to  be  making  soundings  of 
the  bay — an  ideal  landing  place.  The  American  Consul  was 
informed.  He  lay  in  wait  one  day  and  discovered  a  Jap  taking 
surveying  and  sounding  instruments  that  were  hidden  under  a 
bush  on  the  edge  of  the  harbor.  He  followed  him.  The  Jap 
got  into  a  boat  that  had  been  beached.  The  boat  was  manned 
by  Japanese;  they  were  seen  to  be  surveying  the  harbor.  Cer- 
tain newspapers  learned  of  the  incident.  Our  State  Department 
denied  it.  Of  course  for  the  Japs  it  was  purely  an  innocent 
pastime.* 

Come  on  North  I  You've  heard  of  Turtle  Bay.  It  is  in  Lower 
California.  A  Japanese  warship  went  aground  there.  Too  bad. 
The  Japs  needed  four  other  warships  to  get  it  off.  It  took  four 
weeks  to  get  that  single  warship  off.  To  get  it  off,  the  Japanese 
had  to  make  landing  parties  and  overrun  the  entire  region  there- 
about. Of  course,  being  in  Turtle  Bay  and  having  sounding 
instruments  aboard  all  these  warships,  the  Japs  did  not  use  them. 

Of  this  affair  a  high  United  States  officer  told  me,  "  We  know 
that  the  Japanese  Incident  at  Turtle  Bay  was  not  an  accident, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  deliberately  ran  a  warship 
aground  so  as  to  give  them  an  excuse  to  make  observations  and 
to  prepare  Turtle  Bay  as  a  landing  place.  We  criticized  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  permitting  the  Japanese 
to  land  there  and  to  remain  there  for  two  weeks — time  enough 

*The  incident  is  also  well  known  in  certain  Central  American  circles. 
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to  make  a  survey  of  the  terrain  to  choose  artillery  emplacements 
and,  for  all  we  know,  to  build  wireless  stations — wherefore  it 
was  criminal  to  allow  them  to  remain  there  for  two  weeks  before 
even  investigating  what  business  they  had  there." 

Come  further  North  I  The  Japanese  have  been  caught  with 
the  plans  of  San  Francisco  forts  in  their  possession.  American 
officers  there  are  no  longer  allowed  to  have  Japanese  servants. 
But  that  is,  of  course,  because  the  Japs  do  not  know  how  to  cook. 
The  Japanese  have  been  caught  taking  the  depths  of  the  unfor- 
tified harbor  of  Monterey,  where  troops  could  easily  be  landed. 
But,  of  course,  the  Japanese  were  taking  depths  so  as  to  know 
where  to  place  fishing  nets. 

The  Japs  have  been  caught  in  California  near  the  Mexican 
border  and  near  the  border  of  the  State  of  Washington,  where 
complete  data  on  the  terrain  has  been  found  in  their  possession. 
But  of  course,  being  an  ambitious  race,  the  Japs  are  desirous  of 
improving  themselves  in  surveying.  They  have  been  caught  by 
army  officers  in  the  passes  of  our  Western  mountains.  But  of. 
course  they  want  to  know  these  passes;  for  some  day  they  may 
be  tourist  guides. 

The  Japanese  have  not  forgotten  an  incident  that  took  place 
in  California.  When  the  squadron  of  Rear  Admiral  Yashiro  was 
lying  ofi  the  coast,  a  ball  was  given  in  their  honor  in  a  hotel  in 
Pasadena.  "  We  would  just  as  soon  dance  with (a  dis- 
paraging epithet) ,"  remarked  a  young  woman  of  Pasadena, — 
which  remark  was  at  once  reported  in  the  California  newspapers. 
Rear  Admiral  Yashiro  caused  the  ball  to  be  postponed,  and  at 
once  reported  the  incident  to  his  government  as  an  insult.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  according  to  previous  plans,  school  children  of 
North  Beach  were  to  visit  the  Japanese  squadron.  They  were 
about  to  take  the  car  for  San  Pedro,  when  a  telegram  from 
Rear  Admiral  Yashiro  told  them  that  they  would  not  be  received. 
The  Japs  do  not  forget.* 

They  have  been  caught  around  New  York.  Last  summer  in 
a  certain  boarding  house,  north  of  New  York  City,  there  stayed 
a  young  Japanese  surveyor,  well  liked,  by  all  the  ladies  in  the 

*It  was,  of  course,  an  unfortunate  and  ill-timed  remark,  which  only  people  who 
have  lived  close  to  coolie  laborers  from  the  Orient  understand. 
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house,  for  his  charming  manners.  The  young  Jap  was  a  college 
student.  He  was  supplementing  his  University  course  by  survey- 
ing work  in  the  field.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  surveying  that 
approach  to  New  York  from  the  North  which  is  called  "  The 
Hne  of  the  Harlem  Valley."     One  day  he  made  a  trip  to  the 

Inn.    The  Inn  was  a  charming  place.    Two  Germans, 

whose  names  have  frequently  appeared  in  our  newspapers,  stayed 
there.  The  Jap,  when  the  surveying  was  finished,  went  to  see 
them.  But  of  course  the  Jap  went  to  discuss  the  works  of 
Goethe. 

Which  takes  us  back  to  the  Orient.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  European  War,  Japan  has  been  playing  ducks  and  drakes 
with  the  British  Far  Eastern  Policy.  They  have  not  sent  a 
soldier  to  Europe;  they  have  not  sent  a  warship  to  Europe. 
What  they  have  been  doing  is  this:  they  have  been  getting  fat 
on  American  money.  American  bankers  have  loaned  the  money 
to  England  and  France.  These  nations  have  passed  it  on  to 
Russia.  Russia  has  passed  it  on  to  Japan.  The  Japanese  in 
return  have  given  guns  and  ammunition. 

Outside  of  ourselves,  they  are  the  one  important  foreign 
nation  that  has  been  getting  powerful  on  the  war.  Most  of  the 
ammunition  factories  in  Japan  are  Government  owned.  The 
Government  has  been  getting  the  money.  The  Government, 
seeing  England  with  its  hands  tied  up,  has  disregarded  the  spirit 
of  its  British  Alliance.  Against  every  diplomatic  precedent  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Japanese  have  been  gaining  and  gainmg  in 
Far  Eastern  power.  The  Islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra  are 
owned  by  Holland.  England  never  wanted  Holland  to  fortify 
them.  Under  pressure  Holland  agreed  not  to  do  so  if  England 
would  guarantee  them.  Alarmed  at  Japanese  motives,  Holland 
has  asked  Great  Britain  for  a  pledge  of  safeguarding  her  Far 
Eastern  possessions  in  the  event  of  Japanese  aggression.  Eng- 
land is  unable  to  give  it.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  the 
same  reason  are  unofficially  protesting  against  sending  any  more 
troops  into  the  European  conflict. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  rise  of  Japan  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  British  Foreign  Office  to  flirt  with  the  Yellow  Man 
at  the  expense  of  her  Pacific  Colonies  and  Canada.     England 
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knows  it.  Japan  knows  it.  Germany  knows  it.  Canada  knows 
it.  The  Japanese  newspapers  to-day  are  filled  with  praise  for 
the  German  army.  After  getting  what  she  wanted  at  Tsing  Tau 
and  the  German  islands  in  the  Pacific,  Japan  has  not  been  guilty 
of  hostile  act  against  Germany.  Instead  she  has  been  friendly. 
Inside  diplomacy  knows  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  Inside 
diplomacy  knows  Mexico,  Japan  and  Germany.  It  knows  a 
Russian  agreement  with  Japan  and  it  can  see  Germany  added 
to  this  agreement  regarding  the  Far  East  when  the  war  is  over. 
Inside  diplomacy  fears  the  Oriental  question  from  an  American 
viewpoint — ^more  than  it  does  any  submarine  issues.  When  our 
submarine  controversy  with  Germany  was  acute  in  April  of  this 
year,  it  was  Baron  Chinda  who  called  at  the  State  Department, 
and  using  Japanese  immigration  as  the  excuse,  chided  us.  And 
the  wind  blows  where?  Inside  diplomacy  can  see  a  Japanese- 
American  war  with  every  other  nation  *'Hands-Off," — com- 
pletely counterbalanced  in  power. 

In  the  appropriations  of  the  Japanese  "  Diet "  a  large  sum 
of  money  is  voted  for  which  no  public  accounting  has  to  be  given. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  our  *'  Infantry  Journal  "  there  was  tabulated 
the  military  strength  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Opposite 
Japan  was  the  word  "  Unknown  " :  hence  the  secret  appropria- 
tions of  the  Diet.  The  Japanese  people  are  tax-ridden.  They  are 
bearing  these  taxes.  They  are  building  a  larger  and  larger 
navy.  Why?  Why  are  large  navies  built?  So  that  the  people 
of  a  country  may  be  taken  to  see  the  world  and  be  taught  to 
drink  grape  juice?  Why  are  the  Japanese  people  bearing  an 
excessive  burden  of  armament  taxation  without  protest? 

When  the  Japanese  took  the  Marshall  Islands  from  Germany 
in  this  war,  they  promised  this  government  that  their  occupation 
would  not  be  permanent.  What  business  was  it  of  ours?  The 
map  tells  that  a  Japanese  fleet  based  on  the  fortified  Marshall 
Islands  would  be  a  direct  menace  to  our  line  of  communication 
between  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  If  the  Japanese  navy 
controls  the  Pacific  Ocean,  she  can  do  exactly  what  she  likes  with 
our  trade  in  the  event  of  trouble — ^just  as  England  has  crippled 
Germany's  trade.  She  has  already  caused  our  cotton  interests 
to  lose  $20,000,000  in  Manchuria.  Admiral  Dewey  called  the 
Philippines,  "  the  key  to  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific.**    That  key 
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is  menaced  by  the  present  Japanese  occupation  of  the  Marshall 
Islands.  Also,  after  promising  this  government  that  they  would 
not  retain  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Japs  began  to  fortify  them. 
We  know  that  we  would  quickly  lose  the  Philippines.  Our  rally- 
ing point  would  be  the  Island  of  Guam.  Guam  we  have  pos- 
sessed for  seventeen  years.  There  is  not  sufficient  water  at  the 
dock  of  the  naval  station  to  land  a  steam  launch  there.  As  a 
base  in  the  event  of  a  naval  action,  it  is  highly  important  and 
completely  useless.  Since  the  Spanish-American  war  we  have 
talked  about  fortifying  it  but  we  have  taken  it  out  in  talk.  You 
see  there  are  no  votes  in  Guam  and  money  spent  there  doesn^t 
do  any  good — politically.  Of  it,  Mahan,  the  great  strategist  of 
the  history  of  the  American  Navy  said:  "  Guam  securely  held 
with  a  fleet  superior  to  Japan's  threatens  every  Japanese  interest, 
from  Dalny  and  Korea  to  Nagasaki  and  Yokohama."  Yet  our 
naval  activity  there  is  almost  zero.  Japanese  cruisers  have  made 
surveys  of  its  base  because  nobody  has  been  there  to  stop  them. 
It  is  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  great  American  triangle 
quadrilateral  which  runs  northeast  to  Dutch  Harbor  on  the 
Alaskan  Islands,  which  drops  down  to  Hawaii,  then  southwest- 
ward  to  Tutuila,  and  then  northwestward,  linking  with  Guam.  It 
is  our  naval  layout  in  the  event  of  a  war  in  the  Pacific;  but  the 
Marshall  Islands  in  Japanese  hands  break  it  up  and  even  if  our 
fleet  did  get  through  to  Guam  after  the  Philippines  had  fallen, 
it  would  arrive  there  in  the  greatest  state  of  exhaustion  of  sup- 
plies— and  Guam  is  almost  devoid  of  supplies.  And  it  is  only 
three  days  from  the  Japanese  coast.  None  of  the  four  points 
of  this  American  Pacific  Quadrilateral  has  been  efficiently 
guarded.  During  the  present  war,  by  capturing  the  German 
Ladrones,  Japan  has  reached  a  point  within  forty-five  miles  of 
Guam.  Their  acquisition  of  the  Marshall  Islands  has  completely 
menaced  the  southern  section  of  the  quadrilateral.  Few  Ameri- 
cans know  that  such  a  quadrilateral  exists,  or  its  importance. 
The  Japanese  have  known  it  and  are  very  much  awake  to  it  and 
to  show  just  why  it  is  a  good  proposition  for  them  to  go  to  war 
against  the  United  States,  just  what  chances  they  would  have  of 
success,  consider  the  testimony  of  our  Admiral  Winslow  in  com- 
mand of  our  fleet  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  has  not  a  first-class 
fighting  ship  of  any  type.    There  is  one  armored  cruiser  on  the 
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coast  and  one  In  Asiatic  waters,  the  old  hulk  Brooklyn — renova- 
ted relic  of  the  Spanish-American  war.  Add  to  this  five  more 
armored  cruisers,  several  protected  cruisers,  several  not  Impor- 
tant vessels  doing  police  work,  some  old  destroyers  and  nineteen 
submarines — nine  of  which  are  worthless — and  you  have  our 
naval  strength  in  the  Pacific.  Suppose  something  should  hap- 
pen to  Panama  Canal,  some  explosion  that  would  start  the  slides, 
some  Innocent  merchant  ship  filled  with  explosives  touched  oi? 
in  Gatun  Lock.  It  would  be  two  months  before  we  ever  could  get 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Japan  has  two  new  battle 
cruisers.  Two  more  are  building.  The  Kongo  would  wreck 
our  only  floating  drydock  in  the  Philippines.  With  their  high 
speed  they  could  rush  at  Guam  to  take  on  coal.  They  could  raid 
on  the  entire  coast,  they  could  wreck  the  big  drydock  in  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii.  This  may  sound  exaggerated  but  the  fact  Is 
that  Japan  has  battle  cruisers.  Nothing  can  compete  with  a 
battle  cruiser  except  a  battle  cruiser.  Understand  that  a  battle 
cruiser  is  a  ship  that  has  sacrificed  the  armor  of  a  dreadnought 
for  greater  hitting  power  with  Its  guns  and  that  has  sacrificed 
the  weight  of  armor  for  terrific  speed.  Remember  the  lessons 
of  the  present  war  with  the  fast  and  heavily  armored  German 
cruisers  Gneisenau  and  Scharnhorst  which  lay  off  out  of  range  of 
Craddock's  fleet  and  hammered  it  to  pieces  of?  South  America. 
Remember  that  It  was  battle  cruisers  that  won  for  the  English 
the  battle  of  the  North  Sea  and  that  we  have  none  and  Japan 
will  soon  have  four. 

We  are  trying  to  balk  the  Japs'  ambitions  in  the  East.  We've 
said  they  are  not  good  enough  to  be  in  our  country.  We've 
imposed  upon  them — so  their  statesmen  told  them — their  taxa- 
tion inheritance  from  the  Russian  War.  They  love  us.  They 
receive  our  exalted  visitors  with  open  arms.  We  deign  to  visit 
their  shores.  Will  the  Honorable  Americans  be  pleased  to  sully 
themselves  by  dining  at  their  most  ungracious  tables?  And  when 
our  backs  are  turned,  their  infernal  Bushido  spirit  possesses 
them.  And  instead  of  their  oily  rubbing  of  hand  over  hand  and 
submissive  intaking  of  breath,  they  become  as  their  heathen  gods 
— creatures  of  wrath. 

And  we  slumber  on. 


A  TRIAL  OF  SOCIALISM  IN  MEXICO 

WHAT  THE  MEXICANS  ARE  FIGHTING  FOR 

M.    C.    ROLLAND 

[President  Wilson  in  one  of  his  public  addresses  declared 
that  we  must  permit  the  Latin- American  republics  to  work  out 
their  own  redemption,  as  the  United  States  have  worked  out 
their  problems  of  freedom;  but  as  revolution  has  succeeded  revo- 
lution with  kaleidoscopic  swiftness,  the  American  public  has 
asked,  ''  What  does  Mexico  want?  What  are  these  Mexicans 
fighting  for?  ^'  These  questions,  M.  C,  Rolland,  a  native  Mex- 
ican, a  dreamer  and  practical  revolutionist,  answers,  and 
answers  satisfactorily.  There  is  something  deeper  in  the  revo- 
lution than  brigandage.  Raids  and  plots  make  noisy  newspaper 
headlines,  but  the  slow  progress  of  a  people  up  from  slavery 
and  poverty  mark  the  real  results.  The  writer  of  the  article  is 
a  personal  friend  of  General  Carranza — the  First  Chief  of  Mex- 
ico to-day.^ 

THE  movement,  which  the  people  of  every  race  and  of 
every  tongue  are  intensifying  more  and  more  in  their 
search  for  a  better  social  organization  to  ensure  success 
and  happiness — since  all  previous  existing  systems,  including  the 
religious  and  the  commercial,  have  failed  owing  to  the  revulsion 
of  mankind  since  the  time  of  Plato  against  the  exploitation  of 
the  masses — this  movement  has  always  been  of  paramount  In- 
terest as  the  most  powerful  instrument  for  rendering  practical 
the  theories  advanced  for  securing  the  welfare  of  the  majority 
of  mankind. 

The  efforts  of  the  socialists  In  Europe,  the  brilliant  showing 
they  have  made  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  agitation  throughout 
South  America  towards  shaking  off  the  feudal  yoke,  are  phe- 
nomena on  which  the  gaze  of  the  world  Is  riveted  to-day. 

Among  these  efforts,  the  Mexican  revolution  stands  out  prom- 
inently: and,  in  spite  of  all  the  mantles  with  which  Capitalism 
has  endeavored  to  cloak  It,  the  Mexican  agitation  shows  more 
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and  more  definite  socialistic  tendencies,  which  are  of  tremendous 
importance  to  every  South  American  country,  and  no  less  vital 
to  the  North  American  people,  who  in  their  turn  will  have  to 
solve  the  same  problems  that  are  now  being  worked  out  in 
Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  superior  material  progress  of  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

HOW  LONG  WILL  THE  REVOLUTION  LAST? 

In  Mexico,  we  have  had  inexorably  to  answer  the  call  of 
civil  war,  which  will  last  as  long  as  there  is  a  tendency  on  one 
side  to  monopolize  the  riches,  to  insist  on  privileges  and  con- 
cessions obtained  through  actual  robbery  of  the  rights  of  the 
people;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  strivings  of  those  who  demand 
equality,  justice  and  education,  and  claim  the  right  to  comfort 
and  contentment.  Civil  strife  will  cease  when  the  working 
classes,  those  who  have  no  capital,  secure  their  economic  liberty 
by  means  of  a  political  and  social  organization  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  pure  moral  principles  that  supposedly  govern 
humanity. 

Our  civil  war,  so  long  and  bloody  and  painful,  has  clearly 
placed  in  evidence  these  conflicting  aims  and  in  like  manner  has 
also  clearly  defined  the  necessity  for  changing  our  social  order, 
for  transforming  our  systems  of  government,  and  for  creating 
small  property  holdings  as  the  bases  of  the  economical  libera- 
tion of  our  people,  who  then  and  then  only  will  cease  from  being 
a  vagrant  mass  without  any  exact  notion  of  citizenship  and  with- 
out any  power  of  resistance  as  a  people. 

WHAT  THE  AIMS  ARE 

These  are  the  high  ideals  that  Inspire  the  chiefs  of  the  Mex- 
ican revolution,  and  if  until  now  it  has  been  necessary  to  scatter, 
or  even  to  annihilate,  those  who  represent  the  tendencies  of  the 
privileged  classes:  it  Is  very  Important  that  everybody  should 
know  what  are,  in  the  concrete,  the  first  steps  towards  national 
reorganization  which  are  now  being  taken  firmly  and  seriously, 
in  the  most  profound  conviction  that  the  socialist  state  should  be 
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established,  that  the  control  of  services  of  public  utility  should 
be  without  speculative  aims,  and  that  the  creation  of  small  inter- 
ests by  the  reapportionment  among  all  the  natives  of  land  hold- 
ings and  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  will  tend  to 
establish  the  Mexican  in  a  peaceful  and  happy  home,  and  so  ulti- 
mately make  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  entire  na- 
tion. 

We  do  not  want  a  nation  prepared  to  kill,  like  Germany,  or 
one  organized  mainly  for  material  gain  like  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  want  a  nation  prepared  for  happiness  toward 
which  mankind  has  always  striven. 

WRONG  SYSTEM  OF  TAXATION 

One  of  the  greatest  ills  of  the  Latin-American  countries  con- 
sists in  the  uneven  methods  of  tax  levying.  The  great  lords 
of  the  land  have  always  contrived  to  cheat  the  Exchequer  by 
paying  almost  nothing  for  taxes,  placing  all  the  burden  of  public 
administration  on  the  unfortunate  shoulders  of  the  small  landed 
proprietors  and  on  the  humbler  business  concerns  in  general. 

That  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  evils  that  the  Mexican  Revo- 
lution is  rectifying.  The  First  Chief  with  keen  perception  and 
appreciation  of  the  situation,  is  working  with  firm  hand  and  si- 
lence for  the  most  minute  investigation  of  all  the  properties 
in  the  Republic,  reappraising  them  and  imposing  on  each  one 
the  tax  proportionate  to  its  value.  We  find  to-day  that  estates 
that  were  appraised  under  the  old  system  at  a  value  of  twenty 
or  thirty  millions,  have  risen  in  valuation  to  fivQ  and  even  eight 
hundred  millions.  Pause  and  calculate  how  much  better  off  the 
national  treasury  will  be  by  the  equal  division  of  taxes  I  On 
this  new  basis,  the  small  concerns  will  have  a  chance  to  breathe, 
and  the  old  Spanish  system  will  be  eliminated  whereby  minor 
business  houses  and  the  less  prosperous  citizens  used  to  be  the 
ones  most  iniquitously  overburdened  with  taxation,  while  the 
rich  and  opulent  paid  ridiculously  small  sums  in  comparison. 

This  policy  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders  Is  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  doctrine  of  the  single  tax. 
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USE  OF  PUBLIC  FUNDS 

There  is  also  another  political  change  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  bring  into  effect  and  which  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  our  people,  that  is,  the  real  genuine  establishment  of 
the  Commonalty  Government. 

Up  to  the  present,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  dictators 
to  name  a  representative,  entitled  the  "  Jefe  Politico  " — the 
Chief  of  Politics  and  Politicians — the  odious  instrument  of  all 
tyrants,  through  whom  the  public  funds  were  concentrated  in  the 
coffers  of  the  various  states  and  of  the  Federation,  where  they 
served  as  a  distraction  for  the  hands  through  which  they  had 
to  pass.  In  this  manner,  although  the  Government  explored 
even  the  remotest  corner  of  the  Republic,  nothing  was  ever  left 
that  would  serve  as  an  incentive  to  develop  private  initiative, 
since  the  only  party  who  could  be  enriched  was  the  "  cacique  " 
— the  political  '*  boss.''  Thus  an  atmosphere  of  discouragement 
and  dejehtion  prevailed  amongst  the  citizens^  who  never  he- 
stirred  themselves  for  the  betterment  of  their  districts^  because 
they  knew  too  well  that  the  money  given  would  never  be  applied 
to  its  ostensible  object. 

The  First  Chief,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  political  campaign, 
has  passed  through  and  visited  every  place,  and  knows  fully  every 
necessity  of  our  people,  is  obsessed  with  the  Idea  to  Institute  free 
independent  municipal  government  In  order  to  give  the  Mex- 
icans, for  the  first  time,  the  opportunity  to  augment  the  pros- 
perity of  their  respective  cities  and  towns,  and  thus  encourage 
personal  initiative  to  develop,  with  the  guarantee  that  there  will 
be  no  more  governmental  exploitation.  We  feel  sure  that  very 
soon  in  Mexico  will  come  the  rejuvenation  of  the  beautiful  cities 
that  to-day  lie  in  the  drowsiness  and  lethargy  produced  by  the 
political  tyranny  and  despotism  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected In  the  past.  And  thus  will  be  opened  up  a  new  horizon 
for  the  Mexican  people,  who  for  the  first  time  will  be  able  to 
live  peacefully  and  contentedly  in  attractive  cities  equipped  with 
all  the  modern  hygienic  improvements. 

There  are  other  places  in  Mexico  like  Tuxpam  which,  owing 
to  its  vast  supply  of  petroleum,  is  one  of  the  richest  spots  on 
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earth,  but  where  on  account  of  the  negligence  of  those  who  sold 
this  source  of  national  wealth,  owing  to  the  Iniquitous  centraliza- 
tion of  the  public  funds,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  water  supply 
nor  any  kind  of  sanitary  service,  and  not  even  a  single  cart  for 
the  removal  of  rubbish  and  refuse.  In  thousands  of  beautiful 
spots  in  Mexico,  richly  dowered  by  Nature,  the  people  drag  out 
a  miserable  existence  In  the  midst  of  the  most  backward  condi- 
tions of  sanitation,  positively  revolting  to  the  natural  habits  of 
the  race,  all  due  to  the  centralization  of  political  and  economic 
power. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  Revolutionary  party  Is  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  and 
the  adoption  of  free  municipal  government,  which  Is  already  be- 
ing put  Into  practice  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Republic,  will 
be  the  heroic  remedy.  In  a  little  while  the  desired  transforma- 
tion will  have  taken  place,  and  if  this  were  the  only  work  of  the 
First  Chief  It  would  suffice  to  make  him  great  among  us.  Being 
on  the  fair  road  to  the  democratic  socialistic  state,  we  submit  to 
the  world  the  example  of  the  organization  of  our  federal  tele- 
graphic service.  In  spite  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  a  thousand 
and  other  difficulties  to  contend  against,  this  service,  still  con- 
trolled by  the  government,  has  been  Improved  and  trained  to 
such  a  degree  that  to-day  we  have  a  magnificent  system  with, 
very  good  service,  at  a  price  five  or  six  times  less  than  the  tele- 
graphic service  of  the  United  States,  where  many  public  utilities' 
are  exploited  by  companies  which  naturally  seek  to  obtain  enor- 
mous profits  in  order  to  partition  dividends  among  the  elect. 

M^e  prefer  to  lower  the  tariffs  for  the  service  of  the  public 
instead  of  making  money  on  this  popular  necessity. 

The  wireless  service  has  been  improved  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  are  able  to  make  the  assertion  that  the  entire  Republic 
Is  covered  by  stations  that  control  the  country  in  a  far  more 
efficient  manner,  proportionately,  than  the  same  service  does  In 
the  United  States.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
Revolution. 

In  order  more  concisely  to  present  a  case  typical  of  what  the 
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Revolutionary  Government  has  accomplished  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  democratic  Socialistic  State,  I  am  going  to  pre- 
sent in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  experience  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  State  of  Yucatan,  where  I  spent  six  months  recently 
studying  matters  with  reference  to  the  Revolution. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  YUCATAN 

In  Yucatan,  the  veritable  Revolution  arrived  with  General 
Alva  ra  do. 

The  State  was  organized  in  such  a  manner  that  its  entire 
wealth  rested  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  hundred  individuals, 
and  the  people,  an  indigenous  mass  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls,  were  herded  together  in  abject  slavery.  On 
every  plantation  there  was  always  a  priest  who  exhorted  the^ 
slaves  to  obey  their  master,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and 
promised  them  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  their  reward  for  such 
obedience. 

All  at  once  the  system  of  debts  was  abolished:  it  was  the 
means  by  which  the  peon,  the  working  man,  was  held  in  subjec- 
tion and  fettered  for  life.  This  device  produced  a  new  freedom 
for  the  working  people.  Liberated  from  debt,  they  could  move 
about  in  search  of  better  wageSy  and  consequently,  wages  have 
been  considerably  increased. 

Next  the  priests,  who  used  to  be  on  the  plantations,  were  each 
supplanted  by  a  school.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  suppress 
the  clericals,  because  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  progress  in 
the  work  of  reform  while  they  insisted  on  using  their  religious 
influence  to  oppose  and  retard  the  best  social  reforms  which 
the  Revolutionary  leaders  had  planned  and  wanted  to  institute. 

The  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  was  prohibited:  the  cock-fights 
and  bull-fights  were  forbidden,  and  in  their  stead  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  games  and  sports  such  as  baseball.  In  the  most 
out-of-the-way  town  of  Yucatan  to-day,  there  is  as  much  interest 
and  eagerness  about  baseball  as  that  displayed  among  players 
and  spectators  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  about  five  hundred  travelling  libraries:  public 
lectures  are  also  given,  besides  which  a  department  in  charge  of 
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public  instruction  has  been  organized  with  a  pedagogue  of  re- 
nown as  Chief. 

Regarding  economics  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  very 
active  campaign  against  the  powerful  American  Trusts  that  were 
monopolizing  the  henequen  industry  which  constitutes  the  wealth 
of  the  State.  With  this  aim  in  view,  the  trusts  caused  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  matter.  A  special  investigation  was  made 
by  the  American  Senate  during  the  course  of  which  the  justice  of 
the  Government  of  Yucatan  was  made  patent.  Just  as  Frederick 
the  Great  forcibly  organized  the  feudal  lords  to  make  the  rural 
treasuries  the  economic  basis  of  the  German  States,  so  did  Gen- 
eral Alvarado  compel  the  planters,  by  bringing  strong  official 
pressure  to  bear  upon  them,  to  organize  co-operatively  and  ta 
unite  for  the  defence  of  the  State.  The  results  are  now  in  evi- 
dence. Every  one  has  been  convinced  of  the  iniquitous  monopoly 
which  the  trusts  carried  on:  and  now,  eight  or  ten  million  dol- 
lars in  gold  which  these  gentlemen  used  to  pocket  pass  into 
the  purses  of  the  henequen  producers,  with  the  result  that  the 
independence  and  stability  of  the  national  product  are  now  as- 
sured. 

In  order  to  fulfil  one  of  the  highest  ideals  of  the  Revolution, 
that  is,  the  economic  freedom  of  the  peon.  General  Alvarado 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  First  Chief  to  the  decree  relating 
to  the  distribution  of  lands,  and  then  formed  an  agrarian  com- 
mission to  have  it  put  into  practice.  This  law  enacts  that  lands 
within  the  State,  or  communal  lands,  which  might  have  been 
taken  or  stolen,  will  simply  be  confiscated  and  the  rest  will  be 
expropriated  according  to  their  just  value.  These  lands  are  be- 
ing redistributed  among  those  who  want  to  work  them  at  the 
rate  of  20  hectares  of  uncultivated  land  to  each  head  of  a  family, 
and  ten  hectares  if  the  land  is  already  in  process  of  cultivation 
with  henequen.  The  law  lays  down  certain  indispensable  re- 
quirements in  order  to  make  sure  that  production  shall  Increase, 
since  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  State  to  take  away  lands  from 
certain  persons  and  to  pass  them  over  to  others  who  would  leave 
them  unproductive.  He  who  cannot  or  will  not  work  must  leave 
the  land  to  another  who  is  willing  and  able  to  work.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  agrarian  problem  is  not  merely  a  platonic  scheme  to 
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the  end  that  every  one  may  have  some  land,  but  it  is  expressly 
stipulated  that  an  increase  in  production  must  be  shown.  Con- 
sequently, this  will  tend  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  Toward 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  the  Government  is  using 
every  possible  means.  A  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
organized,  with  a  foreign  expert  at  its  head,  and  with  a  plan  of 
operation  quite  similar  to  that  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  an  organization  which  takes  care  of  the  circulation  of 
such  propaganda  as  may  tend  to  encourage  the  small  cultivator 
in  his  efforts  and  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties. 

An  Agricultural  School  has  been  organized  and  established 
and  experimental  stations  are  also  being  started. 

The  great  problem  regarding  the  working  classes  has  been 
attacked  in  Yucatan  with  ample  appreciation  of  cause,  a  law  has 
been  decreed  which  creates  special  tribunals  for  compulsory  con- 
ciliation  and  arbitration.  The  state  has  been  divided  into  five 
labor  districts  and  the  workmen  have  organized  into  labor 
unions.  The  tribunals  consist  of  representatives  of  the  laborers 
and  the  capitalists,  and  if  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  matter  in 
question  cannot  be  arrived  at  in  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  the 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration  gives  its  judgment  on  the  case  within  a 
fixed  time,  and  from  the  latter  judgment  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
Council  of  Conciliation  takes  the  matter  into  consideration  and 
has  power  to  impose,  for  the  term  of  one  month  only,  and  on 
trial,  an  arrangement  which  shall  have  the  force  of  an  industrial 
agreement  if  none  of  the  parties  concerned  enters  protest  within 
said  period.  The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  has  full  power  to 
study  the  books  of  the  proprietors  and  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter  in  question  in  order  to  judge  whether  it  be  really  pos- 
sible to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  laborers. 

Both  the  working  classes  and  the  capitalists  are  subject  to 
fines  if  they  do  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  industrial  agree- 
ments. The  purpose  is  to  suppress  strikes,  which  are  injurious 
to  all.  Nevertheless  the  right  to  go  on  strike  is  recognized 
as  the  supreme  measure  to  which  industrial  unions  may  have 
recourse.  The  law  establishes  measures  regarding  accidents  and 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  insurance  department  to 
be  controlled  by  the  government  in  case  private  insurance  agen- 
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cies  abuse  this  public  necessity.  Since  this  law  has  been  put  Into 
force,  the  public  worker  has  understood  its  justice  and  the  au- 
thorities have  not  yet  had  to  debate  any  difficulties  between  labor 
and  capital,  these  seeming  to  adjust  themselves  automatically  be- 
fore the  tribunals  mentioned.  Hence,  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing man  is  automatically  being  improved  without  any  painful 
shocks.  Besides  a  reorganization  of  the  Labor  Department  has 
taken  place,  and  this  now  studies,  in  a  general  way,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  working  people  as  well  as  the  commercial  prospects ; 
and  it  also  compiles  statistics.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  conclusive  of  the  reforms  that  are  being  effected  In  Yuca- 
tan and  shows  how,  if  efficient  official  power  is  energetic  and 
well-guided,  in  a  very  short  time  the  laborer  gains  materially  both 
in  an  economic  and  social  sense. 

With  the  finances  of  the  state  firmly  assured,  and  with  the 
people  living  and  moving  along  firmer  and  more  stable  social 
bases.  General  Alvarado  has  launched  farther  In  his  trial  of  the 
socialist  state  and  will  endeavor  to  control  public  utilities  without 
speculative  aims  so  as  to  apportion  among  the  people  the  essen- 
tials for  increasing  their  prosperity. 

A  company  has  been  organized  with  a  million  dollars  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  that  will  unite  the  state  of  Yucatan  with  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec,  crossing  the  states  of  Campeche,  Ta- 
basco and  Chiapas.  These  regions  are  inconceivably  rich.  They 
abound  in  cattle  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  hardwoods.  _  Prac- 
tically speaking,  these  regions  have  been  unexplored  owing  to 
lack  of  adequate  means  of  communication. 

Yucatan  will  be  a  safe  and  reliable  market  for  all  of  these 
products  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  Importing  from  abroad  any 
foodstuffs  whatever,  not  even  corn.  At  the  same  time,  this  rail- 
road will  unite  the  peninsula  with  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
which,  owing  to  motives  of  national  importance,  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  other  works  which  the  company  will  undertake 
are:  the  introduction  of  petroleum  into  the  state:  construction 
of  the  Port  of  Progreso,  and  the  Installation  of  a  line  of  steam- 
boats. Petroleum  will  cheapen  manufacturing  and  will  liberate 
for  other  industries  fifteen  thousand  men  actually  employed  In 
timber-felling  to  such  an  extent  that  the  country  is  being  ruined 
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through  deforestation  and  the  climate  is  being  injuriously  af- 
fected. These  men  will  then  be  so  many  more  hands  gained 
for  more  productive  employment,  with  the  result  that  public 
prosperity  will  be  greatly  increased.  Such  laborers  would  be 
far  more  valuable  than  immigrants,  since  they  are  already  ac- 
climated. Besides,  with  the  aid  of  cheap  petroleum  more  ex- 
tensive immigration  will  become  possible  and  thus  the  day  will 
not  be  far  distant  when  orchards  full  of  aromatic  fruits  and 
vegetables,  with  prosperous,  flourishing  ranches,  will  be  more 
abundant.  All  these  works  are  of  immense  social  importance, 
since  they  tend  to  enable  the  people  to  gain  their  livelihood  with 
smaller  living  expenses  and  will  also  increase  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  State.  Thus  benefits  will  be  apportioned  among  all 
in  conformity  with  the  Agrarian  Law  and  that  of  Labor,  and 
an  era  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and  happiness  must  ensue.  The 
company  is  controlled  by  the  government  which  subscribes  S% 
of  the  capital,  and  the  rest  is  subscribed  by  private  individuals. 
Its  purpose,  we  repeat,  is  not  a  business  investment;  it  is  to 
open  up  new  horizons  to  private  initiative  and  above  all  to  con- 
trol those  services  of  public  utility  for  the  benefit  of  all  and  not 
of  a  few  concessionaires  as  was  formerly  the  custom. 

In  Yucatan  it  has  been  possible  to  advance  more  rapidly  than 
elsewhere  in  Mexico  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  thanks  to 
the  characteristic  energy  and  spirit  of  General  Alvarado  and 
also  to  the  circumstances  that  there  they  have  had  more  peace 
and  less  fighting.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  country  also  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  line  of  the  general  plan  traced  out 
by  the  First  Chief  and  consistent  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
individuals  actually  in  charge.  Naturally,  it  is  not  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  that  things  arc  being  well  done,  and  we  have  to 
acknowledge  that  the  true  revolutionary  spirit  does  not  reign  in 
the  hearts  of  all  the  men  who  have  been  raised  to  eminence  by 
the  Revolution.  Nevertheless  it  can  be  easily  understood  that 
all  of  the  men  who  find  themselves  to-day  invested  with  power 
and  who  have  risen  without  any  previous  experience  whatever 
and  the  majority  of  whom  indeed  are  ignorant  of  what  national 
reconstruction  signifies,  are  not  entirely  blameable.  In  every 
case  the  man  of  intellect  will  be  held  accountable. 
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We  must  fain  acknowledge  that  there  are  abuses  and  thefts 
of  property  belonging  to  the  public,  and  we  also  admit  that 
there  arc  not  a  few  whose  only  aim  is  to  acquire  great  wealth 
rapidly,  but  this  is  natural  and  the  history  of  this  world  proves 
that  the  same  thing  inevitably  occurs.  Revolutions  do  not  trans- 
form men  into  angels.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  socialistic 
ideal  is  incarnated  in  a  directing  majority  and  will  not  turn  aside 
from  carrying  out  its  aims  just  because  there  happen  to  he  some 
who  are  fools  and  others  who  are  knaves. 

This  is  not  mere  phrase-making.  The  keen  activity  exists  in 
Mexico  for  the  solution  of  the  agrarian  problem ;  and  the  growth 
of  the  schools  is  such  that  to-day  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  teacher  gains  more  than  the  minister  and  all  this  will  even- 
tually produce  unfailing  results.  Equable  taxation  and  free 
municipalities  will  infallibly  yield  hopeful  results  in  a  very  short 
time. 

The  students  of  sociology  of  the  entire  world  ponder  over 
these  facts  coldly  and  dispassionately,  and  realize  that,  apart 
from  all  false  interests  and  passions,  the  Mexican  problem 
points  to  one  section  more  of  mankind  that  has  destroyed  the 
feudal  yoke, — by  means  of  bloodshed  it  is  true,  but  this  is  a  de- 
tail,— and  is  emerging  into  the  fulness  of  the  social  and  economic 
organization  of  a  free  and  contented  commonwealth. 

Every  honest  man,  every  man  who  does  not  have  two  moral 
codes,  one  private  and  the  other  public:  every  man  who  is  op- 
posed to  theft  in  private  life  must  also  be  opposed  to  any  strong 
nation  that  would  try  to  plunder  a  weaker  one,  and  must  rec- 
ognize the  supreme  justice  of  the  efforts  which  these  brave  lead- 
ers are  making  to  form  a  pathway  for  the  people  of  their  na- 
tion that  will  lead  them  to  peace  and  contentment.  Therefore, 
no  one  can  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  those 
Americans  who,  in  our  country,  plead  for  intervention  in  order 
to  forward  their  individual  schemes  and  interests.  I  do  not  make 
accusations  lightly,  since  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
cans resident  in  Mexico  are  in  general  Republicans  with  the  de- 
sire for  intervention. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  entire  American  population 
in  Tampico  made  public  confession  that  they  had  aided  the  Re- 
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publicans  with  money,  and  urgently  requested  assurance  and  pro- 
tection for  the  immense  wealth  in  petroleum  that  they  had  ob- 
tained there  from  the  former  Mexican  Government  for  nothing, 
and  this  when  they  were  not  in  the  slightest  danger. 

Recently  I  was  in  Mexico  City  and  went  frequently  to  the 
American  Club.  There  I  was  fully  convinced  how  charged  the 
atmosphere  was  with  the  desire  for  intervention.  The  United 
States  of  America  will  gain  nothing  whatever  by  intervention  in 
Mexico,  but  will  paralyze  through  perverted  conceptions  of  hu- 
manity the  socialistic  regeneration  that  is  progressing  there.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  certainly  have  great  advantages  to  gain  when 
to  the  south  there  exists  a  civilized  nation  with  perfect  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  fellowship  of  nations. 

W^HAT  THE  SEXTON   SAID 

Vachel  Lindsay 

YOUR  dust  will  be  upon  the  wind 
Within  some  certain  years 
Though  you  be  sealed  in  lead  today 
Amid  the  country^s  tears. 

"  When  this  idyllic  churchyard 
Becomes  the  heart  of  town. 
The  place  to  build  garage  or  inn. 
They'll  throw  your  tombstone  down. 

*'  Your  name  so  dim,  so  long  outworn, 
Your  bones  so  near  to  earth, 
Your  sturdy  kindred  dead  and  gone, 
How  should  men  know  your  worth? 

''  So  read  upon  the  runic  moon 
Man's  epitaph,  deep-writ. 
It  says,    '  the  world  is  one  great  grave! 
For  names  it  cares  no  whit. 

"It  tells  the  folk  to  live  in  peace, 
And  still,  in  peace,  to  die. 
At  least,  so  speaks  the  moon  to  me, 
The  tombstone  of  the  sky.'* 


OUR  THREATENING  WAR  PROBLEMS 

Captain  H.  O.  Stickney,  U.  S.  Navy 


Captain  Stickney  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
contends  : 

That  Americans  Are  Lulled  to  Sleep  in  Danger. 

That  Our  School  Histories  Have  Lied  About  the 
Past. 

That  Our  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  a  Bluff  Which 
THE  World  Will  Challenge. 

That  Our  Military  Forces  Have  Been  and  Are 
Yet  Inefficient. 

That  Our  Rights  Will  Be  Respected  Only  as 
Long  as  We  Can  Defend  Them. 


A  NATION'S  desire  for  war  or  peace  Is  the  composite 
desires  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  Its  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  the  political,  economic  or  military 
domination  of  an  alien  race,  is  only  the  composite  willingness  of 
its  citizens  to  submit  to  such  domination.  The  viewpoint  of  the 
lawver  differs  from  that  of  the  farmer;  that  of  the  farmer  is 
different  from  that  of  the  banker;  that  of  the  soldier  is  Rjpt  that 
of  the  tradesman.  Each  may  be  admirable  in  its  special  sphere. 
But  the  statesman  should  be  able  to  detach  himself  from  these 
special  viewpoints  and  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  trend  of  events. 
He  must  be  a  student  of  the  world  history,  and  foresee  the  effect 
of  a  certain  line  of  policy. 

The  duty  of  the  statesman  is  to  desire  the  material,  mental, 
pohtical  and  moral  uplift  of  his  country.  If  this  is  not  con- 
ceded, then  one  might  believe  that  peace,  bought  at  the  price 
of  political  supremacy  lost,  would  be  a  noble  aim.  Communi- 
ties might  be  more  prosperous  under  the  rule  of  a  foreign  In- 
vader than  under  that  of  their  own  race.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  fifteen  millions  of  Mexicans,  starving  and  de- 
spoiled by  a  state  of  anarchy,  would  be  more  prosperous  under 
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the  rule  of  the  United  States  than  under  Mexican  rule  ?  But  can 
this  justify  the  belief  that  it  is  the  statesman's  right  to  consider 
such  a  political  alienation  as  other  than  a  catastrophe  against 
which  all  his  efforts  should  be  exerted? 

A  subject  race  does  not  thrive  under  foreign  domination;  it 
retrogrades;  its  preservation  and  progress  depend  upon  self- 
government.  In  our  Republic,  assimilation  of  closely  allied  races 
goes  steadily  on;  the  aliens  of  today  become  the  Americans  of 
tomorrow.  Where  two  race  currents  meet  they  unite  and  quickly 
lose  their  racial  differences ;  here  there  is  no  conflict.  But  when 
these  same  streams  possess  antagonistic  differences  which  do 
not  disappear  readily,  the  races  will  not  assimilate,  and  they  can 
not  live  in  intimate  contact  without  friction.  The  result  is  domi- 
nation of  one  race  by  the  other,  with  the  deterioration  of  the 
weaker  race. 

Who  among  us  can  conceive  of  a  leader  of  any  people,  ex- 
cept such  subject  races  as  have  been  for  generations  governed 
by  aliens,  calmly  and  without  compulsion  admitting  it  to  be  best 
for  his  people  to  renounce  their  political  autonomy  and  bow  to 
the  domination  of  a  foreign  race?  The  spirit  of  manhood,  even 
in  the  humblest  of  human  beings,  cries  out  in  emphatic  denial  of 
such  a  possibility. 

The  contest  between  ethics  and  political  economy  at  once 
suggests  itself.  Shall  no  serious  effort  be  made  to  protect  our 
nationals  in  their  persons  and  property  when  once  they  enter 
foreign  territory?  Shall  no  effort  be  made  to  assure  ourselves 
an  equal  share  in  the  markets  of  the  world?  If  the  answer  is 
"  no,"  then  it  is  folly  to  arm.  There  will  be  no  need  for  arma- 
ments. //  the  policy  of  a  government  ought  to  he  when  buffeted 
to  turn  the  other  cheek,  then  it  is  a  useless  expenditure  of  money 
to  provide  a  navy  or  an  army.  But  who  seriously  advocates 
such  spineless  policies?  Whether  non-resistance  is  felt  to  be  God- 
like or  not,  history  teaches  us  that  in  the  end  the  people  will 
revolt  when  their  vital  interests  are  threatened.  No  government 
can  long  stand  in  the  way  of  the  welfare  of  its  people.  Whether 
right  or  wrong  ethically,  let  the  economic  life  of  an  intelligent 
and  virile  people  be  attacked  and  they  will  resist.  They  obey 
the  natural  impulse  of  self-defence. 
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Whatever  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  mankind,  it  is 
certain  that  in  this  age  nations  believe  it  is  a  virtue,  born  of 
necessity,  to  increase  their  own  material  welfare  in  all  direc- 
tions, even  at  the  expense  of  other  nations.  Admittedly  the 
rules  of  individual  ethics  do  not  apply,  though  it  is  claimed 
they  should. 

The  fact  that  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  the  rule,  such 
as  the  unselfish  action  of  America  in  Cuba,  cannot  alter  that 
rule.  The  history  of  our  Republic  is  filled  with  examples  of  life 
and  money  squandered  in  the  defence  of  policies  adopted  by  the 
government  without  adequate  force  to  sustain  them.  From  the 
American  Revolution  until  the  present  day  our  wars  have  been 
commenced  and  almost  wholly  fought  with  armed  mobs.  It  is 
impossible  to  assume  that  this  is  due  solely  to  indifference ;  it  is 
largely  attributable  to  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  military  efficiency,  and  a  blind  confidence  in  the  superiority  of 
our  natural  military  ability,  and  the  military  strength  of  the 
country. 

Inexcusable  as  this  ignorance  is,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
individuals  bearing  the  responsibilities  of  those  wars  were  at 
fault.  It  is  folly  to  expect  our  Presidents  or  our  Cabinet  Sec- 
retaries to  be  military  experts.  The  fault  has  always  rested 
with  the  vicious  system  that  victimized  the  country,  the  officials, 
and  the  unfortunate  thousands  whose  lives  were  sacrificed. 

Neither  Lincoln,  nor  his  secretary  of  war,  nor  the  generals 
who  were  instrumental  in  defeat  after  defeat  in  our  Civil  War, 
could  be  blamed  for  being  ignorant  of  military  strategy.  The 
blame  lay  with  the  unnamed  many — some  of  whom  were  no 
better  than  political  parasites — who  refused  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress to  give  the  country  a  military  organization  which  would 
make  civilian  muddling  of  military  strategy  impossible,  who  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  experts  who  knew.  The  evils 
of  authority  without  responsibility  are  a  curse;  nowhere  can  the 
consequences  be  more  disastrous  than  in  the  military  and  naval 
services. 

How  many  of  our  national  legislators  to-day  are  ignorant 
of  the  truth  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  our  military  forces  in  the 
War  of  1812? 
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How  many  know  the  disgraceful  facts  of  the  so-called  battle 
of  Bladensburg  and  the  burning  of  Washington  by  the  British? 

Why  is  it  that  these  shameful  failures  of  our  arms  are  not 
held  up  now  as  a  warning? 

How  many  know  that  American  militia  stood  on  American 
soil  and  watched  their  comrades  across  the  river  in  Canada,  at 
Queenstown  Heights,  being  defeated  by  an  inferior  British  force, 
and  refused  to  cross  to  the  aid  of  their  brothers  in  arms  because 
they  were  not  regulars  and  claimed  they  were  not  legally  bound 
to  fight  on  foreign  territory? 

How  many  know  that  this  refusal  to  obey  on  the  part  of 
untrained  troops  has  been  a  common  occurrence  in  our  military 
history? 

How  many  realize  that  until  the  Civil  War  was  nearly  three 
years  old  the  movement  of  troops  was  continually  interfered 
with  by  civilian  officials  in  Washington;  that  even  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  had  a  hand  in  it? 

How  many  know  that  the  services  of  the  only  trained  mili- 
tary officers  in  the  country,  the  officers  of  the  Regular  Army, 
were  largely  thrown  aside?  That  instead  of  those  officers  being 
utilized  in  training  and  leading  the  volunteers,  they  were  allowed 
to  waste  their  time  and  experience  in  their  own  regiments,  and 
that  each  of  these  same  regiments  was  allowed  to  dwindle  in 
numbers  until  it  became  a  mere  handful,  simply  because  the 
policy  was  to  add  new  organizations  to  the  army  when  more 
men  were  needed  instead  of  keeping  filled  those  regiments 
already  in  service? 

It  is  a  part  of  our  smug  conceit  and  self-sufficiency  that  the 
younger  generations  of  America  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  truth  of  our  short-comings.  Our  school  his- 
tories conceal  these  unpleasant  facts,  and  teach  us  that  America 
won  her  independence  in  the  Revolution  by  force  of  arms,  and 
sustained  it  in  the  same  valiant  manner  in  the  War  of  1812;  that 
we  are  invincible;  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  We 
achieved  our  independence  with  the  aid  of  France  because  Eng- 
land had  more  valuable  interests  elsewhere  to  defend.  Though 
defeated  on  land  in  the  War  of  18 12,  in  nearly  every  engage- 
ment, we  retained  our  independence  because  England  again  had 
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more  vital  interests  to  defend  in  Europe.    The  Atlantic  was  then 
our  safeguard;  not  so  to-day. 

The  statesman  who  does  not  trouble  himself  to  search  the 
records  and  ascertain  the  truth,  and  who  does  not  use  every 
effort  to  place  the  country  in  a  state  of  preparation  against  any 
possible  enemy,  is  unworthy  the  name. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  field  that  battles  are  won  and  lost;  often 
victory  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  lack  of  preparation,  by  the 
meddling  of  non-mihtary  officials,  and,  in  our  own  history,  times 
without  number,  by  the  inexperience  of  officers  and  men  (more 
especially  the  former)  who  were  forced  into  action  by  a  vicious 
system  of  unpreparedness.  The  almost  universal  defeat  of  our 
military  forces  in  the  War  of  18 12  can  be  directly  charged  to 
the  complete  disbanding  of  those  forces  after  the  Revolution. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  criminal  neglect  of  the  military 
arm  was  a  nation  ignorant  of  the  art  of  self-defence. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  was  won  in  Tokio  before  a  shot 
was  fired.  Japan  had  been  robbed,  by  European  interference, 
of  the  fruits  of  her  victory  over  China.  She  at  once  commenced 
preparations  to  fight  Russia,  whose  statesmen  were  too  short- 
sighted to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  until  too  late.  When, 
at  last,  they  awakened  to  the  impending  disaster  they  endeavored 
to  reinforce  their  Far  Eastern  Fleet,  and  their  military  forces 
in  Manchuria.  Japan  immediately  struck,  and  the  war  was  won. 
As  she  struck  then  she  will  strike  again — not  when  her  opponent 
is  ready,  but  when  she  is  ready.  And  woe  to  the  country  whose 
statesmen  are  too  blind  to  see  the  impending  danger! 

,  It  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  force  required  to  secure 
victory  under  all  circumstances;  this  must  be  plain  to  anyone,  but 
it  cannot  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for  any  statesman  to  shirk  his 
responsibility  in  the  solution.  He  has  no  right  to  say  that 
because  military  experts  are  not  of  one  opinion  the  statesmen 
must  make  no  preparations  for  defence  until  the  experts  shall 
all  agree.  When  doctors  disagree  do  we  wait  for  them  to  argue 
their  differences  while  the  patient  dies,  or  do  we  choose  that 
one  who  seems  the  best,  and  direct  him  to  proceed  with  the 
treatment? 

Duty  demands  that  the  statesman  accept  the  world  as  it  is 
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with  its  imperfections,  not  as  he  thinks  it  should  be;  that  he 
should  study  the  needs  and  desires  of  his  country,  placing  these 
in  contrast  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  every  other  nation, 
with  a  view  to  determining  to  what  extent  they  will  conflict. 
From  our  earliest  national  history  we  have  believed  that  our 
destiny  would  best  be  worked  out  by  avoiding  alliances,  espe- 
cially European  alliances,  lest  they  should  draw  us  into  quarrels 
in  which  we  naturally  had  no  concern.  This  line  of  conduct 
seems  likely  never  to  lead  to  war,  hence  its  effect  on  military 
preparations  might  be  regarded  as  negative.  But  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  its  logical  tendency  will  deprive  us  of  allies  in 
any  war  into  which  we  may  be  forced. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  elastic  and  often  misinterpreted, 
originally  a  measure  of  self-protection,  aimed  against  the  Holy 
Alliance,  was,  and  is  even  more  so  to-day,  one  of  the  most 
gigantic  bluffs  ever  sustained  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world. 
It  never  has  had  any  standing  in  international  law.  We  all  know 
it  served  notice  on  European  nations  that  we  stood  ready  to  bid 
defiance  to  them  in  any  attempt  to  extend  their  systems  to  any 
part  of  this  continent.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  we  were  in 
possession  of  such  military  strength,  ashore  and  afloat,  as  to  be 
able  to  sustain  this  policy.  Without  hesitation  we  prepared  to 
drive  France  out  of  Mexico.  The  show  of  intentions  to  uphold 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  that  occasion  was  enough.  The  fighting 
strength  of  the  nation,  colossal  then  in  comparison  to  that  of 
our  probable  enemies,  determined  the  question  without  a  shot. 

Why  did  England,  France,  and  Spain  go  into  Mexico,  and 
openly  challenge  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Is  it  not  plain  that  it 
was  because  America  was  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  conflict  which 
threatened  to  disrupt  the  nation  itself?  It  was  force,  and  force 
alone,  which  sustained  our  position  as  clearly  as  if  campaigns 
had  been  fought.  May  we  assume  that  this  policy  will  not  again 
be  challenged,  whenever  the  game  is  considered  worth  the 
candle?  If  we  admit  that  its  challenge  is  possible,  does  it  not 
become  the  imperative  duty  of  the  statesman  to  determine  upon 
one  of  two  courses:  either  frankly  to  abandon  the  Doctrine,  or 
place  the  country  in  a  position  of  preparedness  to  make  its  chal- 
lenge practically  impossible?     Is  it  not  a  vicious  system  that 
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permits  the  country  to  remain  as  it  has  remained  for  years,  unable 
successfully  to  sustain  it? 

Without  regard  to  the  expediency  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
does  anyone  doubt  that  If  it  were  seriously  threatened  this  coun- 
try would  rise  and  insist  that  the  government  sustain  It?  The 
political  party  in  power  refusing  to  sustain  It  would  go  out  of 
existence.  How  may  it  be  sustained?  This  is  the  statesman's 
problem;  and  It  remains  unsolved  until  he  has  provided  a  suf- 
ficient military  force  successfully  to  cope  with  our  probable 
enemy,  and  a  military  system  of  handling  these  forces  that  will 
Insure  freedom  from  civilian  meddling  in  matters  affecting  the 
military  efficiency  of  the  fleet  and  the  army.  Then,  and  not  until 
then,  may  the  country  expect  its  policies  to  prevail. 

To-day  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  as  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  as  any  principle  ever  entertained  by  them. 
Whether  It  is  a  vital  policy  or  not  is  immaterial.  There  it 
stands,  a  challenge  to  the  strongest  nations  on  earth  I  What 
will  happen  when  the  challenge  is  accepted?  Let  our  statesmen 
study  that  question  until  they  feel  competent  to  answer  It.  Have 
they  a  right  calmly  to  watch  and  wait,  trusting  blindly  In  Provi- 
dence that  the  blow  will  not  fall?  Common  sense  denies  them 
this  right. 

Another  principle  that  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  of  vast 
importance  to  our  wage  earners  Is  that  of  Asiatic  Exclusion. 
How  long  may  we  expect  that  Japan  will  consent — we  know 
already  she  is  not  content — to  remain  outside  the  family  of 
nations  having  full  rights  of  naturalization  In  America?  Her 
desire  to  extend  her  Influence  over  China  may  keep  her  occupied 
for  a  time,  but  the  statesman  who  believes  that  we  shall  not, 
one  day,  be  obliged  to  accord  to  Japan  the  same  rights  as  are 
granted  to  the  most  favored  nations,  or  to  fight.  Is  trusting  to  luck 
rather  than  the  teachings  of  history.  The  proximity  to  her 
shores  of  our  far  eastern  possessions  obliges  us  to  consider  what 
shall  be  our  line  of  conduct.  Japan's  crowded  and  rapidly  multi- 
plying population  must  have  room  to  expand;  her  economic  in- 
terests demand  it;  the  question  Is  not,  will  conflict  come,  but 
rather  when  will  it  come?  The  Philippines  are  a  source  of 
military  weakness  to  us.    Shall  we  give  them  up  as  a  matter  of 
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policy?  If  so,  to  whom  and  in  what  way?  It  does  not  appear 
to  suit  the  Ideals  of  either  of  the  political  parties  in  America 
to  allow  these  people  to  become  the  subjects  of  any  other  nation. 
It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  public  opinion  in  America  would 
tolerate  this.  What  then?  Independence?  What  well-informed 
man  can  doubt  that  independence,  complete  and  without  quali- 
fication, would  quickly  see  that  country  plunged  into  revolution 
after  revolution,  with  almost  certain  intervention  and  subjuga- 
tion by  other  foreign  nations?  We  do  not  believe  the  American 
public  is  yet  ready  to  slink  out  of  the  responsibility  assumed  when 
we  took  the  Philippines  from  Spain  seventeen  years  ago.  The 
only  other  alternative  is  qualified  independence,  guaranteed  in 
some  manner.  In  this  event  shall  we  fulfil  our  obligations  as 
the  sole  guarantor,  or  perhaps  as  one  of  the  several  or  not? 

There  is  yet  another  principle  to  be  considered:  The  Open 
Door  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Integrity  of  China.  If  much 
thought  has  already  been  given  to  the  necessity  for  greater 
markets  in  which  to  sell  the  products  of  America,  what  will  be 
the  importance  attached  to  this  question  fifty  years  hence?  The 
statesman  is  not  at  liberty  to  provide  simply  for  the  present;  his 
policies  must  look  far  into  the  future ;  he  must  consider  the  wel- 
fare of  unborn  generations.  When  he  ceases  to  do  this  and 
works  only  for  the  present,  he  becomes  a  mere  time-server. 

Knowing  the  traditional  policy  of  America  in  the  Far  East, 
can  any  modern  American  statesman  fail  to  realize  the  necessity 
for  supporting  this  policy  with  at  least  the  appearance  of  force? 
Is  the  policy  desirable?  Then  is  it  wise  to  advertise  by  non- 
preparedness  the  fact  that  we  will  not  insist  upon  our  rights? 

We  are  committed  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Should  this  affect  our  state  of  preparedness  for  war? 
Who  can  suppose,  with  the  Great  European  War  before  us,  that 
the  neutrality  of  this  new  water  route  will  be  respected  in  war 
one  day  longer  than  the  necessities  of  one  of  the  belligerents, 
plus  the  unreadiness  of  America  to  sustain  neutrality,  shall  appeal 
to  her  as  the  easiest  way  to  victory?  If  it  is  violated,  what 
shall  be  the  role  of  America?  Shall  we  follow  the  example  of 
Belgium,  or,  being  even  less  prepared  than  that  unhappy  country 
was  in  August,  19 14,  shall  we  supinely  submit  to  a  violation  of 
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our  neutrality,  forsaking  the  solemn  obligations  assumed  by  us 
when  we  undertook  to  build  the  Canal? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  no  stronger 
than  the  American  Navy  can  make  it.  The  Panama  Canal  is 
likewise  secure  to  America  only  so  long  as  the  American  Navy 
is  able  to  protect  it. 

Another  important  principle,  inherent  in  our  Constitution, 
and  which  must  hamper  us  in  our  foreign  relations,  is  the  theory 
of  states'  rights,  which  places  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  any 
state  the  power  to  violate  treaties  made  with  foreign  powers, 
while  withholding  from  the  federal  government  the  power  to 
remove  the  cause  of  friction. 

How  can  we  be  sure  that  at  any  time  our  Pacific  Coast  states 
will  not  enact  legislation  still  more  injurious  to  the  Asiatic  races 
resident  there?  Then,  in  our  impotence  to  remove  the  cause, 
the  Coast  states  being  supported  by  the  labor  element  throughout 
the  country,  we  shall  find  ourselves  plunged  into  a  conflict.  Our 
statesmen  who  have  been  pleased  to  see  in  Japan's  economical 
difficulties  an  effectual  bar  to  war  with  that  country  should  not 
neglect  the  present  movement  whereby  this  bar  will  very  soon  be 
removed.  Japan,  in  becoming  the  dominating  power  over  China, 
at  one  master  stroke,  has  taken  possession  of  untold  wealth  and 
resources.  How  long  before  we  shall  see  these  resources  con- 
verted Into  military  strength  and  preparedness? 

It  is  no  simple  matter  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  wrong  for  a 
nation  to  encroach  upon  the  commercial  rights  of  another.  Once 
we  attempt  this,  we  are  confronted  by  the  necessity  for  a  stand- 
ard of  right  and  wrong  as  applied  to  nations.  The  attempt  to 
apply  any  code  of  ethics  to  any  particular  act  of  a  nation  must 
resolve  Itself  Into  attempting  to  determine  what  has  been  the 
custom  between  nations  in  similar  circumstances.  Self-defence  Is 
a  recognized  right  of  man;  likewise  of  nations.  But  shall  It  be 
limited  to  defence  solely  against  armed  aggression?  A  race 
might  be  as  effectually  injured  by  a  slow  process  of  economic 
starvation  as  by  the  quicker  methods  of  warfare.  And  It  may 
be  that  the  process  of  starvation  Is  not  so  readily  discernible  as 
to  awaken  public  opinion,  yet  it  is  there.  What  rights  has  a 
nation  in  such  a  case? 
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Natural  economic  forces  and  racial  antipathies,  acting  and 
reacting  between  the  different  nations,  tend  to  bring  on  con- 
flicts; the  world  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  prevent  these  con- 
flicting interests  and  passions  developing  into  open  war.  This 
fact  cannot  be  altered  by  those  who  are  advocating  disarmament, 
all-inclusive  arbitration  treaties,  etc.  More  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  In  Europe  learned  men  were  saying  that  governments  had 
reached  such  a  stage  of  permanence,  right-dealing  and  stability, 
that  war  between  the  more  civilized  states  was  unthinkable  and 
might  be  considered  a  thing  of  the  past! 

The  ultra-pacificists  of  to-day  have  discovered  no  new  virtues, 
no  sure  plan  on  which  to  build  world  peace.  Even  the  proposed 
world  league  with  an  international  force  to  compel  obedience  to 
the  mandates  of  the  international  court,  even  if  it  obtains  a 
hearing  among  the  nations,  must  contend  against  odds  vastly 
greater  than  the  forces  which  threatened  to  permanently  rend 
asunder  our  republic  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country  like  ours,  internal 
policies  are  generally  of  paramount  importance.  Foreign  affairs 
concern  the  people  little.  As  the  country  develops  and  begins 
to  produce  more  than  it  consumes,  the  need  of  markets  is  felt, 
commercial  relations  with  the  outside  world  multiply,  and  foreign 
policies  become  of  importance  to  the  people.  In  spite  of  this, 
in  spite  of  the  vast  wealth  and  opportunities  in  America,  we  have 
not  been  free  from  foreign  wars.  Shall  we  be  more  so  in  the 
future,  as  the  necessity  for  our  expansion  increases?  In  the 
United  States  this  movement,  which  is  a  form  of  expansion, 
has  already  gathered  headway,  and  in  the  years  to  come  must 
make  more  necessary  than  heretofore  a  well-considered  policy 
governing  the  extent  to  which  our  merchants  shall  be  protected 
abroad  in  their  commercial  and  personal  rights. 

Abstention  from  war  is  not  the  first  consideration  for  a 
people;  rather  it  should  be  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
nation  in  so  far  as  consistent  with  righteousness.  Peace  based 
on  righteousness  Is  a  virtuous  aim;  peace  regardless  of  the  price 
may  be  base  and  ignoble. 

I  believe  war  is  the  result  of  greed,  ambition  and  racial 
antipathies  coupled  with  the  legitimate  needs  and  desires  of  races 
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and  peoples;  as  the  people  and  their  needs  increase  they  will 
inevitably  clash  until  these  causes  have  been  eradicated.  That 
they  will  some  day  be  eradicated  we  may  logically  hope;  but  I 
believe  that  to  abolish  war  by  any  means  that  would  cause  deteri- 
oration in  manhood  or  honor,  by  cowardly  policies,  would  be 
worse  than  to  abolish  prisons  and  the  death  penalty  by  per- 
mitting crime  to  flourish  unchecked.  Christianity  may  rightly 
accomplish  it;  nothing  else  can  do  so. 

I  cannot  avoid  the  belief  that  preparation  for  war  is  a 
necessity.  If  it  is  true  that  a  country  may  at  some  time  be 
tempted  to  make  war  on  another,  if  prepared,  under  circum- 
stances where  she  would  not  if  unprepared,  we  must  accept  the 
responsibility  of  this,  in  the  hope  that  our  own  country  will  be 
among  the  leaders  in  national  righteousness  and  justice,  and  the 
last  to  use  our  strength  in  an  evil  cause.  Even  if  we  are  not 
confident  that  this  will  always  be  true,  we,  at  least,  have  the 
right  to  obey  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  pro- 
vide for  self-defence  against  the  evil  aggressions  of  others.  If  a 
statesman  is  ready  individually  to  sacrifice  his  own  welfare  and 
life,  rather  than  strike  a  blow  in  his  own  defence,  he  has  not 
the  moral  right  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen;  when 
they  are  in  his  keeping  he  must  fulfil  his  duty  as  their  servant 
and  leader.  What  virtue  can  there  he  in  abstaining  from  war 
solely  for  the  fear  of  being  defeated?  It  might  certainly  be 
expedient  to  do  so,  but  never  right.  Yet  this  is  the  position  in 
which  our  advocates  of  disarmament  would  place  us  I  And  if 
we  cannot  trust  ourselves  armed  to  follow  a  righteous  course  of 
conduct,  why  trust  our  rivals  armed  and  ourselves  at  their  mercy? 

There  has  never  been  more  false  and  silly  reasoning  thart^ 
that  used  by  those  why  cry  that  preparedness  causes  war.  That 
the  relative  state  of  preparedness  and  military  strength  of  pos- 
sible foes  should  have  a  powerful  effect  is  natural;  but  that 
multiplying  the  strength  of  the  armaments  and  resources  of  the 
same  rivals  by  two  or  by  twenty  tends  to  bring  on  war,  is  the 
merest  nonsense  unless  in  some  special  case  where  a  conflict  is 
inevitable  sooner  or  later.  Reducing  armaments  does  not  reduce 
the  military  resources  of  any  country  nor  its  economic  strength. 
Do  not  confound  military  resources  with  military  strength  and 
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preparedness.  With  Germany  and  France  totally  unarmed  it 
would  be  quite  as  easy  to  start  a  conflict  as  with  both  armed  to 
the  teeth.  A  great  agricultural  country  with  few  factories  as 
opposed  to  a  much  smaller  nation  of  manufacturers,  both  totally 
unarmed,  would  be  at  great  disadvantage  if  war  broke  out.  The 
nation  with  factories  could  quickly  provide  war  material  and 
crush  the  farmers  and  their  unarmed  mob. 

As  time  goes  on  the  policies  upheld  by  America  tend  more 
and  more  to  conflict  with  the  desires  of  foreign  nations.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  meant  comparatively  little  to  Europeans 
heretofore.  With  England  controlling  the  sea  and  in  possession 
of  more  colonies  than  she  will  need  economically  for  generations 
to  come,  she  could  have  no  incentive  to  challenge  it;  what  other 
nation  could  do  so  ?  The  moment  some  other  nation  succeeds  in 
the  control  of  the  seas,  should  this  reversal  occur,  there  will  be 
every  reason  for  her  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Shall  we  then  abandon  the 
Monroe  Doctrine? 

Unpleasant  as  the  thought  is,  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that 
America  is  far  from  being  awakened  to  the  dangers  of  her  posi- 
tion. She  has  never  met  real  disasters.  We  pride  ourselves 
upon  never  having  been  defeated,  intensely  ignorant  of  the  rea- 
sons for  our  victories,  self-satisfied  and  self-complacent. 

Shall  we  remain  unprepared  and  suffer  defeat,  or  shall 
we  arm? 
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LiEUT.-CoL.  J.  H.   Patterson 


[Colonel  Patterson  is  a  distinguished  soldier,  a  friend  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  the  author  of  the  thrilling  ^^  Man  Eat- 
ers of  the  Tsavo  **  and  '^  In  the  Grip  of  the  NyikaJ^  He  has 
served  the  British  Empire  almost  all  his  life — in  India,  South 
Africa,  Egypt  and  even  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.'] 

FROM  the  days  of  my  youth  I  have  always  been  a  keen 
student  of  the  Jewish  people,  their  history,  laws  and  cus- 
toms. It  was  strange,  therefore,  that  I,  so  imbued  with 
Jewish  traditions,  should  have  been  drawn  to  the  land  where  the 
Pharaohs  had  kept  the  Children  of  Israel  in  bondage  for  over 
four  hundred  years;  and  it  was  still  more  strange  that  I  should 
have  arrived  in  Egypt  just  at  the  psychological  moment  when 
General  Sir  John  Maxwell,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  should 
have  been  looking  out  for  a  suitable  officer  to  raise  and  command 
a  Jewish  unit. 

Now,  such  a  thing  as  a  Jewish  unit  had  been  unknown  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  for  some  two  thousand  years,  since  the  days 
of  the  Maccabees,  those  heroic  Sons  of  Israel  who  fought  so 
valiantly,  and  for  a  time  so  successfully,  to  wrest  Jerusalem  from 
the  grasp  of  the  Roman  legions. 

It  had  happened  that  there  had  come  down  to  Egypt  out  of 
Palestine  many  hundreds  of  people  who  had  fled  from  thence 
to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  Turks.  These  people  were  of  Rus- 
sian nationality  but  of  Jewish  faith,  and  many  of  them  strongly 
desired  to  band  themselves  together  into  a  fighting  host  and 
place  their  lives  at  the  disposal  of  England,  whom  the  Jews 
have  recognized  as  their  friend  and  protector  from  time  imme- 
morial. Indeed,  by  many  it  is  held  that  the  British  people  are 
none  other  than  some  of  the  lost  tribes;  moreover,  we  have 
taken  so  much  of  Jewish  national  life  for  our  own,  mainly  owing 
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to  our  strong  Biblical  leanings,  that  the  Jews  can  never  feel  while 
with  us  that  they  are  among  entire  strangers. 

Now  these  people  having  made  known  their  wishes  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  he,  in  a  happy  moment  of  inspiration,  saw 
how  much  it  would  benefit  England,  morally  and  materially,  to 
have  bound  up  with  our  fortunes  a  Jewish  fighting  unit. 

On  the  19th  March,  19 15,  I  was  appointed  to  my  unique 
command,  and  on  the  same  day  I  left  Cairo  for  Alexandria, 
where  all  the  refugees  from  Palestine  were  gathered  together  as 
the  guests  of  the  British  Government. 

On  the  23d  March,  19 15,  the  young  Jewish  volunteers  were 
paraded  for  the  purpose  of  being  "  sworn  in  "  at  the  refugee 
camp  at  Gibbari. 

It  was  a  most  imposing  ceremony;  the  Grand  Rabbi,  who 
ofliciated,  stood  in  a  commanding  position  overlooking  the  long 
rows  of  serious  and  intelligent-looking  lads.  He  explained  to 
them  the  meaning  of  an  oath,  and  the  importance  of  keeping 
it,  and  impressed  upon  them  that  the  honor  of  Israel  rested  in 
their  hands.  He  then  asked  them  to  repeat  after  him,  word  for 
word,  the  oath  of  military  obedience  to  myself  and  such  officers 
as  should  be  appointed  over  them,  and  with  great  solemnity, 
and  in  perfect  unison,  the  men,  with  uplifted  hands,  repeated 
the  formula. 

The  Grand  Rabbi  then  delivered  a  stirring  address  to  the 
new  soldiers  in  which  he  compared  them  to  their  forefathers 
who  had  been  led  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses,  and  at  the  end  he 
turned  to  me  and  presented  me  to  them  as  their  modern  leader. 

This  memorable  and  historic  scene  aroused  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  among  the  throng  of  Jewish  sympathizers  who  had 
come  to  witness  this  interesting  ceremony. 

The  work  of  training  went  on  from  dawn  to  dark,  as  offi- 
cers and  men  had  to  be  taught  everything  from  the  ground-floor 
up.  Not  a  moment  could  be  wasted.  Drilling  and  parades  were 
the-  order  of  the  day;  horses  and  mules  had  to  be  exercised,  fed 
and  watered  three  times  a  day;  the  men  had  to  be  taught  how 
to  saddle  and  unsaddle  them,  load  and  unload  packs;  they  had 
also  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  bayonet.  Camp 
kitchens  had  to  be  constructed.    Horse  and  mule  lines  had  to  be 
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swept  and  garnished,  tents  cleaned  out,  etc.,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  things  crammed  into  the  day's  work. 

On  April  20th  we  arrived  at  Lemnos  and  anchored  just  inside 
the  entrance  of  Mudros  harbor  in  a  blinding  wind  and  rain 
storm.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  gods  quarrelled, 
Jove  hurled  Vulcan  out  of  Olympus  on  to  Lemnos,  where  he 
established  a  forge  underground.  The  morning  following  our 
arrival,  one  of  the  transports  to  windward  of  us  began  to  drag 
her  anchor,  so  our  captain  weighed  immediately,  fearing  a  colli- 
sion, and  we  sailed  right  through  the  fleet  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  immense  land-locked  harbor.  Never  in  all  my  life  had 
I  seen  such  a  mighty  armada  of  battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers, 
transports,  etc.  The  Queen  Elizabeth  was  there,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  a  floating  fortress.  There  were  some  quaint 
French  battleships,  while  the  Russian  cruiser  Askold  caused  uni- 
versal attention,  owing  to  her  five  slim  funnels.  With  the  sol- 
dier's customary  knack  of  giving  appropriate  names,  the  Askold 
was  known  throughout  the  fleet  as  "  the  packet  of  Woodbines." 
Our  Zionists,  as  we  sailed  by,  astonished  her  crew  by  bandying 
words  with  them  in  Russian. 

II 

As  I  shall  have  to  mention  several  places  in  Gallipoli,  it  may 
be  well  before  proceeding  further  to  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  geography  of  the  place. 

Gallipoli  is  a  narrow,  hilly  peninsula,  varying  from  three  to 
twelve  miles  wide,  running  southwestward  into  the  iEgean  Sea, 
with  the  Dardanelles,  from  one  to  four  miles  wide,  separating  it 
from  the  Asiatic  coast,  throughout  its  length  of  some  forty  miles. 

The  dominating  feature  is  the  hill  of  Achi  Baba,  some  700 
feet  high,  which,  with  its  shoulders  sloping  down  on  the  one  side 
to  the  iEgean,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Dardanelles,  shuts  out  all 
further  view  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  northward.  There  are  only 
two  villages  in  this  area,  Sedd-el-Bahr  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles,  and  Krithia,  with  its  quaint  windmills,  to  the  south- 
west of  Achi  Baba,  somewhat  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  spur,  some  five  miles  northwest  of  Sedd-el-Bahr — Achi 
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Baba  itself  being  between  six  and  seven  miles  from  Cape  Helles 
which  is  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Peninsula. 

A  line  through  Achi  Baba  from  the  iEgean  to  the  Darda- 
nelles would  be  a  little  over  five  miles,  while  the  width  at  Helles 
is  only  about  one  and  a  half  miles. 

A  fairly  good  representation  of  this  tract  of  country  will  be 
obtained  by  holding  the  right-hand  palm  upward  and  slightly 
hollowed,  the  thumb  pressed  a  little  over  the  forefinger.  Im- 
agine the  Dardanelles  running  along  by  the  little  finger  up  the 
arm,  and  the  ^Egean  Sea  on  the  thumb  side.  Morto  Bay,  an 
inlet  of  the  Dardanelles,  would  then  be  at  about  the  tip  of  a 
short  little  finger;  Sedd-el-Bahr  Castle  at  the  tip  of  the  third 
finger;  V  Beach  between  the  third  finger  and  the  middle  finger; 
Cape  Helles  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger;  W  Beach  between  the 
middle  finger  and  the  forefinger;  X  Beach  at  the  base  of  the 
nail  of  the  forefinger;  Gully  Beach  between  the  tip  of  the  thumb 
and  the  forefinger;  Gully  Ravine  running  up  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  towards  Krithia  village  which  is  situated  half-way 
up  to  the  thumb  socket;  Y  Beach  at  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb; 
and  Achi  Baba  in  the  centre  of  the  heel  of  the  hand  where  it 
joins  the  wrist. 

Anzac,  where  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  landed, 
would  be  some  distance  above  the  wrist  on  the  thumb  side  of 
the  forearm;  and  the  Narrows  of  the  Dardanelles  would  be  on 
the  inner  or  little  finger  side  of  the  forearm  opposite  Anzac. 

Imagine  the  sea  itself  lapping  the  lower  part  of  the  hand 
on  a  level  with  the  finger  nails,  and  then  the  cliffs  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  rise  from  the  finger-nails  to  the  balls  of  the  fingers. 

Ill 

As  we  plowed  along  the  calm  sea,  to  the  slow  beat  of  the 
engines,  each  hour  seemed  a  century,  but  at  last  we  were  able 
to  distinguish  the  misty  outline  of  the  Asiatic  shore  and,  a  little 
later  on,  we  saw,  coming  to  meet  us  like  an  outstretched  arm 
and  hand,  a  land  fringed  and  half-hidden  by  the  fire  and  smoke 
which  enveloped  it  as  if  some  great  magician  had  summoned 
the  powers  of  darkness  to  aid  in  its  defence. 
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Soon,  battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers  began  to  outline 
themselves,  and  every  few  minutes  we  could  see  them  enveloped 
in  a  sheet  of  flame  and  smoke,  as  they  poured  their  broadsides 
into  the  Turkish  positions.  The  roar  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth's 
heavy  guns  dwarfed  all  other  sounds,  as  this  leviathan  launched 
her  huge  projectiles — surely  mightier  thunderbolts  than  Jove 
ever  hurled — against  the  foe.  Every  now  and  again  one  of  her 
shells  would  strike  and  burst  on  the  very  crest  of  Achi  Baba, 
which  then,  as  it  belched  forth  flame,  smoke  and  great  chunks 
of  the  hill  itself,  vividly  recalled  to  my  mind  Vesuvius  in  a  rage. 

The  whole  scene  was  a  sight  for  the  gods,  and  those  of  us 
mortals  who  witnessed  it,  and  survived  the  day,  have  forever 
stamped  on  our  minds  the  most  wonderful  spectacle  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Half  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  gath- 
ered there  in  a  titanic  struggle.  England,  with  her  children  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  fellow  subjects  from  India; 
sons  of  France,  with  their  fellow  citizens  from  Algeria  and 
Senegal;  Russian  sailors  and  Russian  soldiers;  Turks  and 
Germans — all  fighting  within  our  vision,  some  in  Europe  and 
some  in  Asia.  Nor  did  the  wonders  end  here  for,  circling  the 
heavens  like  soaring  eagles,  were  French  and  British  battle- 
planes, while,  under  the  sea,  lurked  the  deadly  submarine. 

Up  the  Dardanelles,  as  far  as  the  Narrows,  we  could  see 
our  ships  of  war,  principally  destroyers,  blazing  away  merrily 
and  indiscriminately  at  the  guns  both  on  the  European  and  Asi- 
atic shores.  The  sea  was  as  calm  as  a  mill-pond  round  Cape 
Helles — the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Peninsula ;  the  only  rip- 
ple to  be  seen  was  that  made  by  the  strong  current  shot  out 
through  the  Straits.  All  round  the  men-of-war  Turkish  shells 
were  dropping,  sending  up  veritable  waterspouts  as  they  struck 
the  sea,  for,  luckily,  very  few  of  them  hit  the  ships.  It  was 
altogether  the  most  imposing  and  awe-inspiring  sight  that  I  have 
ever  seen  or  am  likely  to  see  again. 

As  we  approached  near  to  our  landing-place,  we  could  see 
through  the  haze,  smoke,  and  dust,  the  gleam  of  bayonets,  as 
men  swayed  and  moved  hither  and  thither  in  the  course  of  the 
fight,  while  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  rattle  of  the  machine- 
guns  and  rifles,  were  absolutely  deafening.     We  could  well  im- 
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agine  what  a  veritable  hell  our  brave  fellows  who  were  attack- 
ing this  formidable  position  must  be  facing,  for,  in  addition  to 
rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  from  the  surrounding  cliffs,  they  were 
also  at  times  under  a  deadly  cannonade  from  the  Turkish  bat- 
teries established,  on  the  Asiatic  shore. 

The  warships  were  slowly  moving  up  and  down  the  coast 
blazing  away  fiercely  at  the  Turkish  strongholds,  battering  such 
of  them  as  were  left  into  unrecognizable  ruins. 

We  in  the  transports  lay  off  the  shore  in  four  parallel  lines, 
each  successive  line  going  forward  methodically  and  disembark- 
ing the  units  on  board  as  the  ground  was  made  good  by  the 
landing  parties. 

We  watched  the  fight  from  our  position  in  the  line  for  the 
whole  of  that  day,  and  never  was  excitement  so  intense  and  long- 
sustained  as  during  those  hours ;  nor  was  it  lessened  when  nighf 
fell  upon  us,  for  the  roll  of  battle  still  continued — made  all  the 
grander  by  the  vivid  flashes  from  the  guns  which,  every  few 
moments,  shot  forth  great  spurts  of  flame,  brilliantly  illumi- 
nating the  inky  darkness.  Sedd-el-Bahr  Castle  and  the  village 
nestling  behind  it  were  fiercely  ablaze  and  cast  a  ruddy  glare  on 
the  sky. 

The  next  day,  from  a  position  much  closer  in-shore,  we 
watched  again  the  terrible  struggle  of  the  landing-parties  to  ob- 
tain a  grip  on  the  coast.  We  were  one  and  all  feverish  with 
anxiety  to  land  and  do  something — no  matter  how  little — to  help 
the  gallant  fellows  who  were  striving  so  heroically  to  drive  the 
Turk  from  the  strong  positions  which  he  had  carefully  fortified 
and  strengthened  in  every  possible  way. 

A  most  bloody  battle  was  taking  place,  staged  in  a  perfect 
natural  amphitheatre,  but  never  had  Imperial  Rome,  even  in 
the  days  of  Nero  himself,  gazed  upon  such  a  corpse-strewn, 
blood-drenched  arena. 

This  arena  was  formed  partly  by  the  sea,  which  has  here 
taken  a  semi-circular  bite  out  of  the  rocky  coast,  and  partly  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  beach  which  extended  back  for  about  a  dozen 
yards  to  a  low  ram.part  formed  of  sand,  some  three  or  four  feet 
high,  which  ran  round  the  bay.  Behind  this  rampart  the  ground 
rose  steeply  upwards,  in  tier  after  tier  of  grassy  slopes,  to  a 
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height  of  about  100  feet,  where  it  v/as  crowned  by  some  ruined 
Turkish  barracks.  On  the  right,  this  natural  theatre  was  flanked 
by  the  old  castle  of  Sedd-el-Bahr,  whose  battlements  and  towers 
were  even  then  crumbling  down  from  the  effects  of  the  recent 
bombardment  by  the  Fleet.  To  the  left  of  the  arena,  high 
cliffs  rose  sheer  from  the  sea,  crowned  by  a  modern  redoubt. 
Barbed  wire  zig-zagged  and  criss-crossed  through  arena  and 
amphitheatre — and  such  barbed  wire  I  It  was  twice  as  thick, 
strong,  and  formidable  as  any  I  had  ever  seen. 

The  cliffs  and  galleries  were  trenched  and  full  of  riflemen, 
as  were  also  the  barracks,  the  ruined  fort,  and  Sedd-el-Bahr 
Castle.  Machine-guns  and  pom-poms  were  everywhere,  all  ready 
to  pour  a  withering  fire  on  any  one  approaching  or  attempting 
to  land  on  the  beach. 

The  little  cove  was  peaceable  enough  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  when  the  Transport  River  Clyde  steamed  in.  It  was  part 
of  the  scheme  to  run  her  ashore  at  this  beach  and,  as  it  was 
known  that  the  venture  would  be  a  desperate  one,  what  was  more 
fitting  than  that  she  should  be  filled  with  Irish  soldiers  (the 
Dublins  and  Munsters) — regiments  with  great  fighting  records; 
with  them  was  also  half  a  battalion  of  the  Hampshire  Regiment. 
Special  preparations  had  been  made  to  disembark  the  troops 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Great  holes  had  been  cut  in  the  iron 
sides  of  the  River  Clyde  and  from  these,  gangways  made  of 
planking,  which  were  of  course  lashed  to  the  ship,  sloped  down 
in  tiers  to  the  water's  edge.  From  the  ends  of  these  gangways 
a  string  of  lighters  stretched  to  the  shore  to  enable  the  men  to 
rush  quickly  to  land. 

In  addition  to  those  on  the  River  Clyde,  three  companies  of 
the  Dublin  Fusiliers  were  towed  to  the  Beach  in  open  boats  and 
barges  by  little  steam  pinnaces.  It  had  been  intended  that  these 
should  steal  in  during  the  dark  hours  just  before  dawn,  but, 
owing  to  miscalculations  of  the  speed  of  the  current,  or  some 
other  cause,  the  boats  did  not  arrive  in  time  and  only  reached 
the  shore  at  the  same  moment  that  Commander  Unwin,  R.  N., 
of  the  River  Clyde,  according  to  the  prearranged  plan,  coolly 
ran  his  vessel  aground.  This  manoeuvre  must  have  greatly  aston- 
ished the  Turks,  but  not  a  sound  or  move  did  they  make,  and 
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it  seemed  at  first  as  if  the  landing  would  not  be  opposed.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  Munsters  began  to  pour  from  her  sides, 
a  perfect  hail  of  lead  opened  on  the  unfortunate  soldiers,  who 
were  shot  down  in  scores  as  they  raced  down  the  gangway.  Some 
who  were  struck  in  the  leg  stumbled  and  fell  into  the  water, 
where,  owing  to  the  weight  of  their  packs  and  ammunition,  they 
went  to  the  bottom  and  were  drowned.  For  days  afterwards, 
these  unfortunate  men  could  be  seen  through  the  clear  water, 
many  of  them  still  grasping  their  rifles. 

The  men  in  the  boats  suffered  equally  heavily  and  had  even 
less  chance  of  escape.  Many  were  mown  down  by  rifle  fire  and 
sometimes  a  shell  cut  a  boat  in  two  and  the  unfortunate  soldiers 
went  to  the  bottom,  carried  down  by  the  weight  of  their  equip- 
ment. 

The  sailors  who  were  detailed  to  assist  in  the  landing  per- 
formed some  heroic  deeds.  Theirs  was  the  task  of  fixing  the 
lighters  from  the  gangways  of  the  River  Clyde  to  the  shore. 
Even  in  ordinary  times,  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  task,  owing 
to  the  strong  current  which  sweeps  round  from  the  Dardanelles, 
but  to  do  it  practically  at  the  muzzle  of  the  enemy's  rifles,  de- 
manded men  with  the  hearts  of  lions.  Scores  were  shot  down 
as  they  tugged  and  hauled  to  get  the  lighters  into  position. 
Scores  more  were  ready  to  jump  into  their  places.  More  than 
once  the  lighters  broke  loose  and  the  whole  perilous  work  had 
to  be  done  over  again,  but  our  gallant  seamen  never  failed. 
They  just  "  carried  on." 

Those  naval  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the  Dublins 
ashore  in  small  boats  were  shot  down  to  a  man,  for  there  was 
no  escape  for  them  from  that  terrible  fire.  Both  boats  and  crews 
were  destroyed,  either  on  the  beach  or  before  they  reached  it. 

In  spite  of  the  rain  of  death  some  of  the  Dublins  and  Mun- 
sters succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing  and  making  a  dash  for  shel- 
ter from  the  tornado  of  fire  under  the  little  ridge  of  sand  which, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  ran  round  the  beach.  Had  the 
Turks  taken  the  precaution  of  levelling  this  bank  of  sand,  not 
a  soul  could  have  lived  in  that  fire-swept  zone.  More  than  half 
of  the  landing-party  were  killed  before  they  could  reach  its 
friendly  shelter  and  many  others  were  left  writhing  in  agony 
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on  that  narrow  strip  of  beach.  Brigadier-General  Napier  and 
his  Brigade  Major,  Captain  Costeker,  were  killed,  as  was  also 
Lleut.-Colonel  Carrlngton  Smith,  commanding  the  Hampshlres; 
the  adjutants  of  the  Hampshlres  and  of  the  Munsters  were 
wounded  and.  Indeed,  the  great  majority  of  the  senior  officers 
were  either  wounded  or  killed. 

Many  anxious  eyes  were  peering  out  over  the  protected 
bulwarks  of  the  River  Clyde^  and  among  them  was  Father  Finn, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain  of  the  Dubllns.  The  sight  of 
some  500  of  his  brave  boys  lying  dead  or  dying  on  that  terrible 
strip  of  beach,  was  too  much  for  him,  so,  heedless  of  all  risk, 
he  plunged  down  the  gangway  and  made  for  the  shore.  On 
the  way,  his  wrist  was  shattered  by  a  bullet,  but  he  went  on, 
and  although  lead  was  spattering  all  round  him  like  hailstones, 
he  administered  consolation  to  the  wounded  and  dying,  who, 
alas,  were  so  thickly  strewn  around.  For  a  time  he  seemed  to 
have  had  some  miraculous  form  of  Divine  protection,  for  he 
went  from  one  to  another  through  shot  and  shell  without  receiv- 
ing any  further  Injury.  At  last  a  bullet  struck  him  near  the  hip, 
and,  on  seeing  this,  some  of  the  Dublins  rushed  out  from  the 
protection  of  the  sand-bank  and  brought  him  into  its  shelter. 
When,  however,  he  had  somewhat  recovered  from  his  wound, 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  remain  in  safety  while  his  poor 
boys  v/ere  being  done  to  death  in  the  open,  so  out  he  crawled 
again  to  administer  comfort  to  a  poor  fellow  who  was  moaning 
piteously  a  little  way  off;  and  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  giving 
consolation  to  the  stricken  man,  this  heroic  Chaplain  was  struck 
dead  by  a  merciful  bullet. 

Father  Finn  has,  so  far,  been  granted  no  V.  C,  but  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  In  heaven,  I  am  sure  he  is  wearing  It,  and  His 
Holiness  Benedict  XV  might  do  worse  than  canonize  this  heroic 
priest,  for  surely  no  saint  ever  died  more  nobly:  "  Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends." 

The  Turkish  position  was  so  strong  and  they  were  able  to 
pour  down  such  a  concentrated  fire  from  pit,  box,  dress-circle, 
and  gallery  of  their  natural  theatre,  that  every  man  of  these 
gallant  Irish  regiments  who  showed  himself  in  the  open  was 
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instantly  struck  down.  So  hot  and  accurate  was  this  close 
range  Turkish  fire  that  the  disembarkation  from  the  River 
Clyde  had  to  be  discontinued  until  nightfall. 

It  was  not  until  after  nightfall  that  the  remainder  of  the 
Irishmen  could  disembark  and  then  all  the  units  had  to  be  re- 
organized to  enable  them  to  make  an  attack  on  the  formidable 
Turkish  trenches  on  the  following  morning.  Practically  every 
officer  of  the  Dublins  and  Munsters  was  either  killed  or  wounded, 
very  few  escaped  Scot  free. 

The  landing  on  Y  Beach  was  effected  by  the  King's  Own 
Scottish  Borderers  and  the  Plymouth  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
Marines.  These  splendid  fellows  forced  their  way  into  Krithia 
village,  but  want  of  ammunition  and  reinforcements  obliged 
them  to  fall  back  to  the  beach,  where  they  were  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  enemy  and  lost  more  than  half  their  numbers;, 
eventually  they  were  compelled  to  reembark,  but  not  before 
they  had  done  immense  damage  to  the  Turks  and  considerably 
helped  the  troops  who  were  forcing  the  other  landings. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Australian-New  Zealand  Divisions  were 
engaged  in  the  perilous  enterprise  of  forcing  a  landing  in  the 
face  of  a  large  Turkish  force  at  a  place  now  known  as  Anzac 
(this  word  being  formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  Australian- 
New  Zealand  Army  Corps) .    In  the  dark  hour  before  the  dawn 
some  four  thousand  of  these  splendid  fighters  were  towed  in 
silence  towards  the  shore,  and  here  again  it  seemed  as  if  they 
would  meet  with  no  opposition;  but  not  so — the  Turk  was  not 
to  be  caught  napping,  and,  while  the  boats  were  still  some  way 
from  land,  thousands  of  Turkish  soldiers  rushed  along  the  strip 
of  beach  to  intercept  the  boats,  and  the  heavy  fire  which  they 
opened  caused  very  severe  casualties  in  the  ranks,  but  nothing 
could  daunt  Colonel  Maclagan  and  the  men  of  the  3rd  Austra- 
lian Brigade;  the  moment  the  boats  touched  the  shore  these 
dare-devils  leaped  into  the  water  and  with  irresistible  fury  drove 
the  Turks  before  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     Nothing 
could  stand  up  against  their  onslaught  and  by  noon,  having  been 
reinforced,  they  had  "  hacked  "  their  way  some  miles  inland, 
put  several  Krupp  guns  out  of  action,   and  if  they  had  been 
supported  by  even  one  more  Division,  the  road  to  the  Narrows 
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would  undoubtedly  have  been  won.  As  it  was,  owing  to  lack 
of  sufficient  men  to  hold  what  they  had  made  good,  they  were 
compelled  to  retire  to  the  ridges  overlooking  the  sea,  and  there 
for  eight  months  they  held  the  Turks  at  bay  and  hurled  back, 
with  frightful  losses,  every  assault  made  on  their  position.  Oh, 
if  only  the  29th  Division  had  also  been  landed  here,  what  a 
sweeping  victory  we  would  have  won! 

IV 

I  must  say  here  that  in  my  humble  opinion  the  Navy  failed 
us  badly  in  the  matter  of  tugs,  lighters,  and  horse-boats.  There 
were  not  nearly  enough  of  these  and  we  could  have  done  with 
three  times  the  number.  My  corps,  which  was  most  urgently 
wanted  by  the  General,  took  three  days  to  disembark.  In  spite 
of  our  most  strenuous  efforts  to  get  ashore  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  delay  was  entirely  due  to  the  lack  of  tugs,  for  it  was  only 
now  and  then  that  a  trawler  could  be  spared  to  haul  us  inshore. 
We  were  sadly  held  up  and  kept  waiting  for  hours  after  our 
boats  had  been  loaded  up,  ready  to  be  towed  ashore. 

Who  was  responsible  for  this  shortage  I  do  not  know.  It 
is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  the  Navy  provided  all  the  traw- 
lers requisitioned  for  by  the  Army. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  night  in  Galllpoll.  We  loaded 
up  a  couple  of  hundred  mules,  each  mule  carrying  about  2,000 
cartridges,  and  with  Major  O'Hara  (now  Lleut.-Colonel 
O'Hara)  who  was  the  D.  A.  Q.  M.  G.,  as  guide,  we  marched 
off  into  the  darkness  to  distribute  ammunition  along  the  front. 
We  trudged  together  all  through  that  trying  night,  so  it  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  almost  quarrelled  once  or  twice 
— but  I  will  say  here  that  of  all  the  men  I  met  in  Galllpoll,  there 
was  not  one  who  was  so  capable  at  his  job,  or  worked  so  hard  to 
see  that  everything  for  which  he  was  responsible  ran  smoothly. 
Soon  after  we  left  W  Beach  in  the  dark,  it  began  to  pour,  and 
it  poured  and  poured  solidly  for  about  five  hours. 

On  we  squelched  through  the  mud  over  unknown  tracks  with 
the  water  streaming  down  our  bodies  and  running  in  rivulets 
out  of  our  boots.    As  soon  as  the  rain  ceased  a  biting  cold  wind 
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set  in,  which  froze  us  to  the  marrow.  However,  the  vigorous 
walking,  helping  up  a  fallen  mule,  readjusting  the  loads,  getting 
out  of  holes  into  which  we  had  tumbled,  etc.,  kept  our  circula- 
tion going,  and  when  we  arrived  at  a  place  known  as  Pink 
Farm,  the  farthest  point  to  which  we  had  yet  advanced,  there 
was  a  sudden  alarm  that  the  Turks  were  approaching.  Nobody 
knew  then  where  our  front  line  was,  or  whether  it  linked  up 
across  the  Peninsula.  There  were  many  gaps  in  it  through 
which  the  Turks,  if  they  had  had  initiative  enough,  might  have 
forced  their  way,  and  inflicted  a  considerable  amount  of  damage 
upon  us  before  we  could  have  organized  adequate  resistance. 

Gongs  could  plainly  be  heard  sounding,  apparently  close  by, 
as  though  it  were  some  pre-arranged  signal  of  the  enemy,  but 
whatever  the  reason,  we  saw  nothing  of  the  Turks,  and  no  at- 
tack was  made,  so  we  unloaded  our  ammunition  and  were  then 
sent  back  for  more. 

When  we  got  safely  clear  of  this  jumpy  place,  we  found 
ourselves  wending  our  way  through  some  Turkish  cemeteries, 
the  tall,  white,  thin  headstones,  with  their  carved  headlike  top 
knobs,  looking  exactly  like  ghosts  in  the  gloomy  light.  We 
passed  through  cypress  groves,  along  sandy  lanes,  and  rugged 
paths,  fell  into  and  scrambled  out  of  dug-outs,  ditches  and  don- 
gas, where  mules  and  loads  tumbled  about  indiscriminately  to 
the  accompaniment  of  much  profanity. 

At  one  spot  on  this  adventurous  journey  we  came  upon  a 
battalion  of  Zouaves  crouching  down  for  rest  and  shelter  in  the 
lee  of  a  hedge.  The  Sergeant  in  charge  of  my  escort  took  them 
for  Turks,  and  only  that  I  was  happily  on  the  spot  when  he 
made  this  startling  discovery,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  opened 
fire  on  the  Frenchmen.  I  must  say  that  they  looked  exactly  like 
Turks,  owing  to  their  semi-barbaric  uniform. 

When  we  got  the  convoy  to  where  we  thought  the  front  line 
ought  to  be,  we  failed  to  find  it,  and  as  we  were  very  hazy  as 
to  whether  we  would  run  into  our  own  men  or  the  Turks,  we 
left  the  convoy  under  the  cover  of  some  trees,  and  O'Hara  and 
I  went  ofi  to  reconnoitre.  I  believe  we  must  have  passed  through 
a  gap  in  our  own  line.  At  all  events  we  wandered  for  some  time, 
making  many  pauses  to  listen  for  any  sound  that  might  guide 
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us,  but  the  weird  thing  about  it  was,  that  the  whole  place  was 
now  still  as  death,  though  we  must  have  been  quite  close  to  both 
armies.  No  doubt  they  were  dead  beat  after  the  recent  ter- 
rific fighting  they  had  come  through. 

At  last  we  luckily  struck  our  own  men,  lining  a  shallow 
trench  which  had  apparently  been  very  hastily  thrown  up,  for  it 
scarcely  afforded  enough  cover  to  shelter  a  decent  sized  terrier. 
The  men  were  so  exhausted  with  the  continued  strain  and  stress 
of  the  battle,  which  had  been  continuous  since  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  that  they  slept  as  if  they  were  dead.  The  sentries,  of 
course,  were  on  the  alert,  looking  out  grim  and  watchful  at  the 
Turkish  line,  which  we  could  just  make  out  in  the  struggling 
moonlight,  apparently  not  more  than  200  yards  away. 

When  we  topped  the  crest  overlooking  W  Beach,  a  gleam  of 
light  was  coming  up  out  of  Asia,  telling  us  of  the  approach  of 
dawn,  and  we  felt,  as  we  wearily  trod  down  the  slope  to  the 
beach,  that  we  had  done  a  hard  and  useful  night's  work. 


Before  dark  that  night  we  began  to  load  up  another  big 
convoy  of  munitions  and  supplies  for  the  trenches. 

This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  weird  nights  of  many  that 
we  have  spent  tramping  up  and  down  the  peninsula. 

Of  course,  we  had  to  move  off  after  dark,  otherwise  the 
Turks  would  have  concentrated  their  artillery  on  us  and  we 
should  all  have  been  destroyed.  We  went  from  W  to  X  Beach, 
along  the  iEgean  shore,  falling  into  trenches  and  dug-outs  on  the 
way,  for  the  night  was  very  dark,  while  every  now  and  again  we 
were  caught  up  In  Turkish  wire  entanglements.  Then  from  X 
Beach  we  slowly  pioneered  our  way  through  the  trackless  scrub 
and  undergrowth  until  we  came  to  the  cliff  which  overlooks 
Gully  Beach,  at  the  mouth  of  a  huge  ravine  which  here  opened 
into  the  j^gean  Sea,  some  miles  northwest  of  W  Beach. 

On  the  way  we  had  to  go  through  some  of  our  own  guns, 
which  were  in  action  on  this  side  of  the  Peninsula,  and  I  had  to 
request  the  Battery  Commander  to  cease  fire  while  we  were 
filing  past,  as  I  feared  the  roar  and  flash  of  the  guns  might  stam- 
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pede  the  mules.  He  let  us  through  in  silence,  but  we  had  scarcely- 
got  fifty  yards  from  the  muzzles  when  out  belched  the  guns  again, 
the  roar  of  which  at  such  close  range,  to  my  surprise,  did  not 
in  the  least  upset  the  mules.  I  shall  never  forget  our  struggling 
down  to  the  sea  from  the  cliffs  above  the  Gully.  Of  course  there 
was  no  road  then  and  we  had  to  reconnoitre  ahead  in  the  dark 
every  yard  of  the  way.  Often  I  had  to  turn  back  and  call  out  to 
the  men  to  halt  as  I  found  myself  dangling  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  holding  on  to  the  roots  of  the  gorse,  which  fortunately  grew 
there  in  profusion.  After  many  mishaps,  mules  and  supplies 
falling  about  among  the  ravines  which  scored  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  we  eventually  reached  the  Beach. 

Then  began  our  march  up  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  and  al- 
though the  Gully  was  very  wide  and  there  was  ample  room  to 
march  either  to  right  or  left  of  the  stream,  yet  we  knew  nothing 
of  this,  for  the  ground  was  new  to  us  and  everything  was  pitch 
dark,  so  the  only  sure  way  of  getting  up  the  ravine  in  safety 
was  to  walk  in  the  river  bed.  I  led  the  way  expecting  all  the 
time  either  to  fall  Into  a  waterhole  or  be  shot  by  an  ambuscade 
of  Turks.  Cliffs  loomed  up  on  either  side  of  us  to  a  height  of 
a  hundred  or  more  feet,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
the  faint  twinkle  of  the  stars  overhead. 

Now  and  again  I  called  a  halt  to  reconnoitre  and  listen  for 
any  suspicious  movements  ahead,  as  it  was  a  most  likely  spot 
in  which  to  be  ambushed  by  the  enemy.  So  far  as  I  knew  the 
Turks  were  in  possession  of  the  bank  to  my  left,  and  all  that  part 
of  the  country  right  up  to  Anzac,  where  the  Australians  had 
landed.  For  a  time  everything  was  quiet  as  we  splashed  our 
way  along,  there  being  a  lull  just  then  in  the  fighting;  all  of  a 
sudden  it  broke  out  again  with  feverish  intensity.  The  Gully 
Ravine  made  a  turn  at  one  part  of  its  course  which  took  us  right 
between  the  line  of  fire  of  the  two  opposing  forces.  Shells  from 
our  own  guns  screamed  and  passed  safely  over  the  ravine,  but 
the  shells  from  the  Turkish  batteries  often  burst  exactly  over- 
head, scattering  shrapnel  all  round;  at  other  times  plunking  into 
the  cliff  on  our  right  and  smothering  us  with  clay  and  gravel. 
The  rattle  of  musketry  was  like  the  continuous  roll  of  kettle- 
drums,   and   considering  all  our   surroundings,   and  the  fierce 
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fight  that  was  going  on,  it  was  altogether  a  night  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

At  last  we  reached  the  troops  holding  the  front  line;  there 
were  no  supports  or  reserves,  so  far  as  I  could  see;  every  man 
had  been  put  into  the  firing  line  owing  to  the  terrible  losses  that 
had  been  sustained. 

Here  in  the  dark  with  shot  and  shell  flying  all  round,  we 
unpacked  our  mules  and  handed  over  the  ammunition  and  food 
to  the  brigade. 

I  was  right  glad  to  be  able  to  turn  back  and  get  my  convoy 
safely  away  from  the  gloomy  depths  of  this  uncanny  ravine. 

We  had  again  to  climb  the  cliffs  when  we  got  back  to  the 
sea  at  the  gully-mouth,  and  at  the  top  again  to  negotiate  our 
guns  which  were  still  blazing  away  for  all  they  were  worth. 
However,  by  dint  of  much  shouting  when  I  had  crawled  close 
enough  to  be  heard,  the  gunners  ceased  fire  just  long  enough  to 
enable  us  to  slip  through. 

These  two  nights  are  fair  examples  of  the  work  done  in  those 
early  days  by  the  Zion  Mule  Corps,  at  that  time  the  only  Trans- 
port Corps  on  the  peninsula  at  Helles. 

yi 

At  this  time,  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula,  from  Cape  Helles 
to  Achi  Baba,  was  one  expanse  of  green  pastures  and  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  country  looked  exceedingly  pretty.  Quantities  of 
beautiful  flowers  grew  everywhere,  so  much  so  that  some  fields 
were  a  regular  blaze  of  color,  the  western  slopes  of  Achi  Baba 
itself  being  beautified  by  gorgeous  stretches  of  blood-red  poppies. 
Groves  of  trees  of  various  kinds  were  dotted  about,  while  the 
olive  and  the  almond  flourished  everywhere.  Here  and  there 
were  to  be  seen  round  masonry-topped  wells,  just  like  those  pic- 
tured In  illustrated  Bibles,  showing  Rebecca  drawing  water  for 
Abraham's  servant — but,  alas,  here  there  was  no  Rebecca  I 

Before  we  left  It,  this  smiling  land  became  the  most  deso- 
late, God-forsaken  place  that  it  Is  possible  to  Imagine — nothing 
but  row  upon  row  of  unsightly  trenches,  and  not  a  single  blade 
of  grass  anywhere  to  meet  the  eye. 
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For  our  new  encampment  I  chose  a  green  level  field,  some 
two  miles  inland,  and  into  this  we  moved  on  May  nth. 

I  had  occasion  to  ride  back  to  W  Beach  within  a  couple  of 
hours  after  quitting  our  first  encampment,  and  I  heartily  con- 
gratulated myself  that  we  had  cleared  out  of  it,  just  in  the  nick 
of  time,  for  the  Turks  had  concentrated  their  guns  on  the  place 
immediately  after  we  had  left.  I  counted  no  less  than  thirty 
holes  through  a  piece  of  canvas  that  was  stretched  over  the 
place  where  we  had  slept  the  night  before.  Had  we  still  been 
there  we  must  all  inevitably  have  been  blown  to  smithereens  I 

During  the  course  of  our  stay  here  we  gradually  excavated 
and  enlarged  our  dwelling  and  burrowed  down  into  the  ground, 
making  a  cellar  into  which  we  could  retire  in  case  the  shelling 
became  too  hot,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  bombard- 
ment at  times  was  hot  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  desperate  fire- 
eater,  we  used  our  bomb  proof  entirely  as  a  pantry,  for  which 
we  found  it  most  useful. 

No  sooner  had  we  settled  down  to  life  in  our  new  bivouac 
than  the  Turks  began  to  annoy  us  by  dropping  shells  into  it  and 
disturbing  our  peace  of  mind  and  body.  On  the  morning  fol- 
lowing our  arrival,  while  we  were  having  breakfast  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  our  olive  tree,  a  shrapnel  burst,  sending 
its  bullets  unpleasantly  near.  I  remarked  jocularly  to  the  others 
that  if  the  next  shell  came  any  closer  we  should  have  to  move. 
Scarcely  had  I  spoken  when  one  went  bang  just  over  us  and  a 
bullet  whizzed  between  our  heads  and  smashed  through  the 
arm  of  my  Orderly  Room  Sergeant,  Abulafia,  who  at  that  mo- 
ment was  standing  by  my  side  taking  some  orders.  It  is  a  mar- 
vel how  it  missed  hitting  a  member  of  our  little  mess,  for  we 
were  all  sitting  very  close  together  round  an  up-turned  box  which 
we  were  using  as  a  breakfast  table. 

The  same  shell  wounded  two  other  men,  besides  killing  and 
wounding  half-a-dozen  mules.  We  decided  that  the  place  was 
too  hot  for  us,  so,  after  helping  our  medical  officer  to  dress  the 
wounded,  we  finished  our  breakfast  on  the  other  side  of  a  bank 
which  ran  along  by  our  olive  tree. 

I  set  the  men  to  work  to  dig  themselves  and  the  mules  well 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  not  long  until  a  stranger 
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visiting  the  place  would  be  astonished  if  he  were  told  that  some 
hundreds  of  men  and  mules  were  concealed  right  under  his  very 
nose. 

It  was  very  funny  to  see  the  men  sitting  in  rows  along  the 
banks  of  earth  thrown  up  out  of  their  "  dug-outs  "  and  watch 
them  dive,  like  rabbits  into  their  burrows,  at  the  sound  of  an  ap- 
proaching shell;  then,  after  the  explosion,  every  one  popped 
up  again  to  see  what  damage  had  been  done. 

During  the  time  they  were  camped  there  a  shell  would  now 
and  again  plump  right  into  a  dug-out  and  then,  of  course,  the 
unfortunate  occupants  would  be  blown  about  in  little  pieces  all 
over  the  place.  A  hand  was  once  blown  down  to  my  horse  lines, 
some  150  yards  away  from  where  the  shell  had  burst  and  shat- 
tered a  man  to  atoms. 

A  German  Taube  for  a  time  flew  over  our  lines  every  morn- 
ing long  before  sunrise,  of  course  catching  all  our  airmen  nap- 
ping. These  visits  were  generally  for  observation  purposes,  but 
sometimes  the  Taubes  would  liven  us  up  by  dropping  a  few 
bombs.  They  made  several  shots  at  the  French  guns,  but  always 
missed.  I  saw  a  bomb  land  among  a  dozen  French  horses  one 
day  and  every  one  of  the  unfortunate  animals  was  terribly 
wounded.  I  never  saw  such  a  shambles,  for  the  horses  were  in 
a  dug-out  close  together  for  safety.  The  Zion  lines  had  several 
close  escapes,  as  did  the  Royal  Naval  Division  Hospital  which 
was  close  to  us,  and  where  Staff-Surgeon  Fleming  cheerfully  and 
skilfully  attended  to  our  sick  and  wounded  at  all  times  of  the 
day  and  night. 

The  Taube  Is  a  much  more  vicious  looking  machine  than 
ours.  It  has  a  certain  air  of  arrogance  about  it,  entirely  lacking 
in  our  type  of  aeroplane.  It  is  not  in  the  least  like  a  dove,  as 
the  German  name  signifies,  but  appears  to  me  very  like  a  hawk, 
always  ready  to  pounce  on  its  prey. 

Day  by  day,  one  kept  missing  friendly  faces.  I  remember 
such  a  nice  boy,  belonging  to  one  of  the  naval  battalions,  who 
used  to  pass  my  camp  regularly  with  his  platoon  on  their  way 
to  bathe  on  the  beach.  I  never  knew  the  boy's  name,  but  he 
interested  me  as  he  was  a  bright,  cheery,  handsome  youngster, 
who  seemed  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his  men.     One  day 
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there  was  a  vigorous  bombardment  of  his  lines,  and  when  next 
the  platoon  went  by,  the  young  officer  was  missing.  He  had 
been  blown  to  pieces  by  a  shell. 

The  Collingwood  Battalion  met  with  a  very  sad  end  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  my  neighborhood.  They  were  sent  up 
to  take  part  for  the  first  time  in  an  attack  on  the  Turkish  trenches 
and  they  were  placed  on  our  extreme  right,  linking  up  with  the 
French.  When  the  order  came  to  charge,  they  went  forward 
most  gallantly,  capturing,  with  little  loss,  two  of  the  Turkish 
lines  of  trenches.  Captain  Spearman,  well  to  the  fore,  leading 
his  men.  He  got  shot  in  the  foot,  but,  ignoring  it,  dashed  along, 
waving  his  hat  in  the  air  as  he  cheered  his  men  to  the  assault. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  conspicuous  part  he  and  his  officers 
played  in  the  attack  (and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  do 
so,  owing  to  the  rawness  of  the  men)  he  and  practically  all  the 
other  officers  of  the  battalion  were  killed.  Then  some  one, 
possibly  a  German,  for  there  were  several  of  them  in  the  Turk- 
ish trenches  round  about,  shouted  out  the  fatal  word  "  Retire.'' 
This  was  carried  along  the  line  and  the  men  turned  about  and 
made  back,  helter  skelter,  for  their  own  trenches,  but  in  trying 
to  gain  them,  they  were  practically  annihilated  by  machine  gun 
and  rifle  fire.  I  was  particularly  sorry  for  Captain  Spearman, 
who  had  come  to  our  dug-out  on  many  occasions  and  had  drunk 
an  early  cup  of  coffee  with  us  only  a  few  hours  before  he  was 
killed. 

In  this  disastrous  retreat,  the  Collingwood  Battalion  was 
practically  wiped  out.  The  few  survivors  were  transferred  to 
another  unit  of  the  Royal  Naval  Division  and  the  very  name 
of  this  Battalion  went  out  of  existence. 

VII 

In  our  nightly  journeys  back  from  the  trenches,  we  were 
always  guided  through  the  darkness  to  our  camp  by  the  brilliant 
glare  of  the  lights  from  the  warships,  hospital  ships,  and  trans- 
ports, which  lay  thickly  clustered  round  Cape  Helles.  It  was 
a  most  beautiful  sight,  like  a  veritable  floating  Venice,  but  it  was 
not  practical  and  it  was  not  war.     It  showed  an  arrogance  and 
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utter  contempt  of  the  enemy  who  was,  at  that  very  moment, 
stealthily  stalking  them  under  the  seas  with  the  deadly  subma- 
rine. 

At  all  events,  the  submarines  came,  with  the  result  that  the 
battleships  Goliath  and  Triumph  were  sunk  with  appalling  swift- 
ness and  great  loss  of  life. 

Then,  and  then  only,  did  the  fleet  awaken  to  its  danger;  the 
battleships  and  cruisers  vanished  into  the  unknown,  while  the 
transports  disappeared  in  a  night  and  we  felt,  as  it  were,  ma- 
rooned on  this  inhospitable  peninsula,  from  which  the  Turks 
had  removed  every  living  thing,  save  only  a  few  dogs  which  were 
found  to  be  so  dangerous  that  they  had  to  be  shot  at  sight. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  great  pleasure  that,  as  I 
rode  down  to  W  Beach  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  May,  I  saw 
the  stately  battleship,  the  Majestic^  lying  at  anchor  out  in  the 
roadstead,  a  few  cable  lengths  from  W  Beach;  and  as  I  looked 
my  heart  grew  glad  within  me,  because  there  lay  the  ship  in  the 
open  sea,  exposed  to  any  attack,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  ship  to  lie  thus,  unless  the  German  submarines 
which  had  sunk  the  other  battleships  a  few  days  previously  were 
either  disposed  of,  or  else  some  clever  new  defence  had  been 
designed,  which  made  the  Majestic  immune  from  the  deadly 
torpedo. 

It  was  a  cheering  thought  and  it  helped  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  wondrous  panorama  which  lay  spread  before  my  eyes. 

Away  to  my  left  stood  the  quaint  old  ruined  walls  and  towers 
of  Sedd-el-Bahr,  thrown  into  bold  outline  against  the  rippling 
waters  of  the  Dardanelles,  while  further  on  the  eye  was  caught 
by  the  green  plains  of  Ilium,  set  in  a  tangle  of  hills,  on  the  pic- 
turesque Asiatic  coast.  Ahead  of  me,  to  the  south,  glittered 
the  soft  sea,  with  Cape  Helles  jutting  into  it,  like  a  rough  brown 
hand  thrust  into  a  basin  of  shimmering  quicksilver.  Almost 
at  my  feet  lay  Lancashire  Landing,  busy  with  its  hundreds  of 
men  and  animals  going  to  and  fro,  while  away  on  my  right 
sparkled  the  iEgean,  with  the  Isles  of  Greece  jutting  out  of  it, 
like  rugged  giants  rising  from  their  ocean  lair.  To  crown  all, 
the  sun  was  going  down  in  a  perfect  blaze  of  color,  tipping  the 
crests  of  Imbros  and  Samothrace  with  a  glint  of  gold,  as  it  sank 
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behind  them  Into  the  sea.  I  have  seen  sunsets  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  but  never  have  I  seen  anything  to  equal  the  glorious 
lights  and  shades  which  at  sundown  arc  painted  on  the  JEgczn 
sky.  If  I  were  an  artist,  my  ambition  would  be  to  go  in  the  lovely 
autumn  days  on  a  pilgrimage  to  these  shores  and  humbly  try 
to  put  on  my  canvas  the  perfectly  gorgeous  but  harmoniously 
blended  rose,  pink,  scarlet,  red,  yellow,  purple,  green,  amber 
and  blue — a  perfect  intoxication  of  glorious  colors  which  the 
imagination  would  be  unequal  to,  unless  they  were  absolutely 
thrown  on  the  sky  before  one's  own  eyes.  The  magnificence  of 
the  sunsets  seen  from  Gallipoli  were  the  sum  of  what  an  ordi- 
nary mortal  could  conceive  as  a  fitting  setting  for  the  splendor 
of  God's  Throne. 

So  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Majestic, 
which  was  moored  so  peacefully  amid  such  heavenly  surround- 
ings, took  a  soul-satisfying  view  of  the  glory  around  them,  be- 
cause, alas,  for  many  of  the  poor  fellows,  it  was  the  last  sunset 
that  would  ever  gladden  their  eyes,  for,  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  the  ship  was  marked  down  by  a  German  submarine  and 
sent  to  its  doom  within  four  minutes  of  being  struck. 

I  was  attending  to  some  routine  work  in  my  camp  when  I 
heard  the  terrific  explosion  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  volume  of 
smoke  ascending  to  the  heavens  from  W  Beach.  I  jumped  on 
my  horse,  which  was  ready  saddled,  close  by,  and  galloped  over 
to  hear  what  had  happened.  When  I  topped  the  rise,  all  of  the 
Majestic  that  I  could  see  was  a  couple  of  dozen  feet  of  its  cop- 
per keel  which  projected  above  the  water  and  which  still  remains 
thus — a  mute  witness  to  the  fact  that  *'  some  one  had  blundered." 

Regrettable  incidents  like  these  should  be  unknown  in  a 
navy  renowned  for  the  good  practical  commonsense  and  thor- 
oughness of  its  captains. 

VIII 

"  From  all  forms  of  trench  warfare,  preserve  us,  O  Lord," 
should  be  the  humble  prayer  of  every  soldier,  for  it  is  about  the 
most  unpleasant,  tiresome,  humdrum,  disagreeable,  dangerous, 
death-without-glory  kind  of  warfare  which  the  evil  genius  of 
man  could  devise.     As,  however,  it  has  come  to  stay,  it  may 
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perhaps  be  of  interest  to  describe  what  it  was  like  in  Gallipoli. 

When,  after  the  first  battles,  the  Turks  refused  any  longer 
to  meet  us  in  the  open  and  took  to  the  trenches,  which  they  had, 
with  great  energy,  dug  right  across  the  Peninsula,  it  became  nec- 
essary for  us  to  adopt  the  same  mole-like  tactics,  and  our  ad- 
vance was  brought  practically  to  a  standstill.  Instead  of  going 
ahead  a  couple  of  miles  in  a  day's  fight,  it  now  became  a  ques- 
tion of  taking  one  trench  at  a  time,  and  often  we  did  not  gain 
as  much  as  that,  even  after  the  most  strenuous  battles. 

Long  lines  of  trenches,  from  three  to  six  or  more  feet  deep, 
and  three  or  four  feet  wide,  were  dug  in  zig-zags  right  across 
the  Peninsula,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  Turkish  lines,  and* 
behind  these  were  similar  support  and  reserve  trenches;  at  the 
back  of  these  again  were  second  and  third  line  defence  trenches; 
while  still  further  were  the  so-called  rest  trenches,  but  in  Gallip- 
oli these  were  just  as  dangerous  as  the  front  trenches,  owing  to 
the  confined  space  in  which  the  army  was  cooped  up,  and  also 
owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  which  exposed  them 
to  fire  from  Achi  Baba  as  well  as  from  the  guns  in  Asia.  Some 
of  our  trenches  were  so  deep  that  hundreds  of  scaling  ladders 
were  always  kept  in  readiness  to  enable  the  men  to  swarm  out 
quickly  when  an  assault  was  to  be  made.  Long  lines  of  com- 
munication trenches  ran  up  and  down  and  to  and  fro,  connect- 
ing the  various  lines  of  trenches  and  many  of  these  were  dug 
deep  enough  and  wide  enough  to  give  ample  cover  for  mules 
and  horses.  Various  little  back  alleys  were  also  dug  in  different 
directions,  so  that  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  trans- 
formed into  a  veritable  rabbit  warren.  These  communication 
trenches  were  necessary  so  that  reliefs,  reinforcements,  muni- 
tions, food  and  water  could  be  taken  up  in  safety  to  the  firing 
line. 

Where  the  ground  was  very  hard  and  deep  trenches  could 
not  be  dug,  the  necessary  cover  was  given  by  building  parapets 
made  of  sandbags,  little  canvas  bags  about  two  feet  long  and 
ten  inches  across,  which  could  easily  be  carried  by  one  man  when 
filled  with  sand  or  clay.  These  sandbags  should  be  of  different 
colors,  because  otherwise  when  one  is  taken  out  to  make  a  loop- 
hole, the  blank  space  is  seen  at  once  and  the  enemy's  fire  is  con- 
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centrated  on  it.    In  Gallipoli,  our  sandbags  were  all  of  the  same 
color — brown  canvas. 

When  an  attack  was  made,  and  an  enemy's  trench  was  cap- 
tured, thousands  of  these  sandbags  were  carried  forward  and 
by  piling  them  up,  a  new  protective  trench  was  rapidly  con- 
structed, for,  of  course,  the  original  Turkish  trench  was  always 
battered  to  pieces  (or  should  have  been)  by  high  explosive  shells 
before  the  attack  was  launched. 

Another  great  use  of  the  sandbag  was  to  erect  a  barrier 
across  an  enemy  communication  trench,  otherwise,  of  course,  he 
could  pour  his  troops  down  the  communication  alley  and  perhaps 
effect  a  surprise.  It  was  exceedingly  odd  to  see  our  sentry  on 
one  side  of  such  a  barrier  and  the  Turkish  sentry  on  the  other 
side,  apparently  quite  friendly  in  the  intervals  of  bombing  each 
other  1 

One  day,  a  man  of  the  Inniskilling  Fusiliers  played  a  trick 
on  the  Turkish  sentry.  Finding  life  rather  monotonous,  and  be- 
ing somewhat  fed  up  with  bully  beef,  he  bored  a  hole  in  his  tin, 
stuck  a  cartridge  into  it,  and  hurled  the  novel  projectile  over  the 
sandbag  barrier  among  the  Turks,  who  could  be  heard  flying 
for  their  lives  away  from  it  along  the  trench,  evidently  think- 
ing it  was  some  new  form  of  diabolical  bomb  we  had  invented. 
Then  one  man,  a  little  bolder  than  the  rest,  could  be  heard  cau- 
tiously stalking  it;  he  even  threw  stones  at  it  and  when  these 
failed  to  cause  an  explosion,  he  plucked  up  enough  courage  to 
hook  it  towards  him  with  his  fixed  bayonet.  It  was  apparently 
sent  off  for  investigation  to  some  German  professor  in  the  rear, 
for  some  few  hours  later  the  Turkish  sentry  shouted  out  loudly 
over  the  parapet:  "Bully  beef,  bully  beef;  throw  us  more," 
and  this  little  incident  led  to  many  friendly  exchanges  of  bully 
or  cigarettes. 

Life  in  the  trenches  when  no  strafe  was  on  was  very  monot- 
onous— dull,  weary  watching  and  waiting,  with  dust  blowing  into 
one's  eyes  and  mouth  and  nose  all  the  time,  and  flies  every- 
where. While  in  the  trenches  food  had  to  be  snatched  when  it 
was  possible  to  get  it.  It  was  cooked  some  considerable  distance 
to  the  rear  and  was  then  carried  up  to  the  trenches  in  great  pots 
and  there  distributed,  and  in  Gallipoli,  of  course,  that  meant 
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dividing  it  between  men  and  flies — the  latter  getting  the  lion's 
share  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August. 

Of  course,  work  was  always  going  on.  The  trenches  had  to 
be  carefully  drained  and  sloped  so  as  to  allow  the  rainfall  to  flow 
off.  If  this  were  not  properly  done,  they  would  inevitably  be 
flooded  out  in  the  rains  and  life  in  them  would  be  impossible. 
Even  when  every  care  was  taken  they  sometimes  became  raging 
torrents.  Much  ground  was  made  good  by  digging  out  from 
the  trenches  towards  the  Turkish  lines  and  forming  a  fresh  line 
of  trenches  closer  to  the  enemy  and  in  a  better  position. 

Every  yard  in  front  of  the  trenches  was  guarded  by  barbed 
wire,  sometimes  left  unrolled  on  the  ground,  where  it  naturally 
goes  into  coils  and  traps  for  the  unwary,  and  sometimes  inter- 
laced on  stakes,  like  a  regular  wire  fencing,  doubled  many  times. 
It  was  very  dangerous  work  putting  up  this  form  of  defence,  and 
it  was  generally  done  at  night,  but  even  then  the  enemy  could  see 
our  men  by  the  light  of  the  brilliant  flares  which  were  con- 
stantly sent  up,  for  these  remained  in  the  air  for  several  seconds, 
making  everything  as  bright  as  day.  The  only  chance  of  escape 
then  was  to  lie  flat  down  and  remain  perfectly  still  until  the 
flare  went  out. 

Then  there  was  the  constant  arduous  and  dangerous  labor 
of  sapping,  i.  e.,  tunnelling  underground  from  our  trenches  un- 
derneath the  Turkish  trenches,  making  a  huge  cavity  there,  filling 
it  with  explosives  and  blowing  the  trench  and  such  Turks  as 
were  in  it  sky  high.  This  was  generally  done  when  an  attack 
was  made,  so  as  to  throw  the  enemy  into  greater  confusion. 

At  night  it  was  usual  to  man  the  front  trenches  fairly  strongly, 
one-third  of  the  force  always  being  awake  and  on  the  look-out 
for  the  enemy. 

Of  course,  it  is  almost  certain  death  for  a  man  to  stand  up 
and  show  his  head  and  shoulders  above  the  parapet  line,  so  the 
watch  on  the  enemy  was  kept  by  men  with  periscopes,  who  could 
watch  every  move  in  perfect  safety.  Even  the  periscopes  were 
often  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  bullets  of  the  Turks,  which  shows 
that  some  of  them  were  good  marksmen. 

Telephone  wires  were  laid  everywhere  in  the  trenches,  and 
telephone  operators  and  observing  oflicers  were  scattered  up  and 
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down  the  line.  On  the  first  sign  of  an  enemy  attack,  these  officers 
communicated  with  their  batteries  In  the  rear  and  within  two 
seconds  a  curtain  of  fire  was  rained  on  the  advancing  foe,  which, 
in  most  cases,  he  found  It  quite  Impossible  to  get  through.  If 
he  ever  succeeded,  however,  the  Infantry  were  by  this  time  lining 
the  parapets  ready  to  mow  down  the  enemy  with  rifle  and  ma- 
chine gun  fire,  so  the  only  marvel  is  that  any  of  the  assaulting 
force  ever  got  through.  A  very  rare  occurrence,  and  those  that 
did  pierce  the  line  never  again  got  back  to  their  own  trenches. 

One  day,  I  went  up  to  visit  Lieutenant  Davidson,  who  was 
Forward  Observing  Officer  for  his  battery  and  he,  having  occa-* 
slon  to  fire  a  gun,  telephoned  to  the  battery;  It  was  a  distinctly 
weird  feeling  to  hear  the  scream  of  the  shell  from  the  guns  two 
miles  back  flying  close  over  our  heads  Into  the  Turkish  trenches 
in  front  of  us,  almost  before  Davidson  had  ceased  speaking! 
At  that  same  observation  post,  on  the  previous  day,  another 
R.  H.  A.  Officer,  Lieutenant  Perceval,  who  also  was  a  member 
of  our  little  mess,  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  A  Turkish  shell 
came  through,  slightly  bruised  his  shoulder,  and  killed  his  bom- 
bardier who  was,  at  the  moment,  holding  the  telephone. 

In  the  side  of  the  trench  next  the  enemy,  little  niches  were 
excavated  where  men  could  lie  and  sit  fairly  well  sheltered  from 
wind  and  rain.  These  recesses  were  often  used  by  the  Turks 
as  burial  places  for  their  dead.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
I  was  walking  along  a  piece  of  the  line  which  we  had  just  taken 
from  the  Turks,  when  a  shell  exploded  close  to  the  trench.  The 
concussion  shook  away  some  loose  earth  and  out  from  the  side 
of  the  trench  popped  a  dead  hand  and  arm ! — just  as  if  a  police- 
man had  put  out  his  hand  to  stop  the  traffic.  The  dead  Turk 
seemed  to  try,  even  in  death,  to  bar  the  way  to  an  enemy's  ap- 
proach. 

A  very  disagreeable  feature  of  trench  life  is  the  unpleasant 
odor  of  the  dead,  which  penetrates  everywhere,  for,  of  course, 
when  an  attack  is  made  by  one  side  or  the  other  hundreds  may 
be  killed  close  to  the  trenches,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  impossible  either 
to  rescue  the  wounded  or  to  bury  the  dead,  because  the  enemy 
would  inevitably  shoot  down  any  one  attempting  such  a  task. 

One  of  the  very  worst  trials  of  trench  warfare  is  to  see  the 
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dead  body  of  a  comrade  lying  out  in  the  open,  gradually  fading 
away  before  one's  eyes,  a  mummied  hand  still  clutching  the  rifle, 
the  helmet  a  little  way  off,  looking  ever  so  weird  in  its  gruesome 
surroundings. 

While  in  the  trenches  one  is,  of  course,  subject  at  all  times 
to  shells,  rifle  fire,  mine  explosions,  poison  gas,  bombs,  liquid 
fire  and  other  diabolical  inventions.  The  Turks,  however,  did 
not  use  either  poison  gas  or  liquid  fire  and,  of  course,  neither  did 
the  British. 

Worst  trial  of  all  is  the  trench  mortar!  This  venomous 
weapon  sends  a  bomb  weighing  a  hundred  pounds  or  more  of 
the  most  deadly  high  explosive  plumb  into  the  midst  of  a  trench 
with  marvellous  accuracy  at  any  range  up  to  400  yards.  The 
vicious  thing  can  be  seen  soaring  high  up  into  the  air,  until  it 
reaches  a  point  directly  overhead,  then  it  hovers  for  a  moment, 
like  a  hawk  over  its  prey,  and  finally  swoops  down,  pulverizing 
everybody  and  everything  near  which  it  explodes. 

From  my  own  observation  of  trench  warfare,  I  would  say 
unhesitatingly  that  no  assault  should  be  launched  against  the 
enemy  until  his  trenches  had  been  thoroughly  pounded  to  pieces 
by  high  explosives,  and  his  men  demoralized  by  a  constant  stream 
of  shells,  and  all  wire  entanglements  or  other  barriers  swept  out 
of  the  way  of  the  advance.  Then,  and  then  only,  should  the  in- 
fantry attack  be  launched,  but  before  doing  so  the  supports  and 
reserves  should  be  brought  up  as  close  as  possible  to  the  firing 
line,  because,  in  these  days  especially,  the  speed  with  which  an 
assault  can  be  reinforced  makes  all  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat. 

During  the  assault,  the  guns  should  be  constantly  playing  on 
the  reserve  trenches  of  the  enemy,  the  counter  batteries  {i.  e,, 
those  batteries  told  off  to  dominate  enemy  batteries)  firing  as 
fast  as  they  possibly  can  to  keep  down  enemy  shrapnel  fire  and 
generally  supporting  the  attack  in  every  possible  way.  Special 
groups  should  always  be  told  off  (not  single  individuals)  whose 
duty  it  is  to  signal  back  to  the  batteries  the  position  which  the 
front  line  has  reached  in  the  assault,  otherwise,  and  I  have  seen 
it  happen  more  than  once,  our  own  guns  will  be  found  playing 
on  our  own  men. 
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It  is  unwise  to  trust  to  telephone  wires  for  passing  signals 
back  to  the  batteries,  for  they  are  often  cut  by  shells  or  broken 
by  passing  troops.  Aeroplanes  fitted  with  wireless  are  most  use- 
ful. Another  good  plan  Is  to  fasten  some  very  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, such  as  a  large  tin  disc  to  the  backs  of  the  men,  so  that  the 
gunners  could  always  be  able  to  tell  at  whom  they  were  firing. 
The  disc  should  be  tied  so  that  the  men  could  switch  It  round 
to  the  front  if  they  were  forced' to  retire.  This  plan  was  adopted 
in  Galllpoli  towards  the  end  of  July  with  excellent  results,  for 
our  men  could  always  be  made  out  by  the  flashing  of  the  tin 
which,  of  course,  the  enemy  could  not  see. 

Bombs  should  always  be  carried  with  the  assaulting  columns, 
and  the  bomb  throwers  should  not  be  hampered  by  a  rifle,  but 
should  only  be  armed  with  revolver  and  bayonet,  for  when  their 
stock  of  bombs  is  expended  there  are  always  plenty  of  rifles 
lying  around  belonging  to  the  dead  and  badly  wounded. 

When  all  these  arrangements  have  been  completed,  and  a 
combined  attack  is  made  with  shells,  machine  guns,  rifle  fire, 
trench  mortars,  poison  gas,  liquid  fire,  etc.,  the  attack  is  almost 
certain  to  succeed  at  some  point  or  other,  and  once  the  defend- 
er's line  is  broken,  his  whole  line  is  threatened,  and  If  the  re- 
serves are  brought  up  and  poured  quickly  enough  into  the  breach, 
so  as  to  get  a  wedge  in  between  the  enemy's  forces,  his  army 
can  then  be  smashed  up  in  detail  and  a  great  victory  won. 

Cavalry  can  then  burst  through  and  once  more  come  into 
their  own  by  playing  havoc  with  the  enemy's  lines  of  communi- 
cations. Of  course.  In  Galllpoli  we  had  no  cavalry — at  least, 
such  mounted  men  as  we  had  came  as  Infantry  without  horses  I 
and  I  must  say  that  they  fought  well,  those  yeoman  from  Bucks 
and  Kent — the  only  pity  is  that  we  did  not  have  more  of  them. 
When  we  did  make  a  breach  in  the  enemy's  line,  we  never  had 
enough  troops  to  push  through  and  so  ensure  a  crushing  victory. 
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George   Stanley 

NO  one  to-day  will  dispute  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
peace-loving  nation ;  and  probably  few  could  be 
found  outside  the  United  States  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  love  of  peace,  and  its  correlates,  so  fill  our 
minds  we  can  think  of  little  else — that,  come  what  may, 
we  must  have  peace  ourselves.  We  may  desire  the  peace 
of  the  world,  but — only  that  our  own  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed. We  may  not  seriously  concern  ourselves  with 
what  the  outsider  thinks,  as  we  seem  to  be  doing,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convince  some  Americans  that  we 
are  wholly  disinterested  in  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
peace. 

If  the  Peace-at-any-Price  Party — which  would  seem 
to  be  the  one  that  prevails  at  Washington — has  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  in  behalf  of  civilization 
and  humanity,  will  it  explain  why  we  missed  so  great  an 
opportunity  as  came  to  us  before  the  war  broke  out,  and 
while  peace  in  Europe  was  still  possible? 

We  were  the  only  great  nation  not  involved  in  the 
controversy;  our  voice  everywhere  was  the  voice  of 
authority,  because  of  the  principles  we  have  proclaimed 
which  were  believed  to  inspire  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  declared  that  ours  is  the  newer  civiliza- 
tion of  liberty,  justice  and  humanity;  that  our  place  is  in 
the  forefront  among  the  nations  in  the  twentieth  century 
development,  because  of  our  brighter  and  greater  light, 
the  stride  and  uplift  we  have  given  humanity  toward  the 
ideals  that  exalted  a  nation,  and  not  alone  for  ourselves, 
but  for  all  mankind.  Our  voice  has  gone  throughout  the 
world,  that  the  world  might  know — for  we  are  not  as 
those  who  would  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel,  or  dim 
its  glow  where  another  shines.  Not  only  are  we  a  bless- 
ing to  ourselves,  but  to  the  whole  race,  and  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  behold  the  torch  that  enlightens  to  the  paths 
of  peace  and  progress. 
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Never  was  there  a  greater  occasion,  or  more  grandly 
staged,  the  greatest  that  will  ever  be  offered  to  a  peace- 
loving  people,  than  that  which  presented  itself  before  the 
opening  of  hostilities — and  what  did  we  do?  We  tendered 
a  weak-kneed,  hesitant  offer  of  mediation,  and  the  instant 
war  was  declared  our  Peace  Party  broke  into  a  panic  of 
parades  and  other  foolish  demonstrations,  as  if  to  warn 
the  belligerents  that  we  were  strictly  out  of  it,  and  were 
not  to  be  drawn  in  at  any  price. 

Had  we  lived  up  to  our  principles,  to  the  spirit  of 
Americanism — and  to  our  duty,  as  a  leading  Power,  with 
vast  international  interests,  life  and  property  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  nation  in  the  scale — we  might  not  have  been 
invited  to  sit  at  the  table  and  tell  the  contending  Powers 
how  to  settle  the  difficulty;  it  is  certain  Germany  would 
have  entered  an  emphatic  objection ;  Germany  had  already 
settled  the  question,  and  would  not  have  brooked  any  out- 
side ''interference";  the  Entente  Powers,  though  on  the 
same  side  as  we— r-for  continued  peace,  might  not  them- 
selves have  agreed  to  our  taking  any  active  part,  though 
it  is  improbable  that  they  would  have  refused  us  a  hear- 
ing, if  we  had  practical  suggestions  looking  to  the  pre- 
servation of  peace.    But  that  is  not  the  point.    We  would 
have  been  heard.    Whether  our  proffer  of  mediation  had 
been  accepted  or  rejected  could  have  no  effect  upon  the 
force  or  carrying  power  of  our  voice,  and  the  world  would 
have  listened,  Germany  included,  if  it  listened  involun- 
tarily.    We  could  have  suggested  a  settlement,  without 
prejudice,  and  to  this  end,  favored  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  composed  of  neutrals,  to  examine  the  facts 
and  points  of  difference,  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  op- 
posing Powers,  and  to  report  the  findings  with  recom- 
mendations.   We  could  have  clearly  defined  our  position, 
declared  that  in  the  event  of  war,  we  should  observe  an 
impartial  neutrality,  but  reserved  the  right  to  protest,  or 
interpose,  should  our  rights  be  molested,  American  life 
or  property  destroyed,  or  neutral  territory  invaded;  that 
we  should  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  treaties  guarantee- 
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ing  neutrality  to  which  the  United  States  Government 
was  a  signatory,  and  that  violation  of  international  law 
or  the  recognized  rules  of  warfare  would  meet  with  the 
disapproval  of  the  American  government. 

Without  precedent,  perhaps;  but  what  has  precedent 
to  do  with  it,  if  it  stands  in  the  way,  where  a  great  crime 
that  would  involve  the  world  is  threatened,  and,  as  it  has 
proved,  a  crime  without  precedent  in  the  world's  history, 
in  its  disregard  for  international  law  and  of  the  common 
dictates  of  humanity?  Is  not  the  peace-maker  always 
precedent  enough  when  trouble  brews?  And  could  we 
for  a  moment  consider  mere  usage,  with  the  issues  at 
stake? 

What  interested  us  was  peace,  and  had  we  thought 
more  of  it  than  of  our  inept  neutrality — Germany  never 
would  have  drawn  the  sword. 

We  were  the  one  great  nation  of  potentialities,  the 
one  great  nation  among  the  neutrals  that  would  have  to 
be  reckoned  with  (as  Germany  believed  then),  from  whom 
she  anticipated  a  benevolent  neutrality,  if  not  a  veiled 
enmity  to  Great  Britain,  that  would  operate  to  her  dis- 
advantage, but  to  Germany's  gain.  Germany's  ''unofficial" 
publicity  campaign  in  this  country,  the  activity  of  her 
professors  both  in  Germany  and  here,  the  "patriotism"  of 
the  German-Americans,  and  the  meddling  with  our 
government  by  von  Bernstorff,  the  German  ambassador, 
in  the  opening  stage  of  the  war,  were  the  corollaries  of 
that  anticipation,  as  they  were  also  evidences  of  Ger- 
many's disappointment  and  of  her  contempt  for  the  weak- 
ness of  a  great  civilizing  Power. 

Our  lady-like  offer  of  mediation  gave  Germany  an 
illumination ;  the  rest  of  the  world  wondered  whether  our 
Americanism  was  anything  more  than  merely  a  vent  for 
noisy  Chauvinism — something  for  everybody  to  look  at, 
but  never  to  be  put  to  work. 

We  had  the  opportunity  of  writing  the  greatest  chap- 
ter in  history;  but  as  it  transpired,  we  wrote  ourselves 
down  a  nation  of  pretenders. 
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Another  great  opportunity  came  to  us — another  great 
obligation,  when  Germany  invaded  Belgium.  But  we 
were  harmless,  supine — and  neutral — and  Germany  knew. 
We  were  a  signatory  to  the  treaty  of  1907,  guaranteeing 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  but  Germany  knew  that  we 
would  be  quiescent,  as  if  we  shared  the  view  that  the 
treaty  was  "only  a  scrap  of  paper!''  Germany  was  free 
to  ''hack  her  way  through,"  and  to  carry  on  a  war  of 
frightfulness  on  defenseless  non-combatants,  the  old  and 
feeble,  women  and  children,  that  even  surpassed  the 
enormities  of  Atilla  and  Borgia,  the  monsters  of  history. 
Our  silence — and  neutrality  gave  courage  and  freedom  to 
the  bloody  hand. 

We  had  a  few  real  moments  following  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania,  but  here  again,  it  was  merely  words,  and 
while  Germany's  written  replies  were  evasive,  shifting, 
flippant,  almost  jocular,  apparently  at  our  temerity,  her 
actual  replies  were  contained  in  her  continued  assassina- 
tions by  submarines.  Why  should  Germany  fear  the 
notes  of  a  nation  "too  proud  to  fight?"  that  had  sworn  it 
would  not  be  "dragged  into  the  war?"  that  seemed  to  be 
concerned  only  with  its  enhanced  trade,  and  that  Ger- 
many knew,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  was  coming  to  know, 
thought  vastly  more  of  the  riches  it  was  accumulating  out 
of  the  war,  than  of  national  dignity  and  manhood. 

In  a  speaking  tour,  some  months  ago.  President  Wil- 
son made  it  his  one  claim  to  our  endorsement — that  he 
had  kept  us  out  of  the  war,  and  we  cheered  him  vocif- 
erously wherever  he  went.  It  was  the  only  claim  he 
could  make,  the  only  one  that  we  could  listen  to — now. 
It  was  the  only  one  that  could  go  to  our  heart — and  to 
our  business.  War  would  not  necessarily  have  followed 
upon  our  doing  the  right;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  Germany  would  have  accepted 
it  as  a  gauge  of  war,  at  any  stage.  Germany's  hands  are 
full,  and  we  have  power  and  potentialities  that  would  give 
pause  even  to  Prussian  arrogance  and  confidence — that  it 
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would  immediately  begin  to  reckon  with,  had  our  words 
meant  action,  and  not  merely  words. 

Had  we  been  less  neutral  and  more  American,  as  that 
has  been  defined,  more  national  than  individual,  the  black- 
est chapters  of  the  war  would  have  been  spared  posterity, 
the  worst  indictments  against  a  braggart  civilization — 
the  butcheries  and  robberies  and  unnameable  crimes  com- 
mitted on  the  Belgians,  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the 
Armenians  by  the  Turks,  aided  and  abetted  by  Germany, 
her  assassinations  of  the  defenseless  by  submarine,  her 
barbarous  Zeppelin  raids  on  undefended  towns  on  the 
English  coast,  her  use  of  asphyxiating  and  poisonous 
gases  on  the  battlefield,  her  contempt  for  civilized  war- 
fare, in  her  cowardly  murder  of  the  great  English  heroine, 
Edith  Cavell,  in  her  brutal  rejection  of  every  consideration 
of  humanity.  We  are  the  only  great  Power  that  Germany 
could  take  into  account — and  we  are  neutral !  Under  the 
Moloch  of  our  neutrality  we  have  sacrificed  everything 
that  should  be  precious  to  a  nation,  particularly  to  a  great 
humanizing  power,  and  become  particeps  criminis  with 
Germany. 

''I  hope  we  shall  never  forget,"  President  Wilson  said 
in  an  address  last  year  to  the  G.  A.  R.,  "that  we  created 
this  nation,  not  to  serve  ourselves,  but  to  serve  mankind,'* 
and  he  added:  ''I  hope  I  may  say,  without  even  an  impli- 
cation of  criticism  upon  any  other  people  in  the  world, 
that  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  wished  to  be  regarded  as  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  particular  principles  of  human  rights.  .  .  . 
This  flag  meant  a  great  enterprise  of  the  human  spirit." 
As  a  creator  of  phrases  that  appeal  strongly  to  our  na- 
tional pride,  and  Chauvinism,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  superior  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

But  what  does  he  mean?  How  are  we  serving  man- 
kind? What  particular  principles  of  human  rights  are 
we  promoting?  Could  Mr.  Wilson  mention  them?  And 
what  are  we  doing  to  give  reality  to  the  great  enterprise 
of  the  human  spirit?    If  we  are  to  accept  the  standards  of 
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our  fathers,  how  are  we  proving  it?  The  only  spirit  we 
have  shown  in  this  war  is  a  mighty  poor  spirit,  one  that 
every  man  of  us  ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  we  seem  as 
indifferent  to  the  interests  of  mankind  and  every  principle 
of  human  right  as  the  Prussians  themselves.  It  is  com- 
forting to  be  told  by  our  President  that  we  are  guided  by 
"particular  principles  and  the  human  spirit,  because  of 
our  singular  love  for  mankind,''  but  Gradgrind  has  come 
to  life,  and  we  would  have  the  facts. 

Take  this  from  his  recent  address  at  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Mecklenberg  de- 
claration of  independence  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. :  'T  would 
like,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  spirit  of  this  occasion 
could  be  expressed  if  we  imagined  ourselves  lifting  some 
sacred  emblem  of  counsel  and  of  peace,  of  accommodation 
and  righteous  judgment  before  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  reminding  them  of  that  passage  of  Scripture,  After 
the  wind,  after  the  earthquake,  after  the  fire,  the  still 
small  voice  of  humanity." 

Any  emblem  of  counsel  or  of  peace  that  we  would 
lift,  until  right  prevails  over  wrong  and  the  freedom  of 
nations  for  humanity's  sake  is  in  sight,  would  not  be 
sacred ;  it  would  be  an  outrage.  We  have  ourselves  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  still  small  voice  of  humanity,  to  the  voice 
that  has  wrung  the  heart  of  civilization,  and  the  less  we 
have  to  say  about  righteous  judgment,  in  connection  wit^ 
the  war,  the  less  we  shall  have  to  answer  for  in  the 
righteous  judgment  of  the  nations  of  the  world — for  our 
own  unrighteousness.  If  we  could  realize  the  great  issue 
at  stake  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  President  Wilson 
would  not  be  talking  or  thinking  of  peace,  but  of  right — 
and  doing  it!  Unless  it  be  a  hopeless  provincialism,  or 
the  blindness  that  can  see  only  America,  and  America  the 
paragon,  the  pattern  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  no  matter 
our  own  failings,  or  how  far  we  fall  short  of  the  pattern, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  some  of  Mr.  Wilson's  utter- 
ances in  these  testing  times. 

Again:  "Here  in  America  we  have  tried  to  set  the 
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example  of  bringing  all  the  world  together  upon  terms 
of  liberty  and  cooperation  and  peace,  and  in  that  great 
experience  that  we  have  been  going  through,  America 
has  been  a  sort  of  prophetic  sample  of  mankind." 

All  scream-eagleism  aside,  are  our  liberty  and  co- 
operation and  peace  remarkable  enough  that  we  should 
make  a  note  of  them,  at  this  time — when  you  remember 
what  the  German-Americans  have  been  doing  here,  to  say 
nothing  of  some  others  who  foster  treason  abroad  and 
trouble  here,  and  others  still,  whose  ideas  of  liberty  and 
cooperation  and  peace  revolve  within  rather  narrow 
limits,  and  the  rest  of  us  simply  sitting  pat  on  our  dream- 
inducing  neutrality,  while  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
are  expending  treasure  and  blood  for  the  liberty,  the 
cooperation  and  the  peace  of  the  world?  The  samples 
we  are  showing  are  not  the  kind  we  should  wish  to  speak 
about  in  public,  and  God  forbid,  that  our  ''great  experi- 
ence'' should  be  prophetic  either  of  ourselves  or  of  any 
other  people. 

"Now  the  world  outside  America  has  felt  the  forces 
of  America,"  President  Wilson  told  his  hearers  in  the 
same  address;  ''felt  the  forces  of  common  aspiration,  the 
forces  that  bring  every  man  and  every  nation  face  to  face 
with  the  question,  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
power?  Are  you  going  to  translate  it  into  forces,  or  are 
you  going  to  translate  it  into  peace  and  satisfaction  of 
society?" 

Changing  our  products  into  gold  of  the  belligerents 
is  the  only  translating  we  have  been  doing  since  the  war 
began,  and  while  it  may  bring  peace  to  the  translators, 
there  is  little  satisfaction  in  it  for  society.  But  is  peace 
the  first  ideal?  Are  there  not  other  things  that  come  be- 
fore— the  conditions,  for  example,  that  make  any  worth 
while  peace  possible?  Is  it  the  thing  we  seek  before  we 
can  have  it?  And  is  it  true  that  the  world  outside 
America  has  felt  the  forces  of  America — since  the  open- 
ing of  hostilities?    President  Wilson  could  only  have  been 
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musing  and  trying  to  conjure  something — but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  framing  it  in  the  phrases  that  we  swallow  whole. 

"Does  it  not  interest  you/'  he  went  on,  ''that  America 
has  run  before  the  rest  of  the  world  in  making  trial  of  the 
great  human  experiment,  and  is  it  not  the  sign  and  dawn 
of  a  new  age  that  the  one  thing  upon  which  the  world  is 
about  to  fall  back  is  the  moral  judgment  of  mankind?" 

One  would  think  that  where  one  finds  such  adequate 
expression,  in  language  of  national  ideals,  there  would  be 
some  governmental  or  national  expression  of  the  things 
themselves.  It  is  axiomatic  that  we  have  run  before  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  giving  speech  to  the  better  things  in 
national  life — in  pointing  out  to  others,  on  occasion,  the 
great  realities  that  bring  mankind  together  in  something 
of  a  bond  that  works  for  the  good  of  all,  and  in  pointing 
to  America  as  par  excellence  the  Exemplar ;  but  what  are 
the  tangible  results  of  our  trial  of  the  great  human  ex- 
periment, and  how  are  we  proving  its  sincerity  to-day? 
Have  we  so  far  progressed  that  we  can  claim  for  it  ''the 
sign  and  dawn  of  a  new  age,"  if  we  forsake  it  at  that,  until 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  caught  up,  while  we  rest  smugly 
and  securely  upon  our  laurels?  Does  that  explain  why 
President  Wilson  finds  little  else  to  do  than  spinning 
phrases  to  put  into  his  notes  to  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  and  his  public  addresses,  and  we  then  reading  and 
listening  to  them — and  why  we  have  so  much. time  to 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  trivial  trade  and  other  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  the  war?  Is  not  the  whole  Euro- 
pean war  a  contest  between  right  and  wrong,  or  prin- 
ciples and  their  opposite,  freedom  and  oppression? — and 
we  find  nothing  more  to  do  than  send  literary  notes  to 
Germany  and  harass  the  Powers  that  are  championing 
our  own  cause!  Should  we  call  this  "the  sign  and  dawn 
of  a  new  age"?  Is  it  standing  by  "the  great  human  ex- 
periment" because  it  is  with  us  a  great  principle?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  real  exemplars  of  the  things  we  claim 
for  ourselves  are  the  great  nations  that  are  fighting  the 
mightiest  battle  in  history — fighting  our  battle,  as  much 
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as  they  are  their  own,  in  behalf  of  the  great  human  experi- 
ment, and  so  justifying  the  moral  judgment  of  mankind? 

When  the  European  war  has  passed  into  history,  it 
will  be  recorded  that  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world, 
remembering  the  principles  of  the  great  Republic,  the 
forerunner  in  liberty,  justice  and  humanity  and  our  oft 
repeated  declaration  that  we  had  taken  the  cause  of  man- 
kind under  our  wing,  looked  to  the  United  States  for  some 
definite  action  toward  the  continuance  of  peace  and  the 
establishment  of  righteousness  among  the  nations;  that 
instead  of  this,  the  government  at  Washington  did  no 
more  than  the  smallest  of  the  neutral  Powers  could  have 
done,  with  a  better  spirit,  and  made  haste  to  proclaim  the 
neutrality  of  America  when  the  war  broke  out;  that  the 
United  States  then  seemed  to  disappear  from  the  society 
of  nations;  that  it  was  frequently  heard  from,  but  only 
when  President  Wilson  would  deliver  an  address,  in 
which  he  would  remind  the  nation  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  America,  and  when 
the  government  would  make  a  demand  upon  or  protest  to 
one  or  other  of  the  belligerents,  the  first  protest  it  made 
being  to  Great  Britain,  about  a  mere  matter  of  trade;  that 
its  demands  and  protests  concerned  itself  alone,  and  made 
it  manifest,  almost  from  the  beginning,  that  its  interest 
in  the  war  was  confined  to  American  interests,  which  it 
emphasized  by  a  peace  propaganda  that  had  no  other  ob- 
ject than  the  undisturbed  peace  of  the  United  States;  that 
it  made  no  distinction  between  the  opposing  sides  in  the 
conflict,  the  nature  of  which  it  seemed  unable  to  under- 
stand, and  permitted  the  United  States  to  be  used  as  a 
hotbed  for  conspiracies  and  crimes  both  against  itself  and 
the  Allies,  without  even  a  protest  to  the  Power  re- 
sponsible. 

We  have  been  living  in  a  foors  paradise  concerning 
ourselves.  A  great  people  proves  itself  great  on  great 
occasions;  a  great  people  would  have  found  in  the  Euro- 
pean war  opportunity  in  behalf  of  humanity,  justice  and 
right — we  should  have  found  the  war  our  peculiar  oppor- 
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tunity  for  the  recognition  and  exercise  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples that  are  ''the  sign  and  dawn  of  a  new  age,"  and  no 
neutrahty  could  have  suspended  them. 

Our  republican  institutions  and  the  dreams  of  the 
fathers  who  laid  the  foundations  have  filled  our  mouths 
with  a  swelling  speech,  but  the  answer  to  our  smug  as- 
surance, that  because  we  are  the  sons  of  our  fathers,  we 
are  to-day  the  be-all  and  end-all  in  human  development, 
is  our  blind  and  narrow  provincialism.  Provincialism  is 
the  most  telling  fact  in  the  United  States.  It  is  our  life 
and  spirit.  With  few  exceptions,  in  the  great  centers  of 
wealth  and  population,  the  press  is  the  voice  of  provin- 
cialism; the  same  is  true  of  the  church,  and  of  politics; 
it  is  found  in  the  trivial  things  to  which  we  give  impor- 
tance, in  our  values,  in  our  measurement  of  men  and 
events;  so  intensely  provincial  is  our  patriotism,  it  even 
has  a  price,  as  witness  the  increasing  Pension  Fund,  the 
pork  barrel,  our  scramble  for  office — for  what  we  can  get 
out  of  it,  our  belief  that  the  government  owes  us  a  com- 
fortable living — to  say  nothing  of  those  who  use  it  as  a 
means  to  prey  on  their  fellows;  in  our  child-like  sub- 
mission to  the  political  boss,  no  matter  what  he  may  be; 
to  the  party,  irrespective  of  its  record  or  candidates,  or 
the  effect  of  its  policies;  in  the  apings  of  society  and  the 
distinction  we  accord  mere  wealth.  The  child  may  be  the 
father  of  the  man,  but  we  are  no  analogy  in  the  nation. 
The  older  and  finer  civilizations,  we  cannot  yet  instruct, 
while  we  have  our  own  tasks  still  to  learn — in  our  repub- 
lican institutions,  that  are  steadily  growing  less  republi- 
can; in  our  liberty,  which  is  steadily  contracting;  in  our 
cooperation,  which  is  a  misnomer  for  individualism;  in 
our  peace,  which  is  a  dream  only  of  those  who  cannot  see. 

It  may  not  be  disputed  that  Woodrow  Wilson  is  an 
excellent  press  agent,  but  these  are  days  for  deeds,  not 
words. 


WHAT  AN    IRISHMAN  THINKS    OF  THE 
IRISH-GERMAN  ALLIANCE 

^HoN.  Patrick  Francis  Egan 

NOTE: — The  Hon.  Patrick  Francis  Egan,  the  writer  of 
the  following  article,  is  easily  the  best-informed  man, 
living  out  of  Ireland,  on  Irish  affairs;  his  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  struggle  for  Irish  freedom  probably  ex- 
tends through  a  longer  period  than  that  of  any  living 
man.  He  has  never  been  a  professional  Irishman  and 
he  has  never  made  his  livelihood  out  of  Irish  political 
affairs.  In  fact,  he  sacrificed  all  his  worldly  posses- 
sions in  Ireland  because  of  his  advocacy  of  the  Irish 
cause.  He  then  came  to  America,  started  life  anew  and 
has  served  his  adopted  country  with  distinction,  notably 
as  Minister  to  Chili  in  1889-1893.  Mr.  Egan  was  born  in 
Langford  in  1841  and  the  famous  Irish  Land  League 
was  formed  in  his  office  in  1879  in  company  with  Par- 
nell,  Michael  Davitt  and  John  Dillon.  Mr.  Egan  was 
the  first  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  and  in  1881-1882 
managed  its  financial  affairs  from  Paris.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Dublin,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  all  his 
property  and  leave  Ireland  for  the  United  States.  In 
1884  Mr.  Egan  was  elected  president  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional League  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  United  Irish  League.  He  frequently 
visits  Ireland  and  is  in  close  personal  touch  with  John 
E.  Redmond  and  the  other  noted  members  of  the  Irish 
party. 

IRELAND  suffers  far  more  from  those  who  call  them- 
selves her  friends  than  from  those  w^ho  are  frankly 

her  enemies.  Lately  we  have  seen  a  useless  and 
bloody  riot  in  which  many  brave,  emotional  youths  lost 
their  lives  at  the  behest  of  those  pinchbeck  patriots  who 
are  now  subsisting  in  foreign  lands  on  German  money. 

Ireland  is  not  to-day  in  rebellion  and  was  not  in  re- 
bellion some  weeks  ago  when  the  Dublin  riots  happened; 
at  that  time  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  people 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  Sinn  Fein  movement,  and 
to-day  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  are  disgusted  with  the 
German  plotting  and  the  various  American  movements 
which  are  aimed,  not  to  help  Ireland,  but  to  hurt  England 
for  the  benefit  of  Germany. 

For  over  forty  years   before  the   bursting  forth   of 
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the  present  terrible  conflagration  in  Europe,  National 
Ireland  presented  a  spectacle  of  harmony  and  sound  sense 
not  equalled  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  During 
the  past  three — but  especially  during  the  last  one — of 
those  decades,  she  has  made  such  giant  strides  in  national 
advancement  as  have  rarely  been  surpassed  anywhere 
unless  upon  her  own  soil  during  the  short  but  glorious 
epoch  of  what  is  known  as  the  Grattan  Parliament,  from 
1782  to  1800. 

In  1881  for  the  first  time  in  her  sad  history  under 
English  rule,  the  rights  of  Ireland's  farming  population 
to  an  interest  in  the  homes  they  had  built,  the  roads, 
drains,  fences  and  other  improvements  they  had  created 
and  the  timber  and  hedgerows  they  had  grown,  were  par- 
tially recognized  and  protected  by  law.  Through  the 
unceasing  efforts  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  the 
Irish  National  League  and  the  United  Irish  League  under 
the  leadership  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  Michael  Davitt, 
Justin  McCarthy  arid,  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  of  John 
E.  Redmond,  the  English  landlord  system,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  an  English  garrison  in  Ireland — a  system 
described  by  Montesquieu  as  "conceived  by  devils,  written 
in  human  blood  and  registered  in  hell,''  was  gradually 
uprooted,  until  in  1903,  the  marvelous  Irish  Land  Pur- 
chase law  was  wrung  from  a  hostile  English  Parliament. 
Under  the  law  two-thirds  of  the  lands  of  Ireland  are, 
under  an  equitable  system  of  easy  payments,  already 
owned  by  the  men  who  till  them  and  the  other  one-third 
will  quickly  follow  when  the  present  war  terminates. 

The  acts  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  have  been  numer- 
ous and  well  planned.  The  dwellers  in  the  miserable  huts 
on  the  bogs  and  fens  have  been  brought  back  to  the  rich 
uplands  from  which  they  were  driven  after  the  artificial 
famines  of  1846-48  to  make  room  for  cattle  for  the  Eng- 
lish markets.  Sixty  thousand  up-to-date  four-room  cot- 
tages, with  an  acre  of  land  each,  have  been  erected  for 
the  farm  laborers  to  whom  they  are  rented  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  week.    The  control  of  all  local,  county  and  district 
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taxes,  regulations,  business,  contracts  and  appointments 
has  been  taken  from  the  Grand  Juries  composed  only  of 
the  gentry  and  given  to  councils  elected  by  the  people. 
An  Irish  National  University  has  been  established  where 
the  Catholics,  who  form  nine-tenths  of  the  population, 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  share  in  educational  ad- 
vantages along  with  other  creeds.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  fundamental  and  far-reaching  changes  which  have 
come  about  in  Ireland. 

Finally,  after  a  struggle  during  which,  in  Disraeli's 
words,  "Ireland  was  ever  in  a  state  of  either  open  insur- 
rection or  veiled  rebellion,"  the  vigorous  and  persistent 
propaganda  carried  on  for  over  thirty  years  among  the 
democracy  of  England  and  her  colonies  by  the  National 
Party  aided  very  materially,  I  may  add,  by  the  broad, 
liberal  opinion  of  the  people  of  these  United  States,  caused 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  Measure  (known  as  the  Government 
of  Ireland  Bill)  to  be  introduced  in  Parliament  by  Premier 
Asquith  in  1912. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  a  convention  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Irish  National  leaders.  The  representa- 
tives embraced  all  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  dele- 
gates from  all  county,  municipal,  town  and  district  repre- 
sentative bodies  and  all  duly  organized  national,  trade, 
labor,  scientific,  benevolent  or  kindred  bodies.  The  8,000 
delegates  assembled  in  Dublin  formed  the  most  truly 
national  and  representative  body. 

After  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  Asquith  Bill  the 
following  resolution  was  passed,  without  a  single  dis- 
senting voice: 

"Resolved:  That  we  welcome  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill  as  an  honest  and  generous  attempt  to  settle 
the  long  and  disastrous  quarrel  between  the  British  and 
Irish  nations;  and  this  National  Convention  of  the  Irish 
people  accept  the  Bill  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered; 
and  we  hereby  declare  our  solemn  conviction  that  the 
passage  of  this  Bill  into  law  will  bind  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  by  a  union  infinitely 
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closer  than  that  which  now  exists,  and  by  so  doing  add 
immeasurably  to  the  strength  of  the  Empire." 

This  same  Bill  became  a  law,  was  duly  signed  by  the 
King  on  September  17,  1914,  and  is  now  on  the  statute 
books  as  the  law  of  the  British  Empire.  Like  all  legis- 
lation in  the  belligerent  countries,  seriously  changing 
grave  and  debatable  social  or  economic  conditions,  the 
operation  of  this  law  was  temporarily  suspended  because 
of  the  war,  but  all  right-thinking  sons  of  Ireland  consider 
the  contract  thus  created  between  the  two  nations  as 
mutually  binding  upon  their  honor.  This  feeling  could 
not  be  better  evidenced  than  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
actually  with  the  British  colors  to-day  400,000  Irishmen, 
including  those  who  volunteered  from  Great  Britain, 
Canada  and  Australia. 

The  noisy  group  of  malcontents  who  claim  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  Ulster  are  the  same  buccaneers  who,  while 
mouthing  loyalty  to  England,  threatened  in  1869  that  if 
Parliament,  at  the  instance  of  Premier  Gladstone,  should 
disestablish  the  English  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  and 
thereby  release  nine-tenths  of  the  population,  who  were 
Catholics,  from  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  church 
of  a  moiety  of  the  other  tenth,  they  would  kick  Queen 
Victoria's  crown  into  the  Boyne.  These  same  men,  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  were  busy  not  only 
fomenting  mutiny  among  the  Tory  officers  of  the  British 
Army  but  were  actually  negotiating  with  the  Kaiser. 

National  Ireland  is  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to 
forget  the  past  and  to  extend  to  all  peoples  the  hand  of 
honest,  loyal  friendship,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  abso- 
lute equality. 

A  much  more  serious  problem,  however,  is  the  un- 
warrantable pretention  of  a  group  of  people  in  America, 
centering  in  New  York,  to  dictate  a  policy  to,  and  to  as- 
sume to  speak  for,  the  people  of  Ireland.  Many  of  the 
people  whose  names  appear  as  having  been  present  at 
recent  meetings  of  this  society  are  unaware  of  the  secret 
and  malign  influences  by  which  they  are  being  moved; 
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Others,  especially  the  politicians,  are  just  seeking  to  reach 
the  limelight  so  that  they  may  pose  as  leaders  of  some- 
thing that,  for  the  moment,  seems  to  be  popular.  And 
finally  there  is  the  old  inner  circle  of  professional  Irish 
agitators  whose  sole  aim  is  to  control  everything  in 
sight — especially  all  the  money. 

The  ''Irish  Race  Convention,''  held  in  New  York  on  the 
4th  and  5th  of  March,  1916,  was  not  a  convention  in  any 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  but  a  gathering  sum- 
moned by  a  call  sent  out  broadcast  by  the  Clan-na-Gael 
organization  addressed  to  "the  men  and  women  of  the 
Irish  Race  in  America.''  The  assembly  was  a  kind  of 
Free-for-all  gathering  with  no  representative  character 
whatsoever  beyond  that  which  attached  to  the  individuals 
present.  It  was  absolutely  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  and  had  no  more  authority  to  speak  for  the 
20,000,000  of  the  Irish  race  in  America — as  modestly 
claimed  by  an  ex-Judge  from  Missouri — than  had  the 
famous  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street  to  speak  for  the 
people  of  England. 

This  promiscuous  "Irish  race"  assemblage  was  called 
together  in  the  name  of  Ireland,  but  was  manipulated  ab- 
solutely by  the  pro-German  Clan-na-Gael  and  its  ally,  the 
German-American  Alliance,  of  which  Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer 
of  Philadelphia  is  President,  the  American  Truth  Society, 
and  other  notorious  German  propagandist  organizations. 
It  was  supported  by  certain  notorious  pro-German 
renegade  Irish  prints  and  had  the  affrontery  to  adopt 
what  some  of  its  mouthpieces  described  as  "a  declaration 
of  American  Rights  and  Irish  Independence,"  which 
ended  in  the  following  grotesque  climax: 

"Finally  we  appeal  to  the  concert  of  the  Powers  and  particu- 
larly to  America,  if  she  be  represented  in  such  Council,  to  recog- 
nize that  Ireland  is  a  European  and  not  a  British  Island ;  to  appre- 
ciate that  its  complete  independence  and  its  detachment  from  the 
British  Empire  are  vital  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  their  re- 
storation to  the  use  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  we  ask,  in 
the  name  of  the  Irish  race,  unconquered  and  unconquerable,  for  a 
seat  at  the  Congress  of  the  nations  to  present  the  case  of  Ireland ; 
to  show  its  vital  interests  to  Europe  and  to  the  world  at  large,  and 
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to  demand,  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  of  the  small  nationalities, 
for  which  England  says  the  war  is  being  waged,  that  Ireland  may 
be  cut  off  from  England  and  restored  to  her  rightful  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth." 

Ireland  would  no  more  dream  of  sending  a  delegation 
upon  such  an  absurd  mission  than  she  would  think  of 
sending  one  to  Mars.  What,  then,  would  be  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  delegation  of  one  or  more  Irish-American  fili- 
busters from  the  Astor  House  meeting,  gaining  admission 
to  such  a  Congress,  or  permission  to  present  "claims?" 

The  gathering  then  proceeded  to  launch  a  new  or- 
ganization entitled  ''The  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom/' 
The  promises  of  aid  held  out  by  this  body  or  its  agents, 
following  the  inflammatory  orations  of  the  Goffs,  the 
Cohalans,  the  Gavegans  and  other  long-distance  patriots 
resulted  in  precipitating  the  Dublin  insurrection  on  Easter 
Monday.  This  insurrection  was  without  a  gleam  of 
hope  for  success  and  its  only  results  were  a  number  of 
peaceful  citizens  killed  and  wounded,  a  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  combatants,  the  destruction  and  looting  of 
much  of  the  best  business  portions  of  Ireland's  beautiful 
capital,  and  the  handing  over  of  the  country  to  the  horrors 
of  martial  law  with  its  wholesale  arrests,  courtmartials, 
long  imprisonments  and  horrible  executions.  The  enter- 
prise was  the  most  criminally  insane  that  was  ever  made 
in  the  name  of  Irish  freedom. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  Irish  National  situation  in 
Ireland  and  America  it  is  necessary  to  review  shortly  the 
attitude  maintained  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  for  some  years 
past. 

That  society  succeeded  to  the  work  of  other  secret 
Irish  and  truly  patriotic  bodies  and  proved,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  a  great  power  for  good  to  the  Irish  race. 
Up  to  the  early  eighties  it  embraced  many  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  race  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  also 
in  Ireland  under  another  title.  It  received  and  kept  alive, 
in  Ireland,  the  fighting  spirit  which  had  suffered  a  severe 
depression  after  the  failure  of  the  attempted  rising  in  1867 
and  it  lent  the  aid  of  its  powerful  influence  to  the  founda- 
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tion  and  growth  of  the  Irish  Land  League  in  1879  which 
is  responsible  for  the  marvelous  progress  achieved  in  Ire- 
land during  the  succeeding  thirty  years.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  Clan-na-Gael  succumbed  to  the  controlling 
power  of  one  man — John  Devoy,  who  became  its  paid  sec- 
retary and  boss,  and  since  then  it  has  been  oscillating 
between  American  political  machinism  and  Irish  revolu- 
tion, but  always  unrelentingly  obstructive  against  every- 
thing tending  towards  the  material  betterment  of  Ireland. 
The  result  was  that  the  roster  of  the  organization 
went  down  until  it  could  scarcelv  muster  five  thousand 
paying  members  in  the  entire  United  States;  and  it  was 
only  the  present  terrible  war  and  the  prospect  of  a  real 
golden  harvest — made  in  Germany — that  vitalized  it  and 
enabled  its  leaders,  the  same  old  performers,  to  again  be- 
come a  factor  and  to  inject  their  same  old  poisonous 
"Policy''  into  Irish  national  affairs. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  German  money  has  been 
collected  by  the  Clan-na-Gael,  or  how  it  has  been  ex- 
pended, but  I  do  know  that  they  sent  eighty  thousand 
dollars  to  Ireland  to  foment  the  final  rioting.  And  I  also 
know  that  no  such  sum  as  this  was  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  and  that  no  such  sum  has  been  collected 
in  the  meantime  from  the  members  in  America. 

This  same  ''handful  of  men,"  of  malodorous  fame, 
with  some  new  additions  are  now  masquerading  under 
the  titles  of  the  ''Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,"  the  "Ameri- 
can Truth  Society,"  and  various  other  aliases.  They  are 
still  endeavoring  "to  thwart,  to  misrepresent,  to  belittle 
and  to  belie"  the  men  who  are  really  fighting  Ireland's 
battle  at  home,  under  the  leadership  of  John  E.  Redmond. 
They  are  attempting  to  pose  before  the  German  Chan- 
cellor and  the  American  political  campaign  managers  as 
the  representatives  of,  in  the  word  of  their  principal 
spokesmen,  "twenty  millions  of  the  Irish  race  in  America," 
or,  as  claimed  in  their  telegraph  message  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  in  Chicago,  "millions  of  votes 
of  citizens  of  Irish  origin." 
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They  do  not,  however,  as  they  might  justly  do,  claim 
that  they  were  mainly  instrumental  in  sending  to  their 
deaths,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  hope  of  success, 
the  brave  but  misguided  handful  of  Sinn-Fein  youths  who 
attempted  an  insurrection,  at  a  time  when  every  sane  man 
knew  that  England  had,  actually  upon  English  soil,  over 
two  millions  of  trained  and  fully  equipped  men,  large 
numbers  of  whom  could  be  landed  at  any  point  in  Ireland 
in  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours. 

Many  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  were  honest  enthusiasts. 
The  gallant  and  patriotic  Colonel  Maurice  Moore  of  the 
Connaught  Rangers,  who  up  to  a  couple  of  months  ago 
was  the  honored  Commander  of  the  Irish  National  Volun- 
teers, thus  describes  them:  ''The  Sinn-Fein  movement 
was  rather  popular  when  it  was  started  some  years  ago, 
but  was  discredited  by  several  unsuccessful  enterprises 
and  lapsed  into  a  coterie  of  young  literary  men  and  women 
for  some  years.  Its  tenets  were  not  clearly  known,  but  it 
had  a  certain  number  of  general  sympathizers  among 
Irishmen  who  were  more  interested  in  nationality  than  the 
land  agitation,  which  seemed  to  have  engulfed  it.  Most 
of  those  who  formerly  supported  it  gave  up  politics  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  language  and  literary  move- 
ments. None  of  them  knew  anything  of  military  affairs 
or  of  the  Division  of  battle  more  than  a  spinster." 

The  Sinn-Fein  riot  was  unfortunate ;  but  it  will  have 
no  great  influence  upon  Irish  affairs,  for  the  people  of 
Ireland  generally  are  alive  to  their  real  interests  and  are 
content  to  permit  those  interests  to  be  represented  by  the 
most  commanding  figure  which  has  ever  risen  in  Ire- 
land— John  Redmond. 
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OUR  NAVY  AND  MEXICO 

Samuel  Crowther 

^<  A  WAR  with  Mexico  must  be  a  real  war,  or  else 
we  will  throw  away  thousands  of  lives  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  first  step  in  a  real  war  is 
to  bottle  up  Mexico — shut  it  off  from  the  outside  world 
with  a  cordon  of  ships." 

When  a  retired  naval  officer  of  high  rank  solemnly 
pronounced  this  to  me,  war  had  not  been  declared  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

The  expression  of  the  naval  officer  was  not  an 
individual  expression;  it  represents  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  of  all  military  and  naval  men  who  are  familiar 
with  the  terrain  of  Mexico.  They  declare  that  the 
United  States,  unless  it  wants  to  send  its  citizens  to 
slaughter,  must  stop  using  the  right  hand  to  place  sol- 
diers as  targets  for  bullets  which  the  left  hand  generously 
provides. 

The  general  public  conceives  of  a  war  with  Mexico 
as  a  purely  military  undertaking,  but  the  experts — and 
it  is  from  experts  that  every  fact  and  every  statement  in 
this  article  is  derived — point  out  with  conclusive  clarity 
that  it  is  the  sea  power  of  the  United  States  which  will 
not  only  determine  the  actual  struggle  but  which  will 
also  solve  the  several  big  international  problems  that  a 
Mexican  war  would  entail. 

If  the  navy  be  ready,  the  best  opinion  is  that  all  in- 
ternational complications  can  be  avoided.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  navy  fails  or,  because  of  unreadiness,  must  im- 
properly divert  its  forces,  then  from  three  to  six  years 
may  be  required  for  the  military  task — with  something 
more  than  a  probability  of  serious  difficulty  with  other 
nations. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  no 
steps  towards  the  mobilization  of  the  navy  are  being 
taken,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  day's  delay  means 
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a  strengthening  of  the  enemy's  resources  and  the  conse- 
quent sacrifice  of  American  lives. 

Few  people  realize  the  important — the  almost  para- 
mount— part  which  the  navy  played  in  the  last  Mexican 
War.  As  soon  as  war  was  then  declared,  and  without 
waiting  for  formal  orders,  Commodore  Sloat  with  his 
Pacific  fleet  of  three  frigates  and  six  smaller  ships, 
mounting  in  all  275  guns,  descended  upon  Monterey  and 
San  Francisco  and  proclaimed  California  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  General  Kearney  finished  the  work  with 
the  army.  Within  two  weeks  of  the  battle  of  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  the  ships  in  the  Atlantic  had  blockaded  the 
entire  east  coast  of  Mexico  with  the  exception  of  Yuca- 
tan, which  was  in  rebellion  and  supposed  not  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  rest  of  Mexico.  It  was  shortly  found, 
however,  that  Yucatan  was  a  doorway  for  supplies  of  all 
kinds  and  it  was  then  included  in  the  blockade.  While 
tightening  the  force  of  the  blockade,  the  fleet  in  the 
meantime  took  Tampico,  Tuxpan,  and  Tabasco.  The 
invading  forces  from  the  north  under  General  Taylor 
were  making  a  slow  but  successful  progress,  when  the 
fleet  swooped  down  on  Vera  Cruz  and  the  column  under 
General  Scott  forced  its  way  up  to  Mexico  City  and  broke 
the  back  of  Mexican  resistance. 

Mexico  City  is  the  key  to  Mexico.  The  peons  always 
know  who  holds  the  capital.  They  are  not  much  con- 
cerned with  what  goes  on  in  the  northern  states  and  they 
can  be  easily  misled  into  believing  that  Mexico  is  all  vic- 
torious so  long  as  a  Mexican  sits  in  the  chair  at  the  palace. 
For  instance,  in  1847,  the  peons  fully  believed  that  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista  had  been  an  overwhelming  victory 
for  them  and  they  did  not  know  the  true  facts  until  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  raised  above  the  city.  Then  their 
morale  broke. 

The  present  duty  of  the  navy  would  be  to  prevent 
arms  and  ammunition  from  going  into  Mexico  and  to 
prevent  exports  representing  purchasing  power  from 
coming  out.     Mexico  is  not  a  self-sustaining  nation,  and 
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to-day  it  has  little  or  no  ready  money  and  absolutely  no 
credit.  The  revolutions  have  been  financed  by  the  sale 
of  ''commandeered"  products  of  the  country,  a  good  part 
of  which  came  over  the  Rio  Grande  and  v^ere  sold  in  the 
United  States.  The  circle  has  been  something  after  this 
fashion:  the  bandits  seized  American  and  other  property, 
sold  it  on  the  border  for  American  gold,  then  exchanged 
the  American  gold  for  American  arms  and  munitions 
which  enabled  them  to  kill  more  ranchers  and  seize  more 
property  to  exchange  for  more  American  gold  to  ex- 
change for  more  American  arms  and  ammunition  to  kill 
more  ranchers — and  thus  go  on  their  merry  way.  Other 
large  sources  of  revenue  were  from  products  shipped  out 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  and  the  sisal  out  of  Yucatan 
via  Progresso  and  Campeche.  The  principal  import  has 
been  munitions  of  war,  but  a  certain  amount  of  food  stuffs 
has  come  in,  for  Mexico  raises  very  little  corn  and  eats 
a  great  deal  of  it. 

The  munitions  at  present  in  Mexico  have  been  largely 
obtained  from  the  United  States,  and  the  best  available 
information  now  is  that  the  supply  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz 
is  greater  than  ever.  In  the  event  of  war  there  are  many 
to  furnish  arms  to  the  Mexicans.  We  cannot  ask  any 
nation  not  to  sell  to  them.  Japan  has  disavowed  its  in- 
tention to  participate  in  this  trade,  and  undoubtedly 
Japan  as  a  nation  would  not  be  the  military  outfitters  of 
the  Mexicans,  but,  just  as  undoubtedly,  vast  quantities  of 
rifles  and  cartridges  would  seep  into  the  country  from 
ports  on  the  western  coast  or  by  way  of  Guatemala.  At 
the  last  report  Felix  Diaz  had  gathered  a  large  stock  in 
Guatemala  in  preparation  for  a  rebellion  against  Car- 
ranza;  these  are  available  at  a  price.  It  is  believed,  by 
those  who  know  the  facts,  that  the  Central  and  South 
American  republics  stand  ready,  although  their  dealing 
will  be  in  secret,  to  see  to  it  that  Mexican  forces  are  not 
hampered  for  the  want  of  powder  and  shot.  Finally,  al- 
though by  no  means  least,  we  must  take  into  account  that 
the  renegades  and  beachcombers  of  the  United  States  are 
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perfectly  willing  to  sell  to  Mexico  if  the  gold  be  forthcom- 
ing. At  the  beginning  of  the  European  War,  the  Ger- 
man brokers  in  America  bought  up  enormous  quantities 
of  rifles  and  cartridges  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  These  are  stored  at  con- 
venient spots  throughout  this  country  and  there  are  many 
millions  of  rounds  of  ammunition  in  the  warehouses  of 
New  York  City.  The  Secret  Service  men  know  where 
most  of  these  stocks  are  and  keep  them  under  constant 
surveillance,  but  it  is  always  possible  to  smuggle  out  a 
certain  amount. 

Only  the  most  active  and  rigid  blockade  of  both 
Mexican  coasts  and  possibly  of  Central  America  down 
to  the  Canal  can  keep  munitions  away  from  the  Mexicans. 
Every  ship  that  slips  through  the  blockade  carries  death 
for  American  soldiers.  And  it  is  equally  important  that 
no  vessel  leaves  Mexico,  for  every  vessel  which  leaves 
carries  a  money  credit  that  can  be  translated  into  powder 
and  shot. 

A  strict  blockade,  however,  would  have  a  flareback. 
If  nothing  is  permitted  to  leave  Yucatan,  our  farmers  will 
be  short  on  their  binder  twine.  The  United  States  de- 
pends upon  the  sisal  crop  for  practically  all  of  its  twine 
and  cordage.  If  Tampico  be  strictly  blockaded,  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  would  have  its  supply  of  fuel  oil  cut  off  and  a 
nasty  international  complication  will  loom  on  the  horizon. 

The  extensive  German  propaganda  in  Mexico,  which 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  present  situation,  has  behind 
it  the  thought  that  a  war  will  not  only  prevent  the  export 
of  American  munitions  to  the  Allies  but  also  will  shut 
off  England's  vital  oil  supply. 

The  strategists  say  that  the  only  way  out  of  these 
difliculties,  in  the  event  of  war,  is  at  once  to  occupy  the 
entire  Tampico  oil  district  and  the  whole  of  Yucatan, 
Campeche,  and  Chiapas.  The  control  of  these  three 
southern  states  would  avoid  the  many  troubles  that  might 
be  brought  about  by  a  blockage  of  Central  America  on  the 
"continuous  voyage"  theory  with  which  we  originated  in 
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the  Civil  War  and  which  is  now  causing  England  so  much 
trouble.  ,    .  gs^'jvj] 

Here  is  the  situation  in  brief.  Mexico  has  no  war- 
ships; there  would  be  no  naval  engagements  to  hamper  the 
progress  of  our  ships;  we  should  have  no  submarines  and 
few  mines  to  dodge.  Only  the  eyes  of  our  fleet  would  be 
required,  but  those  eyes  must  be  many  and  far-seeing. 
Carranza  has  probably  three  and  certainly  not  more  than 
six  months'  supply  of  ammunition.  When  that  is  gone, 
he  would  be  bound  to  surrender;  but  until  his  cartridges 
are  gone  there  would  be  fighting  in  the  bush.  It  is  up  to 
the  navy  to  see  that  he  gets  no  more.  Is  the  navy  equal 
to  the  job? 

So  much  for  the  sea  pressure  upon  Mexico;  but  there 
is  a  larger  and  more  sinister  phase  which  also  resolves 
itself  into  a  naval  problem. 

If  the  entire  floating  forces  of  our  nation  are  scat- 
tered along  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  the  Panama  Canal  and 
California  will  be  wide  open. 

The  navy  has  a  man-sized  job  ahead  of  it,  a  job  which 
requires  every  unit  of  its  strength,  a  job  which  needs  a 
hundred  per  cent,  efficiency — and  then  some. 

We  do  not  know  with  exactness  the  present  degree 
of  readiness  of  the  navy;  a  policy  of  ''pitiless  publicity" 
has  kept  the  facts  from  both  the  oflicers  and  the  public. 
We  do  know  that  while  the  army  was  being  mobilized 
and  every  military  force  of  the  nation  concentrated,  the 
navy  was  foolishly  frittering  along  under  its  mountebank 
master,  saving  a  penny  here  when  that  penny  meant  effi- 
ciency and  spending  a  dollar  there,  when  that  dollar  meant 
advertising  or  political  gain.  We  do  know  that  no  Gen- 
eral Staff  in  Washington  has  been  permitted  to  work  out 
a  thorough  scheme  of  mobilization.  We  do  know  that 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the  following  essential  and  pre- 
liminary directions:  (1)  putting  the  reserve  fleets  in  com- 
mission, (2)  calling  out  the  naval  reserves  of  officers  and 
men,  (3)  getting  in  the  ex-blue  jackets  —  although  we 
need  at  least  75,000  men  to  develop  our  entire  naval  re- 
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sources,  (4)  the  assembling  of  the  necessary  stores  and 
ammunition  and  the  contracting  for  future  supplies,  (5) 
the  coordination  of  the  branches  of  the  service,  (6)  the 
providing  of  hospital  ships,  (7)  the  enlarging  of  the  very 
important  marine  corps,  (8)  the  extension  of  the  coast 
signal  service. 

At  the  time  of  the  massacre  at  Columbus,  the  Naval 
Department  despatched  one  ship  to  Mexico  in  this  crisis. 
The  second  line  battleship  ''Kentucky"  was  coming  north 
when  the  department  ordered  it  down  to  Tampico  and 
Vera  Cruz.  The  full  complement  of  that  ship  is  nearly  700 
officers  and  men.  It  was  sent  down  to  protect  American 
interests,  which  presumably  might  involve  a  landing  of 
men,  with  less  than  350  officers  and  men  aboard.  The 
crew  w^as  not  sufficient  to  man  the  vessel  adequately  on 
a  strictly  cruising  basis — not  to  mention  giving  it  strength 
as  a  fighting  unit. 

What  has  the  navy  to  offer,  manned,  equipped  and 
ready  to  save  the  lives  of  American  soldiers,  by  crippling 
the  enemy? 

Certain  eliminations  must  be  made  at  the  very  be- 
ginning. Part  of  the  Cruiser  Squadron  and  approximate- 
ly 2,500  marines  are  busily  engaged  in  Hayti  and  San 
Domingo  and  cannot  possibly  be  relieved  from  their 
present  duty.  It  would  be  folly  to  withdraw  the  Asiatic 
fleet,  which  consists  of  the  first-class  cruiser  ''Brooklyn"; 
the  third-class  cruisers,  "Cincinnati"  and  "Galveston," 
two  good-sized  and  seven  little  gun-boats,  five  destroyers 
and  a  flotilla  of  submarines.  All  of  the  submarines  must 
also  be  counted  out  because  there  will  be  no  warships  to 
attack. 

The  proper  vessels  to  undertake  the  blockade  are 
light  draft  gun-boats  and  fast  scout  cruisers.  Naval 
officers  are  trembling  lest  Secretary  Daniels,  because  of 
advertising  value,  orders  the  battleship  squadrons  for 
blockade  duty. 

The  waters  on  both  sides  of  Mexico  are,  at  times,  ex- 
ceedingly turbulent,  the  harbors  are  bad,  and  the  sun  is 
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blistering  hot.  The  big  warships,  crowded  with  men,  are 
compelled  to  lie  far  off  shore;  and  for  weeks  at  a  time,  the 
men  cannot  land  for  fresh  provisions  or  for  exercise.  The 
illness,  loss  of  energy  and  morale  among  the  men  is  cer- 
tain to  be  high  under  these  conditions.  The  smaller  boats, 
on  the  contrary,  may  come  close  in  shore  and  can  run  into 
the  rivers  for  shelter. 

Destroyers  are  being  used  for  patrol  duty  in  the 
North  Sea  because  speed  is  there  essential;  but  they  are 
never  far  from  the  base  and  they  do  not  encounter  trop- 
ical conditions  of  wind  and  weather.  The  naval  officers 
assert  that  the  delicate  destroyers  are  too  frail  to  be  used 
in  the  patrols.  They  will  not  easily  weather  the  violent 
storms  and  the  discomfort  of  the  men  will  be  racking. 
Destroyers  are  infernos  in  the  tropics. 

Over  and  above  all  this  purely  human  expediency  is 
the  naval  expediency.  It  is  said  that  keeping  large  bodies 
of  men  in  the  tropics  on  monotonous  blockade  duty  re- 
sults in  terrible  demoralization.  The  men  have  nothing 
to  divert  them,  they  can  seldom  have  shore  leave  and 
they  grow  restless  and  dissatisfied.  The  vessel  itself 
never  has  an  opportunity  to  take  target  practice,  or  to 
manoeuvre  with  other  ships  of  its  class.  An  armored 
cruiser,  or  battleship  squadron,  is  valuable  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  able  to  coordinate  its  various  units  and  this  co- 
ordination can  be  attained  only  by  constant  practice.  The 
Atlantic  Squadron  has  not  yet  recovered  the  efficiency 
which  it  had  before  it  was  sent  to  make  the  grandstand 
play  at  Vera  Cruz. 

If  the  heavy  fleet  be  thus  sent  limping  southward  to 
the  neglect  of  our  own  coasts  and  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
we  shall  be  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  Japan;  for  the  fleet 
could  not  possibly  be  reassembled  in  time  to  repel  even 
a  small  hostile  squadron. 

Take  the  full  strength  of  our  navy,  neglect  every  con- 
sideration but  that  of  Mexico,  neglect  the  crippling  of  our 
resources,  neglect  the  waste  of  lives  and  of  money,  can  we 
do  the  job  that  is  ahead  of  us? 
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Consider  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  First  comes 
lower  California. 

The  naval  strategists  say  that  four  vessels  might 
blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  that 
three  more  could  patrol  it  and  thus  cut  off  the  important 
railway  terminals  at  Guaymas  in  Sonora  and  Topolo- 
bampo  and  Altapa  in  Sinaloa.  The  next  point  of  impor- 
tance on  the  coast  is  Mazatlan,  which  would  be  the  head- 
quarters for  three  patrol  ships;  Tuxpan  and  San  Diego 
in  Terr.  Tepic  would  require  the  same  number  of  vessels, 
while  further  down  on  the  coast  Manzanillo  would  be  a 
station  from  which  numerous  ports  in  Michoacan  and 
Guerrero  might  be  guarded.  The  ports  in  the  two  last 
named  states  have  no  railroad  connection,  but  they  give 
numerous  spots  for  landings.  A  force  of  at  least  half  a 
dozen  ships  would  be  necessarily  centered  at  Salina  Cruz 
to  watch  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec.  The  minimum  num- 
ber of  ships  to  guard  the  west  coast  would  be  twenty, 
while  twenty-five  vessels  would  give  a  much  more  ade- 
quate protection. 

The  whole  force  of  the  Pacific  fleet,  if  it  had  men  and 
provisions  and  were  available,  is  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  west  coast  in  such  fashion  as  to  prevent  the  Mexicans 
receiving  arms  almost  anywhere  at  will.  This  is  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  blockading  of  Guatemala, 
which  troublous  little  country  would  joyfully  assist  her 
Mexican  confreres. 

The  Pacific  fleet  consists  of  the  ''San  Diego,"  an  ar- 
mored cruiser;  five  third-class  cruisers;  two  gunbots;  a 
tub  of  a  transport,  the  ''Buffalo,''  which  mounts  six  guns; 
the  "Milwaukee,"  a  first-class  cruiser;  and  four  destroyers, 
the  largest  of  which  is  only  433  tons.  It  would  be  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  to  put  the  destroyers  on  patrol  duty  and 
it  would  be  bad  strategy  to  use  the  "San  Diego"  and  "Mil- 
waukee." The  other  vessels  are  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose, although  the  "Albany,"  which  was  brought  from 
Brazil  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War,  was  recommended 
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for  the  junk  heap  in  1910,  as  was  also  the  little  gunboat 
"Annapolis." 

None  of  these  ships  is  fully  manned,  but  they  have 
enough  officers  and  men  to  fulfill  the  ordinary  demands 
of  patrol  duty  if  it  did  not  become  necessary  to  put  prize 
crews  upon  any  vessel. 

Then  there  is  the  Pacific  Reserve  fleet.  None  of  its 
members  can  move  out  of  harbor  until  crews  are  recruited 
and  trained.  In  the  Reserve  Fleet  are  five  armored  crui- 
sers of  various  vintages  and  one  battleship — the  famous 
old  "Oregon"  —  two  first-class  cruisers,  one  third-class 
cruiser  and  five  small  and  unseaworthy  destroyers. 

To  summarize:  ten  cruisers  of  various  classes  and 
four  destroyers  might  attempt  the  blockade  at  once. 
Nine  warships  and  five  destroyers  might  be  equipped, 
manned  and  put  on  duty  within  three  months.  That  is, 
28  vessels  are  eventually  available,  but  of  these  28  it  is 
doubtful  if  nine  of  them — the  destroyers — could  continue 
in  active  service  without  frequent  withdrawels  for  rest 
and  repairs.  And  the  concentration  of  the  whole  force 
before  Mexico  would  leave  our  own  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  Panama  Canal  at  the  complete  mercy 
of  whomsoever  wanted  them. 

The  strength  of  the  American  navy  is  on  the  east 
coast,  but  the  main  strength  is  concentrated  in  dread- 
noughts, and  armored  cruisers.  The  third  squadron  in  the 
fifth  division  has  four  second  line  battleships  and  the  sixth 
division  has  four  second  line  battleships  and  the  sixth 
division  has  four  very  powerful  first  line  dreadnoughts; 
in  the  fourth  squadron,  seventh  division,  are  two  first  line 
and  one  second  line  battleships  and  in  the  eigth  division 
are  likewise  two  first  line  and  one  second  line  battleship. 
All  of  these  vessels  would  suffer  seriously  if  detailed  for 
blockade  duty  and  their  use  for  such  a  purpose  would 
mean  the  direct  expenditure  of  many  extra  millions  of  dol- 
lar and  the  indirect  expenditure  of  many  more  millions. 

The  cruiser  squadron  under  Admiral  Capterton  is  all 
in  southern  waters;  the  "Kentucky"  and  "Nebraska"  are 
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on  the  Mexican  coast  and  the  others  are  divided  among 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  and  Mexico,  excepting  the  ''Mon- 
tana," an  armored  cruiser  which  is  being  used  as  a  torpedo 
training  ship.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  more  than  two 
or  three  gunboats  could  be  detached  from  the  cruiser 
squadron  for  patrol  duty,  and  the  most  valuable  cruiser 
of  the  lost — the  ''Salem" — which  is  one  of  the  three  scout 
cruisers  that  Uncle  Sam  possesses  is  in  reserve  at  Boston 
as  a  receiving  ship. 

There  are  24  destroyers,  more  or  less  available;  18 
more  destroyers  operating  with  so  insufficient  a  num- 
ber of  men  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  take  them  to  sea; 
another  destroyer  out  of  commission  and  two  more  in 
such  condition  that  they  could  not  readily  be  used. 

In  the  Atlantic  Reserve  fleet  are  ten  second  line 
battleships,  two  of  which  are  acting  as  receiving  ships; 
one  first  line  battleship  and  one  armored  cruiser.  This 
Reserve  fleet  could  not  be  properly  ready  for  sea  duty, 
according  to  the  best  judges,  under  three  months  at  the 
present  rate  of  enlistment,  but  might  be  sooner  made 
ready  by  the  use  of  the  naval  militia.  Included  in  the 
reserve  is  the  third-class  cruiser  "Chester,"  w^hich  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  patrol  purposes. 

The  United  States  has  also  a  certain  number  of  vessels 
in  reserve;  these  are  unassigned  but  would  make  excellent 
patrol  boats  if  they  could  be  fitted  out  and  manned — but 
that  would  take  at  least  half  a  year. 

Among  them  are  a  couple  of  converted  yachts,  three 
third-class  cruisers — one  of  which  is  being  used  as  a  re- 
ceiving ship — and  four  gunboats.. 

These  are  the  resources  of  the  Navy  on  the  Atlantic. 
What  work  is  ahead  for  as  much  of  this  fleet  as  can  move 
out  of  harbor? 

The  number  of  vessels  estimated  for  the  patrol  on  the 
eastern  coast,  where  there  are  great  opportunities  for  run- 
ning ammunition,  is  25.  The  major  operations,  such  as 
the  taking  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  defense  of  the  Canal 
would  require  all  of  our  first  and  second  line  ships.     We 
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concentrated  practically  our  full  force  of  powerful  ships  to 
capture  the  Custom  House  at  Vera  Cruz. 

A  lesser  naval  undertaking  than  the  bottling  of  Mex- 
ico has  never  been  conceived  in  the  design  of  the  American 
navy.  The  navy,  on  paper,  can  do  the  job ;  but,  now  that 
the  job  is  imminent,  we  find  that  most  of  the  strength  is 
on  paper.  The  ships  which  might  be  best  used  are  found 
to  be  carefully  wraped  and  stored  in  camphor  after  the 
manner  of  ancient  wedding  garments  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. And,  as  yet,  there  has  been  no  effort  to  unpack 
them  to  see  if  they  fall  to  pieces  in  the  light  and  air. 

Keeping  the  navy  in  storage  has  been  economical  to 
a  degree;  it  would  have  been  even  more  economical  never 
to  have  bought  the  ships.  But  now  that  economy  may  be 
viewed  in  a  different  light  by  the  men  and  the  women 
who  see  their  boys  shot  down  because  someone  was  not 
ready  with  ships  and  men  to  keep  the  ammtmition  from 
the  hostile  rifles — rifles  which  are  not  "primed  with  rea- 
son." They  may  say  that  this  thing  which  was  called 
economy  is  really  murder.  They  may  demand  a  reckon- 
ing.   Who  is  responsible? 

The  situation  is  bad.  The  public  beheves  that  the 
head  of  the  Navy  Department  ia  responsible,  but  Presi- 
dent Wilson  refuses  to  make  a  change.  How  many  lives 
must  be  needlessly  lost  before  the  naval  officers — the  men 
who  know — are  permitted  to  take  charge  of  that  for  which 
they  were  trained?  Why  not  give  the  navy  men  a  free 
hand — let  them  mobilize  the  forces  and  call  out  the  neces- 
sary Naval  Militia  to  fill  the  complements.  Then  the  peo- 
ple would  probably  see  that  the  trouble  with  the  Navy 
is  at  the  head — that  it  has  been  saddled  with  a  little  old 
man  of  the  sea. 


AT  THE  DUNES 

Howard  M.  Jones 

I 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS 

Beyond  the  trouble  of  the  street, 

Beyond  the  weary  town 
An  eager  wind  goes  down  to  meet 

The  dunes  and  beaches  brown, 
To  walk  by  blue  and  lonely  miles, 

Wild  and  alone  and  free, 
Here  where  the  ghost  of  summer  smiles 

Across  the  autumn  sea. 

By  leagues  the  curving  headlands  wheel, 

By  miles  the  beaches  run, 
Grotesque  beneath  a  sky  of  steel. 

Barren  beneath  the  sun. 
And  bleached  like  dry  and  whitened  bones 

The  fisher-houses  stand 
Like  bulwarks  or  like  antique  stones 

More  lonely  than  the  land. 

Before,  the  blue  lake,  basking,  lies 

Naked  and  gross  and  bare. 
As  some  Titanian  siren  tries 

To  lure  men  to  her  lair; 
Behind,  the  bleak  hills  writhe  and  twist 

In  obscure  agony 
As  though  God  had  each  by  the  wrist 

And  he  strove  to  be  free. 

And  here  the  stricken  sand  is  thrown 

Forward  and  back  and  forth. 
And  here  before  the  winds  are  blown 

The  great  dunes  south  or  north; 
They  have  no  sleep  nor  rest  nor  ease. 

They  march  incessantly 
Now  lake-ward  from  the  twisted  trees. 

Now  shoreward  from  the  sea. 
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II 

THE  AFTERNOON 

To  Miller  on  a  Sunday  comes 

Each  fellow  with  his  girl, 
Deaf  to  the  town's  incessant  drums 

And  piccolo's  shrill  whirl; 
Her  escort  bears  the  lunch  she  takes 

And  each  girl  giggles  loud 
To  hear  the  jokes  her  fellow  makes 

Upon  the  joyous  crowd. 

They  build  a  fire  upon  the  beach 

To  roast  their  wieners  by, 
Then  toss  a  ball  from  each  to  each 

With  silly  shout  and  cry; 
The  plain  girls  read,  the  couples  stroll. 

The  men  race  on  the  sand. 
Or  trousers  to  the  knee  they  roll 

To  wade  a  rod  from  land. 

Impertinent  and  useless  things. 

They  eat  and  drink  and  shout 
Until  the  night  on  throbbing  wings 

Shakes  all  her  star-dust  out; 
Then  two  by  two  they  hurry  back 

Like  hens  to  catch  the  car. 
While  down  the  dead  day's  crimson  track 

Falters  the  evening  star. 

They  are  afraid  to  stand  alone 

Under  the  empty  sky; 
They  herd  back  to  the  town  to  drone 

Their  lives  away  and  die; 
They  huddle  back  to  town  in  fear, 

Fear  of  the  night  and  God — 
It's  safer  where  the  streets  are  near. 

Than  here  where  He  has  trod! 

The  sun  goes  down,  the  stars  come  out 

Over  the  purple  sea, 
And  in  the  west  the  chimneys  spout 

Hell  forth  all  fiery, 
But  though  night  be  upon  the  worlds. 

And  hell  upon  the  sky, 
Impassively  the  lake  beholds. 

The  dunes,  impassively. 
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Ill 

NIGHT 

And  now  the  utter  loneliness 

Is  more  than  man  can  bear: 
The  waves  are  sadder  than  distress, 

The  dunes  are  like  despair. 
The  lake  is  blank  and  pallid  gold 

Where  only  sea-gulls  dwell, 
Spirits  by  God  left  unenrolled 

In  heaven  and  earth  and  hell. 

Hard  on  the  brown  and  fading  sands 

The  teeth  of  crumbled  waves 
Bite  out  their  stories  of  old  lands 

And  peoples  in  their  graves; 
Above  the  sun  is  dead,  below 

God  and  the  world  are  dead, 
And  only  the  leaden  waters  go 

Across  their  leaden  bed. 

And  slowly  from  the  ashen  air 

Shudders  the  paling  light. 
And  slowly  up  the  sky  doth  fare 

The  stark  and  naked  night, 
Night  of  the  mad  and  staring  stars, 

Night  beyond  time  or  space, 
Void,  vacant,  black  as  prison  bars. 

Night,  without  form  or  face! 


IV 
DAWN 

Not  always  are  the  dunes  as  bare. 

As  lone,  as  lost  as  this: 
When  morning  winnows  all  the  air 

With  driven  gold,  the  kiss 
Of  the  cool  wave  on  the  lit  beach 

Softens  the  bare,  gaunt  land 
And  gently  the  little  waves  have  speech 

With  the  bleak,  barren  sand. 

i6o 
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Then  in  the  pink  and  yellow  lake 

Along  the  golden  shore 
The  white  mermaidens'  bosoms  break 

Red  ripples  on  the  floor 
Of  the  smooth  sea,  and  faint  and  far 

Their  wild  song  swells  and  sighs 
Across  the  beach,  across  the  bar 
Under  the  shifting  skies. 

And  fitfully  and  reluctantly 

A  lone  leaf  tiptoes  down 
Across  the  sands  into  the  sea 

To  float,  all  curled  and  brown, 
A  fairy  shallop  on  the  deep 

Wherein  two  pixies  ride;  :■ 

Their  little  wizened  faces  peep 

Over  the  frigate's  side,  \ 

Then  dance  on  every  wrinkled  dune 

Sandmen  and  brownies  small ; 
The  dry  leaves  keep  a  rustling  tune, 

The  sleepy  birds  do  call, 
And  from  the  poplars  and  the  pines 

Dryads  and  nymphs  peep  out 
To  see  the  elves  in  quavering  lines 

Advance  and  turn  about. 
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The  mermaids  sing,  the  sandmen  pace 

A  jolly  rigadoon. 
The  pixies  steer  and  reef  and  race 

Beneath  a  waning  moon; 
The  little  stars  look  down  to  grin, 

The  moon  looks  down  to  sigh. 
And  longs  to  dance  and  prance  and  spin, 

Being  lonely  in  the  sky. 

And  then  a  sudden  shout  goes  forth. 

And  the  white  birds  come  out, 
A  cold  wind  hurries  from  the  north 

To  drive  the  stars  about, 
And  longs  to  dance  and  prance  and  spin, 

The  sandmen  steal  away. 
And  up  the  steep  sky's  eastern  brink 

Marches  the  awful  day. 


WHY  I  AM  A  PACIFIST 

John   Bruce   Michell 
The  other  side  of  the  Preparedness  Dispute 

I    AM  a  pacifist  because  I  believe  in  prevention;  besides 
I  have  nothing  to  sell.    Nor  have  I  ever  taken  a  dime 

for  pacifism  in  all  my  life.  War  is  the  first  argument 
of  ignorance  and  should  be  the  last  resort  of  intelligence. 
It  is  the  first  threat  of  power  and  the  last  renunciation  of 
weakness.  War  is  un-Christian,  un-Democratic,  and  un- 
American.  It  is  brutalizing  to  the  race,  destructive  to 
property  and  a  reversion  to  the  animal  instincts  of  the 
non-social  man. 

Before  the  European  war  it  was  not  necessary  for  a 
Pacifist  to  defend  his  sanity.  He  was  hailed  a  peace- 
maker. To-day  the  Pacifist  is  branded  as  disloyal,  a 
coward,  a  propagandist.  Voices  that  are  now  hushed  by 
the  din  of  dollars  and  the  War  Spirit  once  were  hailed  as 
exponents  of  a  world  peace.  Some  of  the  world^s  greatest 
thinkers  believed  world  peace  possible,  honorable  regula- 
tion of  local  issues  feasible.  To-day  the  howl  of  prepared- 
ness cries  like  a  hyena  for  blood  through  the  land.  Mili- 
tarism has  deranged  the  minds  of  otherwise  perfectly  sane 
citizens.    We  have  a  bad  attack  of  coward  hysterics. 

For  nearly  ninety  years  the  American  Peace  Society 
has  stood  for  the  principles  of  peace.  Only  recently  have 
its  members  been  charged  with  being  cowards  and  molly- 
coddles. 

War  in  Europe  has  gripped  hold  of  timid  Ameri- 
cans— mostly  rich  Americans.  The  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  was  lauded  as  a  great  gift  for  a. 
great  world-cause  six  years  ago.  To-day  some  of  those 
most  prominently  identified  with  the  movement  are  cry- 
ing for  a  large  standing  army  and  a  vast  military  and 
naval  establishment. 

Once  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was  regarded  as  a  badge 
of  honor.    What  shall  be  said  of  it  to-day?    Our  foremost 
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citizen  accepted  it,  and  $40,000  to  boot,  as  the  "person 
who  had  worked  best  for  the  fraternization  of  nations  and 
the  abolition  of  standing  armies  and  the  calling  of  peace 
congresses."  What  of  him  to-day  after  having  stumped 
the  country  for  a  compulsory  military  system  and  a  navy 
as  large  or  larger  than  any  of  the  great  monarchies  of  the 
old  world? 

Consistency,  thy  name  is  opportunist! 

Must  a  cataclysm  in  Europe  rend  the  structure  of  our 
American  democracy?  Are  we  to  abandon  ideals  because 
a  war-frenzied  world  ignores  them? 

Last  winter  there  was  an  intimation  that  the  Euro- 
pean war  might  be  terminated  earlier  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  United  States.  A  storm  of  protests  rumbled 
up  from  certain  newspapers  which  have  been  strongest  in 
advocating  heavy  armament  for  this  country,  paid,  of 
course,  though  they  accuse  Pacifists  of  "pay/*  They  de- 
clared that  the  European  war  must  be  fought  to  a  finish. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  the  war  could  have  been  stop- 
ped, but  it  is  certain  that  several  million  soldiers  have 
been  slaughtered  since,  and  that  the  militarist  press  op- 
posed stopping  the  war. 

The  New  York  preparedness  parade  of  May  13  has 
been  quoted  as  showing  the  military  trend  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  It  is  true  that  more  than  100,000  men  and  a 
large  number  of  women  enlisted  in  the  demonstration.  It 
is  true  that  many  marchers  were  inspired  by  patriotic 
motives.  Undoubtedly  the  majority  would  oflfer  their 
services  in  case  of  war.  So  would  many  thousands  who 
are  now  enrolled  in  the  movement  to  prevent  such  a  war. 
But  how  maHy  of  the  hundred  thousand  had  any  idea 
what  they  were  preparing  against,  or  what  method  of 
preparedness  to  take?  How  many  have  done  anything 
for  preparedness  since  that  display?  The  demonstration 
was  planned  to  rebuke  the  administration  for  alleged 
dilatory  policy  in  military  and  naval  matters.  The  pre- 
paredness flags  hung  thickest  in  lower  Broadway  and  the 
Wall  Street  district.    The  marchers  were  organized  and 
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grouped  by  professions,  trades  and  firms.  Without  dis- 
counting the  patriotism  of  any  man  who  was  in  that 
parade,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  circumstance.  Wall 
Street  wants  a  large  army  and  navy,  for  Wall  Street  is 
interested  in  munitions. 

This  suggestion  might  explain  some  of  the  virulence 
displayed  toward  Henry  Ford  and  the  expedition  he  un- 
dertook at  his  private  expense  to  interest  the  European 
nations  in  peace.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  is  one  of  the 
few  large  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United  States 
not  dependent  on  Wall  Street.  After  Mr.  Ford's  first 
struggle  for  financial  backing,  and  ever  since  the  company 
became  a  going  concern,  it  has  resorted  to  the  banks  only 
as  a  depository.  Powerful  interests  have  tried  to  break 
Ford;  but  they  have  not  succeeded.  The  most  notable 
instance  was  a  certain  patent  suit,  which  he  fought 
unaided  in  the  face  of  possible  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Ford  has 
performed  enough  quiet  benefactions  to  disprove  the 
charge  that  he  is  a  publicity  seeker  alone.  Yet  after  the 
first  expressions  of  wonder  had  subsided,  Ford  was  loaded 
with  abuse  and  was  ridiculed  by  calumnists  and  cartoon- 
ists. 

The  forced  popular  demand  for  a  big  army  and  navy 
did  not  become  so  general  until  this  year.  That  was  when 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  war  would  come  to  an  early  close 
and  leave  our  munition  plants  stranded.  Less  than  two 
years  ago  Admiral  Fletcher  of  the  United  States  navy  de- 
clared that  our  navy  was  sufficient  to  defend  the  coast 
in  case  of  attack.  Only  last  October,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  asserted: 

"Strictly  speaking,  if  national  defence  applies  solely 
to  the  prevention  of  an  army  landing  on  our  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  coasts,  no  navy  at  all  is  necessary."     And  last' 
January  the  veteran  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  declared: 

"The  placing  of  an  army  on  American  soil  is  the  last 
thing  any  European  government  would  attempt;  it  could 
never  be  re-embarked.  It  would  dissolve  like  snow  be- 
neath the  midday  sun.    Whenever  it  has  been  attempted, 
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it  has  resulted  in  disaster.  These  overseas  expeditions 
spring  from  the  minds  of  men  writing  about  preparedness, 
who  know  less  about  preparedness  than  anything  else." 

To  keep  the  people  from  thinking  about  such  state- 
ments from  men  who  have  spent  their  life  in  naval  or 
military  work,  the  literature  of  the  ''Defenceless  America'' 
kind  has  been  poured  forth  in  Niagaras. 

The  most  universal  anti-war  group  is  composed  of 
the  Socialists.  Is  every  Socialist  paid?  Labor  opposes 
militarism.  It  smarts  from  the  injuries  inflicted  by  armed 
force  in  Colorado  and  at  Calumet.  The  labor  element 
could  hardly  be  accused  of  being  pacifists  for  pay.  Fifty 
thousand  striking  garment  workers  who  bore  anti-war 
banners  in  New  York  on  May-day  did  not  look  as  if  the 
pacifist  barrel  had  reached  them.  Educators  as  a  rule  are 
pacifists.  The  National  Educational  Association  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  working  on  a  new  history  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  not  magnify  the  importance  of 
wars.    Do  the  teachers  take  pay  for  this  attitude? 

The  charge  of  commercialism  is  only  an  effort  to  con- 
ceal the  commercialism  back  of  the  great  war  propaganda. 

No  citizen  who  deserves  respect  will  ever  refuse  to 
give  his  services  or  his  life  for  the  country  in  case  of  need. 
The  pacifists  believe  that  such  need  will  be  more  imminent 
if  a  movement  is  successful  to  place  the  country  on  the 
military  footing  of  Germany  or  the  naval  footing  of  Great 
Britain.  Great  men  of  both  these  nations  tried  their  ut- 
most to  prevent  the  present  conflict.  There  are  many 
who  believe  they  would  have  succeeded  if  the  war  fuel 
had  not  been  at  hand  ready  for  somebody  to  touch  the 
match. 


POEMS 

Vachel  Lindsay 
THE  FLOWER  OF  MENDING 

(To  E.  S.,  after  I  had  had  certain  dire  adventures) 

WHEN  dragon-fly  would  fix  his  wings, 
When  snail  would  patch  his  house, 
When  moths  have  marred  the  overcoat 
Of  tender  mister  mouse. 

The  pretty  creatures  go  with  haste 

To  the  sunlit  blue-grass  hills 

Where  the  flower  of  mending  yields  the  wax 

And  webs  to  help  their  ills. 

The  hour  the  coats  are  waxed  and  webbed 
They  fall  into  a  dream. 
And  when  they  wake  the  ragged  robes 
Are  joined  without  a  seam. 

My  heart  is  but  a  dragon-fly. 
My  heart  is  but  a  mouse, 
My  heart  is  but  a  haughty  snail 
In  a  little  stony  house. 

Your  hand  was  honey-comb  to  heal, 
Your  voice  a  web  to  bind. 
You  were  a  mending-flower  to  me 
To  cure  my  heart  and  mind. 
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THE  PRAIRE   BATTLEMENTS 

HERE  upon  the  prairie 
Is  my  ancestral  hall. 
Agate  is  the  dome, 
Cornelian  the  wall. 
Ghouls  are  in  the  cellar, 
But  fays  upon  the  stairs. 
And  here  lived  old  King  Many-dreams 
Always  at  his  prayers. 

Here  lived  old  Queen  Many-dreams 

Always  singing  psalms. 

And  haughty  Grandma  Many-dreams 

Throned  with  folded  palms. 

Here  played  cousin  Alice. 

Her  soul  was  best  of  all; 

And  every  fairy  loved  her 

In  my  ancestral  hall. 

Alice  has  a  prairie  grave. 

The  king  and  queen  lie  low, 

And  aged  Grandma  Many-dreams, — 

Four  tombstones  in  a  row. 

But  still  in  snow  and  sunshine 

Stands  my  ancestral  hall. 

Agate  is  the  dome, 
Cornelian  the  wall. 
And  legends  walk  about, 
And  proverbs  with  proud  airs. 
Ghouls  are  in  the  cellar. 
But  fays  upon  the  stairs. 
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THE  APPLE- BLOSSOM   SNOW 

(A  poem  to  be  danced  by  a  chosen  couple  while  the  au- 
dience chants  it  with  a  delicate  syncopation,  along  with 
the  dancers.) 

OUR  dandelion  beauty, 
Your  cherry-blossom  beauty. 

Your  apple-blossom  beauty, 

I  will  chant  as  I  can: 

Oh  you  Rag-time  Lady, 

Oh  you  Rag-time  Lady, 

Oh  you  Rag-time  Lady, 

Said  the  Rag-time  man. 

''Your  grace  and  slightness 
And  your  fragrant  whiteness 
Make  me  think  of  the  bending 
Of  an  apple-blossom  bough. 
You  are  strange  as  a  fairy 
And  your  heart  is  a  robin 
Singing,  making  merry 
With  the  apple-flowers  now. 

''I  kneel  and  canter, 

I  smirk  and  banter 

And  essay  your  heart 

While  the  brass  horns  blow, 

For  I  am  your  lover. 

Your  dancing  partner, 

In  the  rag-time  dance 

Called  'The  Apple-blossom  snow/ 

''You  do  your  duty 

And  no  more  than  your  duty, 

Yet  the  big  house  cheers 

To  the  gallery-rim. 

And  your  calmness  fires  them 

And  your  pride  inspires  them 

And  they  watch  your  lover 

And  envy  him. 
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"But  I  do  not  fathom 
What  your  heart  has  in  keeping 
Till  that  last  wild  leaping 
Takes  the  mob  by  surprise. 
Then  I  catch  you  softly 
And  I  save  you  gently 
And  a  mood  for  my  soul 
Lights  your  pansy  eyes. 

"Then  you  step  rare  measures, 
Then  your  eyes  are  treasures, 
The  truth  shines  out 
From  your  young-witch  glance. 
From  the  velvety  shade, 
Ah,  the  thoughts  of  the  maid. 
Glories  of  paradise 
Unveiled  by  chance! 

"Though  soon  thereafter 

You  hide  in  laughter 

And  scorn  my  soul. 

Still  I  chant  as  I  can. 

Oh  you  rag-time  wonder. 

Oh  you  apple-blossom  wonder,  ^ 

Oh  you  pansy-blossom  wonder,'' 

Said  the  Rag-time  Man. 


REVOLUTION   OR  DISSOLUTION  FOR 
ORGANIZED  RELIGION-WHICH? 

Mercer   G.   Johnston 

SO  FAR  as  I  know,  The  Inside  of  the  Cup  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  into  any  of  our  theological  seminaries  as  a  text- 
book. It  might  well  be  in  them  all.  If  I  were  dean  of  a  seminary 
I  would  require  every  theologue  to  read  this  trenchant  but  not 
inimical  criticism  of  current  religion  at  least  twice,  and  to  undergo 
a  searching  quiz  upon  it. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  tells  us  that  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  his  mind  than  to  pose  as  a  theologian.  Maybe  he  would 
resent  being  called  by  a  name  that  to  many  minds  suggests  desic- 
cation. Whether  or  not  he  is  a  theologian,  he  is  what  too  often 
theologians  are  not,  a  human-hearted  man  of  great  moral  earnest- 
ness gifted  with  a  pair  of  clear,  God-fearing  eyes ;  and  by  publish- 
ing this  book  he  has  placed  every  man  and  woman  with  an  intel- 
ligent and  sympathetic  interest  in  real  religion  in  his  debt. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  what  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  was  in  the  movement  for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
South,  The  Inside  of  the  Cup  bids  fair  to  be  in  the  movement  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Church  from  her  shameful  bondage  to  the 
Prince  of  this  World. 

The  supreme  question  in  Christendom  at  this  critical  moment 
is  the  question  put  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity  to  His  disciples 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago — "When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall 
He  find  faith  on  the  earth?"  The  fearless  and  neither  unfair  nor 
unkind  revelation  given  in  The  Inside  of  the  Cup  of  the  "inward 
parts"  of  the  Church,  both  its  weaknesses  and  its  strengths,  ought 
so  to  arouse  the  Church  from  its  sleeping  sickness — its  spiritual 
lethargy — as  to  make  it  certain  that  she  will  give  the  right  answer 
to  this  question.  For  that  noble  and  timely  purpose  was  this 
book  written. 

Now,  however  open  The  Inside  of  the  Cup  may  be  to  the 
charge  that  its  hero  rushed  pell-mell  into  what  some  regarded  as 
his  radical  and  revolutionary  convictions,  no  such  charge  can  be 
sustained  against  the  writer  of  this  article.  It  is  now  just  about 
twenty  years  since  I  preached  my  first  sermon  in  the  Oratory  of 
St.  Luke's  Hall,  at  the  University  of  the  South.  My  opportunities 
for  observation,  for  reading  and  study,  and  for  interchange  of 
thought  with  thinking  men,  have  been  unusually  good.  I  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  American  Church,  north 
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and  south,  east  and  west,  and  in  the  foreign  missionary  field.  I 
served  two  years  in  Grace  Parish,  New  York  City,  under  Dr.  Hun- 
tington, working  mainly  over  on  the  East  Side  and  in  the  Catharine 
Street  Rescue  Mission  down  under  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  I  have 
served  six  years  in  the  Diocese  of  West  Texas  in  parochial  and 
educational  work,  my  duties  at  once  taking  me  to  every  parish  and 
mission  in  the  diocese.  I  spent  five  years  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
under  Bishop  Brent,  with  whom  I  was  intimately  associated.  We 
shared  the  same  house  for  half  the  time  and  lived  across  the 
street  from  each  other  the  other  half.  I  have  been  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Newark,  the  past  three  years  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  I  have  had  opportunity  to  acquaint  myself  with  conditions  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and,  to  a  fair  degree,  in  the  Metropolitan 
District. 

In  one  way  this  autobiographical  confession  is  of  no  impor- 
tance. In  another  way  it  is  of  some  importance.  What  I  am  going 
to  say  would  be  of  no  more  consequence  than  the  croaking  lay 
of  a  lonesome  frog  in  the  ecclesiastical  Dismal  Swamp  if  it  came 
from  some  brother  who  was  nursing  a  teething  grudge  because  by 
reason  of  being  shut  in  or  out  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  waste 
his  sweetness  and  light  on  the  desert  air.  Even  at  the  risk  of  being 
set  down  as  vain,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  life  in  the  min- 
istry has  been  a  full  life — a  life  brimful  of  interest  and  of  oppor- 
tunity and  of  joy.  It  was  never  so  full  of  interest  and  opportunity 
and  joy  as  at  the  present  moment.  This  is  not  a  bluff.  It  is 
simply  a  bubbling  fact  that  spontaneously  rises  to  the  surface. 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction  to  my  grave  subject,  which  is. 
Revolution  or  Dissolution  for  Organized  Religion — Which?  When 
I  use  the  word  Revolution  I  have  in  the  forefront  of  my  mind  the 
English  Revolution  of  1668,  also  the  American  Revolution  of  1775 
that  dethroned  political  despotism  on  this  continent,  and  estab- 
lished the  inalienable  right  of  a  human  being  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  But  I  do  not  exclude  the  French  Revolu- 
tion altogether  from  my  thought.  I  have  that  rougher,  redder 
revolution  in  the  background  of  my  consciousness.  That  is  to 
say,  while  I  am  an  advocate  of  revolution  in  its  less  violent  form, 
being  a  Christian,  I  am  not  afraid  of  revolution  in  any  form 
necessary  to  turn  our  dollar-drunk  society  upside  down  and  to 
deliver  mankind  from  the  unrighteous  tryranny  of  Mammon.  In 
this  crucial  matter  I  am  as  uncompromising  as  Christ.  The  Real 
Christ,  I  mean ;  not  the  plastic  plaything  of  an  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization seeking  to  curry  favor  with  Mammon.  While  I  am  not 
advocating  root  and  branch  revolution,  I  am  too  much  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  be  afraid  of  even  such  radical  revolution.     I  go  the  full 
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length  with  Theodore  Parker  when  he  says,  "We  need  this  Abso- 
lute Religion  to  heal  the  vices  of  modern  society,  to  revolutionize 
this  modern  feudalism  of  gold." 

I  do  not  use  the  word  Revolution  lightly.  I  believe  too 
strongly  in  the  ''dynamite  (dynamis)  of  the  Gospel"  for  that.  I 
mean  a  revolution  that  really  makes  things  revolve.  I  mean  a  rev- 
olution which  "starts  something"  and  pushes  it  along;  which  "gets 
there";  which  affects  everything,  and  effects  something  tangible 
and  readily  appreciable.  When  I  use  the  word  revolution  in  con- 
nection with  Organized  Religion  I  mean  as  much  as  Jesus  meant 
when  He  said  to  Nicodemus,  the  scholarly  representative  of  the 
decadent  religion  of  his  day,  "Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  can- 
not see  the  kingdom  of  God."  I  mean  the  re-birth  of  Organized 
Religion.  I  mean  that  the  soul  of  Organized  Religion  stands  in 
imminent  peril  of  perdition,  and  must  be  born  again.  And  this 
"must"  is  both  an  immediate  and  an  imperative  must. 

When  I  use  the  term  Organized  Religion,  I  am  thinking 
more  especially  of  Organized  Christianity, — that  is,  the  Christian 
Church  in  its  widest  sense. 

Having  said  this  further  word  of  explanation,  I  now  plunge 
into  the  very  middle  of  the  onrushing  stream  of  thought  that  has 
been  growing  in  volume  and  velocity  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Speaking  as  a  Christian  fully  affilFated  with  Organized  Chris- 
tianity— begot  by  one  of  the  best  of  bishops  and,  I  may  say,  by 
bishops  of  the  better  sort  bred — I  state  it  as  my  carefully  consid- 
ered conviction  that  the  greatest  possible  embarrassment  to  Organ- 
ized Christianity  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixteen  would  be  the  reincarnation  and  reappearance  on  earth  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  bodily  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  in  the 
twentieth  century  would  be  almost  if  not  quite  as  embarrassing 
to  the  Christian  Church  as  His  bodily  presence  on  earth  in  the 
first  century.  A  bull  in  a  china-shop  would  be  nothing  in  compari- 
son. Gulliver  in  Lilliput,  unbound  and  on  his  feet,  is  a  simile  all 
too  inadequate.  The  cleansing  of  the  Temple  would  be  reenacted 
over  and  over  again.  To  many  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians  and  who  are  conspicuously  identified  with  our  Christian 
churches,  the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  to-day  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  Reign  of  Terror.  They  would  "exceedingly  fear  and 
quake"  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  such  an  ominous  possibility. 

I  would  hestitate  to  say,  just  at  this  moment,  that  the  bodily 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ  would  be  an  embarrassment  to  European 
Christianity.  Possibly  it  would  not  be  now.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  Christ  is  coming  to  broken-hearted  Europe,  walking  upon 
the  sea  of  blood,  and  that  Europe  is  readier  to  receive  Him  than 
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she  has  ever  been.  But  in  the  case  of  American  Christianity  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  Here  Jesus  Christ  would  be  an 
Awful  Embarrassment.  Were  He  here,  and  were  the  question  put 
to  the  vote,  What  shall  we  do  with  Him?  It  would  be  determined 
by  a  majority  vote  that  He  must  be  gotten  rid  of  in  some  way — 
peaceably  if  possible,  forcibly  if  necessary.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  clumsy  method  of  the  Church  of  the  first  century  would 
be  resorted  to.  The  Calvary  way  is  too  open  and  above  board  for 
our  generation.  Not  for  nothing  has  Christianity  been  going  to 
school  to  the  World.  Not  for  nothing  have  the  children  of  light 
been  playing  in  the  backyards  and  on  the  roof-gardens  of  the 
children  of  this  world.  But  by  hook  and  crook,  by  fair  means  or 
foul.  He  would  be  gotten  rid  of.  Somebody  would  tip  the  wink, 
and  somehow  the  trick  would  be  turned.  Some  day  His  place 
would  know  Him  no  more,  and  those  who  were  last  seen  with 
Him  would  be  as  silent  as  the  grave  and  as  cold  and  forbidding  as 
the  headstones  to  foolhardy  inquirers.  We  take  too  much  stock 
in  this  sign : — $ — to  take  much  in  this : — I.  H.  S.  Our  mammonized 
brand  of  Christianity  would  not  stand  for  Him !  So  long  has  it  been 
spoon-fed  on  the  Gold  Cure  by  the  Prince  of  this  world  as  a  pre- 
ventative of  spiritual  intoxication  that  it  has  developed  something 
like  an  antipathy  to  the  real  Christ. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  there  are  many  churches  in  Amer- 
ica, and  possibly  some  whole  districts  or  dioceses,  in  which  neither 
Jesus  Christ  nor  His  Apostles  would  be  invited  to  preach  the 
second  time — if  they  ventured  to  speak  the  first  time  in  the  plain 
searching  language  in  which  they  are  reported  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  have  spoken  upon  more  than  one  occasion.  Such  preach- 
ing would  almost  empty  some  of  our  churches.  Dives  would  stalk 
out  of  church,  his  face  looking  like  a  thundercloud,  and  his  back 
like  the  wall  on  which  the  dismayed  king  saw  the  fatal  hand- 
writing signifying  that  he  had  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
found  wanting.  And  bright  and  early  next  day,  which  would 
prove  to  be  a  sort  of  blue-black  Monday,  the  local  rector  or  pastor 
would  be  called  on  for  an  explanation,  followed  by  a  request  that 
in  future  he  exercise  more  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  preach- 
ers. Christians  who  play  at  progressive  matrimony  would  be 
deeply  offended  by  Him.  The  exploiters  of  child  labor  would  gnash 
upon  Him  with  their  teeth.  The  prudes  and  purists  could  not 
abide  Him.  The  hosts  of  hypocrites  would  pray  to  God  to  "strafe'* 
Him.  Those  who  supposed  they  had  closed  the  deal  for  a  country- 
seat  in  heaven  for  a  little  cold  cash  would  be  greatly  irritated  by 
His  description  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Those  who  bind  heavy 
burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders 
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— those  who  mercilessly  drive  their  workmen  to  the  very  utmost 
limit  of  their  endurance,  as  for  instance  many  of  our  Christian 
manufacturers  are  driving  their  workmen,  and  as  many  of  our 
women-workers  are  driven,  and  all  who  partake  of  the  guilty  divi- 
dends made  possible  by  such  bitter  bondage — the  hard  faces  of 
these  would  be  against  Him.  And  if  He  should  address  Himself 
directly  to  the  Christian  Church  as  He  did  of  old,  saying,  "Woe 
unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  because  ye  shut  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  against  men :  for  ye  enter  not  in  yourselves, 
neither  suffer  ye  them  that  are  entering  in  to  enter.  Ye  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte ;  and  when  he  is  become  so,  ye 
make  him  twofold  more  a  son  of  hell  than  yourselves.  Ye  tithe — 
no,  ye  do  not  even  tithe — ye  tithe  the  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin,  and  have  left  undone  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
judgment  and  mercy  and  faith:  but  these  ye  ought  to  have  done, 
and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone.  Ye  blind  guides,  which 
strain  out  the  gnat  and  swallow  the  camel.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full  from  extortion  and  excess. 
Your  offerings  oftentimes  are  not  'holy  offerings,  rich  and  rare.* 
Too  often  they  are  beggarly,  sometimes  they  are  bloody,  some- 
times filthy.  At  times  I  turn  My  face  for  very  shame  when  you 
present  them  at  the  altar.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites !  for  your  churches  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres, 
which  outwardly  appear  beautiful,  but  inwardly  are  full  of  dead 
men's  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.  Ye  serpents,  ye  offspring  of 
vipers,  how  shall  ye  escape  the  judgment  of  hell?" 

If,  I  say,  Jesus  should  speak  after  this  fashion  to  the  apostate 
Christian  Church  of  to-day  as  He  spoke  to  the  apostate  Church  of 
His  day,  does  it  not  go  without  saying  that  He  would  be  hustled 
out  of  the  church  in  which  He  spoke,  as  He  was  hustled  out  of  the 
synagogue  in  Nazareth,  and  the  doors  banged  behind  His  back! 
And  does  any  one  think  for  a  moment  He  would  get  a  chance  to 
speak  in  any  church  a  second  time?  Of  course  there  would  be  some 
honorable  exceptions — enough,  possibly,  to  make  the  general  dark- 
ness visible.  But  for  the  most  part  He  would  have  to  find  His 
audiences  outside  of  our  churches,  and  do  most  of  His  preaching 
from  a  soap-box,  unannounced.  If  from  time  to  time  He  spoke 
from  stage  or  platform,  it  would  only  be  here  and  there  that  He 
would  be  introduced  and  vouched  for  by  the  prominent  leaders  in 
our  churches,  clerical  or  lay.  Those  responsible  for  running  the 
gigantic  religious  machine — for  getting  together  the  $150,000,000, 
more  or  less,  to  pay  the  annual  bills  of  the  organization — would, 
with  some  exceptions,  steer  clear  of  him.     They  would  gravely 
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question  the  soundness  of  His  teachings  on  the  subject  of  riches, 
and  be  inclined  to  think  He  was  guilty  of  gross  exaggeration  when 
He  declared,  "Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon."  Some  of 
them  would  say  with  a  tone  of  finality,  "Why,  we  are  doing  it — 
and  making  a  success  of  it ! !  That  may  have  been  true  two  thousand 
years  ago,  but  it  is  preposterous  to  talk  that  way  to-day.  Possibly 
old  Mammon  was  a  heathen  then,  but  he  is  a  Christian  now,  a 
church  member,  a  pew  holder,  a  large  contributor  to  current  ex- 
penses, a  builder  of  churches  and  hospitals  and  the  like.  It  is 
most  uncharitable  to  speak  of  this  charitable  soul  in  this  way. 
Only  a  fanatic  would  do  it.'* 

Let  me  make  myself  very  clear.  When  I  say  it  is  my  delib- 
erate conviction  that  the  greatest  possible  embarrassment  to  Or- 
ganized Christianity  to-day  would  be  the  reincarnation  and  reap- 
pearance on  earth  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  of  course  mean  the  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  New  Testament.  I  mean  the  real  Jesus  Christ  of 
whom  the  Record  speaks.  I  mean  Jesus  Christ  of  whom  John  the 
Baptist  said :  "He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire."  I  mean  that  real  Jesus  Christ  who  preached  repentance  from 
sin — with  the  end  in  view  of  establishing  a  Kingdom  of  Righteous- 
ness on  earth.  I  mean  the  real  Jesus  Christ  who  took  as  His  com- 
mission these  words  of  the  prophets.  Every  other  Christ  is  a  bogus 
Christ.  And  a  bogus  Christ  is  none  the  less  a  bogus  Christ  for 
being  fabricated  by  an  ecclesiastical  organization  and  set  up  as 
the  God  of  the  Machine.  Nor  is  the  case  altered  by  the  fact  that 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  happened  to  stand  in  need  of  c  more 
manageable  titular  deity  for  organization  purposes  than  the  real 
Christ  proved  to  be.  One  can  readily  see  that  the  real  Christ  is 
altogether  too  rugged,  too  plain-spoken,  too  straightforward,  too 
uncompromizing,  too  dead  in  earnest,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  such 
an  ecclesiastical  organization  as  the  Christian  Church  became  after 
its  disastrous  compact  with  the  Emperor  Constantine. 

In  the  Wilderness  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  temptation  to  gain  the  world  by  falling  down 
and  worshipping  Satan.  But  in  the  fourth  century  the  Church 
fell  a  victim  to  a  similar  temptation.  Apparently  it  gained  the 
world.  Really  it  lost  an  essential  part  of  its  ethical  soul.  It  be- 
came a  semi-worldly  organization,  obsessed  by  the  Satanic  prin- 
ciple that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  life,  and  distrustful 
of  the  Christ  principle  that  life  is  lost  by  seeking  to  save  it,  and 
saved  by  readiness  to  lose  it.  For  such  an  organization  the  real 
Jesus  Christ  is  an  everlasting  embarrassment.  It  is  money  makes 
the  mare  go,  and  money  makes  the  ecclesiastical  machine  go,  and 
Mammon  has  the  money,  but  he  remembers  what  the  real  Christ 
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said  about  him,  and  he  will  part  with  none  of  his  money  to  an 
organization  that  takes  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  seriously 
enough  to  refuse  to  compliment  him  to  his  face  and  pat  him  on  the 
back  and  draw  the  sting  of  the  Cross  from  his  covetous  soul. 
The  Christ  enthroned  in  the  Christian  Church  at  this  time  is  a 
Christ  quite  acceptable  to  Mammon.  And  no  Christ  except  a 
bogus  Christ  could  possibly  be  acceptable  to  Mammon.  Between 
this  bogus  Christ  and  the  real  Christ  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. 
The  one  is  a  pathetic  compromiser.  The  other  is  heroically  un- 
compromising. The  real  Christ  declares  to  all  the  world,  "Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon."  The  bogus  Christ,  without  say- 
ing so  in  just  that  many  words,  gives  Dives  and  Eldon  Parr  and 
the  Rich  Young  Ruler  to  understand  that  such  a  declaration  as  that 
need  not  be  taken  seriously;  indeed,  that  all  passages  of  revolu- 
tionary import  in  the  Bible  may  be  taken  in  a  Pickwickian  sense. 
It  is  the  reign  of  this  bogus  Christ  that  accounts  for  the  scandal 
of  modern  Christianity,  which  is  the  prominence  of  Eldon  Parr 
not  only  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Baptist  Church,  but  in 
every  other  Church. 

As  this  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  to  be  written  for  The 
Forum  on  the  need  of  revolution  as  a  means  of  saving  organized 
religion  from  utter  stagnation  and  even  dissolution,  I  shall  leave 
unsaid  for  the  present  many  things  that  every  thoughtful-minded 
person  of  moral  earnestness  will  feel  ought,  in  common  fairness, 
to  be  said.  I  am  very  far  from  being  blind  to  the  many  things  that 
are  lovely  and  of  good  report  in  our  various  religious  organiza- 
tions as  they  exist.  Every  real  lover  of  Truth  ought  to  be  true 
to  his  darkness  as  well  as  to  his  light.  But  it  is  quite  as  essential 
for  him  to  be  as  true  to  his  light  as  to  his  darkness.  I  am  under 
a  very  grave  conviction  that  there  is  something  rotten  in  organized 
religion  —  so  rotten  that  the  very  life  of  the  organization  is  seri- 
ously threatened  —  and  I  mean  to  put  my  finger  on  the  rotten- 
ness if  I  can  and  say  in  no  uncertain  voice  that  I  think  the  rotten- 
ness ought  to  be  cut  out  at  whatever  cost  without  delay.  But  it  is 
no  part  of  my  purpose  to  make  out  a  worse  case  for  organized 
religion  than  the  facts  justify.  I  am  a  good  deal  less  pessimistic 
about  the  condition  of  organized  religion  to-day  than  Isaiah  was 
when  he  said,  "From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there 
is  no  soundness  in  it;  but  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  festering 
sores."  Nevertheless,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Christian 
Church  IS  in  a  sorry  plight — in  a  condition  that  is  at  once  a  shame 
and  a  reproach  to  herself  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Christian  Church  seems  to  me  to  be  as  much  under  the  unholy  spell 
of  Mammon  as  Trilby  was  under  the  unholy  spell  of  Svengali. 


A   FORECAST  OF  RUSSIAN  FREEDOM 

A  Russian   Military   Officer 

A  GREAT  political  revolution  began  in  Russia  a  year  ago  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains.  It  was  started  by  the  shortage 
of  heavy  ammunition  v^hich  brought  about  the  Russian  retreat. 
This  shortage  has  so  far  been  the  greatest  governmental  crime  of 
the  war;  it  caused  a  futile  loss  of  life  without  parallel  in  history. 
The  appalling  horror  of  that  disaster  has  at  last  awakened  the 
Russian  muzhik  from  centuries  of  lethargy  and  ignorance.  Already 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  is  party  to  a  revolution  which 
will  make  Russia  free. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  coming  revolution,  unlike 
the  many  abortive  ones  that  have  preceded  it,  cannot  fail.  The 
Muscovite  bureaucrats,  always  the  bitter  enemies  of  progress  and 
freedom  in  Russia,  have  brought  their  own  ruin  upon  themselves. 
Their  tyranny,  their  greed  and  corruption  were  directly  responsible 
for  the  shell  shortage  of  the  Russian  armies. 

The  coming  revolution  cannot  fail ;  millions  of  peasant  soldiers 
entrenched  from  the  sand  flats  of  Riga  to  the  Pripet  marshes  are 
now  being  thoroughly  schooled  in  the  fact  that  the  defeats  their 
arms  have  suffered  were  caused  by  the  shameless  treason  of  the 
despots  who  affect  to  govern  them.  Because  of  the  ruthless  sup- 
pression of  education  by  the  bureaucrats,  resulting  in  a  dearth  of 
scientists  and  skilled  workmen,  Russia's  industrial  system  col- 
lapsed soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  soldiers  and  the 
people  know  this.  For  the  first  time  in  any  Russian  revolution 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  take  part  in  the  demand  for 
political  reform. 

Russia  had  men  enough,  food  enough,  holy  zeal  enough  to  con- 
quer a  world  of  enemies.  Her  preparation  for  her  invasion  of 
Teuton  lands  was  more  deliberate  and  thorough  than  is  generally 
believed.  In  her  new  Commander  in  Chief,  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
she  possessed  a  military  genius.  Yet  Russia  failed,  could  not  help 
but  fail :  the  bureaucratic  ban  on  enlightenment,  the  wholesale 
piracy  of  public  funds,  the  cancerous  blight  of  official  immorality — 
all  inevitable  concomitants  of  government  by  assassination — crip- 
pled her  industrial  life — thereby  causing  the  shell  shortage — rav- 
aged her  splendid  energy  and  rotted  her  very  vitals. 

Americans  are  amazed  and  shamed  to  find  their  city  officials 
looting  their  municipal  treasuries;  they  are  horrified  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  Mexican  bandits  pillaging  mines  and  banks  and  murdering 
their  American  officials  in  cold  blood;  but  soon  now  they  will  be 
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forced  to  learn  that  beyond  the  Carpathians  and  the  Vistula  a 
gang  of  courteous,  ostentatiously  uniformed,  imperial  blacklegs  has 
for  a  hundred  years  been  robbing  and  ravishing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  helpless  millions  of  the  most  patient  people  on  earth.  The 
crime  they  staged  in  the  Carpathians  will  be  their  last.  The  trans- 
formation of  the  Imperial  Russian  conscripts  into  a  people's  army, 
now  going  on,  is  one  of  the  most  portentous  political  facts  before 
the  world  to-day.  It  presages  liberty  for  a  population  nearly  twice 
that  of  the  United  States,  inhabiting  a  seventh  of  the  land  surface 
of  the  earth. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  war,  three  millions  of  our  brown- 
coated  peasants  marched  singing  beneath  the  banners  of  God  into 
hostile  territory.  As  each  reviewing  General  swept  by  them,  they 
saluted  briskly  and  eagerly  chorused  their  stirring,  ''Glad  to  try, 
Your  High  Born  Excellency  !'*  While  the  supply  of  ammunition 
lasted,  they  battled  gloriously  in  Galicia,  Poland  and  East  Prussia. 
They  overwhelmed  one  of  the  most  impregnable  forts  in  Europe; 
they  drove  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  enemy  before  them. 
They  were  the  only  entente  warriors  who  overran  and  held  whole 
regions  of  Teuton  soil. 

The  dormant  cities  and  villages  of  Holy  Russia  were  wakened 
by  shouts  of  rejoicing,  and  the  solemn  Slavic  song  of  victory.  Den 
Slavyanstva  nastal  ("The  Day  of  Slavdom  Has  Come"),  rose 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  Russian  tricolor  fluttered  every- 
where ;  strangers  hugged  each  other  with  joy  in  the  streets ;  parades 
headed  by  golden-robed  priests  bearing  icons  filed  out  of  the 
churches;  women  who  had  lost  sweethearts  and  husbands  found 
consolation  for  their  sorrow  in  the  news  of  victory,  and  burned 
candles  of  gratitude  upon  the  sacred  altars.  Germany's  clutch  on 
the  throat  of  our  "Birthland'*  had  been  loosened.  Western  Europe 
applauded:  the  New  World  held  its  breath. 

Then  with  the  first  snow  that  winter  came  the  terrible  news  of 
explosions  of  vast  stores  of  ammunition.  ''Accidents,"  said  the 
official  reports ;  ''German  spies,"  said  those  who  knew.  The  songs 
of  victory  died  down  and  finally  ceased  altogether  as  week  after 
week  the  events  of  that  disastrous  winter  became  known.  With 
dismay,  officers  and  soldiers  at  the  front  learned  that  the  German 
element  was  still  dominant  at  court  and  that  the  Grand  Duke.'s 
appointment  to  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  had  not  pleased 
them.  We  heard  how  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Special  Gens- 
darmes  in  Petrograd,  which  had  been  ordered  to  unmask  German 
spies,  had  been  himself  convicted  and  hanged  as  a  German  spy.  We 
learned  that  General  Rennenkampf,  second  in  command,  had  been 
removed  for  incompetency,  that  Colonel  Myasoedoff,  guardian  of 
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the  immensely  important  frontier  post  at  Eydtkuhnen,  had  been 
found  guilty  of  treason  and  had  met  the  same  fate,  and  that  other 
military  officers  had  been  put  in  irons  or  hanged  for  treason  by  the 
Grand  Duke's  orders.  While  our  sturdy  muzhiks  fought  and  died, 
our  Prussianized  bureaucrats  at  court  and  our  inefficient,  morally 
flabby  army  chiefs  betrayed  their  country  by  vile  acts  of  treachery. 

Then  came  the  staggering  climax.  While  we  were  pouring 
into  Hungary  through  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians,  and  gazing 
upon  fields  of  conquest  as  fair  as  have  ever  been  seen  by  soldier's 
eye;  while  Przemysl  was  being  reduced  and  taken,  Cracow  being 
evacuated,  and  our  armies  were  upon  the  eve  of  victories  which 
might  long  since  have  ended  the  war,  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the 
Carpathians  began. 

There  was  no  heavy  ammunition.  Through  hours  of  despair 
the  peasants  waited.  Then,  while  our  long  lines  of  field  guns  re- 
mained cold  and  silent  in  the  snow,  the  German  loosed  upon  us 
millions  of  shells  which  literally  blew  our  soldiers  out  of  their 
trenches,  annihilated  them,  buried  them  alive.  Trainloads  of  Rus- 
sian shells  were  dragged  up  to  the  trenches  and  frantically  un- 
loaded. Many  were  found  filled  with  sawdust !  Other  shells  were 
found  to  be  too  large  or  too  small  to  fit  the  guns. 

The  Russian  war  ministry  had  promised  to  undertake  a  cam- 
paign which  would  draw  German  troops  from  the  western  front; 
the  Russian  people  hungered  for  further  conquests.  "On  to  Cra- 
cow!" "On  to  Berlin!"  were  the  cries  raised  throughout  the  Em- 
pire. "Send  us  shells !"  cried  our  officers  and  gunners  at  the  front. 
Our  army  was  compelled  to  try  to  advance.  Some  of  our  officers 
who  refused  to  lead  charges  were  shot.  A  number  deserted.  Le- 
gions of  our  muzhiks,  bewildered,  blessed  by  their  priests,  blindly, 
heroically  obeyed  their  officers  and  plunged  into  hells  of  fire.  It 
was  flesh  and  blood  against  steel  and  dynamite.  And  so  a  million 
of  our  peasants  died.  Nevertheless,  having  fought  through  the 
entire  Carpathian  campaign  as  a  Major  of  the  Russian  army,  I  here 
propose  briefly  to  tell  my  experience  to  the  American  people. 

I  arrived  late  in  December,  1914,  in  Brest-Litovsk  in  command 
of  a  battalion  of  the  Forty-eighth  division.  As  we  marched  through 
the  streets  of  that  city,  we  noticed  that  there  was  not  a  whole  pane 
of  glass  in  any  of  the  windows.  The  inhabitants  told  us  that  on 
December  18th  the  arsenal  containing  a  vast  store  of  heavy  ammuni- 
tion had  exploded  with  such  violence  that  the  whole  city  was 
shaken  as  by  a  mighty  earthquake.  We  were  told  that  the  people 
were  thrown  into  a  wild  panic.  Many  believed  the  earth  had 
opened  to  swallow  them,  and  the  ignorant  people  ran  terrified 
through  the  streets  crying  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  come.    A 
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report  was  given  out  that  the  catastrophe  was  an  "accident."  By 
this  one  explosion  a  vast  quantity  of  shells  stored  up  for  the  Gali- 
cian  campaign  was  destroyed. 

On  January  16,  1915,  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  issued  an  order 
asking  his  officers  to  do  everything  possible  to  conserve  the  ammu- 
nition supply,  adding  that  "the  shells  now  available  will  not  last 
beyond  March."  About  the  middle  of  February  another  order  came 
from  the  Grand  Duke  limiting  us  to  two  shells  a  day  per  field  gun. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  we  reached  the  Hungarian  village 
of  Bartfeld.  Finding  the  Austrians  there  in  large  numbers,  we 
entrenched.  Bartfeld  is  in  northern  Hungary,  about  thirty  miles 
southwest  of  Dukla  Pass.  It  was  a  critical  position,  on  the  west- 
ern-most battle  line  which  our  armies  established  on  enemy  soil. 
My  division,  together  with  the  Forty-ninth  division  and  the  Forty- 
eighth  regiment  of  Siberian  Rifles,  dug  in  deeply  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Bartfeld. 

It  was  about  April  16th,  I  believe,  that  the  Austrian  gunners 
began  to  shell  our  position.  The  destruction  their  big  guns  wrought 
was  more  terrible  than  anything  I  had  believed  possible.  I  cannot 
describe  it.  They  literally  blew  our  trenches  in  upon  us.  We  were 
actually  covered  up  by  our  own  earthen  breastworks. 

Hourly  we  expected  the  arrival  of  shells  with  which  to  reply. 
None  ever  came.  Had  we  been  able  to  reply,  they  could  never  have 
driven  us  from  our  positions.  We  were  helpless.  Thousands  of 
our  men  stuck  grimly  to  their  posts  and  died  and  were  buried  by 
the  enemy's  shells.  Hungarian  prisoners  captured  later  declared 
that  1,400,000  shells  and  shrapnel  were  fired  from  Bartfeld  during 
that  bombardment.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  lasted.  I  have  no 
memory  of  the  time  that  passed.  It  must  have  been  several  days. 
I  only  remember  that  we  finally  attempted  to  charge  but  were 
driven  back. 

Then  the  Austrians  broke  from  their  trenches  and  charged 
under  cover  of  their  heavy  guns.  The  remnants  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  regiment  and  the  Forty-ninth  division,  driven  from  their 
trenches,  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Dukla  Pass.  They  were 
annihilated  to  a  man.  My  division  managed  to  remain  in  its 
trenches  a  few  days  longer. 

It  was  a  frightful  rout.  The  Germans  and  Austrians  pursued 
us  the  entire  thirty  miles.  We  reached  the  Pass  only  to  discover 
that  it  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Germans.  We  set  out 
for  Uzok  Pass,  over  a  hundred  miles  to  the  southeast.  The  Teutons 
had  preceded  us  there  also.  So  we  returned  to  a  point  about  mid- 
way between  the  two  passes  and  began  to  fight  our  way  across. 

We  were  exhausted.    Only  one  thousand  of  us  were  left.    Gen- 
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eral  Korniloff,  wounded  in  an  arm  and  a  leg,  had  to  be  carried.  We 
had  thrown  away  our  banners,  blankets,  luggage,  even  the  religious 
vestments  of  the  priests,  the  most  precious  part  of  our  impedi- 
menta. Although  the  weather  was  mild,  we  suffered  the  tortures 
of  hunger  and  thirst.  Enemy  patrols  seemed  to  be  everywhere. 
Over  500  of  our  men  were  killed  in  seven  different  encounters  with 
these  patrols. 

On  April  23rd  we  reached  the  plains  of  Galicia  and  staggered 
into  a  bivouac  of  our  army.  Of  the  20,000  men  and  250  officers 
with  which  my  division  entered  Hungary,  there  remained  300  men 
and  11  officers. 

We  were  given  supplies,  patched  up,  and  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Rawa  Ruska.  There,  at  regimental  review,  each  of  the  311  men 
was  decorated  with  the  St.  George  Cross  and  we  were  all  promised 
a  furlough  to  return  to  our  homes  for  a  rest.  Instead  of  being 
allowed  to  leave,  however,  the  division  was  filled  up  with  raw, 
poorly  trained  reserves,  and  made  part  of  the  corps  commaned  by 
General  Lesch,  which  at  once  proceeded  to  the  front  at  Rawa 
Ruska. 

A  few  days  after  I  took  charge  of  my  new  battalion  occurred 
the  incident  that  forced  me  to  desert.  Colonel  Potapoff  ordered  me 
to  lead  my  men  in  a  charge  against  the  opposing  German  trenches. 
The  enemy  there  was  entrenched  behind  log-enforced  earthworks, 
solidly  constructed  by  their  engineers,  and  protected  in  front  by 
elaborate  barbed  wire  entanglements.  Their  first  line  was  further- 
more adequately  supported  by  field  guns  and  maxims. 

I  pointed  out  these  facts  to  the  Colonel,  adding  that  I  did  not 
care  for  my  own  life  but  that  I  was  reluctant  to  command  my  men 
to  make  a  useless  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 

Colonel  Potapoff  replied :  "You  have  received  your  orders  and 
you  will  obey  them." 

"I  will  not  murder  my  men,"  I  replied. 

The  Colonel  became  enraged.  "You  will  obey  my  orders  or 
suffer  the  penalty  provided  by  the  regulations  !'*  he  shouted  at  me. 

*T  will  not  obey  any  command  to  send  my  men  against  these 
trenches,"  I  replied,  also  growing  angry.  "You  know  well  enough. 
High  Honorable,  that  with  no  artillery  to  prepare  the  way  and 
with  no  ammunition  for  our  machine  guns,  not  a  single  man  will 
reach  the  enemy."  But  my  anger  got  the  better  of  me,  too,  and 
I  shouted  in  a  rage :  "Shoot  if  you  will,  you  damned  brute,  but  V\\ 
never  murder  my  men !" 

My  superior  grew  very  red  and  swore.  At  this  I  jerked  out  my 
revolver  and  would  have  shot  the  Colonel  right  there  had  not  a  fel- 
low officer  standing  near  me  seized  my  arm. 
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Colonel  Potapoif  departed,  saying  he  would  report  me  at  once 
to  the  division  commander.  While  he  was  gone  a  fresh  division 
was  ordered  to  take  our  places  in  the  trenches,  and  we  retired  to  a 
small  woods  in  the  rear  for  a  few  days'  rest. 

That  night,  realizing  that  I  could  never  be  of  any  more  use 
to  the  army,  even  if  I  escaped  the  punishment  awaiting  me  for  my 
action,  I  ventured  out  of  the  woods,  reported  to  the  sentinels  that 
I  had  been  detailed  to  make  topographical  notes  of  the  region, 
came  upon  a  peasant  driving  his  cart  to  Rawa  Ruska,  and  rode 
with  him  to  that  city.  I  displayed  my  certificate  of  having  been 
wounded,  which  I  had  kept,  travelled  to  Archangel  and  took  pas- 
sage to  America. 

But  I  must  get  back  to  the  betrayal  of  the  soldiers  that  made 
up  the  armies,  betrayal  in  sending  them  into  battles  and  invasions 
without  weapons  to  fight,  and  leaving  them  not  only  without  means 
to  win  battles,  but  without  means  to  save  their  own  lives — leaving 
them  to  be  annihilated,  massacred!  And  I  must  get  back,  too,  to 
the  revolution  that  I  think  is  inevitable  when  the  war  is  over. 

Any  explanation  for  American  readers  of  how  the  shortage  of 
ammunition  for  the  Russian  army  came  about  must  be  preceded  by 
the  emphatic  statement  that  the  Russian  people  as  a  whole  are  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  comparatively  small  chinovnik,  or  official 
government  class,  upon  whose  heads  the  guilt  for  this  crime  lies. 
All  Russia,  in  fact,  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  people  and  the 
chinovniks.  The  chinovniks  wear  the  uniforms,  have  preference 
shown  them  everywhere,  and  are  entangled — always  to  their  own 
profit — in  the  endless  red  tape  of  the  Russian  government.  The 
assertion  that  we  Russians  are  ''brutal"  and  "barbarous"  is  abso- 
lutely false.  The  true  nature  of  the  pastoral  muzhik,  the  city  mer- 
chant, the  average  tea-drinking,  home-loving  Russian,  has  not  yet 
been  fully  made  known  to  the  world.  Our  great  Russian  writers 
tend  to  depict  only  our  weaknesses. 

The  corruption  of  our  higher  chinovniks,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
beyond  belief.  I  often  came  into  contact  with  our  hierarchy  of 
grafting  officials.  I  have  seen  factories,  churches,  tenements,  tem- 
perance societies,  charity  funds  exploited  and  robbed  with  imperial 
approval.  Even  though,  strictly  speaking,  I  am  myself  a  chinovnik, 
yet  time  and  again  I  was  unspeakably  exasperated  at  finding  myself 
face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  paying  bribes  and  extortionate 
fees  in  order  to  transact  the  most  trifling  business  engagement.  I 
have  seen  my  fellow  officers  pocket  half  the  appropriation  for  the 
army  commissariat,  while  our  soldiers  ate  soup  filled  with  worms. 

There  has  always  been  antagonism  between  the  Russian  people 
and  the  chine vnichestvo   (officialdom).     The  chinovniks,  holders 
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of  the  "chin"  or  rank  of  which  there  are  fourteen  degrees,  were 
created  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  hoped  by  this  method  to  demo- 
cratize state  service  and  wrest  it  from  the  aristocracy  and  families 
of  ancient  lineage,  the  Boyars.  To  gain  the  loyalty  of  this  newly 
created  social  group,  the  Russian  autocrats,  notably  Catherine  II., 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  granted  them  special  privileges,  gifts  of 
land  and  serfs.  Thus  a  new  clan  distinction,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
chin  or  rank,  was  developed.  Its  political  shibboleth  has  always 
been,  ''The  people  for  the  government,  not  the  government  for  the 
people." 

One  of  the  political  dogmas  of  the  chinovnichestvo  is  that  it 
can  perpetuate  itself  only  among  an  illiterate  people.  For  half  a 
century  it  has  systematically  stifled  the  yearning  of  the  youth  of 
Russia  for  education  by  forcing  on  them  in  the  secondary  schools 
a  pseudo-classical  curriculum  and  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  all 
the  natural  sciences.  "Russia  must  be  kept  frozen  in  ignorance," 
it  declared,  "in  order  that  it  may  not  become  putrid."  The  reac- 
tionary Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Demetrius  Tolstoi,  forty 
years  ago  drove  away  over  three-quarters  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  swarmed  to  the  cities  begging  for  a  higher  education. 
His  successor,  Delyanov,  in  1887,  "in  order  to  avoid  feeling  of  dis- 
content and  bitter  resentment  against  the  inequalities  of  social  sta- 
tion which  are  inevitable  by  the  very  nature  of  things,"  excluded 
from  the  higher  schools  "all  but  three  per  cent,  of  Jews,  sons  of 
coachmen,  domestic  servants,  cooks,  laundresses,  green-grocers, 
and  such  people."  They  and  their  treacherous  supporters  made 
possible  the  shell  shortage  and  the  resulting  great  retreat.  For 
Russia  failed  in  the  Carpathians  not  only  because  of  graft  and 
greed,  but  because  she  lacked  scientifically  trained  men  and  skilled 
mechanics. 

Russia  is  the  only  belligerent  nation  whose  rulers  seem  to  have 
deliberately  and  wilfully  prepared  the  way  for  an  inevitable  defeat. 
Some  chinovniks  knew  that  the  Russian  arsenals  were  stocked  with 
defective  shells,  shells  loaded  with  sawdust;  and  those  chinovniks 
remained  silent  because  their  twenty-five  per  cent,  graft  depended 
upon  the  fact  that  sawdust  is  cheaper  than  powder. 

Consequently,  last  winter,  while  the  whole  allied  world  looked 
to  Russia  to  confirm  her  victories,  she  could  not  rally.  Germanic 
bureaucrats  had  furthermore  stocked  Russia's  factories  with  Ger- 
man managers  and  artisans.  These  withdrew  at  the  first  alarm. 
The  factories  were  left  paralyzed.  Russia  found  herself  helpless 
because  she  had  closed  the  doors  of  her  schools  to  her  children. 
Those  same  Jews,  coachmen  and  green-grocers,  the  proletariat 
foundation  upon  which  Russia's  future  greatness  is  to  be   built, 
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might  have  saved  her  in  her  hour  of  supreme  need  had  opportunity 
for  education  been  given  them. 

To-day  Russia's  life-blood,  in  the  shape  of  rifles  and  shells,  is 
flowing  in  an  endless  stream  of  cars  from  little  Japan.  Little  Japan ! 
who  has  become  the  prodigy  of  nations  because  her  patriotism  is 
her  religion  and  her  government  has  placed  her  children  at  the  feet 
of  the  greatest  teachers  in  the  world.  It  is  even  said  that  during 
the  Japanese  war  Japanese  soldiers  taught  the  Russian  prisoners 
to  read  Russian. 

Corruption,  immorality  and  incompetence  have  flourished  in 
every  war  Russia  has  waged  for  the  last  hundred  years.  Elaborate 
proof  of  the  scandalous  conduct  of  the  officers  in  the  Japanese  war 
has  been  provided  by  many  investigators,  including  General  Kuro- 
patkin  himself.  The  password  among  the  officers*  quarters  was 
"Cherchez  la  vodka,  cherchez  la  femme.*'  A  trainload  of  clothes 
sewn  and  sent  by  the  wives  and  sweethearts  of  the  soldiers  was 
sold  and  the  money  put  in  the  officers'  pockets.  Several  of  the 
generals  actually  stated  that  they  were  anxious  to  have  the  war 
continue  so  that  the  plundering  could  go  on.  At  Ku-chiatzu  nine- 
teen officers  of  the  Tomboff  regiment,  after  being  repeatedly 
warned  of  their  danger,  were  killed  while  making  their  toilets  and 
drinking  tea.  Loose  women  were  found  in  the  officers*  tents  even 
at  the  front  at  Liao-Yang. 

The  revolutionary  agitation  being  carried  on  at  present  in  the 
Russian  ranks  is  therefore  not  without  precedent.  The  present 
grievances  transcend  those  of  all  other  wars.  Because  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Carpathian  disaster  the  great  mass  of  our  people  now 
know  and  understand  better  than  ever  before.  Our  illiterate,  hood- 
winked peasants  are  shaking  off  their  age-long  lethargy.  Murder 
has  opened  their  eyes ;  a  war  of  invasion  has  schooled  them ;  pov- 
erty and  hunger  will  steel  their  souls  for  revolt. 

A  great  change  has  come  about  during  the  war  in  the  relation 
between  the  officer  and  his  men.  First  of  all,  there  are  but  few 
of  our  old  school  of  officers  left.  They  used  to  be  an  arrogant  crew 
who  held  aloof  from  their  men,  vain  of  their  social  distinction.  I 
am  sure  that  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  have  been 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  first  battle  I  took  part  in  at  Krasnik 
cost  us  almost  all  our  original  officers.  There  were  40,000  men  and 
officers  in  the  army  corps  and  only  about  6,000  survived. 

New  officers  were  secured  from  several  sources.  First,  there 
were  the  few  who  were  in  the  military  academies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  They  were  graduated  by  a  short  cut.  Then  there  were 
the  officers  of  the  reserve.  These  are  usually  men  with  university 
education  who  serve  a  year  as  privates  in  time  of  peace  but  in  time 
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of  war  are  used  as  reserve  officers.  They  are  a  different  set  of  men 
entirely  from  the  regular  officers.  Then  later  a  number  of  Uni- 
versity students  themselves  were  taken.  They  were  made  officers 
after  a  few  months'  training  at  the  military  academies.  These 
young  men  are  our  intellectuals,  and  have  always  been  friends  of 
the  people  and  opposed  to  the  government.  Now  they  are  fra- 
ternizing with  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  They  have  made  our 
trenches  a  sort  of  school  on  politics  and  citizenship.  They  are 
telling  our  soldiers  that  the  bureaucracy  has  fastened  ignorance 
upon  them. 

Now,  we  make  officers  also  from  among  our  factory  workers; 
they  are  much  more  intelligent  than  the  peasants.  They  are  now 
utilized  as  officers  after  a  little  training.  I  had  men  in  my  bat- 
talion who  left  the  trench  as  privates  and  after  two  months  of 
training  back  home  were  returned  as  officers.  When  they  come 
back  they  change  their  attitude  but  little  towards  their  old  com- 
rades. Russia's  army  to-day,  men  and  officers  alike,  is  an  army  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  people!  There  is  little  sympathy  in  that 
army  for  the  old  military  traditions. 

Our  new  officers  are  comrades  with  their  men.  They  talk  with 
them  and  share  their  burdens  with  them  during  the  weary  hours 
of  trench  life.  They  tell  the  ignorant  muzhik,  as  well  as  the  more 
alert  workman  from  the  cities,  about  our  government  and  the  cause 
of  its  mismanagement.  This  war  has  educated  and  united  our  peo- 
ple. We  are  against  the  bureaucracy  who  caused  our  defeat.  The 
slogan  of  revolt  has  already  begun  to  spread  through  all  the  army : 
*'Pravitelstvo  vinovato!"  ("The  government  is  guilty!")  When 
our  soldiers  return  home  they  will  even  scores  with  the  bureau- 
crats.   Our  army  to-day  is  a  revolutionary  army. 

The  Russian  prison  camps  in  Germany,  containing  nearly  a 
million  destitute,  disgruntled  peasants,  are  likewise  seething  with 
revolutionary  agitation.  There  too  the  ''intellectuals"  are  at  work. 
There  too  the  slogan  of  revolt  is  heard  amid  their  indescribable 
physical  and  spiritual  distress:    "The  government  is  guilty!" 

The  Russian  people  will  support  the  war  to  its  conclusion. 
But  when  peace  comes,  unless  reforms  are  voluntarily  and  irre- 
vocably granted  by  the  bureaucrats,  already  terror-stricken,  a 
period  of  violence  and  terrorism  such  as  Russia  and  the  world  have 
never  before  witnessed  will  come  like  a  bloody  scourge.  An  eco- 
nomic cataclysm,  and  an  inevitable  famine,  will  precipitate  the 
crisis,  as  the  bread  riots  precipitated  the  French  Revolution.  Even 
in  the  days  before  the  war  the  consumption  of  bread  was  habitually 
thirty  per  cent,  below  the  quantity  necessary  to  preserve  the  vital 
force  of  an  adult.    Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  peasants  had  not  enough 
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grain  for  subsistence.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  necessity 
the  peasant  was  under  to  pay  exorbitant  taxes,  and  because  of  the 
excessive  exportation  of  wheat.  The  revenues  of  the  Empire  were 
built  upon  a  foundation  of  hunger.  The  agricultural  population  of 
Russia  actually  bought  more  agricultural  produce  than  it  sold. 
The  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  'Vhite  poison,"  vodka,  was  the 
government's  greatest  single  asset.  If  it  attempts  to  sell  vodka 
again  and  profit  by  universal  drunkenness,  that  too,  will  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  revolt. 

War  debts  will  force  the  government  to  desperate  expedients. 
It  will  not  dare  to  bleed  the  peasants  by  still  more  extortionate 
taxes.  Even  before  the  war  the  prices  of  the  peasants'  necessities 
were  nearly  doubled  by  indirect  taxes.  The  muzhik,  on  account 
of  his  debts,  had  again  become  an  economic  serf.  The  Empire's 
industries  will  be  paralyzed  at  the  close  of  hostilities ;  everywhere 
there  will  be  poverty  and  distress.  Rapid  readjustments,  possible 
in  other  countries,  will  not  be  easily  effected  in  Russia.  The  sol- 
diers will  not  return  to  their  machines  without  demanding  reforms 
they  have  long  clamored  for  in  vain. 

I  can  see  visions  of  the  days  of  terror,  agonized  suffering  and 
heroic  effort  that  will  convulse  my  country  to  its  very  soul !  Al- 
ready a  horde  of  ten  thousand  refugees — old  men,  women,  and 
children — rhas  fled  from  smoking  homes  and  devastated  fields  in 
the  western  war  area  and  all  these  people  are  living  in  poverty 
and  misery  on  other  peasants  and  in  other  homes  bereft  of  hus- 
bands and  sons.  These  refugees  and  the  millions  that  will  return 
from  the  trenches  will  beg  food  and  shelter.  The  bureaucrats,  as 
ever  before,  will  answer  their  cries  with  specious  manifestos  and 
brutal  acts  of  terroristic  repression.  But  my  people  will  under- 
stand ;  my  people  will  know.  There  will  be  leaders  to  guide  them. 
The  red  flag  of  revolt  will  again  be  raised.  Upon  its  crimson  folds 
my  brave  countrymen,  no  longer  ignorant,  will  see  the  blood  of 
our  brothers  shed  so  needlessly,  so  hopelessly,  in  their  martyrdom 
in  the  Carpathians.  Then  throughout  the  Empire  the  voices  of 
our  slaughtered  dead  will  be  heard  through  the  hungry  voices  of 
the  living  in  the  cry,  "The  government  is  guilty!" 

My  country,  I  pray  God,  will  be  purged  of  its  official  rotten- 
ness. If  it  is,  a  New  Russia  will  emerge.  The  New  Russia  will 
make  liberty  and  justice  the  common  inheritance  of  all  its  citizens ; 
all  races  of  whatsoever  creed  will  be  given  equal  rights  to  live  and 
flourish;  and  the  darkness  of  ignorance  will  be  replaced  by 
enlightenment  and  civilization. 


GOD  IS  A  DEMOCRAT 

Edmund  Vance   Cooke 

God  is  a  democrat.    If  it  so  be 

Out  of  the  Nothing  He  raised  You  and  Me, 

Yet,  even  so,  without  us  He  were  naught. 

There  is  no  mind  which  can  contain  the  thought 

Of  a  Creator  ere  Creation  was. 

If  Man  were  impotent  without  that  Cause 

Which  we  call  God,  still  is  the  answer  terse; 

For  what  were  God  without  His  Universe? 

Aye,  We  who,  endless,  march  beneath  the  Eye 
And  bravely  live,  though  knowing  that  We  die, 
Who  suffer  and  are  strong,  who  brave  the  rod. 
In  that  much  We  are  greater  than  is  God, 
Who  may  not  suffer  and  who  may  not  know 
The  heights  of  courage  in  the  depths  of  woe. 

Say  you  He  made  Us  whatsoe'er  we  are 
And  hence  we  are  Elis  toys  to  make  or  mar? 
I  say  not  so.    He  could  not  make  Us  less 
And  still  be  measure  of  his  Needfulness. 
Or,  if  He  could.  He  did  not;  so  He  chose 
To  make  Us  partners  with  Him.     Hence  uprose 
This  world,  in  which,  according  to  its  Plan, 
God  may  not  function  save  by  help  of  Man. 

God  is  a  democrat  and  You  and  I 
Shame  His  example  if  We  do  not  try 
To  make  a  democratic  Earth,  forgetting  all 
The  difference  between  the  great  and  small, 
The  fair  and  swart,  the  cultured  and  the  crude. 
Remembering  only  Man's  infinitude 
At  one  with  God's.     Under,  then,  what  polity 
May  man  deny  Man's  right  to  man's  equality? 
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THE  THING  CALLED  WAR 

SiGMUND    HenSCHEN 

Is  the  world  entering  a  military  Era?  Are  we  advocating  Pre- 
paredness as  AGAINST  war  or  FOR  war?  The  most  of  the 
personal  narratives  from  the  scene  of  the  great  war  are  more 
notable  for  what  they  don't  tell  than  what  they  reveal.  For  this 
the  censor  has  been  blamed,  or  the  editor's  blue  pencil,  owing 
to  personal  sympathies  or  antipathies.  The  Forum  asked 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  war  correspondents  to  portray  war 
exactly  as  he  saw  it.  The  hideous  thing  is  photographed  here 
without  any  glamor. 

WAR  is  a  brave  figure  in  glistening  steel.  War  surrounds 
itself  with  the  snapping  pennons  of  lartces  and  the  burnished 
helmets  of  cuirassiers.  War  likes  brass  bands.  It  likes  new  uni- 
forms, new  rifles,  everything  bright  and  new  and  polished.  War 
hypnotizes;  men  rush  into  it  recklessly. 

As  we  motored  into  Vie  en  Artois,  the  sun  broke  through  the 
gray  dreariness  of  sky.  Up  a  narrow  hill  street  with  the  powerful 
staff  car,  waking  the  echoes  among  the  low  white  stone  buildings, 
two  or  three  French  peasants  in  wooden  shoes,  flattening  them- 
selves against  the  wall  to  escape  the  muddy  spray  from  the  con- 
querors; and  we  stopped  in  what  seemed  to  be  the  village  center. 
One  had  an  idea  that  shutters  were  being  slowly  pushed  open  and 
that  there  were  frightened,  bewildered  eyes  behind.  One  saw  a 
proclamation  pasted  to  the  wall  of  the  church — Avis! — it  was  the 
orders  of  the  conquerors.  The  people  in  Vis  en  Artois  must  do 
exactly  what  the  conquerors  prescribed  for  them.  Germans  with 
bayonetted  rifles  paced  outside  their  homes.  War  had  come  to 
Vis  en  Artois. 

War  had  come  to  a  number  of  young  men  whom  we  found  in 
a  courtyard.  It  was  a  courtyard  filled  with  stacks  of  hay  and 
manure  piles;  and  it  reeked  with  ammoniac  odors.  They  were 
undersized  men  with  the  drawn  look  that  comes  from  exacting 
occupation.  They  were  divided  into  squads;  drill  sergeants  were 
watching  them.  They  were  doing  the  **goose  step,"  proudly 
clapping  their  boots  on  the  cobbled  court.  We  learned  they  were 
new  recruits  being  given  a  last  stiffening  drill  before  going  under 
fire  for  the  first  time.     They  were  to  go  that  night. 

In  the  distance  began  the  band  drum  of  guns.  It  seemed  to 
electrify  the  young  men  in  the  new  uniforms,  for  their  feet  stamped 
the  louder  and  their  saluting  hands  snapped  up  like  machines  and 
into  their  faces  had  come  that  impatient,  intolerant  look — this  un- 
bearable biding  with  harmless  drilling  in  a  manure-strewn  yard, 
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while  the  music  of  war  played  for  them  to  march.  What  a  lark  it 
Seemed  for  most  of  them! 

"They  are  all  Saxons,"  an  officer  was  saying.  "They  all  come 
from  a  mining  section." 

So  that  was  it.  And  I  remembered  what  a  German  socialist 
had  said  of  this  Saxon  mining  class,  notoriously  poor  and  short- 
lived, their  years  stolen  from  them  by  work  underground.  No 
wonder  they  had  pranced  at  the  sound  of  guns !  The  war  was  for 
them  a  deliverance — into  what? 

Across  the  street  from  the  stenches  of  the  court  contrasted  a 
school  yard  paved  with  brick;  hedges  bloomed  in  pretty  red  tubs. 
The  sun,  as  if  to  make  it  up  to  those  men  crouching  in  the  trenches 
but  four  miles  away,  streamed  forth  in  a  glory  before  setting.  One 
looked  for  the  school-house  door  to  be  flung  open  and  for  the  chil- 
dren to  come  pouring  forth.  We  entered  the  school-room.  It  was 
in  a  class  to  the  left  we  saw  the  cots.  They  were  twelve  cots,  made 
of  rough  boards.  Upon  them  lay  twelve  men.  They  were  wan, 
unshaven  men,  quite  motionless,  as  though  dead,  although  at  the 
sound  of  our  approach  their  eyes  followed  us  in  a  disinterested 
stare — what  did  anything  matter?  Under  the  covers  one  of  them 
seemed  to  tremble.  As  I  walked  beside  his  bed,  sweat  stood  out  on 
his  face. 

"How  high  is  his  fever?"  I  asked  the  surgeon. 

"He  has  no  fever;  he  is  sweating  with  pain." 

Faintly,  from  the  manure-strewn  courtyard  a  cheer  floated 
across  the  street.  Had  the  young  Saxons  been  told  they  were  to 
start  for  the  trenches?  One  wondered  if  this  was  to  be  ilieir  de- 
liverance— the  beds  of  unpainted  wood — a  man  sweating  with 
pain.  ... 

Like  the  men,  the  women  were  caught  up  in  the  first  mad  fury 
of  the  war.  When  regiments  were  going  to  stations,  they  marched 
martially  through  the  streets,  singing.  They  hurriedly  married, 
many  of  them.  Were  not  heroes  going  to  the  front?  That  was 
in  the  beginning.  War  brings  out  the  fascinating  uniforms ;  it 
creates  many  things;  it  creates  information  offices.  It  created  one 
in  a  red  brick  building  in  Berlin.  It  used  to  be  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  War  Academy,  swarming  in  peace  time  with  young 
shaven-headed  officers  schooling  for  the  General  Staff.  But  now 
only  civilians  come  and  go  from  the  building;  women  with  shawls 
wrapped  around  their  heads;  women  with  yellow-topped  boots, 
whose  motors  wait  by  the  curb ;  and  children  clinging  to  the  hands 
of  women,  all  entering  and  leaving  by  the  gray  stone  portals.  And 
some  of  the  faces  were  happy;  other  women  stumble  along  with 
heavy  steps.     It  is  there  they  learn  the  truth  about  war. 
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Imagine  yourself  in  a  big,  high-ceilinged  room,  an  arc  of  flat- 
topped  desks,  behind  them,  gentle-spoken,  elderly  men;  in  front  of 
them,  a  vagueness  of  people.  These  people  had  the  faces  of  those 
who  wait  outside  steamship  offices  when  a  liner  is  missing — a 
composite  of  the  faces  of  Martinique,  San  Francisco  and  Galveston. 
It  dawned  upon  one  that  the  decorations  of  the  room  were  singu- 
larly appropriate — the  pillars  and  walls  of  gray  marble,  oppressively 
sensing  coldness,  insistently  cold,  like  a  tomb.  And  all  around,  one 
felt  the  presence  of  death.     It  was  the  Hall  of  Dead  Hopes. 

Soldiers  of  the  Berlin  Garrison  were  used  there.  They  went 
to  the  information  files  while  the  gentle-spoken  elderly  men  calmed 
the  inquirers.     A  soldier  was  on  duty  for  the  first  time. 

"I  cannot  imagine  what  is  keeping  him  so  long,'*  one  of  the 
elderly  clerks  told  a  woman  with  a  veil.  "He  will  come  any  min- 
ute.    There  he  is  now.     Excuse  me,  please." 

And  wishing  to  intercept  the  news,  if  it  were  bad,  so  as  to 
break  it  gently,  the  elderly  clerk  hurried  to  meet  the  soldier.  But, 
catching  sight  of  him,  the  soldier  clicked  his  heels  together  in  a 
salute  and,  as  if  he  were  delivering  a  report  to  an  officer,  his  voice 
boomed  out,  "Dead."  .  .  .  They  carried  the  woman  with  the  veil 
to  another  room.  ... 

Go  into  the  Savoy  at  afternoon  tea  hour.  War  has  come  to 
London.  You  can  see  it  in  every  strata,  in  women,  incapable  of  sur- 
viving in  the  new  survival  of  the  fittest,  that  the  war  has  created. 
With  their  husbands  gone  to  war,  they  cannot,  through  inherent 
weakness,  make  their  only  way,  as  many  of  their  sisters  in  England 
are  doing.  You  can  see  war  in  these  fashionable  women  at  the 
Savoy,  restlessly  going  here,  there,  artificially  busying  themselves 
every  hour — in  order  to  forget.  And  these  are  the  women  who  do 
not  sorrow — in  public.  And  like  most  women  they  can  see  their 
loved  ones  ofif  to  the  front,  without  weeping — until  the  train  has 
gone.  ...  ' 

You  can  see  war  in  the  square  before  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.  In  twos  and  threes  the  people  walked  towards  the  church,  its 
gargoyles  grinning  an  ironic  welcome.  Vespers  seem  to  be  the  most 
popular  service  in  Paris  these  days.  There  came  women  in  black, 
and  their  faces,  like  their  raiment — we're  in  a  democracy — the  level 
of  sorrow.  It  was  noticeable  that  their  wounds  have  thrown  men 
together  in  little  groups.  Those  on  crutches  walked  together. 
Those  on  wheel  chairs  were  rolled  along  side  by  side.  Others  ap- 
peared to  have  nothing  the  matter  with  them.  They  did  not  limp; 
their  bodies  were  whole.  They  generally  walked  three  abreast. 
The  man  in  the  middle  had  his  arms  linked  with  his  comrades  on 
either  side.     He,  of  three,  still  had  the  power  of  sight.  .  .  . 
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The  first  hospital  train  brought  war  to  Paris.  The  wounded 
were  being  unloaded.  There  was  one  man  whom  they  didn't  carry 
out  on  a  stretcher.  He  walked  quite  erect.  He  seemed  entirely 
sound.  Of  a  sudden  he  bent  over  cowering.  His  face  was  terror- 
stricken.  He  ducked  his  head  and  held  his  hands  as  if  protecting 
himself  from  a  blow.     He  screamed. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?"  some  one  asked. 

"He  thinks  he  hears  the  shells  bursting.     He  is  mad."  .  .  . 

Like  outraged  Belgium,  East  Prussia  knows  war.  The  East 
Prussia  I  know  is  the  highway  to  Pilkallen.  Snow-white  rolling 
farmland  dug  with  bloody  trenches,  the  avenue  of  trees  scarred 
with  shrapnel  and  shell,  the  wayside  strewn  with  soldiers'  frozen 
clothing,  splintered  rifle  butts,  abandoned  cannon,  all  the  frightful 
debris  of  war!  Six  days  ago  the  Russians  had  fled  down  this 
road,  on  their  heels  the  Germans,  breaking  through  at  Pilkallen  for 
their  drive  into  the  land  of  the  Czar.  A  vital  chapter  in  the  history 
of  this  war  began  along  this  road.  .  .  .  But  I  shall  not  remember 
it  as  such. 

Rather  I  shall  always  think  of  East  Prussia  as  a  frozen  road 
down  which  tired  women  are  dragging  their  steps.  Since  leaving 
Stallupoenen  I  have  counted  seventeen,  broad-hipped,  healthy  far- 
mer women,  some  with  scrub-faced  girls,  of  the  braided  pigtail  age, 
their  dresses  yet  to  fall  below  the  tops  of  their  shoes — the  kind 
you  see  every  afternoon  coming  out  of  our  grammar  schools.  You 
think  the  fear  of  God  is  in  the  hearts  of  these  women,  honest  folk, 
a  sturdy  self-reliant  peasantry.  But  as  our  motor  rushes  by, 
they  seem  not  to  want  to  look  at  us,  hanging  their  heads  or  turn- 
ing wearily  to  gaze  across  the  empty  snow  fields;  and  the  little 
girls  with  the  pigtails  seem  not  to  understand,  some  of  them,  but 
others  are  crying.  In  groups  of  threes  and  fours  we  overtake 
them,  all  dragging  along,  all  seeming  as  though  some  awful  calam- 
ity had  befallen  them,  as  though  life  had  suddenly  become  futile 
and  grim.    "They  have  been  driven  from  their  homes,"  I  thought. 

We  drove  into  Pilkillen,  whose  houses  are  now  Avrecks,  the 
skies  showing  through  the  shell  holes — home  after  home  cannon- 
aded, pillaged,  burned.  But  it  is  not  that  which  will  never  let  me 
forget  Pilkillen.  Always  there  will  be  the  little  town  hall,  the 
huddle  of  women  outside,  the  hanging  heads,  the  same  good  faces, 
but  empty  now  of  all  the  beautiful  hope  in  life,  the  same  little 
girls  with  the  looks  that  seem  not  to  understand.  A  black-shawled 
woman,  pulling  a  rosy-faced  girl  by  the  hand,  crossed  the  street. 
She  looked  about  her  bewildered ;  then  she  saw  us.  As  if  in  her 
distraction  she  must  pour  it  out  to  someone,  she  rushed  up  to  us 
and  sobbed:  "I  kissed  the  Cossack's  hand;  I  fell  on  my  knees  be- 
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fore  him."     And  choking  out  her  horror,  she  turned  to  the  girl  with 
the  rosy  cheeks,  who  seemed  too  dazed  to  speak.  .  .  . 

And  so  war  came  to  East  Prussia.  I  followed  its  scorching 
breath  over  Poland.  We  came  in  towards  Warsaw  after  the 
fighting.  We  covered  the  section  from  the  villages  of  Blondie  and 
Grojec.  That  was  a  land  in  which  soldiers  had  for  weeks  been 
the  only  human  beings.  From  it  a  terrified  population  had  fled. 
With  the  first  distant  boom  of  the  approaching  German  guns,  the 
Polish  farmers  had  fled  towards  Warsaw.  With  a  last  boom  of  the 
Russian  artillery  retreating  eastward,  the  Polish  farmers  had  left 
Warsaw  to  come  back  to  their  homes.  They  found  their  fields 
gaping  with  the  monstrous  pockmarks  of  shells.  The  roads  were 
choked  with  the  long  rickety  Polish  farm  carts,  mired  in  the 
mud,  the  ill-fed  horses  dropping  dead.  One  thought  of  a  Biblical 
migration.  Weeks  later  I  saw  the  refugees  again.  They  had 
found  their  homes  and  the  homes  were  ruins.  But  these  indus- 
trious Poles  were  building  new  homes.  And  here  is  the  sinister 
part  of  it.  Near  Blondie  I  saw  a  man  who  was  building  his  house 
in  the  ground.  He  said  he  had  seen  the  bomb-proofs  of  the  soldiers. 
This  time  he  would  build  a  house  so  low  that  the  shells  would 
miss  it,  fly  over  it.  Think  of  a  fear  inspiring  one  to  build  his  home 
in  the  ground.  .  .  . 

One  could  write  endlessly  of  the  suflFerings  in  Poland,  of  the 
bread  lines  in  Warsaw,  of  the  poverty  that  war  brought  to  the 
city,  forcing  girls  to  walk  along  the  Nowy  Swiat,  Polish  for  the 
name  of  a  street  called  "The  New  World" — a  place  the  Poles  gen- 
erally associate  with  hope. 

But  come  to  Belgium.  We  were  going  from  Liege  to  Brus- 
sels. Outside  Liege  our  train  was  held  up.  Poverty-stricken  chil- 
dren scrambled  toward  the  track  side  and  cried,  "Bread!  Bread! 
Give  us  bread."  Yes,  children  saw  war  in  Belgium.  They  saw  it 
in  Louvain,  the  night  it  burned.  A  German  officer  told  me  the 
story.     I  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

"It  was  that  hot  August  night,  and  as  we  rode  up  the  street 
from  the  station,  every  house  was  ablaze.  The  air  was  filled  with 
sparks  and  falling  tiles.  Lest  he  run  over  the  bodies  of  Belgians 
and  Germans,  our  chauffeur  had  to  steer  a  zig-zag  course  from 
curb  to  curb.  The  rifles  going,  the  burning  houses  falling,  on  the 
roofs  and  in  the  windows  Belgians  and  German  soldiers  with  rifles. 
It  was  terrible  beyond  all  words  I  Whenever  I  saw  a  Belgian,  I 
turned  my  pistol  on  him  and  yelled,  "Hands  up."  Sometimes, 
when  I  thought  he  was  going  to  fire,  I  fired  without  yelling.  By 
some  miracle  we  got  out  of  that  burning  street  alive,  and  as  we 
came  to  the  Plaza,  I  saw  three  children,  little  boys,  not  more  than 
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ten.  They  were  standing  beside  a  dead  horse.  They  were  pulling 
hairs  out  of  his  tail,  presumably  to  make  horsehair  rings.  Their 
feet  were  in  a  pool  of  blood.  I  was  sick.  Then  I  saw  some  Bel- 
gians on  the  curb.  "Hands  up !"  I  yelled.  And  each  little  boy 
dropped  his  horse  hairs,  and,  looking  at  me  with  those  terrible 
young  faces,  slowly  put  up  his  hands.  I  guess  they  had  seen  enough 
that  night  to  think  I  meant  it.     Poor  kids." 

War  brings  military  law.  Here  you  are  used  to  entering  and 
leaving  your  home  when  you  like.  You  are  used  to  going  into 
what  restaurants  and  cafes  you  like.  You  are  used  to  walking  on 
the  streets  you  like  and  as  late  as  you  like.  You  are  used  to  an  al- 
ternative— when  you  come  abreast  of  a  person  you  either  get  out 
of  his  way  or  he  gets  out  of  your  way.  If  you  are  in  a  captured 
city  or  town  you  get  out  of  the  conqueror's  way.  He  never  dreams 
of  getting  out  of  yours.    That  is  military  law  in  a  nutshell. 

They  have  it  in  all  the  cities  of  France  and  Belgium  that  the 
Germans  have  captured.  When  I  was  in  Lille,  every  French  per- 
son had  to  be  off  the  streets  by  eight  o'clock  at  night.  I  saw  two 
Frenchmen  try  to  enter  a  large  cafe  on  the  Plaza.  They  had  to 
leave  at  once;  it  was  only  for  German  officers.  I  saw  the  owner 
of  the  best  hotel  in  the  city,  his  house  filled  with  German  officers, 
compelled  to  board  and  lodge  them,  and  thought  it  an  imposition 
until  I  saw  them  pay  him  cash.  At  least,  I  thought  he  was  one 
person  who  wasn't  sufiFering  from  the  war.  And  then  later  we 
learned  where  this  **cash"  came  from.  As  a  "punishment"  the 
Germans  had  levied  a  tax  on  the  City  of  Lille  which  was  paid  out 
of  the  municipal  treasury — which  money  was  turned  over  to  the 
soldiers  and  officers,  so  that  the  hotel  and  shopkeepers  would  re- 
ceive cash;  and  remain  in  good  humor. 

Upon  entering  Lille — and  this  is  what  would  happen  to  New 
York  if  it  were  captured  by  any  enemy — the  German  commandeered 
the  food  supply.  They  allowed  the  bakers  to  buy  a  certain  amount 
of  flour  a  day.  Quite  ironically,  the  Germans  put  the  same  high 
price  on  flour  that  the  blockade  has  placed  upon  it  in  their  own 
country.  At  that  price  the  bakers  of  Lille  refused  to  buy  it.  One 
day  the  starving  people  of  Lille  raided  the  bake  shops.  The  Mayor 
of  Lille  took  up  the  matter  with  the  Germans.  They  suggested 
that  the  Mayor  pay  the  diflference  in  the  price  out  of  the  municipal 
treasury.  He  did.  The  municipal  treasury  continued  to  be  drained 
in  a  similar  way.  To-day  Lille  is  bankrupt — a  city  of  wrecked 
business.  .  .  . 

Boys  do  not  understand  war.  There  was  a  Belgian  boy  in 
Malines  who  did  not  understand  war.  Like  most  boys  he  liked 
guns  when  they  weren't  shooting.     There  was  a  battery  of  Ger- 
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man  guns  in  the  village  square ;  the  caissons  filled  with  ammunition 
stood  beside  the  shining  pieces.  The  boy  began  to  play  around 
the  ammunition  carts.  A  sentry  ordered  him  to  go  away.  Being 
a  boy,  he  sneaked  back.  The  sentry  shouted  at  him.  The  boy 
ran  off  and  came  back  a  third  time.  This  time  the  sentry  was 
about  one  hundred  yards  away  when  he  saw  the  boy  start  to  take 
a  shell  from  the  wagon.  The  soldier  became  greatly  excited,  lifted 
his  rifle  and  fired.  You  see,  the  boy  might  have  blown  up  all  the 
ammunition  in  the  carts,  and  war  makes  shells  much  more  valuable 
than  boys.  ... 

Suwalki  is  a  town  in  Russia,  a  great  Russian  church,  its 
slender  minarets  gracefully  protruding  above  a  dome  of  gold. 
Past  the  pale  blue  fence  palings  of  the  Russian  garrison  barracks 
we  saw  the  boys.  They  seemed  to  be  playing  a  game.  A  lit- 
tle fellow  whose  round  fur  hat  and  brown  pea-jacket  was  typi- 
cal of  his  chums,  was  poking  at  something  with  a  stick.  Greatly 
excited,  he  called  the  boys,  who  seemed  to  be  looking  for  something 
across  the  road  in  the  snow.     Stridently  he  called  to  them. 

And  we  saw  that  the  youngster  was  poking  the  snow  away 
from  a  big,  bearded  man  in  a  sheepskin  cap.  The  game  the  Russian 
boys  were  playing  was  "Hunting  the  Dead."  .  .  . 

Birds  with  black  wings  and  heads  know  war.  They  are  among 
the  few  living  things  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  like  it.  The 
shells  do  not  scare  them  away.  At  night  they  flock  to  the  fields 
of  battle.  They  are  at  Verdun.  These  days  they  are  weak-winged, 
as  though  too  heavy  to  fly  strong.  Further  on,  in  the  fields  around 
Verdun,  after  the  tide  of  battle  has  swept  past  them,  there  are 
heaps,  quite  without  shape.  The  birds  watch  these  heaps  from  the 
sky.  There  are  bristles  of  barbed  wire  entanglements  around 
Verdun — acres  of  wire  blown  to  pieces  with  the  shells,  other  acres 
trampled  upon,  in  the  rush  that  won  a  trench.  And  just  behind  the 
wires  is  a  trench,  a  deep,  long  pit,  that  months  before,  those  who 
were  alive  then,  had  dug  for  themselves. 

It  is  a  pit  filled  with  debris  and  men.  They  are  queer  men. 
You  would  think  them  marionettes,  only  their  legs  and  arms  are 
horribly  still.  There  are  men  who  seem  to  stand  on  their  heads, 
their  feet  over  the  trench  tops,  turned  soles  to  the  sky.  Somehow 
they  give  you  the  impression  of  being  all  legs  and  arms.  They 
seem  huddled.  All  but  one.  He  like  his  comrades  is  French — he 
is  standing  in  a  trench  on  the  slopes  of  Douaumont.  His  face  is 
turned  in  the  direction  the  Germans  charged — always  facing.  He 
is  standing  because  the  piled  dead  brace  him  so  that  he  cannot  fall. 
.  .  .  He  went  to  war. 
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WHAT  A  ZEPPELIN   RAID   MEANS 
Perriton   Maxwell 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  known  in  Europe  and  America  as 
one  of  the  foremost  editors  of  the  world.  He  witnessed  the 
visitation  of  the  Death- Ship  described. 

FOR  twenty-six  years  old  Tom  Cumbers  had  held  his  job  as 
switchman  at  the  Walthamstow  railroad  junction  where  the 
London-bound  trains  come  up  from  Southend  to  the  great  city.  It 
was  an  important  post  and  old  Tom  filled  it  with  stolid  British 
efficiency,  A  kindly  man  who  felt  himself  an  integral  part  of  the 
giant  railroad  system  that  employed  him,  old  Tom  had  few  interests 
beyond  his  work,  his  white-haired  wife,  his  reeking  pipe  and  the 
little  four-room  tenement  in  Walthamstow  which  he  called  home. 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  two-storied  rabbit-hatches 
of  sooty,  yellow  brick,  all  alike  and  all  incredibly  ugly,  which 
stretch,  mile  upon  mile,  from  Walthamstow  toward  London^s  tumul- 
tuous heart. 

Within  a  radius  of  four  dun  miles,  just  on  the  nearer  edge  of 
Epping  Forest — the  scene  in  a  forgotten  day  of  Robin  Hood's  ad- 
venturings — a  section  of  these  huddling  homes  of  the  submerged, 
together  with  a  street  of  trams  and  some  pathetic  shops,  constitute 
this  town  of  Walthamstow.  It  is  a  sordid,  unlovely  place,  but  for 
some  ten  thousand  wage-struggler^  j/b  is  all  of  England.  There 
are  workshops  hereabout  in  which  one  may  mingle  one's  copious 
sweat  with  the  grime  of  machinery  and  have  fourteen  shillings  a 
week  into  the  bargain — if  one  is  properly  skilled  and  muscular  and 
bovinely  plodding.  Walthamstow  is  not  the  place  where  one 
would  deliberately  choose  to  live  if  bread  could  be  earned  else- 
where with  equal  certainty.  But  for  all  its  dirt  and  dullness  it  has 
a  spot  on  the  map  and  a  meaning  in  the  dull  souls  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  here,  within  half  an  hour's  train  travel  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Mansion  and  the  golden  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  transpired 
on  the  sweltering  night  of  which  I  write,  one  of  the  most  witless 
and  appalling  tragedies  of  the  present  war.  Forever  memorable 
in  the  hitherto  colorless  calendar  of  Walthamstow  will  be  this 
tragedy  in  the  second  year  of  Armageddon. 

Beyond  the  stenchful  heat-stress  of  it,  there  was  nothing  up  to 
half-past  eleven  to  mark  this  night  as  different  from  its  fellows  of 
the  past.  From  eight  o'clock  till  ten  the  small  activities  of  the 
town   centered   chiefly   about   its   tramway   terminus,   its   smudgy 
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station,  its  three  or  four  moving-picture  theatres,  and  its  fetid  pubs. 
On  the  pavements,  in  the  roadways  and  at  every  crossing,  cordu- 
royed men  yawned  and  spat,  and  slatternly  women,  most  of  them 
with  whimpering  infants  in  their  arms,  talked  of  shop  or  household 
cares  and  the  frailties  of  their  neighbors.  Some,  more  alive  to  the 
big  events  of  a  clashing  world,  repeated  the  meagre  news  of  the 
ha'penny  press  and  dwelt  with  prideful  fervor  on  the  latest  bit  of 
heroism  reported  from  the  front.  Now  and  again  an  outburst  of 
raucous  humor  echoed  above  the  babble  of  cockney  tongues.  .  The 
maudlin  clamor  of  *'a  pore  lone  lidy  'oos  *subing  *ad  desarted  'er" 
failed  to  arouse  anyone's  curiosity.  Ladies  in  their  cups  are  not  a 
rarity  in  Walthamstow.  In  side  streets,  lads  in  khaki,  many  of 
them  fresh  from  fields  of  slaughter  "somewheres  in  Flanders," 
sported  boisterously  with  their  factory-girl  sweethearts  or  spooned 
in  the  shadows.  Everywhere  grubby  children  in  scant  clothing 
shrilled  and  scampered  and  got  in  the  way.  Humidity  enveloped 
the  town  like  a  sodden  cloak  and  its  humanity  stewed  in  moist  and 
smelly  discomfort. 

But  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  the  whole  place  became  sud- 
denly and  majestically  still  and  black.  People  who  go  to  their 
work  at  sunrise  cannot  afford  the  extravagance  of  midnight  rev- 
elry, and  there  are  few  street-lamps  alight  after  ten  o'clock  in  any 
London  suburb  in  these  times  of  martial  law.  Walthamstow 
slept  in  heated  but  profound  oblivion  of  its  mean  existence.  Be- 
yond the  town  lay,  like  a  prostrate  giant  camel,  the  heat-blurred  sil- 
houette of  the  classic  forest.  Low  over  Walthamstow  hung  the 
festoons  of  flat,  humid  clouds,  menacing  storm,  but  motionless. 

If  there  was  no  disturbance  in  the  clouds  themselves  there  was 
among  them  something  very  active,  something  that  drilled  its 
way  through  them  with  a  muffled  whirring,  something  that  was 
oblong  and  lean  and  light  of  texture,  that  was  ominous  and  men- 
acing for  all  its  buoyancy.  The  sound  it  made  was  too  high  up,  too 
thickly  shrouded  by  clouds,  to  determine  its  precise  position.  It 
gave  forth  a  breathing  of  persistent,  definite  rhythm.  This  was 
plainly  not  the  wing-stroke  of  a  nocturnal  bird ;  for  no  bird,  big  or 
little,  could  advertise  its  flight  in  such  perfect  pulsation.  And  yet 
it  was  a  bird,  a  Gargantuan,  man-made  bird  with  murder  in  its 
talons  and  hatred  in  its  heart.  From  its  steel  nest  in  Germanized 
Belgium  this  whirring  monster  had  soared  eight  thousand  feet  and 
crossed  the  Channel  with  little  fear  of  discovery.  It  had  pene- 
trated the  English  Coast  somewhere  down  Sheerness  way  and  over 
Southend  and  then,  dropping  lower,  had  sought  and  found  through 
the  haze  the  tiny  train  whose  locomotive  had  just  fluted  its  brief 
salutation  to  Walthamstow.    To  the  close-cropped  men  on  the 
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Zeppelin,  the  string  of  cars  far  down  under  their  feet,  with  its 
side-flare  from  lighted  windows,  its  engine's  headlamp  and  its 
sparks,  had  proved  a  providential  pilotage.  They  knew  that  this 
train  was  on  the  main  line,  and  that  it  would  lead  them  straight  to 
the  great  Liverpool  Street  Station,  and  that  was  London,  and  it 
was  London's  wharfs  and  ammunition  works  along  the  Thames 
that  they  had  planned  to  obliterate  with  their  cylinders  of  mechani- 
cal doom.  But  the  moist  clouds  which  aided  so  materially  in 
hiding  the  Zeppelin's  presence  from  below  also  worked  for  its 
defeat,  in  so  far  as  its  ultimate  objective  was  concerned,  for  to  keep 
the  guiding  train  in  view  it  was  compelled  to  travel  lower  and  yet 
lower — so  low,  indeed,  as  to  make  it  any  moment  a  target  for 
Kitchener's  sentinels. 

Somehow,  by  sight  or  intuition  or  the  instant  commingling  of 
the  two,  old  Tom  Cumbers  became  aware  of  the  danger  above  him  ; 
for  he  sprang  to  his  switch,  shut  off  all  the  cheery  blue  and  white 
lights  along  ''the  line"  and  swung  on  with  a  mighty  jerk  the  ruby 
signal  of  danger.  The  engineer  in  the  on-rushing  train  jammed 
down  his  brakes  and  brought  up  his  locomotive  with  a  complain- 
ing, grinding  moan,  a  hundred  yards  beyond  Walthamstow  station. 
Tom  Cumbers  had  done  a  greater  thing  than  any  other  in  all  his 
humdrum  existence. 

That  by  his  act  the  Germans  in  their  speeding  sky-craft  were 
baflied  there  is  no  doubt.  They  had  lost  their  trail  of  fire ;  their 
involuntary  guide  had  disappeared  in  the  gloom.  The  airmen's 
long  journey  had  suddenly  become  fruitless;  their  peril  from  hidden 
British  guns  and  flying  scouts  was  increased  tenfold.  The  heat 
of  the  night  was  as  nothing  to  the  hot  surge  of  disappointment  that 
must  have  swept  the  brains  of  the  Zeppelin  crew.  Their  com- 
mander, too,  must  have  lost  his  judgment  utterly,  forgotten  his 
sense  of  military  effectiveness.  Whatever  happened,  he  sacrificed 
his  soul  when  he  turned  his  cloud-ship  aside  from  the  railway  line, 
steered  over  the  shabby  roofs  of  Walthamstow  and,  at  less  than 
two  thousand  feet,  unloosed  his  iron  dogs  of  destruction. 

I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  experienced  aviators  that  it  is  not 
impossible  on  a  dark  night  to  distinguish  buildings  of  importance 
like  St.  Paul's  or  the  Houses  of  Parliament  or  a  great  gun  factory 
or  a  river  as  broad  as  the  Thames  with  its  uprearing  and  frequent 
bridges.  The  crowding  tenements  of  Walthamstow  could  have  had 
no  semblance  to  any  of  these,  at  any  height.  It  would  seem  a  cheap 
and  worthless  revenge,  then,  to  wreck  an  unimportant  and  de- 
fenceless town,  having  failed  to  wreck  the  military  nerve-center 
of  the  world's  metropolis.     But  this  is  what  one  of  Count  Zeppe- 
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lin's  soaring  dreadnoughts  did  on  this  humid  night,  in  this  blood- 
drenched  year. 

Like  the  mirage  of  a  tropical  island  the  dirigible  hung  motion- 
less in  space  for  a  breathless  minute.  There  was  a  wavering  pin- 
prick of  light  in  the  carriage  suspended  from  the  leviathan's  belly — 
a  light  that  fluttered  fore  and  aft  as  of  a  man  with  a  fairy  lantern 
running  to  and  fro  giving  orders  or  taking  them.  Then  faintly 
discernible  against  the  sky,  like  a  rope  hung  down  for  anchorage, 
came  a  thin,  gray  streak — the  tail  of  a  bomb  with  all  hell  in  its 
wake.  From  somewhere  near  the  town's  centre  the  earth  split 
and  roared  apart.  The  world  reeled  and  a  brain-shattering  crash 
compounded  of  all  the  elements  of  pain  and  hurled  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  thousand  thunderclaps  smote  the  senses.  It  was  a  blast 
of  sickening  and  malignant  fury.  It  did  not  so  much  stun  as  it 
stopped  one — stopped  the  breath  and  the  heart's  beat,  suspending 
thought,  halting  life  itself  for  a  fraction  of  time.  One  was,  some- 
how, aware  of  existence  but  without  sensation.  And  then  came 
reaction  and  the  realization  of  what  was  really  taking  place.  The 
Germans'  bomb  landed  fully  ten  blocks  away,  but  you  would  have 
taken  oath  in  court  that  it  had  had  fallen  at  your  feet,  behind  you, 
above  you  and  into  your  very  brain. 

An  air  raid  on  Walthamstow,  which  drab  town  can  boast 
neither  ammunition  works  nor  the  ownership  of  war  material  of 
any  description,  could  not  be  at  once  realized.  But  here  was  the 
cyclonic  fact,  hideously  real,  appallingly  actual;  and  there  in  the 
heavens  was  the  buoyant  Zeppelin  maneuvering  for  further  mis- 
chief. The  reverberation  of  the  first  explosion  was  still  grumbling 
back  in  Epping  Forest  when  all  Walthamstow,  rubbing  its  eyes, 
tumbled  out  into  the  black  streets.  Men,  women,  children,  all 
ludicrously  clothesless,  swarmed  aimlessly  like  bees  in  an  over- 
turned hive.  Stark  terror  gripped  them.  It  distorted  their  faces 
and  set  their  legs  quivering.  The  dullest  among  these  toil-dulled 
people  knew  what  that  explosion  meant,  knew  that  it  was  part  of 
the  punishment  promised  by  the  German  foe.  "Gott  strafe  Eng- 
land" had  come  to  pass.  But  they  could  not  understand  why  the 
enemy  had  singled  them  out  for  such  drastic  distinction.  The 
more  alert  and  cool-headed  of  the  men  battled  with  their  fellows 
and  shouted  instructions  to  get  the  women  folks  and  the  kiddies 
back  indoors  and  down  into  their  cellars.  The  night-gowned  and 
pajamaed  throng  could  not  be  persuaded  that  safety  lay  not  in 
sight  of  the  Zeppelin  but  away  from  it.  The  hypnotism  of  horror 
lured  them  on  to  where  twelve  houses  lay  spread  about  in  smoking 
chaos,  a  plateau  of  blazing  and  noisome  havoc.  Somewhere  a 
gas-main  burst  with  a  roar  and  drove  the  crowd  back  with  its 
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choking  fumes  as  no  human  hands  could  have  done.  Women 
frankly  hysterical  or  swooning  were  roughly  thrust  aside.  Children 
shrieking  in  uncomprehending  panic  were  swept  along  with  the 
crowd  or  trodden  upon.  Lumbering  men  ran  and  shouted  and 
cursed  and  shook  hairy  fists  at  the  long  blot  on  the  clouds.  Some 
of  the  men  leaped  over  iron  palings  like  startled  rabbits  and  flung 
themselves  in  the  grass,  face  downward  and  quaking.  And  yet,  I 
dare  say  that  most  of  these  would  have  walked  straight  into  a 
familiar  danger  without  the  waver  of  an  eyelash;  it  was  the  un- 
known peril,  the  doubt  as  to  how  and  whence  this  hurtling  death 
might  spring  upon  them  out  of  the  night,  that  unhinged  their  man- 
hood. And  while  Walthamstow's  walls  went  down  and  great 
flame-tongues  spouted  where  homes  had  stood,  while  the  thick,  hot 
air  was  tortured  with  agonized  and  inhuman  cries,  the  enemy  up 
above  let  loose  another  bolt. 

More  terrible  than  the  first  explosion  was,  or  seemed,  this 
second  one.  It  mowed  down  half  a  hundred  shrieking  souls.  And 
it  was  curious  to  note  the  lateral  action  of  the  blast  when  it  hit 
a  resisting  surface.  Dynamite  explodes  with  a  downward  or  up- 
ward force,  lyddite  and  nitro-glycerine  and  what  not  other  devil's 
own  powers  act  more  or  less  in  the  same  set  manner.  But  the 
furious  ingredients  of  these  bombs  hurled  on  Walthamstow  con- 
tained stuff  that  released  a  discharge  which  swept  all  things  from 
it  horizontally,  in  a  quarter-mile,  lightning  sweep,  like  a  scythe  of 
flame.  A  solid  block  of  shabby  villas  was  laid  out  as  flat  as  your 
palm  by  the  explosion  of  this  second  bomb.  Scarcely  a  brick  was 
left  standing  upright.  What  houses  escaped  demolition  around 
the  edge  of  the  convulsion  had  their  doors  and  windows  splintered 
into  rubbish.  The  concussion  of  this  chemical  frenzy  was  felt,  like 
an  earthquake,  in  a  ten-mile  circle.  Wherever  the  scorching 
breath  of  the  bombs  breathed  on  stone  or  metal  it  left  a  sulphurous, 
yellow-white  veneer,  acrid  in  odor  and  smooth  to  the  touch.  Whole 
street-lengths  of  twisted  iron  railings  were  coated  with  this  mur- 
derous white-wash. 

Having  made  sure  of  its  mark,  the  ravaging  Zeppelin  rose 
higher  on  the  discharge  of  its  first  bomb  and  still  higher  after 
firing  the  second.  At  the  safe  distance  of  four  thousand  feet  it 
dropped  three  more  shells  recklessly,  haphazard.  One  of  these 
bored  cleanly  through  a  slate-tiled  roof,  through  furniture  and 
two  floorings  and  burrowed  ten  feet  into  the  ground  without  ex- 
ploding. This  intact  shell  has  since  been  carefully  analyzed  by 
the  experts  of  the  Board  of  Explosions  at  the  British  War  Ofiice. 
Another  bomb  detonated  on  the  steel  rails  of  the  Walthamstow 
tram-line  and  sent  them  curling  skyward  from  their  rivetted  foun- 
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dations  like  serpentine  wisps  of  paper.  Great  cobblestones  were 
heaved  through  shop  windows  and  partitions  and  out  into  the 
flower-beds  of  rear  gardens ;  some  of  the  cobbles  were  flung  through 
solid  attic  blinds  and  others  were  catapulted  through  brick  walls  a 
foot  in  thickness.  A  hole  as  big  as  a  moving-van  burned  into  the 
road  at  one  place.  In  a  side  street  an  impromptu  fountain  squirted 
playfully  into  the  dust-burdened  air,  the  result  of  a  central  water- 
pipe  punctured  by  a  slug  from  one  of  the  bomb's  iron  entrails. 
But  these  things  were  not  noted  until  dawn  and  comparative  peace 
had  returned  to  Walthamstow  and  men  could  count  with  some 
degree  of  calmness  the  cost  of  the  reckless  invasion. 

Before  the  clouds  had  swallowed  up  the  hateful  visitant  the 
noise  of  its  attack  had  aroused  the  military  guards  across  Epping 
Forest,  in  Chingford  village,  and,  aided  by  a  search-light,  the  anti- 
aircraft-gun opened  its  unavailing  fire  on  the  Zeppelin — ineffective, 
except  that  its  returning  shrapnel  smashed  up  several  roofs  and 
battered  some  innocent  heads.  The  Germans  had  gauged  their 
skyward  path  to  London  along  which,  apparently,  they  felt  reason- 
ably safe  from  gun-reach.  But  they  had  barely  headed  homeward 
before  a  flock  of  army  aeroplanes,  rising  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  were  in  hot  pursuit.  One  of  the  Britishers  was  shot  down 
by  the  men  aboard  the  Zeppelin.  Neither  speed  nor  daring  counts 
for  much  in  an  encounter  between  flying-machines  and  swift  diri- 
gibles of  the  latest  types.  The  advantage  lies  solely  with  the  on* 
that  can  overfly  his  adversary.  This  can  be  achieved  by  a  biplane 
or  monoplane  pilot  only  if  he  has  a  long  start  from  the  ground  and 
time  enough  to  surmount  his  opponent.  This  is  difficult  even  in 
daylight  with  a  cloudless  sky.  Given  darkness  and  clouds,  the 
chances  for  success  are  tremendously  against  the  smaller  craft. 

Eight  bombs  in  all  were  launched  on  Walthamstow — two  of 
them  ineffectual.  The  sixth  bomb  fell  into  a  field  close  beside  the 
railway  line  and  worked  a  hideous  wonder.  It  blew  into  never- 
to-be-gathered  fragments  all  that  was  mortal  of  old  Tom  Cumbers, 
the  signal-man.  They  found  only  his  left  hand  plastered  grue- 
somely  against  the  grassy  bank  of  the  railway  cut — not  a  hair  nor 
button  else. 


CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB -THE  AMERICAN 

KRUPP 

Edwin   Wildman 

People  have  asked:  Is  Mr.  Schwab  a  man  of  luck,  or  destiny? 
Is  he  lucky  because  he  has  always  been  forehanded?  Is  he  a 
favorite  of  destiny,  because  he  has  seized  destiny?  In  other 
words,  what  is  the  secret  of  his  success?  When  shipbuilding 
plants  were  white  elephants  in  the  hands  of  their  owners, 
Charles  Schwab  bought  shipbuilding  plants.  When  the  great 
revival  of  ship  building  came,  Schwab  was  ready  and  reaped 
profits  in  one  year  to  repay  his  capital  cost.  When  armor 
plating  did  not  pay  2%  a  year  on  capital  Schwab  undertook 
armor  plating.  When  the  war  came,  Schwab  was  ready.  What 
is  the  secret  of  this  man  always  being  ready?  The  question  is 
answered  by  an  acquaintance,  who  knows  Mr.  Schwab  thor- 
oughly. 

THIS  is  the  story  of  a  man  with  one  idea- — steel.  Not  the  dull 
statistics  of  pedigree,  but  the  more  inspiring  elements  in  the 
development  of  an  American,  who  in  making  his  millions  has  made 
them  by  speculating  upon  his  knowledge  of  running  a  steel  plant, 
not  upon  his  manipulation  of  stocks. 

Devotion  to  one  idea  has  made  a  human  dynamo  of  national 
power,  named  Charles  M.  Schwab.  There  are  those  who  might 
question  the  statement  that  he  has  made  his  fortune  without  man- 
ipulation of  stocks,  especially  those  who  remember  him  as  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Later,  it  will  be 
shown  by  his  subsequent  position  towards  the  whole  scheme  whereby 
a  few  rich  men  were  accused  of  trying  to  corner  the  railroad  indus- 
tries and  banking  business  of  the  United  States,  the'  '  •»  really  loved 
his  trade  better  than  money.  He  became  presideriv  .  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  because  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  judgment  he 
was  the  most  expert  steel  man  in  the'  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 
His  trade  was  steel,  from  first  to  last. 

During  the  intervals,  between  the  milestones  of  Schwab's 
progress  along  what  seems  to  some  people  the  easy  byways  of 
finance,  various  spotlights  were  turned  on  him  colored  to  harmonize 
with  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  him.  Men  in  public  life 
are  theatricalized.  In  a  theatre,  when  the  villain  enters,  the  red 
calcium  is  used  to  assist  the  impression  of  villainy  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  audience.  When  the  hero  appears,  the  pure  white  light 
is  thrown  on  him.  Like  great  actors,  public  men  find  themselves 
cast  for  different  roles  in  public  opinion  in  the  course  of  their  busy 
lives.  Like  the  actors,  too,  they  are  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of 
that  disorganized  band  of  well-meaning  wage  earners,  the  writers. 
The  democracy  of  ideas  is  not  always  painstaking  in  the  rush, 
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because  the  specific  idea  which  drives  the  scribbler  (lashed  as  he 
is  to  the  printer's  galley)  is  the  news  of  the  moment. 

To-day,  Schwab  is  a  foremost  factor  in  the  undercurrents 
that  are  contributing  to  the  great  war  in  Europe.  With  the  same 
pride  that  the  Germans  point  to  the  great  Krupp  Gun  Works 
in  Essen,  the  United  States  can  point  to  American  Krupp  Works. 
The  Allies  take  great  comfort  and  security  from  the  equipment  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  in  Pennsylvania.  These  two  great 
factories  of  the  world,  therefore,  find  comparison  in  the  immediate 
issue  of  the  war  in  Europe.  Without  them,  there  might  be  an 
ominous  perplexity  of  action. 

The  Krupp  Works  became  the  backbone  of  Germany's  military 
anatomy  through  the  devotion  of  one  man  to  an  idea  in  steel. 
Frederick  Karl  Krupp,  founder  of  the  Krupp  Works,  impoverished 
himself  in  the  problem  to  produce  the  biggest  solid  steel  block 
known  to  the  world  at  the  time.  He  died  on  the  eve  of  the  dis- 
covery and  his  son  took  up  his  father's  life  purpose,  and  materially 
helped  to  make  the  issue  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  what  it  was. 
The  Krupp  Works  are  the  accumulation  of  one  man's  devotion  to 
a  single  idea — steel.  The  entire  structure  of  the  character  of  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  and  his  industrial  success,  is  also  based  on  a  single 
idea — steel. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  are  larger  than  the  Krupp  Works 
in  area.  The  methods  of  their  output  are  based  upon  eternal  vigi- 
lance for  knowledge  in  this  industry.  But,  in  Germany  the  govern- 
ment is  military,  and  the  Krupp  Works  had  the  moral  and  prac- 
tical support  of  national  interest  to  maintain  its  standard.  The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Works  of  Pennsylvania  are  only  one  of  over  a 
hundred  steel  and  iron  manufacturies  in  a  country  governed  by  a 
Congress  of  peaceful  law  makers,  to  whom  the  business  of  making 
rails  and  building  skyscrapers,  seems  more  vital  than  constructing 
armaments.  Those  government  contracts,  which  were  parsimoni- 
ously voted  for  some  one  of  the  defences  in  the  country,  were 
usually  shaved  to  a  minimum  profit  for  the  steel  manufacturer. 
The  chief  advantage  to  him  in  securing  them  at  all,  was  a  degree 
of  integrity  and  assurance  which  a  government  order  conveyed  to 
the  public  mind.  The  analogy  is  in  the  sign  with  gold  letters 
which  one  used  to  see  over  European  shops,  ''Purveyors  to  His 
Royal  Highness."  A  cheese  that  was  used  by  royalty,  being  so 
advertised  must  be  the  best.  European  humbug  is  an  ingredient 
that  has  crept  into  American  business  too. 

When  Schwab  was  born,  he  was  not  recognized  as  the  future 
steel  magnate.  "The  only  luck  I  ever  had  was  to  be  born  with 
good  mental  powers  and  a  good  physical  constitution  that  thrived 
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on  the  hardest  work.  I  had  enough  hardships  and  trials,  but  I 
would  not  give  up  the  experiences  of  a  boyhood  barren  of  luxuries 
and  paved  with  many  obstacles  for  any  amount,"  he  told  a  friend. 
Sincerity  of  this  sort  is  easily  listed  as  a  platitude  when  a  mil- 
lionaire utters  it.  But,  the  poverty,  the  obscurity,  and  the  hard- 
ships are  true.  It  was  an  average  start  anyway,  not  even  a  chance 
that  he  would  ever  become  anything  worth  talking  about.  Seven 
dollars  a  week  as  a  drygoods  clerk,  was  his  first  job.  Then  he  got 
a  chance  to  earn  two  dollars  more  a  month,  by  working  for  the 
Thompson  Steel  Works  in  Pittsburgh.  From  that  time,  till  he 
was  thirty-six  years  of  age  and  became  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  on  a  salary  of  $100,000  a  year,  he  had  but 
one  idea — steel. 

With  the  rise  of  Schwab  to  the  dizzy  heights  of  millionairedom, 
this  story  has  really  little  to  do,  except  as  it  reveals  his  mastery 
of  one  idea,  the  steel  industry.  His  business  and  social  relations 
with  such  money  giants  as  Morgan,  Carnegie,  Rockefeller,  Gates, 
Frick,  brought  him  under  the  suspicion  of  a  popular  opinion  that 
all  millionaires  should  be  investigated.  It  was  a  Congressional 
principle  for  a  while  in  this  country,  that  immense  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals,  was  an  indication 
of  wickedness  on  their  part.  Senators  who  gravely  took  their  seats 
in  the  Senate  comfortably  cushioned  for  them  by  their  admirers, 
questioned  the  business  ideals  of  millionaires  whom  they  did  not 
know.  Those  whose  acquaintance  they  enjoyed,  they  readily 
vouched  for.  This  is  common  history  of  common  fact,  and  while 
the  American  public  watched  the  spectacle  of  legislative  and  finan- 
cial differences,  which  was  spread  out  before  them  and  which  led 
to  the  Stanton  Committee  investigation,  Schwab  quietly  took  stock 
of  his  own  position  with  his  millionaire  associates.  Finding  him- 
self embroiled  in  a  whirlpool  of  billions,  charged  with  ambition 
to  become  part  owner  of  the  United  States  by  his  association  with 
the  Steel  Trust — he  summoned  his  family  doctor.  The  doctor 
ordered  a  rest;  and  he  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  whole  diversion  of  his  fundamental 
character  brought  about  by  the  opportunities  of  this  period  of  his 
life,  were  summed  up  in  a  statement  he  made  before  the  Tariff 
Committee  in  Washington,  later  on.  When  Chairman  Payne  asked 
him  if  he  desired  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee,  he  replied : 

"No,  sir,  I  have  no  statement  to  make,  and  nothing  to  ask  of 
this  committee." 

When  the  committee  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  cool- 
ness of  Schwab's  reply,  he  was  asked  if  he  had  not  at  one  time  been 
connected  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
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"Yes,"  said  Schwab,  "I  believe  I  was  an  unfortunate  stock- 
holder, as  well  as  president." 

Then,  his  famous  letter  to  Frick  was  read  to  him.  In  this 
letter,  in  glowing  terms,  Schwab  had  outlined  the  process  of  the 
steel  industry.  In  it  he  told  how  the  steel  business  of  the  world 
could  be  controlled  by  this  steel  corporation.  He  was  asked  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  whether  he  still  held  the  same  views. 
His  answer  was  as  clear  a  revelation  of  how  he  became  involved 
in  a  scheme  of  gigantic  monopoly,  as  it  was  a  sidelight  on  his 
character. 

He  said: 

"That  letter  was  written  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man 
seeking  preferment  in  a  great  company.  It  was  an  optimistic  day. 
It  was  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment." 

From  the  standpoint  of  one  idea — steel. 

On  this  contention,  he  was  treated  by  the  committee  as  an 
authority  on  steel  values,  not  on  stock  transactions  or  corporation 
organization.  In  fact,  whenever  Schwab  appears  to  have  reached 
a  period  in  his  life  which  circumstantially  brought  him  into  con- 
spicious  relation  with  the  mere  glitter  of  gold,  he  promptly  retired 
from  view,  and  renewed  his  study  of — steel.  There  are  indications 
that  after  his  retirement  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  probe  the  strata  and  sub-strata  of 
high  finance,  that  it  did  not  attract  him.  As  an  occupation,  he 
preferred  the  trade  of  expert  steel  manufacture.  He  seemed  to 
drop  all  relations  with  the  speculative  allurement  of  trusts,  whether 
labelled  steel  or  tobacco,  and  revitalize  his  character  with  a  de- 
termined plan  to  establish  the  greatest  steel  plant  in  the  world. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  got  control  of  the  exclusive  rights 
in  this  country  of  German  patents  and  processes  for  the  making  of 
steel  structural  shapes  by  which  they  are  rolled  out  as  quickly  as 
a  steel  rail  is  made.  As  he  expected,  this  gave  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  a  great  advantage  over  all  other  steel  companies.  It  was 
in  1908,  when  he  secured  control  of  the  Bethlehem  Company,  with 
a  determined  purpose  to  make  it  an  American  Krupp  Works.  We 
find  him  at  this  time  publicly  opposing  the  trust  idea. 

"I  don't  believe  in  trusts,"  he  said,  "I  do  believe  in  industrial 
and  commercial  consolidations.  Such  organizations  should  exist 
not  to  raise  prices  or  restrict  production  but  to  help  trade.  In  the 
consolidation  of  industrial  lines,  for  instance,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  big  concern  can  use  one  plant  for  one  special  production !  Such 
a  proposition  can  not  be  considered  in  a  small  private  concern; 
therefore  industrial  consolidation  is  reasonable.     We  have  passed 
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the  stage  of  over-capitalization.  I  don't  agree  with  Baron  Roth- 
schild when  he  accuses  American  railroad  owners  of  fighting  one 
another.    That  is  not  the  business  tendency  of  the  corporations." 

Here,  we  see  the  process  of  reasoning-balance  by  which 
Schwab  secured  an  upright  position  in  public  opinion,  in  spite  of 
his  dash  into  high  finance.  He  had  thought  out  the  whole  indus- 
trial confusion  in  which  vast  wealth  and  over-capitalization  plunged 
the  United  States  about  1908,  and  had  starched  the  situation  up, 
ironed  it  out,  cleaned  up  his  own  connections  and  made  reasonable 
excuse  for  what  looked  like  common  greed  among  his  associates 
in  the  steel  trust. 

And,  all  the  time,  while  he  was  performing  this  balancing  act, 
he  had  been  thinking — steel. 

Having  secured  a  majority  stock  interest  in  his  $30,000,00© 
steel  plant  at  Bethlehem,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Japanese  and 
Russian  war,  he  promptly  forgot  about  high  finance  in  America, 
and  went  to  Russia  to  propose  selling  them  a  navy  outfit  from  his 
own  steel  works.  He  began  at  once  an  adaptation  of  industrial 
success  as  he  saw  it,  over  the  heads  of  those  who  feared  that  the 
prospects  of  national  prosperity  were  being  over-capitalized.  He 
was  simply  fulfilling  what  he  said. 

"There  are  a  great  many  elements  to  be  considered  in  organiz- 
ing a  corporation  and  issuing  the  stock.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
constituent  companies  may  have  a  name  that  is  worth  millions  of 
dollars,  while  its  physical  plant  may  be  worth  comparatively  little. 
The  plant  of  plants,  of  course,  must  be  considered  first.  Then  this 
name-value  I  speak  of  must  be  counted  in.*' 

Briefly,  Schwab  has,  by  his  devotion,  his  industry,  his  ability, 
in  the  business  of  steel,  created  "the  plant  of  plants."  It  was  to 
make  sure  of  this  that  he  abandoned  his  $7,000,000  mansion  on 
Riverside  Drive,  and  went  to  live  in  Bethlehem.  Karl  Krupp,  the 
founder  of  the  German  Krupp  Works,  spent  his  whole  life  in  a 
little  German  village  in  Essen,  chained  to  his  one  idea — steel. 

Schwab,  after  being  caught  temporarily  in  the  fascination  of 
high  finance,  never  let  go  his  hold  on  his  one  idea — steel.  So,  the 
American  Krupp  has  arrived,  and  finds  himself  today  the  greatest 
authority  on  steel  manufacture  in  the  world — with  the  biggest 
plant.  His  career  has  been  spectacular,  while  Krupp's  life  was 
simple,  but  Krupp's  sacrifices  were  no  greater  than  Schwab's. 
Krupp's  obstacles  were  lack  of  funds,  Schwab's  obstacles  were  the 
temptations  of  over-capitalization.  Except  for  his  inherent  devo- 
tion and  pride  in  making  the  best  steel  products  in  the  world,  he 
would  not  be  the  factor  he  is  today  in  the  war  issue  of  the  world. 
He  told  the  Emperor  of  Russia  during  the  Jap-Russo  War, 
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that  he  could  equip  Russia  with  a  navy  in  four  years.  He  could 
do  the  same  for  any  country,  and  that  is  why  the  success  of  Beth- 
lehem Steel  has  been  the  marvel  of  the  world. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  Schwab  is  the  majority  owner  of  the 
$30,000,000  stock  of  this  concern,  what  might  happen? 

German  agents  were  repeatedly  reported  to  have  secured  con- 
trol of  this  American  Krupp  plant,  and  but  for  the  grip  which  this 
steel  master,  Schwab,  held  on  the  property,  they  might  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  German  government  has  approached  Schwab  again 
and  again,  to  purchase  the  plant.  Figures  running  into  a  score  of 
millions  were  named.  Schwab  could  get  a  $100,000,000  to-day  from 
Germany  for  his  steel  plant.  And  if  he  sold,  the  Germans  would 
close  it  up,  and  so  block  the  chief  source  of  arms  and  ammunition 
for  the  Allies. 

"The  only  way  anybody  could  obtain  control  would  be  to  get 
my  interest,"  said  Schwab,  "I  would  never  sell  my  interest  with- 
out making  for  the  men  who  stood  by  me  with  their  support  when 
I  was  struggling  to  put  Bethlehem  Steel  where  it  is  today,  the 
same  terms  that  would  be  offered  for  my  share — and  my  interest 
is  not  for  sale." 

Schwab  today  is  the  foremost  steel  master  of  the  world,  and 
yet  he  would  not  admit  that  the  success  of  the  greatest  indepen- 
dent American  steel  industry  has  been  due  to  his  individual  effort. 
He  would  disclaim  such  a  statement.  He  would  cite  names  and 
give  instances  to  prove  that  other  men  and  other  brains  deserve 
a  large  share  of  the  credit.  But,  those  who  know  will  explain  that 
Mr.  Schwab  is  a  modest  man,  quick  to  deny  that  he  alone  has 
pulled  this  huge  industry  out  of  its  wavering  career  into  the  fore- 
most of  the  world's  steel  and  shipbuilding  works. 

When  the  financial  mixup  came  in  the  ill-fated  Ship  Trust 
into  which  Mr.  Schwab  had  plunged,  he  found  Bethelehem  "on 
his  hands"  and  virtually  took  it  over  to  assuage  the  feelings  of  his 
associates,  Ryan,  Harriman,  Schiff,  and  others  who  even  ques- 
tioned the  advisability  of  purchase  after  Schwab  had  completed 
the  negotiations.  Giving  his  own  check  for  $100,000,  he  took  the 
sole  responsibility  for  the  purchase  of  a  $15,000,000  plant  and 
retired  from  the  Ship  Trust  deal.  It  was  the  late  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  who  "saw  the  deal  through,"  and  that  alone  cost  Mr. 
Schwab  the  money  he  had  put  in  the  Ship  Trust.  He  emerged 
from  this  financial  brawl  in  supreme  control  of  the  Bethlehem 
property  and  its  subsidiary  companies,  The  Union  Iron  Works  of 
San  Francisco,  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  the  Fore  River  Shipyards, 
the  Crescent  Shipyards,  Harlan  and  Hollingsworth  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  and  several  smaller  concerns  both  in  this  country,  Mex- 
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ico  and  abroad.    And,  as  to  criticism,  Schwab  was  the  least  criti- 
cized of  all. 

Naturally,  Schwab  stands  today  in  the  center  of  the  spot- 
light of  American  vision.  He  is  the  Krupp,  the  Schneider  of 
American  potential  defense.  He  is  building  the  weapons,  the  ships, 
the  mines,  the  steel  and  arms  for  the  world.  Therefore,  his  per- 
sonality, his  ambition,  his  private  character  are  vital  to  policies 
of  American  preparedness  when  the  war  in  Europe  is  over,  be- 
cause, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  we  are  actu- 
ally prepared  to  make  ammunition  and  ships  necessary  to  defend 
us  against  foreign  invasion. 

This  story  set  out  to  tell  of  a  man  with  one  idea — steel. 
One  may  recall  many  picturesque  tales  that  have  followed  in 
his  wake  from  Broadway  to  Paris.  One  may  recall  stories  that 
glitter  with  gold  from  Monte  Carlo,  one  may  recall  accusations  of 
political  ambition  to  become  Senator,  with  Nevada  as  a  back- 
ground, but  there  are  such  vehement  denials  for  all  these  moving 
picture  scenarios  of  Schwab's  exploits,  that  in  a  faithful  transcript 
of  his  character,  they  must  all  be  thrown  out,  because  there  is  no 
proof  to  sustain  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  money  which  we 
know  Schwab  has  spent  for  social  enjoyment,  has  revealed  him  as 
a  man  who  loves  pictures,  statuary,  books,  music,  and  the  more 
desirable  adornments  of  a  man  of  quiet  tastes.  In  his  steel  plant 
at  Bethlehem,  he  lunches  in  a  public  dining-room,  democratically, 
with  his  employees.  Punctually  at  8  A.  M.  he  takes  his  morning 
walk.  He  retires  early,  and  his  chief  amusement  is  music.  He 
plays  the  piano  well,  and  the  tenor  voice  which  won  him  the  atten- 
tion of  Andrew  Carnegie  when  he  was  a  boy,  has  not  been  neg- 
lected. Brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  he  has  been  a 
faithful  supporter  of  his  church. 

No,  Schwab  probably  has  more  friends  who  are  not  millionaires 
than  any  of  his  rich  associates,  because  he  is  a  broadminded,  demo- 
cratic, American  hustler,  a  delightful  companion,  and  a  friend  who 
never  forgets.  These  personal  qualities  have  had  their  bearing 
upon  his  position  to-day  as  the  foremost  steel-master  of  the  world. 
The  cost  of  the  War  to  the  Nations  of  Europe  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $45,962,000  a  day !  How  much  of  this  expenditure  goes 
into  the  American  Krupp  plant? 

There  is  something — the  constant  tugging  at  the  sleeve  of 
inspiration — that  gives  the  impulse  to  every  successful  man.  It  is 
born  in  the  ambition  of  youth,  stimulated  by  accomplishment  and 
cries  out  for  recognition  in  the  upper  ethers  of  final  success.  Some 
men  live  for  the  fame  that  comes  after — their  place  in  the  niche  of 
history ;  others,  with  less  vision,  less  egotism,  are  content  to  receive 
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the  approbation  of  their  fellow  men  as  they  travel  along  life's  high- 
way. Whatever  this  stimulant  is,  the  average  man  looks,  studies 
and  observes,  sometimes  in  vain,  that  he  may  apply  to  his  own 
life  the  secret,  may  hitch  his  wagon  to  the  star  that  beckons  to- 
wards success.  In  the  career  of  Mr.  Schwab,  there  is  a  personal 
motif,  as  defined  and  elemental  as  the  components  of  the  steel  he 
handles  with  the  scientist's  skill.  It  took  form  in  the  earlier  days 
of  his  character's  formation  and  crystallized  as  achievement 
crowned  his  principles.  It  took  its  fountain-head  in  the  earlier 
Christian  education  and  became  an  orison  as  he  progressed  along 
the  milestones  of  his  career. 

"I  seek  the  approval  of  my  fellow  men,"  he  says,  and  "to  give 
more  than  I  get." 

It  is  Schwab's  creed  that  has  inspired  effort  and  made  achieve- 
ment worth  while.  And  behind  it  all,  and  approving  and  stimulat- 
ing him  to  do  things,  both  materially  and  philanthropically,  is  the 
woman  he  married  in  early  days.  Miss  Dinkey,  of  a  noted  Pennsyl- 
vania family.  "Strong,  achieving  American  blood,"  proudly  says 
Mr.  Schwab.  Two  brothers  of  Mrs.  Schwab  stand  at  the  head  of 
great  steel  companies,  proving  the  brain  and  sinew  of  the  family 
Mrs.  Schwab  represents.  It  is  her  brilliant  mind  and  broad,  gener- 
ous character  that  has  fortified  Mr.  Schwab  in  his  career. 

At  the  head  of  his  beautiful  gallery  in  his  Riverside  Drive 
home  is  a  life-size  picture  of  Mrs.  Schwab,  and  it  is,  in  Mr.  Schwab's 
vision,  the  pride  of  his  gallery  of  masterpieces.  One  testimonial 
of  the  steel-master's  tribute  to  his  wife  was  a  birthday  gift  of 
$1,000,000 — a  gift  that  became  doubly  valued  in  his  mind  because 
she  turned  it  over  at  once  to  a  splendid  charity  for  orphans  on 
Staten  Island,  New  York.  A  man  whose  ambition  it  is  to  stand 
right  with  his  fellow  men  and  keep  the  love  and  admiration  of  his 
wife,  has  inspiration  sufficient  to  stimulate  him  to  achieve  the  best] 
that  the  world  holds. 

Mr.  Schwab's  is  a  success  peculiarly  that  of  a  man  whose] 
climb  from  the  most  humble  beginning  to  the  topmost  step  of] 
achievement  in  his  own  line,  has  been  step  by  step.  It  is  not  a! 
career  marked  by  a  sudden  jump  to  position  out  of  obscurity  be- 
cause of  some  lucky  shake  or  guiding  hand.  In  this  respect,  the] 
Schwab  method  is  inspirational  to  others,  sometimes  known  asj 
plodders,  for  Schwab  skipped  no  rounds  in  his  ladder-climbing] 
process.  No  single  hand  reached  down  and  lifted  him  up.  Hej 
climbed,  pulling  himself  up  by  sheer  ability  and  hard  work.  "Broad 
shoulders  and  good  health  and  a  love  for  his  work,"  he  says,  "arej 
the  secrets  of  his  success." 


THE  HOPE  FARM  MAN 

J.   E.    Sanford 

The  city  has  its  slum  and  its  neglected  child  problem.  Writers 
make  known  every  recess,  and  fifty  agencies  reach  out  to  care 
for  the  children.  The  country  district  has  its  abandoned  farm 
and  its  homeless  child.  One  man  has  done  a  personal  work  in 
caring  for  both.  He  is  Herbert  Winslow  Collingwood,  an  agri- 
cultural editor.    He  is  the  Hope  Farm  Man. 

<<np  HE  homeless  child  and  the  childless  farm  should  be  brought 
•■-  together.  There  are  enough  neglected  children  in  our  cities 
to  cheer  all  the  lonely  farms  in  the  United  States.  There  is  enough 
neglected  land  to  turn  all  the  poor  children  into  hopeful  citizens.'* 

Herbert  Winslew  Collingwood  spoke  with  authority  as  he 
leaned  forward  in  his  chair  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  office,  his 
blue  eyes  brightening  over  his  dearest  work.  The  city  slum  has 
been  exploited  from  every  angle,  and  there  are  fifty  agencies  eager 
to  care  for  its  children.  In  the  country  districts  are  thousands  of 
children  just  as  unfortunate,  for  whom  no  systematic  provision  is 
made,  and  whose  future  is  dependent  on  the  chance  of  a  kindly 
relative  or  a  stranger.     The  general  public  does  not  know  this. 

Mr.  Collingwood  has  reared  nine  children,  eight  of  them  taken 
into  his  home  from  outside.  And  while  doing  it,  he  has  developed 
a  neglected  ninety-acre  New  Jersey  tract  into  a  beautiful  fruit 
farm.  Hope  Farm  is  its  name.  He  is  the  Hope  Farm  Man,  author 
of  an  appealing  little  book,  "The  Child,"  which  is  founded  on  the 
story  of  one  of  the  waifs.  His  weekly  accounts  of  the  doings  of 
"the  redheads"  are  read  with  delight  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Two  of  the  Hope  Farm  children  have  grown  up  and  gone  to 
other  work  in  the  West  and  South.  A  third  is  in  college  and  a 
fourth  is  in  normal  school.  The  others  are  still  on  the  farm,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  section,  and  they  are 
growing  up  to  be  sturdy  men  and  women. 

*T  would  not  dare  advise  every  farmer  to  take  a  family  of  chil- 
dren," Mr.  Collingwood  added  in  reply  to  a  question.  *T  would 
hesitate  as  much  to  do  that  as  I  would  to  tell  any  person  how  to 
bring  up  a  child,  and  that  is  a  responsibility  nobody  should  take. 
There  is  no  academic  rule  for  rearing  a  child.  Every  case  demands 
its  own  methods.  And  it  is  an  individual  problem  whether  a  per- 
son should  be  given  the  care  of  a  child.  One  farmer  will  take  a 
boy  or  a  girl  and  work  him  until  there  is  no  vitality  left.  Another 
will  heap  kindnesses  until  the  youngster  grows  up  spoiled  and 
either  domineers  over  his  foster  parent  or  goes  away  and  amounts 
to  nothing.     Either  case  is  a  tragedy.     We  have  been  satisfied  with 
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our  own  experience,  and  I  think  the  same  would  be  true  of  many 
others." 

Mr.  Collingwood  is  a  man  whom  children  love.  Not  because 
of  any  stately  dignity  which  says  "Bless  you,  my  child,"  and  not 
because  of  any  bubbling  red-faced  Santa  Ciaus  jollity.  It's  because 
he  is  a  conscientious,  sympathetic,  alert,  capable  human,  who  can 
enter  into  their  work  and  games,  understand  their  troubles  and 
advises  where  advice  is  needed.  That,  at  least,  is  the  impression 
one  gets  on  first  meeting,  and  that  is  the  way  it  has  worked  out. 

He  is  a  trifle  below  medium  height  and  has  a  well-knit  body, 
the  result  of  years  of  hard  work,  with  much  out-door  life.  His  hair 
and  moustache  are  iron-gray,  and  his  face  is  bronzed  by  sun  and 
wind.  His  features  are  easily  those  of  a  New  Englander — he  was 
born  on  Cape  Cod,  fifty-nine  years  ago.  There  are  few  wrinkles 
and  no  sags.  He  has  a  contented  smile,  and  his  eyes  look  at  you 
frankly  and  kindly.  They  convince  one  that  there  has  never  been 
anything  behind  them  to  conceal.  Studying  him,  one  congratulates 
the  children  who  have  had  him  for  a  second  father. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  agricultural  editors  who  really  under- 
stands the  farming  game.  Once  he  was  a  college  graduate  and 
tried  the  kid-glove  "uplifting"  that  makes  a  mortgage-burdened  and 
rock-exasperated  country  toiler  suspicious  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
pert. He  took  a  course  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  and 
thought  he  knew  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  a  second  garden 
of  Eden.  He  went  south  and  tried  to  uplift  the  Mississippi  plant- 
ers with  a  roller-top  desk  as  a  fulcrum  and  an  ornate  agricultural 
paper  as  a  lever.  Before  long  he  was  glad  to  take  a  humble  job  in 
New  York.  He  has  been  on  the  Rural  New  Yorker  thirty-one  years, 
and  to-day  he  knows  the  farmer's  troubles  by  experience  and  writes 
to  them  in  language  that  they  understand  with  facts  on  which  they 
can  depend  as  on  the  eternal  verities. 

Mr.  Collingwood  had  his  failure  on  a  farm  as  well  as  in  an 
editorial  task.  With  his  wife,  he  rented  a  sandy  tract  in  New 
Jersey.  After  a  few  years,  they  gave  it  up  and  moved  to  town. 
"Book  farming."  Adversity  hardens  some  and  makes  them  bitter. 
Not  so  with  him.  His  theories  did  not  work  out;  but  he  only 
blamed  the  theories  and  his  own  inexperience,  and  learned  to  laugh 
jubilantly  at  mistakes.  So,  at  fifty-nine,  he  is  a  wholesome  indi-* 
vidual  for  a  child's  friend. 

It  was  after  the  farm  failure  that  the  Collingwoods'  "family" 
deluged  them.  One  member  was  the  waif  of  Mr.  Collingwood's 
book.  41 

"The  Elder"  brought  him  unexpectedly  one  evening.  "The 
Elder"  was  an  aged  Methodist  minister  who  was  interested  in  child 
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welfare  work.  He,  too,  had  failed,  and  his  misfortunes  had  stooped 
his  shoulders  and  given  him  a  disgruntled  air  of  dejection  and  dis- 
appointment. The  child  was  apparently  four  years  old  and  was 
an  orphanage  inmate.  Of  his  antecedents,  nobody  knew.  The 
little  fellow  had  a  malformed  limb,  which  some  clumsy  surgeon 
had  made  worse  in  an  effort  to  better  it.  There  was  also  a  growth 
in  his  throat.  With  a  pitiful  limp  and  an  ungainly  expression  of 
face,  due  to  difficulty  in  swallowing,  he  was  anything  but  an  in- 
viting object.  "The  Elder"  had  driven  with  him  to  a  farmer  who 
had  asked  for  an  orphan  boy.  The  farmer  wanted  someone  whom 
he  could  set  to  work,  evidently  in  the  hope  of  dispensing  with  a 
hired  man — a  hired  man  without  wages.  When  the  poor  little 
chap  appeared  in  a  misfitting  institution  gown,  the  farmer  ex- 
claimed, "What  do  I  want  with  that  brat?"  The  youngster  was 
heartbroken,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  Collingwood  home  tear- 
streaks  left  him  a  doleful,  pathetic  object.  It  was  Mrs.  Colling- 
wood's  mother  heart  that  first  opened  to  him,  and  won  him  a  tem- 
porary refuge.  Old  Shep,  one  of  those  wise  patriarchs  of  dogdom, 
took  the  little  wanderer  under  his  protecting  friendly  ways.  Some 
days  later,  the  child  made  his  appeal  to  Mr.  Collingwood  and  in- 
sured himself  a  place  as  a  member  of  the  future  Hope  Farm  house- 
hold. Mr.  Collingwood  came  home  from  his  city  work,  tired  and 
none  too  cheerful.  The  little  fellow  stood  in  the  living-room,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window.  Mr.  Collingwood  patted  his  head.  The 
youngster  placed  his  hand  against  Mr.  Collingwood's  knee  and 
looked  up  into  his  face.  Then  he  took  hold  of  the  man's  coat  and 
pulled  him  over  toward  Mrs.  Collingwood,  who  was  at  work  near 
the  kitchen  range.  Mr.  Collingwood  followed  wonderingly.  Reach- 
ing the  kindly  woman,  the  waif  took  hold  of  her  apron. 

"I  want  to  be  your  boy,"  he  said. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collingwood  looked  at  each  other  and  then  at 
the  child.  There  were  tears  all  around.  The  matter  was  settled. 
How  the  little  fellow's  infirmities  were  cured  and  he  grew  up  on 
Hope  Farm  gave  Mr.  Collingwood  the  foundation  for  his  book. 
It  is  a  revelation  in  helpfulness  and  human  nature  and  the  Christ 
spirit  at  work  in  a  man. 

Six  more  children,  distant  relatives,  came  in  one  cluster  through 
the  death  of  their  father.  With  their  own  little  girl,  that  made 
eight,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collingwood  decided  that  a  house  in  town 
was  not  practicable.  Yet  they  had  tried  farming,  and  that  spelt 
disaster. 

Mrs.  Collingwood  went  to  an  auction  one  day  and  came  back 
with  the  decision. 

Early  in  the  state's  history,  a  family  of  New  York  Hollanders 
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settled  in  New  Jersey  on  a  tract  which  began  on  a  stony  side-hill 
and  fell  away  into  the  Hackensack  meadows.  Anybody  who  knows 
northern  New  Jersey  knows  meadows  as  related  to  the  Hackensack 
neighborhood  are  not  those  flowery  dells  the  poets  write  about. 
They  are  low  and  generally  impregnated  with  salt  water  from 
the  tides.  They  grow  a  crop  of  coarse  grass  and  weeds  that  are 
of  no  use;  and  they  breed  mosquitoes.  Unless  drainage  can  be 
provided  they  are  of  no  practical  good  for  farming.  The  side-hill 
had  yielded  stone  for  three  miles  of  fences,  and  seemed  to  have 
enough  more  to  wall  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  There  was  a 
little  house  built  of  stones,  crowding  out  into  the  road.  An  orchard 
of  five  hundred  apple  trees  had  been  allowed  to  run  to  limbs  and 
dead  wood.  Five  generations  of  Hollanders  made  a  little  more 
than  a  living  off  the  property,  on  the  pioneer  plan  of  consuming 
only  what  they  could  not  sell  and  denying  themselves  anything  that 
cost  money.  The  tract  had  been  cut  up  with  each  succeeding 
generation,  leaving  the  old  homestead  standing  on  a  ninety-acre 
parcel,  "two  fields  wide  and  a  mile  long,"  stretching  from  one  road 
to  another.  The  sixth  generation  tired  of  the  hardship  that  had 
taken  two  hundred  years  to  accumulate  this  little  inheritance. 
They  let  the  farm  go  on  a  mortgage.  After  Mr.  Collingwood  had 
poured  in  all  his  savings,  a  building  and  loan  association  was  in- 
duced to  finance  the  purchase,  and  the  brood  was  sardined  into 
the  tiny  farmhouse. 

It  was  after  this  that  the  ninth  member  was  added  to  the 
juvenile  group.  He  was  a  little  Swedish  boy  whose  mother  came 
seeking  work,  and  he  was  welcomed  to  the  circle. 

"We  named  the  place  Hope  Farm,  because  hope  was  about  the 
only  thing  it  offered,"  said  Mr.  Collingwood.  "I  think  we  were 
influenced  by  a  verse  in  the  Psalms  which  says :  *There  shall  be  an 
handful  of  corn  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains :  the  fruit  thereof 
shall  shake  like  Lebanon,  and  they  of  the  city  shall  flourish  like  the 
grass  of  the  earth.' 

"The  mountain  was  there,  or  at  least  a  hill ;  but  there  was 
hardly  soil  enough  on  the  top  to  plant  the  handful  of  corn.  There 
seemed  to  be  hope  of  the  fruit  shaking,  for  the  apple  trees  were 
covered  with  blossoms ;  but  our  first  year's  cultivation  was  mostly 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  just  above  the  meadows,  where  the  apples 
rolled  down. 

"The  five  hundred  trees  covered  with  pink  blossoms  seemed 
to  promise  a  harvest.  We  thought  there  must  be  enough  red 
Baldwin  apples  to  make  a  comfortable  reduction  in  the  mortgage. 
But  they  weren't  red  Baldwins.  Many  of  the  blossoms  did  not 
come  to  anything;  the  others  yielded  soft  summer  apples  that  had 
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no  shipping  value,  or  hard,  gnarly  little  fruit  not  fit  for  cider.  A 
peddler  paid  us  $50  for  our  entire  crop  on  the  trees.  That  is  the 
way  the  *back-to-the-lander'  usually  finds  his  early  calculations 
upset." 

Mr.  Collingwood  smiled  and  looked  up  at  two  photographs  on 
the  wall.  Both  were  groups,  one  taken  before  the  older  children 
left  the  home  roof-tree.  The  other  showed  the  "younger  brood," 
tapering  down  to  a  little  girl  in  rompers. 

"It  was  of  them  that  we  thought  most,"  he  said,  "and  they've 
been  worth  while.  There  always  has  been  a  baby  at  Hope  Farm 
— somebody's  baby — and  I  hope  there  always  will  be." 

Mr.  Collingwood  learned  his  lesson  in  the  uselessness  of  up- 
lifting from  the  outside,  when  he  tried  to  teach  Mississippi  farmers 
on  a  mere  college  training.  After  he  commenced  work  with  his 
colony  of  children  at  Hope  Farm  he  tried  the  outside  guidance  plan 
with  them,  and  received  another  bump.  The  delightful  thing  about 
Collingwood's  bumps  is  that  he  can  laugh  at  them  himself,  and 
they  always  teach  him  something.  This  particular  knock  resounded 
when  he  fathered  the  Hope  Farm  Garden  Association. 

The  older  members  of  the  household  had  all  they  could  do  to 
get  some  crops  in  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Collingwood  saw  advantage 
in  several  ways  if  four  of  the  younger  children  could  handle  the 
house  garden.  It  would  serve  to  keep  them  busy,  make  them  self- 
reliant  and  teach  them  cooperation,  besides  supplying  vegetables 
for  the  table.     So  he  suggested  the  garden  club. 

"It  went  with  a  hurrah,"  said  Mr.  Collingwood,  glancing  ?t  his 
photographs  again.  "It  seemed  to  have  one  great  advantage. 
Being  only  four  members  there  were  offices  for  all.  One  boy  was 
elected  president,  and  another  vice-president.  My  daughter  was 
chosen  secretary  and  another  little  girl  treasurer.  Nobody  was 
left  out.  We  thought  we  had  struck  the  perfect  ideal  in  democ- 
racy. The  little  patch  of  ground  was  plowed  for  the  children  and 
we  went  up  the  hill  to  our  own  work  and  left  them.  I  don't  know 
what  prompted  me  to  turn  around  half  way  up;  but  I  did.  My 
ideal  was  shattered ;  the  club  was  in  a  turmoil.  The  president  was 
pummeling  the  vice-president.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  were 
crying.     I  ran  back  for  the  explanation. 

"  'Father,'  cried  the  secretary,  'don't  the  president  have  to  work 
at  all?* 

"The  president  had  taken  his  position  literally,  and  decided  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  preside ;  the  treasurer  then  announced  that 
she  would  not  have  anything  to  do  until  there  was  some  money 
to  handle  from  the  sale  of  vegetables,  which  were  not  yet  in  the 
ground.     The  secretary  concluded  to  confine  her  efforts  to  writing 
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down  the  proceedings  in  a  book.  This  left  the  burden  of  manual 
labor  on  the  vice-president,  and  he  promptly  resigned  his  member- 
ship. The  president  was  accepting  his  resignation  in  his  own  style 
when  I  interfered. 

"I  patched  up  a  temporary  arrangement.  Later,  the  children 
learned  to  cooperate,  but  it  was  through  practice  and  not  theory. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  gardening  is  man's  work,  and  it  was  a  mistake 
to  expect  entire  success  from  a  children's  association,  no  matter 
how  perfectly  I  had  arranged  the  organization.  The  best  house 
garden,  I  believe,  is  kept  by  some  old  grandfather,  who  has  spent 
a  life  at  hard  work  in  the  fields  and  retains  all  his  judgment  and 
persistency.     But  it  was  good  for  the  children. 

"I  early  faced  the  problem  whether  to  pay  them  for  their 
work.  When  I  was  a  boy,  a  child's  efforts  and  earnings,  until  he 
was  twenty-one,  belonged  to  his  parent  or  guardian.  The  boy 
working  for  his  father  or  'bound  out,'  might  be  promised  a  yoke 
of  oxen  or  a  horse  and  a  'freedom  suit'  of  clothes  on  attaining 
manhood.  I  think  it  is  a  partial  survival  of  this  old  system  that 
makes  boys  and  girls  leave  the  farm.  They  drudge  from  sun-up 
to  sun-down  and  after,  and  they  don't  see  a  dime  from  one  month 
to  another.  The  city  lures  them  with  the  clink  of  real  coin  in  a 
pay  envelope  at  the  end  of  each  week.  It  is  some  tangible  return, 
even  if  they  have  to  pay  it  all  back  to  a  dairy  lunch  and  a  cheap 
boarding-house.  It  would  be  better  for  them  and  better  for  the 
farm,  if  they  would  stay  at  home,  but  their  fathers  don't  under- 
stand what  the  matter  is. 

*T  determined  that  the  children  should  be  paid  for  every  bit  of 
work  they  did.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  it  would  not  have  worked 
well.  I  paid  them  more  than  the  same  work  would  have  brought 
elsewhere,  which  might  make  a  boy  or  girl  dissatisfied  on  meet- 
ing the  outside  labor  market;  but  I  think  it  was  as  good  as  any 
plan  that  could  have  been  adopted.  It  made  the  children  self- 
dependent,  and  it  taught  them  business,  which  an  allowance  of 
spending  money  would  not  have  done.  They  were  encouraged 
to  start  bank  accounts  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  know  that  when  a 
child  has  hoarded  a  hundred  pennies  by  pulling  rough  weeds  in  the 
hot  sun  or  blistering  his  little  bare  feet  in  the  potato  patch,  he  is 
not  going  to  let  go  lightly. 

"I  made  this  rule,  that  payment  should  be  given  only  on  the 
presentation  of  a  bill  and  then  signing  the  receipt.  Account  must 
be  kept  of  every  parcel  of  work,  whether  by  the  piece  or  by  the 
hour,  and  an  itemized  bill  presented  every  Saturday  night.  It  is 
an  interesting  sight  to  see  three  youngsters  lying  on  the  floor,  each 
with  a  pad  of  paper,  following  the  movements  of  a  stubby  lead 
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pencil  with  his  tongue,  after  the  manner  of  boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages.    The  bills  I  have  filed  away  tell  a  good  deal  of  history. 

''One  of  the  children's  tasks  in  the  first  year  or  two  was  killing 
hard-shell  potato  bugs  and  smashing  the  eggs  which  clung  to  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  They  spent  many  a  back-breaking  day 
bending  over  the  rows  of  vines  and  looking  for  the  pests.  Later, 
we  conducted  the  fight  with  a  gasoline  spray  pump,  so  there  aren't 
any  more  bills  *To  kiling  bugs,  $.15  cents/ 

"It  was  the  children  who  first  advertised  the  Hope  Farm  prod- 
ucts. We  made  a  blackboard,  and  they  set  it  up  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  chalked  their  own  inscriptions.  They  printed  'Hope 
Farm'  in  bold  letters  at  the  top,  with  the  words  'headquarters  for,' 
and  enumerated  whatever  we  had  for  sale.  It  was  a  big  event 
when  we  sold  the  first  bushel  of  onions  as  a  result  of  their  bulletin. 
That  was  before  the  days  of  good  roads;  at  least  the  road  in  front 
of  our  house  was  anything  but  improved ;  and  automobiles  did  not 
swarm  all  over  the  country  as  they  do  to-day.  Nevertheless,  the 
children's  'liner  column'  brought  in  a  good  deal  of  small  change 
during  the  first  season.  It  is  still  kept  up.  They  ornament  it  with 
pictures  of  baskets  of  fruit  and  bunches  of  onions  and  perhaps  a 
chicken.  It  has  become  a  common  thing  for  wealthy  New  York 
and  Newark  women  to  drive  out  in  their  automobiles  and  carry 
home  crates  of  berries  and  baskets  of  vegetables,  though  they 
wouldn't  think  of  carrying  groceries  from  the  stores. 

"The  boys  loaded  an  open  crate  of  strawberries  on  an  express 
wagon  and  hauled  it  along  the  road  one  day.  The  big  red  berries 
attracted  a  woman  who  was  driving  past,  and  she  immediately 
made  a  purchase.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  big  direct  straw- 
berry trade,  which  grows  every  year. 

"I  may  as  well  stop  to  remark  that  no  matter  what  happened 
to  our  vegetable  crops  and  our  chickens  and  pigs,  the  children  grew 
every  month.  They  had  fresh  air  and  all  the  bread  and  milk  they 
could  eat,  and  plenty  of  exercise,  some  of  it  work  and  most  of  it 
play.  I'm  glad  that  I  used  to  be  a  good  ball-player.  I  can  get  out 
and  play  as  well  as  any  of  them  now."  Mr.  Collingwood's  eyes 
twinkled.  The  more  you  talk  to  this  child-lover,  the  more  you 
understand  his  success  with  a  family. 

He  was  asked  about  his  children's  education. 

"I  started  with  the  intention  of  giving  every  one  of  the  family 
a  college  course,"  he  said.  "Since  then  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
It  was  not  the  matter  of  expense.  We  had  determined  that  they 
should  have  every  proper  advantage  that  it  was  possible  to  get  for 
them.  But  I  do  not  believe  college  is  requisite  to  every  boy  and 
girl.     Sometimes  other  training  is  better. 
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"For  instance,  one  of  the  older  boys  went  to  the  Northwest. 
There,  he  met  some  high-class  Salvation  Army  people  and  became 
interested  in  their  work.  To  test  him  out,  I  let  him  work  for  the 
organization  a  year  at  $1.25  a  week.  Then  I  saw  he  had  proved 
his  stuff  and  sent  him  to  the  Army's  training  school  in  Chicago. 
He  is  now  in  the  work  in  Illinois,  and  is  successful  and  happy.  The 
boy  did  not  care  to  go  to  college,  and  I  don't  believe  it  would  have 
been  best  to  induce  him  to  go. 

"We  have  labored  to  train  the  children  to  absolute  integrity. 
They  are  taught  that  value  must  always  be  given  for  value  received, 
and  that  service  or  produce  must  always  be  as  represented,  that 
one  false  statement  to  a  customer  will  undo  years  of  fair  treatment. 
They  know  that  the  name  of  Hope  Farm  must  be  kept  a  synonym 
for  high  quality.  If  we  sold  a  bushel  of  apples,  every  apple  must 
be  perfect,  so  that  a  customer  could  go  down  cellar  and  pick  them 
out  in  the  dark.  If  we  sold  eggs,  they  must  be  Grade  A.  The  chil- 
dren take  as  much  pride  in  the  trademark  as  the  older  members. 
I  rather  think  it  will  be  the  same  when  they  go  away  from  home, 
if  they  go. 

"One  other  rule  is  that  commands  must  be  obeyed  promptly, 
and  without  mumbling  or  grumbling.  That  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  married  a  Chicago  school-teacher.  Mrs.  Collingw^ood  is  a 
splendid  disciplinarian.  She  is  also  a  splendid  teacher.  She  has 
taught  our  family,  and  neighbors  have  sent  their  children  to  her. 
My  daughter  is  in  one  of  the  state  normal  schools,  and  another 
child  is  in  college.  When  the  little  folks  get  old  enough,  each  will 
have  his  choice. 

"I've  left  the  children's  religious  training  to  Mrs.  Collingwood, 
too.  All  of  them  have  been  started  as  regular  attendants  at  Sunday 
School,  and  left  to  choose  for  themselves  when  they  reached  the 
age  of  discretion.  I'm  glad  to  say  they  have  chosen  wisely.  Our 
pastor  always  looks  for  Mother  and  her  little  flock  at  the  meeting- 
house.    He  appears  to  think  that  all  is  well  when  they  arrive." 

Conversation  drifted  to  the  farm,  and  the  way  its  value  and 
productiveness  have  increased  in  connection  with  the  crop  of  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Collingwood  told  how  the  orchard  of  five  hundred 
scraggly  apple  trees  has  developed  into  a  grove  of  three  thousand 
which  yield  many  carloads  of  ruddy  fruit  annually.  It  is  augmented 
by  a  peach  orchard  from  which  five  hundred  baskets  of  line  fruit 
were  shipped  last  year,  while  the  strawberries  bring  a  handsome 
revenue  direct  from  eager  city  patrons. 

"We  have  had  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  times,"  he  said.  "I 
was  convinced  that  it  was  a  good  apple  farm  from  the  way  seed- 
lings sprang  up  along  the  stone  fences.     Our  soil  did  not  respond 
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readily  to  potatoes,  and  we  tried  crops  that  would  take  less  nour- 
ishment, such  as  asparagus,  strawberries  and  peaches,  all  of  which 
are  largely  water.  They  command  a  ready  market,  and  they  don't 
wear  out  the  little  soil  which  clothes  the  stones.  We  have  had 
to  use  judgment  and  perseverance  with  both  our  human  and  vege- 
table crops.     It  has  been  worth  while." 

All  the  time  that  Mr.  Collingwood  can  spare  from  his  busy 
editorial  life  is  spent  on  the  farm  with  his  proteges.  Each  morning 
he  rises  early  and  walks  two  miles  to  WoodclifT  station,  twenty- 
three  miles  from  the  Hudson  tubes.  It  is  a  sixty  mile  round  trip 
each  day,  more  than  four  of  which  he  travels  on  foot.  Returning 
at  night,  he  spends  the  remaining  daylight  in  tasks  and  then  joins 
a  family  party  around  the  big  fireplace.  This  fireplace  was  one  of 
the  first  aditions  to  the  house.  It  is  built  out  of  the  rough  stones 
which  were  the  place's  most  noticeable  asset.  Scraggly  old  apple 
trees  which  yielded  nothing  useful  have  gone  into  rousing  cheer 
in  that  fireplace,  and  as  the  gnarled  and  knotted  sticks  blazed  with 
alternate  lights  and  shadows,  bright  eyes  have  expanded  at  tales 
in  which  Mr.  Collingwood  is  rich.  He  has  told  them  the  story  of 
how  poor  Mr.  Donkey  lost  his  mellow  voice,  and  how  old  dog 
Shep's  nose  became  so  cold.  Old  dog  Shep,  by  the  way,  sleeps 
under  one  of  his  favorite  apple-trees.  He  was  an  important  per- 
sonage in  the  early  days  of  Hope  Farm,  and  hands  that  are  older 
still  retain  the  feel  of  his  shaggy  coat.  He  was  the  first  ally  of 
the  hopeless  waif,  first  outside  member  of  the  Hope  Farm  family, 
and  if  animal  could  be,  he  was  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  .  His 
stone  bears  the  line,  "A  Gentleman  in  Fur." 

Alternating  with  the  stories  come  recitals  of  childhood  affairs 
and  of  hopes  and  ambitions.  It  is  Mr.  Collingwood's  way  to  listen 
throughout  the  narrative  and  then  utter  some  comment  or  sugges- 
tion which  turns  the  child's  mind  in  a  slightly  different  course 
without  his  knowledge. 

Nearly  all  of  Saturday  Mr.  Collingwood  spends  on  his  place, 
and  of  course  Sunday.  The  elder  Collingwoods  are  still  young  in 
spirit. 

The  old  house  itself  has  grown,  first  by  the  building  of  an 
annex,  and  then  by  the  addition  of  another  commodious  struc- 
ture, and  it  now  has  fifteen  cheerful  rooms,  and  is  supplied  with 
water  from  a  bountiful  spring  on  a  hill.  An  ivy  vine  relieves  the 
stone  front,  and  attracts  everybody  who  passes.  Some  know  how 
much  the  place  means  in  the  lives  of  a  dozen  individuals  and 
through  them  to  many  others  outside,  and  they  look  back  at  it 
until  the  road  carries  them  out  of  sight. 

It  is  a  whole  library  in  the  reclamation  of  unpromising  mate- 
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rials.  Who  would  have  seen,  in  one  twisted  seedling  with  its  worth- 
less apples,  growing  in  a  stone  fence,  the  vision  of  acres  of  orchards 
with  beautiful,  valuable  fruit?  Who  would  have  realized  in  the 
poor  little  deformed  mite  from  the  orphan  asylum,  the  half-dozen 
bereft  tots  from  a  relative's  family,  and  the  tiny  Swedish  boy  with 
an  industrious  mother,  the  possibilities  of  a  happy,  self-reliant  and 
promising  home  community  whose  influences  extend  to  all  parts 
of  the  country?  And  who  would  be  able  to  find  in  every-day  farm 
life  a  book  like  "The  Child,"  and  fascinating  little  sketches  of  *'The 
Redheads?" 

One  blue-eyed,  baggy-trousered  man,  able  to  find  smiles  in 
adversity  and  growth  in  blunders,  has  worked  out  the  problem  of 
conservation,  both  of  land  and  of  human  beings,  and  that  within 
sight  of  the  electric  lights  of  New  York  City.  "We  didn't  have 
any  idea  of  attracting  publicity  when  we  commenced  our  little 
experiment,"  said  Mr.  Collingwood  as  he  rose  to  bid  his  caller 
good-bye.  "We  didn't  even  think  of  it  as  an  experiment.  We 
loved  children  and  they  came  to  us  without  seeking.  We  hated  to 
see  land  going  to  waste,  and  it  has  repaid  us  in  dollars  and  cents 
for  our  labor.    I  wish  other  people  might  share  in  our  satisfaction." 


y 


WHY  THE  FARMER  DOES  NOT 
REAP  PROFITS 

J.    E.   Kelly 

Mr.  Kelly  is  an  official  member  of  a  farmer's  organization  in  the 
West — chairman  of  the  Farmers'  Legislative  Committee  for  the 
Western  States  and  knows  whereof  he  talks.  For  years,  the 
butcher,  the  baker  and  the  candlestickmaker  have  been  lecturing 
the  farmer's  head  off  on  how  to  farm.  THE  FORUM  believes 
that  the  man  who  knows  most  about  farming  is  the  farmer,  and 
it  purposes  to  let  him  state  his  case  and  tell  us  why  the  farming 
game  does  not  always  pay. 

IN  the  vernacular  of  the  agricultural  regions,  this  has  been  a 
late,  cold  Spring.  A  trip  of  two  hundred  miles  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  a  fine  agricultural  coun- 
try, on  April  15th,  revealed  the  fact  that  farmers  were  just  entering 
the  fields  for  the  commencement  of  the  sowing  of  the  crop  that 
shall  be  gathered  during  the  summer  of  1916.  Yet  everybody  ap- 
peared to  be  hopeful,  bankers,  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors  and 
farmers,  for  "Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.'* 

Close  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  condition  of  winter 
wheat  as  well  as  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat  that  is  to  be  sowed. 
Last  year's  corn  crop  was  practically  a  failure  throughout  the  agri- 
cultural Northwest,  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Wisconsin. 
Consequently,  a  bumper  corn  crop  is  needed  for  the  present  season, 
as  old-timers  say  that  two  failures  of  the  same  crop  rarely  follow 
in  succession. 

All  of  this  indicates  with  unerring  accuracy  how  closely  bound 
up  with  the  success  of  agriculture  is  the  success  of  every  other 
business  of  this  country.  From  and  after  June  1st,  observations 
become  more  frequent  and  apprehension  more  insistent,  lest  the 
efforts  of  the  farmers  come  to  naught  through  crop  failure  or  partial 
failure  by  reason  of  drouth,  hail,  hot  winds,  black  rust  or  chintz 
bugs.  If  any  of  the  misfortunes  enumerated  should  befall  any 
considerable  agricultural  community,  the  result  will  be  a  shrinkage 
of  business  transactions;  the  retail  merchant  will  order  less  from 
the  wholesale  merchant,  the  wholesale  merchant  less  from  the 
jobber,  and  the  jobber  less  from  the  manufacturer,  while  the  man- 
ufacturer will  consider  whether  it  be  necessary  to  reduce  forces 
or  run  on  half  time. 

A  Power  More  Destructive  Than  Drouth,  Hail  or  Flood 

Yet  there  is  a  power  in  existence  whose  evil  influences  reach 
every  agricultural  community  in  the  United  States  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  day  follows  night — a  power  that  spreads  its  blighting 
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curse  over  fields  and  fireside,  that  leaves  the  merchant's  bills  unpaid 
and  the  mortgage  unsatisfied,  and  is  rapidly  forcing  the  American 
farmers  into  the  condition  of  tenants  at  will.  Such  is  the  influence 
wielded  by  the  organized,  speculative  grain-buying  interests  of  this 
country. 

The  following  tables  were  prepared  from  the  most  reliable 
market  reports,  giving  the  prices  of  grain  in  this  country  and  in 
Liverpool  from  the  opening  of  the  markets  last  August,  1915,  down 
to  April  16th,  1916.  These  figures  show  conclusively  that  the 
grain  interests  have  the  power,  through  combination,  collusion  and 
cunning  practices,  to  make  the  price  to  the  farmers  what  they  see 
fit,  and  that  during  the  first  four  months  after  the  opening  of  the 
markets,  during  which  time  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop,  wheat,  oats 
and  barley,  was  marketed,  the  farmers  were  given  scarcely  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  production,  while  the  grain  gamblers  revelled 
in  a  riot  of  riches,  taking  as  a  clear  toll  from  41  per  cent,  to  78  per 
cent,  on  oats  of  the  prices  the  farmers  received  over  all  costs  of 
handling. 

The  Price  of  Oats  from  August  to  December 

Speculator's 
Farm  price.     Chi.  price.     Liv.  price.     Hndl.  cost.  toll. 

Aug.   14 30c.  40c.  73c.  16c.  17c. 

Sept.    4. 25c.  35c.  74c.  16c.  23c. 

Oct.    30 ' 26c.  36c.  74c.  17c.  21c. 

Nov.    6 25c.  35c.  74c.  18c.  20c. 

Nov.  20 25c.  35c.  74c.  25c.  14c. 

Dec.    11 30c.  40c.  75c.  27c.  8c. 

Dec.   18 31c.  41c.  75c.  28c.  6c. 

In  finding  the  farm  price,  as  given  in  the  above  table,  10c.  was 
deducted  from  the  Chicago  price.  Of  course,  in  some  instances 
farmers  will  get  a  little  more  than  this,  as  they  happen  to  live 
close  to  the  terminals,  others  more  remote  will  receive  less.  The 
figures  given  will  be  a  fair  average. 

Wheat  Prices  and  the  Portion  the  Gamblers  Took 


Farm  price. 

Aug.   14 91c. 

Sept.  10....... 78c. 

Sept.  30 79c. 

Oct.    30 79c. 

Nov.  27 84c. 

Dec.    18 97c. 

Jan.      8 $1.03 

Jan.     IS 1.06 

Feb.    11 1.09 

Mar.     4 95c. 

Mar.   18 90c. 

Mar.  25 93c. 

Apr.    15 $1.00 


Speculator's 

Chi.  price. 

Liv.  price. 

Hndl.  cost. 

toll. 

$1.10 

$1.72 

29c. 

33c. 

93c. 

1.63 

33c. 

37c. 

94c. 

1.63 

33c. 

36c. 

98c. 

1.64 

35c. 

31c. 

$1.03 

1.68 

35c. 

34c. 

1.16 

1.68 

51c. 

Ic. 

1.22 

1.77 

53c. 

2c. 

1.25 

1.76 

50c. 

Ic. 

1.28 

1.92 

56c. 

8c. 

1.14 

1.83 

63c. 

6c. 

1.09 

1.68 

61c. 

0 

1.12 

1.65 

58c. 

0 

1.19 

1.65 

57c. 

0 
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In  the  compilation  of  these  tables  grain  of  the  same  kind  and 
grade  has  been  taken  in  every  instance,  as  given  in  the  Liverpool, 
Chicago  and  Duluth  quotations. 

The  table  on  wheat  shows  that  from  August  14th  to  November 
27th,  1915,  the  speculative  interests  took  from  the  farmers  an 
average  of  34c.  per  bushel  over  every  known  cost  of  handling, 
according  to  prices  during  the  same  time  prevailing  at  Liverpool, 
the  world's  clearing  house  for  foodstuff. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  by  January  8th  the  toll,  on  the 
basis  of  Liverpool  prices,  shrunk  to  2c.  per  bushel,  and  by  the 
middle  of  March  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  so  continued  down 
to  the  15th  of  April.  Thus  while  the  bulk  of  wheat  and  oats  was 
being  marketed,  the  speculative  interests  forced  prices  down 
through  manipulation  so  that  they  realized  a  profit  on  oats  of  78 
per  cent,  and  a  profit  on  wheat  of  41  per  cent,  over  all  costs  of 
handling,  according  to  Liverpool  quotations. 

The  mouthpieces  of  the  grain  speculators  tried  to  justify  these 
wholesale  robberies  at  the  time  they  were  being  enacted,  but  is  it 
not  plain  that  if  grain  be  handled  and  exported  during  the 
months  of  December,  January,  February,  March  and  April  on  a 
commission  of  2c.  or  3c.  per  bushel,  or  even  less  at  times,  that  the 
taking  of  34c.  per  bushel  on  an  average  during  the  months  of 
August,  September,  October  and  November,  when  the  rush  of  grain 
came  to  market,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  artistic  accom- 
plishments of  a  hold-up  artist?  In  other  words,  the  grain  gam- 
blers skinned  the  farmers  during  those  earlier  months  by  forcing 
prices  down;  they  later  skinned  the  consuming  public  by  forcing 
prices  up. 

Corn  Prices  From  September  to  March 

Farm  price.     Chi.  pric«. 

Sept.  11 60c.  76c. 

Oct.      9 49c.  65c. 

Nov.  20 42c.  58c. 

Dec.    24 51c.  67c. 

Jan.    15 52c.  68c. 

Feb.    19 49c.  65c. 

Mar.  11 49c.  65c. 

Mar.   18 50c.  66c. 

Corn  does  not  come  to  market  as  early  as  wheat  and  oats. 
Accordingly  we  see  that  while  the  heavy  tolls  on  the  latter  were 
during  August,  September,  October  and  November,  the  heavy 
tolls  on  corn  did  not  comence  till  November  20th,  and  from  this 
time  down  to  February  19th,  the  heavy  marketing  season  for  corn, 
56  per  cent,  of  the  price  the  farmers  received  at  the  local  station 
was  taken,  over  all  handling  costs,  according  to  Liverpool  markets. 


Speculator's 

Liv.  price. 

Hndl.  cost. 

toll. 

$1.17 

32c. 

9c. 

1.16 

36c. 

15c. 

1.27 

43c. 

26c. 

1.27 

38c. 

22c. 

1.43 

47c. 

28c. 

1.49 

53c. 

31c. 

1.46 

61c. 

20c. 

1.38 

61c. 

lie. 
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Barley  cannot  be  figured  with  the  accuracy  of  wheat,  oats  and 
corn,  for  the  reason  that  barley  is  not  quoted  on  foreign  markets; 
but  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  markets  will  know 
that  barley  fared  no  better  than  other  crops,  and  that  the  loss  on 
barley  on  account  of  price  manipulation  and  doctoring  of  grades 
was  not  less  than  20c.  per  bushel,  and  at  times  as  much  as  25c.  per 
bushel. 

Total  Loss  in  the  Marketing  of  the  Crop  of  1915 

Estimating  that  farmers  marketed  within  the  time  of  depressed 
prices  four  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat,  five  hundred  million 
bushels  each  of  corn  and  oats  and  160  million  bushels  of  barley, 
and  deducting  from  the  tolls,  as  indicated  on  the  tables,  4c.  for 
wheat  and  corn  and  3c.  for  oats  and  barley,  as  legitimate  profits, 
which  is  more  than  they  ever  admit  taking,  and  the  loss  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country  reaches  the  enormous  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  through  price  manip- 
ulation alone,  without  counting  the  hundred  and  one  lesser  tricks 
of  the  trade  the  grain  gamblers  use  to  relieve  the  farmers  of  their 
hard-earned  cash. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Armours,  the  Pattens,  the  Leiters 
and  their  associates  are  approaching  the  billionaire  mark,  while  the 
thinking  people  of  our  country  are  becoming  more  concerned  as 
year  succeeds  year  because  of  the  rapid  increase  of  tenant  farmers? 

A  Gigantic  Power  to  Combat 

Yet,  to  control  this  mighty  octopus  that  reaches  out  in  all  di- 
rections is  a  herculean  undertaking.  It  controls  all  trade  journals, 
is  able  to  silence  nearly  all  of  the  agricultural  papers  .and  its  in- 
fluence is  ever  potent  with  a  majority  of  the  metropolitan  press. 

From  each  of  the  great  terminal  markets  a  well-trained  army 
of  solicitors  circulates  through  tributary  territory  disseminating 
such  news  as  is  deemed  advantageous  to  the  speculative  interests, 
pleading  the  cause  of  their  masters  to  farmers,  merchants  and  local 
elevator  men  with  fluency,  determination  and  effect.  Its  far-reach- 
ing power  determines  the  policy  of  great  cities,  wields  a  potential 
influence  upon  the  action  of  states  and  reaches  even  the  capitol  at 
Washington. 

Farmers  should  organize  to  crush  this  monster  combine  that 
preys  alike  on  producer  and  consumer. 


JAPAN  AND  AMERICA  BULWARKS 

OF  PEACE 

Dr.  Jokichi  Takamine 

In  the  July  FORUM  appeared  a  very  savage  attack  on  Japa- 
nese motives  and  aims  as  a  world  power.  THE  FORUM 
now  presents  a  strong  answer  from  a  representative  Japanese — 
Dr.  Takamine,  Director  of  the  East  and  West  Press  Bureau. 
Dr.  Takamine  takes  the  broad  statesmanlike  view — let  Japan  and 
America  stand  together  as  Bulwarks  of  Peace. 

THE  task  to  which  THE  FORUM  invites  me,  namely  formulat- 
ing a  reply  to  the  article  in  the  July  number  entitled  "What  is 
Behind  the  Japanese  Peril?"  and  signed  "Sigmund  Henschen"  is 
not  at  all  inviting.  In  treatment  of  grave  subjects  one  expects 
gravity.  I  do  not  think  you  can  describe  the  article  in  question  as 
grave  or  advanced,  in  a  manner  fitting  it  for  serious  reply.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  characterize,  nov^  affecting  a  tone  of  raillery 
and  otherwise  comporting  itself  in  a  manner  of  presenting  instances 
that  may  be  described  as  fugitive  and  erratic.  When,  for  instance, 
a  w^riter  attacking  a  nationality  inserts  in  a  spirit  of  mockery  w^hat 
he  imagines  to  be  the  reply  to  his  charges,  it  leaves  one  very  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  character,  no  less  than  the  decorum  of  the  inter- 
locutor. I  w^ould,  therefore,  respectfully  dismiss  the  writer  from 
my  thoughts  as  something  painful  to  contemplate. 

Answer  his  article  in  his  spirit  I  certainly  shall  not.  There 
are  matters  too  solemn  for  light  jesting,  and  which,  above  all, 
should  not  be  discussed  in  an  angry  spirit.  The  article  is  an  off- 
spring of  what  has  long  been  known  as  the  Hobson  propaganda. 
It  consists  mainly  in  the  Hobson  story  of  a  hurry  order  to  the 
garrison  in  the  Philippine  Islands  due  to  official  "nervousness"  to 
concentrate  at  Corregidor  Island  in  Manila  Bay,  and  a  subsequent 
order  to  occupy  and  fortify  a  mountain  across  the  Bay — all  against 
the  possible  landing  of  an  invading  Japanese  army — that  never 
came.  "Sigmund  Henschen"  may  intend  merely  to  show  how 
poorly  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  resist  invasion  and  how 
ticklish  Japan's  relations  with  the  United  States  were  at  the  time — 
1913.  The  explanation  already  offered  in  America  that  the  whole 
thing  was  simply  a  "war-game"  maneuvre  may,  however,  be  the 
true  one.  In  any  case,  it  naturally  is  not  a  matter  for  a  Japanese 
like  myself  to  discuss  at  length.  An  ammunition  shortage  in  an 
American  fort  is  surely  an  exclusively  American  question  when 
perfect  peace  had  long  preceded,  and,  as  we  know,  followed  the 
date  mentioned. 
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To  discuss  the  alleged  instances  of  Japanese  with  cameras  seek- 
ing fortress  photos  and  plans  would  doubtless  lead  to  a  cul  de  sac 
like  the  Philadelphia  case  wherein  a  Japanese  student  and  an  Amer- 
ican professor  figured,  with  like  allegations  first  printed  in  the 
newspapers  and  subsequently  declared  baseless.  "Sigmund  Hen- 
schen"  alleges  that  the  United  States  Intelligence  Bureau  and 
locally  the  Philippine  branch  of  the  same  indulged  in  similar  curi- 
osity as  to  Japanese  fortresses — notably  at  Nagasaki.  What,  one 
may  ask,  does  all  this  amount  to?  Only  to  this :  it  is  the  business 
of  the  U.  S.  Intelligence  Department  to  post  itself  on  all  facts  of 
armament  and  fortification  in  foreign  countries,  and  his  man  with 
a  scar  on  his  forearm,,  sustained  as  he  scurried  away  to  avoid 
arrest,  was,  if  he  exists  at  all,  simply  a  very  prudent  seeker  after 
knowledge  which  Japan  for  its  own  reasons  did  not  wish  sewn 
broadcast.  There  is  no  secret  about  this  practice.  The  zones  in 
which  photographs  may  not  be  taken  of  scenery  are  rigidly  marked 
and  widely  proclaimed  in  Japan  as  they  are  in  Germany,  Austria, 
France  and  Italy.  One  must  remember  that  every  national  mili- 
tary general  staff  in  the  civilized  world  is  engaged  in  the  same  hunt 
for  information  which  the  other  powers  would  keep  to  themselves. 
To  what  length  such  agents  or  "spies"  would  go  to  gain  such  infor- 
mation is  purely  a  question  of  the  purse  at  the  command  of  the 
chief  Intelligence  of^cer  and  the  importance  of  the  military  sector 
in  a  campaign  by  land  or  sea.  That  "Sigmund  Henschen,"  like 
Mr.  George  Bronson  Rea,  should  see  "in  every  bush  an  officer"  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  He  sees  it  in  Hawaii  with  an  aviator,  in  all 
parts  of  California,  in  New  York  even — along  the  line  of  Harlem 

Valley — and  so  on.  Whether  there  is  any  truth  or  not  in  his  stories 
— and  probably  not — they  signify  nothing  as  to  actual  international 

relations,  and  may  as  well  be  German  or  Austrian  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, English  or  French  official  activities,  as  those  from  far  off  Japan. 
Most  likely  of  all,  it  would  be  polite  to  infer,  they  are  aberrations. 

It  is  hard  to  sit  still  while  the  capture  of  Tsing  Tao  is  described 
as  something  Japan  declared  war  on  Germany  simply  to  get.  Such 
a  statment  is  so  at  odds  with  the  event  which  was  spread  at  length 
before  the  world  as  it  occurred.  It  should  be  enough  to  mention  it. 
"Sigmund  Henschen*s"  discussion  of  what  he  so  ambiguously  calls 
the  "triangle  quadrilateral"  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  in  another  class. 
The  fact  that  the  Marshall  Islands  are  in  Japanese  instead  of  Ger- 
man hands,  as  well  as  the  writer's  essay  on  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Guam,  are  matters  outside  of  lay  discussion.  One  may 
remind  the  public  that  the  seizure  was  a  war  measure  and  that  the 
war  is  not  yet  over. 

How  is  one  to  deal  with  the  statement  that  there  are  260,000 
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Japanese  in  Mexico.  Where  are  they?  Japan  has  knowledge  of 
only  2,381  or  so,  and  all  in  sore  strait  as  to  the  intentions  in  their 
regard  of  the  irresponsible  captains  of  banditti.  "Sigmund  Hen- 
schen,"  in  spite  of  his  erratic  method,  builds,  however,  up  to  one 
point.  The  sum  total  of  his  article  is  that  Japan  is  a  formidable 
first  class  power  by  sea  and  by  land  and  one  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Let  me,  then,  at  my  first  point  of  agreement  with  the  writer  start 
with  the  picture  of  two  great  powers,  each  well-equipped,  each 
solvent  and  potentially  great,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  figuring  on  what  would  result  from 
a  clash  such  as  writers  like  "Sigmund  Henschen"  are  apparently 
aiming  to  bring  about,  with  its  train  of  suffering,  loss  and  horror. 
Peoples  are  not  wiped  out  nowadays  in  the  bloodiest  wars.  Per- 
manent conquest  of  great  peoples  is  impossible.  No  lodgment 
that  Japan  might  gain  on  American  soil  could  be  lasting.  No  inva- 
sion of  Japan  or  its  possessions  could  remain  undisputed  while  a 
handful  of  its  people  remained  alive.  Let  all  such  propositions  be 
left  to  the  professional  soldier  as  problems  in  tactics  and  strategy, 
or  to  the  machinations  of  the  agents  of  other  governments  than 
those  directly  involved.  I  mean  specifically  in  this  category  the 
agents  of  Germany  and  China.  The  German  agent  obviously  seeks 
to  stir  up  trouble  in  a  troubled  world  for  trouble's  sake:  the  Chi- 
nese agent  seeks  to  detach  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  from 
Japan  in  the  idea  that  thus  the  latter  power  may  feel  itself  less  free 
in  dealing  with  its  big  Mongol  neighbor.  Probably  with  th<^  death 
of  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  the  latter  will  cease  to  operate  in  America.  The 
object  of  each  set  of  agents  is  a  sheer  futility,  just  as  the  problems 
of  the  professional  soldier  are  mere  academic  mathematical  calcu- 
lations not  for  a  moment  to  be  translated  into  terms  of  human  flesh 
and  blood. 

Let  us,  on  the  contrary,  see  these  two  great  Powers — the 
United  States  and  Japan — acting  on  a  common  understanding,  one 
answering  for  the  American  and  the  other  for  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Each  should  have  the  visible  strength  to  be 
what  it  stands  for.  With  such  an  understanding,  natural  and  or- 
derly, commerce  would  expand  and  the  two  peoples  radiate  a  com- 
mon sympathy  that  would  challenge  the  respect  of  the  world, 
assure  the  peace  of  the  Pacific  shores  and  force  the  quarrelsome 
and  the  greedy  to  take  their  quarrels  and  their  greed  elsewhere. 
To  do  this  adequately  entails  in  the  present  unperfected  state  of 
humanity  some  expenditure,  perhaps  heavy  expenditure,  but  no 
greater  than  the  countries  named  are  ready  and  able  to  bear. 
There  cannot  be,  I  assume,  any  safe  forecast  made  now  that  will 
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insure  a  commanding  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  short  of 
that  assumption  of  the  burden  of  preparedness.  A  great  war  of 
unexampled  bloodiness  and  financial  outpouring  will  presently — 
in  a  day  or  a  year  or  a  short  span  of  years — come  to  an  end.  Ex- 
haustion on  both  sides  of  the  conflict  may  be  so  pronounced  as  to 
preclude  either  side  mapping  out  America  or  Japan,  China  or  India 
for  the  next  turn  of  the  engines  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  tre- 
mendous forces  have  before  now  collapsed  under  the  pressure  of 
still  greater  forces  applied  in  an  ascending  scale,  and  the  victor 
has  felt  that  the  world  was  at  his  feet  for  a  football.  That  is  the 
moment  when  two  great  Powers  like  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
unexhausted  by  war,  and  replenished  and  reinforced  in  addition  by 
the  profits  of  neutrality,  could  without  a  word  of  threat  or  a  particle 
of  menace  say  to  such  a  victor  with  the  blood-lust  in  his  eyes: 
**Thou  shalt  not." 

We  have  seen  that  treaties  bind  some  and  do  not  bind  others. 
Live,  common  interest  and  like  ideals  bind  more  securely. 

Take  the  case  of  China !  Japan  has  a  great  advantage  of  near- 
ness in  competing  for  the  Chinese  trade  in  such  commodities  as 
she  can  produce  of  standard  quality  and  relative  cheapness.  Inas- 
much as  she  could  not  even  if  she  would  supply  that  entire  trade, 
it  will  not  require  much  renunciation  on  her  part  to  stand  by  her 
agreements  as  to  the  "open  door."  She  will  besides  have  a  need 
for  large  imports  herself,  which  the  other  countries  may  supply  or 
withhold.  In  fine,  the  "open  door"  is  the  "open  sesame"  for  her 
own  material  progress.  Respect  for  the  territorial  integrity  of 
China  will,  outside  her  own  inner  convictions,  be  the  price  she 
must  pay  for  the  amicable  regard  of  every  first  class  Power  that 
turns  a  manufacturing  machine.  I  am  putting  these  things  on  the 
naked  ground,  shorn  of  sentiment,  of  ideality.  And,  believe  me, 
Japan  is  not  wanting  in  either. 

Much,  indeed,  do  the  irritants  like  "Sigmund  Henschen''  smack 
their  lips  over  the  prospect  of  Japan  blowing  up  the  Panama  Canal : 
they  fairly  revel  in  the  idea.  Give  us,  then  a  union  of  interests  with 
the  United  States  which  shall  make  the  Panama  Canal  as  impor- 
tant to  Japan  as  the  railroad  from  Tokio  to  Yokohama!  Neither 
is  there  any  doubt  that  under  such  affirmative  conditions  the  ques- 
tions of  racial  mutual  respect,  the  matter  of  labor  immigration,  the 
protection  of  trade-marks  and  other  minor  questions  should  better 
reach  abiding  settlement  in  a  wholly  friendly  two-sided  endeavor 
to  solve  them  amicably  as  they  may  arise.  At  present,  these  deli- 
cate matters  are  loosely  discussed  by  irresponsibles  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pacific  to  no  good  end. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  present  virtual  absence  of 
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American  mercantile  shipping  from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  will 
last.  I  can  have  nothing  to  say  regarding  the  causes  of  that  short- 
age. It  is  the  affair  of  America,  and  has  naturally  been  of  advan- 
tage to  the  shipping  interests  of  Japan;  but  it  has  been  a  detriment 
to  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Freights  have  been  offered 
in  volume  that  could  not  be  handled  expeditiously,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  such  delay  invariably  acts  farther  back  on  the  domestic 
manufacturer  or  producer  in  preventing  the  offering  of  goods  to  be 
transported.  Thus  Japan  on  the  whole  has  been  probably  a  loser, 
as  the  United  States  undoubtedly  has  been.  Now,  under  condi- 
tions of  full  and  active  friendliness,  if  the  United  States  chose  to 
continue  its  present  attitude  to  its  own  shipping,  why  could  not 
American  capital  invest  in  shipping  built  and  operated  under  the 
flag  of  Japan,  taking  advantage  of  the  cheaper  Japanese  labor  for 
construction  and  operation? 

If,  too,  American  manufacturers  possessed  indubitable  advan- 
tages in  any  particular  line,  the  Japanese  user  of  the  object  or  the 
commodity  could  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer. 

A  score  of  mutually  agreeable  possibilities  could  develop  from 
the  practical  union  of  two  such  Powers,  but  to  the  world  at  large 
it  would  be  a  bulwark  and  guarantee  of  peace  over  half  the  globe. 
This  hope  and  this  ideal  stand  for  progress.  We  may  well  let  the 
dancing-jacks  of  the  yellow-press  and  the  foreign  agents  in  Japan 
and  America  ululate,  if  their  crying  out  results  in  a  firm  under- 
standing between  the  two  Powers,  both  faithful  and  bo^h  full 
armed  to  stand  off  aggressors. 

It  pleases  the  sophists  and  casuists  and  frank  enemies  of  Japan 
to  bring  forward  anything  that  may  be  twisted  into  a  menace  to 
this  class  or  that,  but  they  leave  entirely  out  of  sight  the  mighty 
forces  of  commerce  which  make  absolutely  for  peace  and  mutual 
national  advancement.  Have  they  the  smallest  conception  of  the 
ties  of  trade  that  bind  the  two  nations?  Who  is  Japan's  biggest 
customer?  The  United  States.  The  detailed  figures  for  1915  are 
not  at  hand,  but  on  account  of  the  large  export  trade  in  war  muni- 
tions, foodstuffs  and  textile  supplies  to  the  allied  nations,  notably 
Russia,  there  is  much  departure  from  the  normal  of  import  and  ex- 
port totals  in  Japan  as  in  the  United  States  where  a  similar  dislo- 
cation of  percentage  occurs.  Remember  that  a  yen  is  half  a  dollar; 
and  then  realize  that  in  1914  the  United  States,  including  Hawaii, 
took  yen  3,877,000  in  Japanese  rice  out  of  a  total  of  yen  4,974,000 
exported;  in  tea  the  United  States  took  yen  11,705,000  out  of  a 
total  of  yen  12,709,000;  in  raw  silk  the  United  States  took  yen 
134,799,000  out  of  a  total  of  yen   161,797,000;  in  tablecloths  the 
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United  States  took  yen  1,224,000  out  of  a  total  of  yen  1,647,000 ;  in 
hats  and  caps  the  United  States  took  yen  3,089,000  out  of  yen 
4,238,000 ;  in  pottery  the  United  States  took  yen  3,141,000  out  of  a 
total  of  yen  5,913,000 ;  in  fancy  mattings  the  United  States  took  yen 
1,863,000  out  of  a  total  of  yen  2,813,000 ;  in  toys  the  United  States 
took  yen  1,034,000  out  of  a  total  of  yen  2,591,000.  And  in  all  other 
items  solid  percentages  with  amounts  growing  from  year  to  year. 
It  has  already  been  computed  that  of  Japan's  total  exports  for  1915, 
amounting  to  $304,000,000,  29  per  cent,  went  to  the  United  States, 
20  per  cent,  to  China;  11  per  cent,  to  Asiatic  Russia;  10  per  cent,  to 
Great  Britain,  and  6  per  cent,  each  to  France  and  British  India. 
The  remainder  went  chiefly  to  Asia  and  Australia.  The  United 
States  supplied  20  per  cent,  of  Japan's  $266,000,000  worth  of  im- 
ports. Japan's  leading  import  article  is  cotton,  of  which  the  United 
States  last  year  supplied  about  $28,000,000  worth.  India  was  first, 
with  about  $70,000,000  worth. 

Dry  as  these  figures  are  and  out  of  place  as  they  may  seem, 
the  lowest  one  of  them,  I  humbly  hold,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
biggest  of  the  ^'Sigmund  Henschen"  type  of  "roorback"  as  ridicu- 
lous ante-election  stories  are  called.  Every  pound  of  tea,  every 
pound  of  raw  silk  is  a  soldier  of  peace  and  goodwill.  Let  us  rely 
broadly  on  these  actual  things  of  amity  and  honest  trading  to 
offset  the  mean  suggestions  and  corrupting  implications  of  those 
who  would  get  into  opposing  camps  two  great  nations  charged 
with  the  guardianship  of  the  peace  of  half  the  world. 


THE  JAPANESE  "BUGABOO." 

"ROYCE    ROUNSEVELLE." 

The  yellow  newspapers  and  professional  war  agitators  have 
already  plunged  us  in  war  with  Japan.  "Hoards"  of  Asiatics 
are  pictured  overflowing  our  Pacific  seaboard,  with  our  defenses 
shattered,  our  cities  laid  in  ruins,  our  mint  at  San  Francisco 
looted,  our  fair  California  laid  waste,  Panama  Canal  blown  up, 
Magdalena  Bay  occupied,  Honolulu  and  the  Philippines  in  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians — imagination  knows  no  bounds.  Is  such 
a  peril  threatened?  Do  the  Japanese  sing:  "God  strafe  the 
United  States"?  Mr.  "Rounsevelle,"  formerly  a  United  States 
Consular  representative,  presents  a  somewhat  different  view 
from  the  yellows  of  militant  pen  and  portentous  voice. 

I  BELIEVE  some  good  people  some  years  ago  attempted  to  pro- 
mulgate a  universal  language.  It  v^as  called  Volpiik.  Unfortun- 
ately it  never  became  popular.  If  it  had,  I  believe  that  there  would 
be  no  Japanese  peril.  The  greatest  peril  that  can  come  to  two 
individuals  is  lack  of  a  common  understanding.  A  common  under- 
standing takes  its  fountain  head  in  a  common  tongue.  Common 
sense  is  the  natural  sequence  of  common  understanding.  The 
quizzical  stranger  on  our  shores,  who  is  alien  in  race  and  tongue, 
is  quickly  interpreted  as  a  suspicious  character  or  spy.  I  believe 
human  nature  and  human  emotions  are  much  the  same  the  world 
over,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  common  language,  human  nature 
is  invariably  misunderstood.  I  believe  that  the  Japanese  mind  is 
sadly  interpreted  by  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  oriental,  as  I  have  found  him,  differs  little  in  his  char- 
acter and  mental  qualities  from  the  average  human  being  on  a 
similar  plane  of  life  in  any  other  nation.  He  is  primarily  domestic, 
loves  his  home  and  children,  has  pride  in  his  person,  is  loyal  to  his 
flag,  and  worships  his  God.  He  is  governed  and  animated  by  the 
same  aspirations  as  the  citizen  of  any  country — except  perhaps 
he  is  a  little  more  intelligent  and  much  more  philosophical.  This 
applies  alike  to  the  "coolie,"  as  we  have  classed  the  more  elemental 
grades  of  orientals,  and  to  the  upper  classes.  In  Japan  and  in 
China,  the  "coolie"  of  yesterday  may  be  the  prime  minister  of  to- 
morrow. Li  Hung  Chang  was  a  "coolie";  so  was  Alarquis  Ito; 
though,  in  fact,  neither  was  regarded  as  a  "coolie"  in  his  own 
country. 

The  "coolies,"  or  "farm  hands,"  who  have  come  from  Japan  to 
the  United  States,  are,  of  course,  of  the  masses.  They  are  re- 
cruited, as  from  Europe,  from  the  farms  and  from  the  by-ways  of 
the  cities,  and  they  are  laborers,  not  "scum."  The  scum  of  Japan, 
or  China,  seldom  rises  from  the  sloth  of  its  own  environment.    The 
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Japanese  are  a  remarkably  active  and  industrious  people,  due  to 
their  form  of  liberal  government,  their  love  of  home  and  family, 
and  their  close  competition  for  a  livelihood.  The  upper  classes, 
who  are  recruited  largely  from  the  masses,  as  in  America,  are  the 
peers  in  intelligence  of  any  races  on  the  earth,  though  of  recent 
development  and  achievement.  They  do  not  want  war  with  the 
United  States,  any  more  than  we  want  war  with  them.  In  their 
adoption  of  foreign  methods  of  government,  they  have  taken  on 
certain  usages  and  tricks  of  modern  military  nations.  They  bor- 
rowed ^'civilization"  from  us,  civil  government  from  England,  gov- 
ernment ownership  from  France,  and  militarism  from  Germany. 
Their  pupils  were  sent  out  to  every  military  and  naval  school  of  the 
world,  and  brought  home  all  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  sys- 
tems they  sought  to  apply  to  their  rapidly  expanding  and  changing 
regime,  necessary  to  meet  the  opening  trade  and  diplomacy  of  the 
world. 

Thus,  we  find  Japanese  "spies"  gathering  data  about  our  land ; 
Japanese  merchants  putting  into  practice  sharp  Yankee  practices 
of  trade;  Japanese  statesmen  growing  rich  through  government 
franchises;  Japanese  farmers  seeking  land  and  public  school  privi- 
leges; Japanese  marine  men  building  disappearing  batteries,  de- 
veloping high  explosives,  constructing  great  dreadnaughts.  They 
are  not  doing  these  things  for  aught  but  the  same  reason  that  we 
are:  for  development  and  defense. 

Japan  saw  England,  Germany  and  Russia  gobbling  up  China. 
She  regards  herself  as  the  Great  Britain  of  the  East;  and  her  over- 
flowing population  and  extending  manufacturing  interests  de- 
mand that  she  strengthen  herself  against  trade  annihilation. 
Japan  has  no  ambitions  across  the  Pacific.  "We  must  spread  out," 
said  Japan's  greatest  statesman  to  me.  "We  are  a  manufacturing 
nation.  Only  half  our  land  is  possible  for  cultivation.  China  and 
Korea  are  our  natural  and  sure  market.  We  understand  their 
wants.  We  know  how  to  manufacture  to  please  them.  We  are  of 
the  same  race  and  the  same  language." 

Said  the  late  Admiral  Coughlan — "We  shall  probably  never 
fight  the  Japanese."  Said  the  late  Admiral  Bob  Evans,  "Talk  of 
war  (with  Japan)  is  a  myth."  Conditions  have  not  changed; 
neither  has  geography.  The  Japanese  are  an  intelligent  people 
The  Japanese  government  desires  legitimate  and  natural  expansio 
in  Asia.  They  are  entitled  to  it,  if  they  can  secure  it  honorably,  as 
we  secured  our  territory  from  France,  Spain  and  Mexico---just  a* 
Japan  secured  her  predominance  in  Korea  and  Manchuria.  Virile, 
intelligent  nations  expand  in  natural  evolution ;  but  growing  pains 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  explosive  militant  emotions. 
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Japanese  statesmen — and  Japan  is  ruled  by  men  of  the  people — 
big,  self-made  men  who  seldom  make  mistakes — know  that  war 
with  the  United  States  is  a  myth.  They  know  that  aside  from  the 
two  or  three  sections  in  the  Philippines  and  Honolulu,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  is  invulnerable  to  a  military  attack.  They 
know  that  to  hold  those  territories  against  us,  even  could  Great 
Britain's  assent  be  secured,  would  be  folly.  They  know  that  the 
cost  of  a  war  with  the  United  States  could  not  be  financed.  They 
know  that  a  divided  navy  would  eventually  mean  defeat.  They 
know  that  they  could  not  land  enough  men  on  our  shores,  even  if 
any,  to  hold  the  point  of  landing.  It  took  a  month  to  land  25,000 
men  on  Chinese  shores  in  1901,  and  every  available  ship  was  put 
into  transport  service  for  men,  equipment,  munitions,  and  com- 
missary— and  the  shores  of  the  United  States  are  thirty  days  away, 
while  the  shores  of  China  are  less  than  three  days.  Coal  was  plen- 
tiful and  near-by,  and  the  Chinese  were  without  a  navy.* 

But  aside  from  the  folly  of  a  Trans-Pacific  invasion,  the  Japa- 
nese are  not  seeking  war  with  us  or  any  nation — hardly  even  China. 
In  the  case  of  China,  they  know  that  diplomacy  will  accomplish 
more  than  war.  Diplomacy,  the  Japanese  understand,  because  they 
are  a  highly  intelligent  people.  No  native  race  in  the  world's  his- 
tory has  ever  emerged  from  seclusion  and  lifted  itself  into  a  world 
power  in  industry,  science,  and  culture,  as  has  Japan  almost  wholly 
without  civil  strife  or,  with  two  exceptions,  international  warfare. 

There  is  scattered  a  lot  of  buncomb  in  this  country  in  the  catch 
phrase  of  ''the  Japanese  peril,"  largely  stimulated  because  ol  a  local 
question  in  California — a  local  labor  and  social  question.  Cali- 
fornia has  developed  its  agriculture  and  industries  by  cheap  ori- 
ental labor  but  denies  to  orientals  the  rights  of  other  immigrants, 
perhaps  with  some  reason,  for  the  Japanese  farmers  and  farm  hands 
produce  something  like  90%  of  the  crops  of  the  state.  But  the 
situation  is  not  more  a  cause  of  war  than  the  outbreak  of  a  Mafia 
is  a  cause  of  war  with  Italy,  or  the  explosion  of  a  few  over-zealous 
German-Americans  is  a  cause  of  war  with  Germany,  or  the  hold- 
up of  American  mails  and  American  shipping  in  European  ports  is 
a  cause  of  war  with  England.  These  are  questions  for  diplomacy 
to  settle  and  courts  to  adjudicate. 

'T  am  tired,  tired  of  protesting  that  there  is  no  situation — no 
cause,  no  reason  for  war  or  unfriendliness,"  said  a  great  Japanese 
statesman  recently.  "It  is  preposterous  to  attempt  to  kindle  a 
'situation'  out  of  manufactured  opinion.  There  is  no  shadow,  no 
lurking  skeleton,  no  lurking  ghost."  I  talked  with  a  recent  Japa- 
nese Ambassador  at  Washington.     When  I  mentioned  the  thread- 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  was  present  at  the  landing. 
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worn  topic  of  ''the  Japanese  peril,"  he  fairly  jumped  from  his  chair. 
"Jingoism,  political  buncomb,  rank  folishness!  There  is  no  issue. 
There  can  be  no  issue  I  Our  governments  are  agreed  on  all  policies 
that  concern  the  East.  We  are  overwhelmed  with  war  debts !  We 
want  peace  and  the  development  of  our  commerce  in  China,  just  as 
you  do  and  just  as  has  been  guaranteed  under  the  open  door  policy." 

Says  another  eminent  Japanese:  *'Our  people  are  seeking  to 
expand  by  the  same  enterprising  trade  methods  that  are  character- 
istic of  the  Americans.  We  want  all  the  trade  in  China  we  can. get 
and  on  equal  terms  with  you.  Our  bankers  and  merchants  are 
speaking  English ;  we  are  learning  the  language  of  your  merchants 
and  traders  in  the  east.  We  shall  get  along  and  understand  each 
other  better  and  better." 

When  our  troops  landed  in  the  Philippines,  we  were  glad  to  let 
in  the  Chinese  coolies  by  the  thousands  to  do  the  work.  The  natives 
wouldn't  work  for  us.  They  yv^ouldn't  do  much  work  for  anybody, 
not  even  themselves.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  shiploads  of  coolies 
that  were  sent  over  from  Hong  Kong  and  Amoy,  industry  would 
have  been  paralyzed  and  the  army  without  a  commissary  train  from 
its  base  to  its  fighting  lines.  There  may  come  a  time,  after  the 
European  war,  when  these  United  States  will  welcome  Japanese 
and  even  Chinese  labor.  The  flow  of  immigration  from  Europe 
has  stopped.  It  is  doubtful  if  Europe  will  permit  it  to  recur  again, 
even  if  the  European  peasant  should  seek  to  come  to  this  country. 
Who  will  do  the  day  labor  in  this  country?  Who  will  build,  con- 
struct, dig  and  serve — not  the  day  laborer  and  servant  of  yester- 
day? He  is  either  promoted  to  the  skilled  labor  class,  or  has  gone 
home  to  fight  and  perhaps  lies  dead  on  some  European  battlefield. 
Who  then  will  answer  the  call,  so  universal  in  the  land,  for  labor? 
This  is  a  big  question  and  one  that  may  let  down  the  bars,  as  they 
were  let  down  in  Manila  in  1899  and  1900.  In  Mexico  the  oriental 
is  settling  and  rearing  families,  intermarrying  and  becoming  a 
citizen.  Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  the  Yellow  Peril  will 
have  turned  into  the  Yellow  Solution. 

It  is  a  question  for  statesmanship  and  sensible  economic  legis- 
lation, not  war.  It  is  a  question  for  educators  and  social  scientists. 
We  have  from  time  to  time  fought  and  restricted  immigration.  We 
have  studied  its  racial  aspects  and  have  contemplated  its  poten- 
tialities in  the  light  of  a  melting-pot;  but  in  this  1916  we  have 
been  confronted  with  the  "peril"  of  its  racial  affiliations.  We  have 
found  ourselves,  just  what  we  are,  a  little  Europe  grown  big,  after 
all.  That  is,  a  conglomerate  citizenry  in  which  the  blood  of  Europe 
responds  to  a  motherland  and  a  fatherland.  We  have  passed  the 
crisis  and  find  that  the  American  citizen  is  no  less  so  because  his 
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grandmother  or  grandfather  spoke  a  different  language  and  served 
a  different  flag.  May  the  principle  not  expand  still  farther  and  en- 
compass, as  did  Europe  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the 
blood  of  the  Orient?  These  are  questions  that  have  to  do  with  the 
Japanese  "peril,"  the  economic  and  social  phase  of  it. 

I  have  lived  in  the  Orient,  in  India,  China,  the  Philippines  and 
Japan.  I  have  seen  the  Englishman,  the  German,  the  Frenchman, 
the  Austrian,  the  Belgian,  the  Russian,  in  the  office,  in  the  ware- 
house, in  the  marts  of  trade  and  in  the  club,  hotel  and  halls  of  gov- 
ernment, at  peace  and  comity  with  each  other.  I  have  heard  them 
speaking  each  other's  language  and  have  seen  them  united  in  busi- 
ness and  in  agreement  on  phases  of  civil  and  religious  rights.  I  have 
seen  together  in  great  cities  conglomerate  races  working  together 
without  strife  and  with  understanding  to  mutual  profit  and  better- 
ment. I  see  no  peril  in  such  a  mixture  of  the  races,  given  the 
common  denominator  of  a  common  desire  to  attain  legitimate  aspi- 
rations. 

In  this  country  I  see  professional  agitators,  propagandists  and 
adventurers,  war  fantatics  and  lobbyists  for  carpet  bagging  fran- 
chise seeking  promoters,  raising  a  cry  of  suspicion  against  the  Japa- 
nese. I  see  "interests"  in  the  far  away  Philippines  building  ghosts 
and  casting  shadows  of  Nippon's  aggressions  across  peaceful  land- 
scapes. But  I  do  not  see  war  in  the  heart  of  Japan,  that  debt-bur- 
dened, peaceful,  efficient  nation — the  Yankees  of  the  East.  Japa- 
nese statesmen ;  the  men  who  guide  thg.t  almost-republic,  are  the 
A.M's,  Ph.D's  and  LL.D's  of  Oxford,  Bohn,  Yale,  Harvard,  Cor- 
nell, Leland  Stanford  and  Princeton.  They  are  not  the  fire-eating 
masques  of  grotesque  cartoonists  of  old  Nippon.  They  are  studied 
in  the  arts  of  peace  and  culture,  as  are  our  own  statesmen — not 
spiritless  or  without  the  "Bushido"  spirit — they  can  fight  and  fight 
to  the  sacrifice  of  all  on  the  altar  of  their  country,  but  they  are  as 
free  from  the  spirit  of  hate  toward  the  United  States  as  are  the 
simple  peasants  who  till  the  rice  paddies  and  water  the  lillies  in 
their  gardens.  The  Pacific  Coast  needs  a  strong  army  of  American 
soldiers ;  needs  a  powerful  fleet  of  battleships  and  auxiliaries ;  needs 
the  same  consideration  from  Congress  as  does  the  Atlantic.  Pre- 
paredness against  the  passions  of  men  swayed  beyond  the  control 
of  diplomacy,  is  the  only  peril  that  demands  vigorous  attention 
whether  against  Japan,  or  any  other  nation  whose  peoples  and 
affairs  extend  to  American  soil. 


ALCOHOL  AND  CRIME 

Robert   Blackwood 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  phases  of  the  continual  dispute 
between  prohibitionists  and  anti-prohibitionists  is  the  shift  from 
emotional  arguments  to  fact  arguments.  The  Forum  pre- 
sents one  side  of  this  dispute  in  this  issue,  and  will  present  the 
answering  facts  in  a  future  number. 

THAT  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  the  chief  cause  of 
crime  is  an  assertion  constantly  made  by  the  advocates  of 
prohibitory  laws.  The  percentage  of  crimes  alleged  to  be  due  to 
this  cause  is  variously  stated  as  from  seventy  to  ninety  per  cent., 
but  all  prohibitionists  agree  that  liquor-drinking  is  the  principal 
source  of  crime.  So  persistent  have  been  their  statements  to  this 
effect  that  their  iteration  and  reiteration  have  created  a  widespread 
and  deep-rooted  belief  in  their  truth.  The  general  public,  seeing 
these  assertions  made  without  contradiction,  has  accepted  them  as 
a  matter  of  course,  so  that  the  average  citizen,  if  asked  whether 
he  thought  that  drink  is  largely  responsible  for  our  criminals,  would 
unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  affirmative.  If  pressed  for  the  basis 
for  his  opinion^  the  usual  answer  would  be :  "Why,  everybody 
knows  that  the  use  of  liquor  is  the  cause  of  crime.'* 

The  origin  for  this  popular  belief  concerning  the  relation  of 
drinking  to  crime  is  to  be  found  in  the  natural  desire  of  the  crim- 
inal to  avoid  responsibility  for  his  wrongful  acts.  The  man  of 
weak  will  or  crooked  tendencies,  who  violates  the  laws  that  society 
has  made  for  its  protection,  hopes  to  create  sympathy  by  saying, 
"I  was  not  to  blame;  drink  weakened  my  will  and  led  me  to  com- 
mit this  crime."  When  it  was  found  that  credulous  juries  and 
judges  were  inclined  to  look  upon  a  criminal's  drinking  habits  as  a 
reason  for  leniency,  the  plea  became  highly  popular,  so  that  in 
course  of  time  it  became  the  customary  thing  for  a  prisoner  to  say : 
"I  was  drunk/'  or  "drink  made  me  a  criminal."  Al  Jennings,  the 
Oklahoma  train  robber,  relates  in  his  autobiography  that  his  fellow 
prisoners  always  told  the  warden  or  visitors  that  liquor  was  the 
cause  of  their  going  wrong,  but  that  in  private  conversation  with 
him  they  would  admit  that  this  was  only  a  "gag"  to  enlist  sym-j 
pathy,  and  help  to  get  them  out  of  jail  sooner. 

Confusing  Cause  With  Coincident 

A  second  reason  why  the  use  of  liquor  is  popularly  associated! 
with  crime  is  the  indisputable  fact  that  many  men  who  commit| 
crimes  drink  liquors.     The   simple  statement  of  fact  that  eighty 
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per  cent,  of  all  the  adult  males  use  some  kind  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, shows  that  according  to  the  law  of  averages  a  large  percentage 
of  criminals  must  be  drinkers.  But  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
establish  a  connection  between  their  drinking  habits  and  their 
criminal  traits.  The  mere  fact  that  a  criminal  drinks,  does  not 
prove  that  drinking  made  him  a  criminal.  The  notion  that  it  does 
arises  from  the  careles  habit  of  thinking  that  because  a  certain  fact 
is  coexistent  with  a  certain  condition,  the  fact  is  the  cause  of  the 
condition.  The  same  loose  reasoning  applied  to  other  facts  yields 
some  startling  conclusions.  For  instance — the  most  of  criminals 
are  white — therefore  a  white  skin  causes  crime.  Absurd,  of  course, 
and  yet  if  the  mere  fact  that  criminals  drink  is  to  be  deemed  proof 
that  drinking  made  them  criminals,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  their 
pigmentation  is  equally  responsible  for  the  criminal  tendencies  of 
white  men. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  of  Prisons  for 
the  year  1914  (Page  557),  shows  that  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons admitted  to  the  various  prisons  during  that  year,  99  per  cent, 
had  received  religious  instruction  in  their  youth.  What  would  be 
thought  of  an  unbeliever  in  religion  who  should  claim  that  religious 
training  is  the  cause  of  crime?  Yet  there  are  the  facts.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  New  York  State's  criminals  received  religious 
instruction.  According  to  prohibition  logic  this  instruction  made 
them  criminals. 

To  take  another  illustration :  the  same  report  shows  that  of 
all  admissions  to  prisons  in  New  York  State  in  the  year  1914  more 
than  ninety  per  cent,  could  read  and  write.  Will  anyone  pretend 
that  the  capacity  to  read  and  write  made  them  criminals?  To  even 
suggest  such  an  explanation  makes  it  ridiculous.  Yet  it  is  exactly 
on  a  par  with  the  prohibitionist  claim  that  because  some  criminals 
drink,  liquor  makes  criminals. 

Why  Are  Not  All  Drinkers  Criminals? 

Convincing  proof  that  liquor-drinking  does  not  cause  crime  is 
found  in  the  statistics  relating  to  the  number  of  persons  who  drin*k, 
and  the  number  of  criminals.  As  stated  above,  at  least  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  adult  male  population  of  New  York  State  uses  liquor. 
There  are  nearly  3,000,000  adults  in  that  state,  of  whom  2,400,000 
drink.  The  report  of  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons  (Page  554) 
for  1914,  gives  the  number  of  males  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
after  convicition  during  that  year  as  19,293,  or  less  than  ONE 
per  cent.  Two  million  four  hundred  thousand  men  drink.  Of  these 
less  than  one  per  cent,  commit  crimes.  If  liquor  makes  criminals 
of  the  one  per  cent.,  why  does  it  not  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
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ninety-nine  per  cent?  Or  to  put  it  another  way:  if  the  use  of 
liquor  causes  one  per  cent,  of  the  drinkers  to  become  criminals, 
does  it  keep  the  ninety-nine  per  cent,  virtuous?  How  can  drink 
be  held  to  be  the  cause  of  crime,  if  it  afifects  less  than  one  per  cent, 
of  the  men  who  use  it? 

Weak  Wills  and  Strong  Drink. 

The  prohibitionist  reply  to  the  figures  above  quoted  is  that 
liquor  only  makes  criminals  of  people  with  weak  wills,  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  liquor  users 
are  criminals.  If  this  is  true,  does  it  not  show  that  it  is  the  lack 
of  moral  character,  or  of  self-control,  that  leads  both  to  excessive 
drinking,  and  to  crime?  That  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  liquor 
drinkers  are  not  criminals  proves  that  it  is  the  weak  will  of  the 
one  per  cent,  that  is  responsible  for  their  criminal  acts.  If  drinking 
liquor  was  of  itself  the  cause  of  crime,  all  drinkers  should  be  crim- 
inals. When  the  prohibitionists  say  that  liquor-drinking  makes 
criminals  only  of  the  weak-willed,  they  admit  that  it  is  weakness 
of  will  that  is  the  source  of  crime. 

Even  though  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  liquor-drinking 
is  a  factor  in  lessening  self-control,  this  would  not  explain  why  a 
few  people  are  injuriously  affected,  while  ninety-nine  per  cent,  are 
not.  It  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  if  only  one  per  cent,  of  liquor  users 
are  criminals,  the  origin  of  their  criminal  tendencies  must  be  either 
some  inherited  physical  or  mental  weakness,  or  the  result  of  wrong 
training,  or  unfavorable  environment. 

The  Problem  of  Crime. 

Through  all  the  ages  the  question  as  to  why  men  commit 
crimes  has  been  studied  and  discussed,  without  reaching  any  posi- 
tive conclusion.  The  theological  explanation  was  that  crime  is  the 
work  of  the  devil;  that  man,  originally  virtuous,  was  tempted  and 
fell;  and  that  sin  and  crime  are  the  result  of  the  fall  of  Adam. 
Without  entering  into  the  realm  of  theology,  it  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  this  explanation  fails  to  show  why,  if  in  Adam  all 
men  sinned,  all  men  are  not  criminals.  It  is  true  that  all  men  are 
sinners,  in  that  they  do  not  always  live  up  to  the  moral  law,  but 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  do  not  commit  crimes, 
proves  that  natural  depravity  is  not  the  cause  of  crime. 

In  recent  years,  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  criminologists 
is  that  the  chief  causes  of  crime  are :  defective  mentality,  inherited 
weakness  of  will;  malnutrition  (insufficient  or  improper  feeding  in 
childhood)  ;  lack  of  proper  moral  training  in  youth ;  unwise  selec- 
tion by  parents  of  unsuitable  trades  or  vocations ;  and  very  largely. 
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to  poverty.  To  what  extent  these  various  causes  influence  char- 
acter, particularly  in  the  formative  period,  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  students  of  the  problem  that  pov- 
erty, and  the  evils  arising  out  of  it,  such  as  over-work,  too  long 
hours,  child  labor,  crowded  tenements  and  other  unsanitary  hous- 
ing conditions,  are  largely  responsible. 

In  the  poem  **The  Northern  Farmer,"  Tennyson  says: 

"Tisnt  them  as  has  money  as 
Breaks  into  houses  and  steals, 
Tisnt  them  as  has  coats  to  their  backs 
And  takes  their  regular  meals." 

This  homely  philosophy  is  another  way  of  stating  the  conclu- 
sion of  Solomon :  "The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty." 
The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  all  the  criminals  come  from 
the  poorer  classes,  and  in  most  cases  from  the  very  poor,  indicates 
that  this  cause  is  the  chief  factor  in  creating  criminals. 

Serious  Crimes  Have  no  Relation  to  Use  of  Alcohol. 

The  claim  that  liquor  drinking  is  the  cause  of  seventy  or  ninety 
per  cent,  of  crime  is  clearly  disproved  by  a  brief  examination  of 
the  more  serious  offenses  against  the  laws.  There  are  no  complete 
statistics  on  this  subject  for  the  whole  country,  but  those  of  New 
York  State,  with  10,000,000  population,  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
representative.  The  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Prisons 
for  1914,  Pages  494-496,  gives  the  following  record  of  admissions 
to  all  the  state  prisons  for  that  year : 

Total  number  of  prisoners  admitted,  3,368. 
Males,  3,327;  females,  41. 

Convicted  of  abandonment    24 

"   abduction   32 

"   arson    47 

"   bigamy    25 

"  "    burglary  (various  degrees) 780 

"  "    carrying  concealed  and  dangerous  weapons..   127 

"    extortion    23 

"    forgery 106 

"  "    grand  larceny  (various  degrees) 658 

"  "    receiving  stolen  property 100 

"  "    robbery  (various  degrees) 318 

These  offenses  constitute  nearly  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number.  It  will  not  be  seriously  pretended  that  any  considerable 
proportion  of  them  are  due  to  the  use  of  liquor  or  committed  while 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Men  do  not  engage  in  burglary  while 
drunk.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  men  planning  to  commit 
forgery  or  grand  larceny  while  intoxicated.  Drink  has  no  relation 
to  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons,  nor  is  it  responsible  for  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  property.  If  robbers  get  drunk  before  starting  out 
in  search  of  a  victim  the  fact  is  unknown  to  the  police.     Pick- 
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pockets  do  not  work  under  the  inspiration  of  liquor.  It  is  highly 
doubtful  that  men  are  guilty  of  bigamy  because  of  Dutch  courage 
given  by  drink.  So  that  of  this  large  percentage  of  all  serious 
crimes  punished  with  state  prison  sentences,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  drink  was  in  any  way  their  cause,  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  nature  of  the  offenses  show  that  it  had  no  connection  with 
them. 

Another  important  fact  bearing  on  this  question  is  found  in 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  New  York  on  "Statistics 
of  Crime"  for  1914,  which  gives  detailed  records  of  9,088  convic- 
tions for  criminal  offenses  in  that  year.  Of  this  number  the  rec- 
ords show  that  8,351  convicts  were  of  temperate  habits ;  707  intem- 
perate, and  30  "unknown."  The  percentage  of  intemperate  was 
only  7.77;  instead  of  the  alleged  70-90  per  cent. 

Prohibition  Does  Not  Diminish  Crime. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  crimes  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  use  of 
liquor,  the  prohibitionists  advocate  the  enactment  of  laws  forbid- 
ding the  sale,  or  manufacture  for  sale,  of  all  kinds  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  "Pass  prohibitory  laws,"  they  say,  "and  crime,  wicked- 
ness and  evil  will  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  altogether  abolished." 
In  support  of  this  claim,  they  give  what  purport  to  be  statistics 
showing  that  prohibition  has  decreased  crime  in  the  states  that 
have  tried  it. 

Unfortunately  for  the  prohibitionists,  the  reports  from  the 
various  states — wet  and  dry — do  not  support  their  claims.  Thus 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  reports  that  Maine,  which  has 
had  prohibition  for  sixty  years,  has  an  average  of  98.3  sentenced 
prisoners  per  100,000  population.  Wisconsin,  a  wet  state,  has  only 
71.8.  Kansas,  prohibition  for  forty  years,  has  91.1  prisoners  per 
100,000.  Nebraska,  a  neighboring  wet  state,  with  almost  the  same 
soil,  climate,  and  character  of  population,  has  only  55.1.  North 
Dakota,  dry  for  twenty-five  years,  has  63.6  prisoners  per  100,000. 
The  sister  state  of  South  Dakota,  wet,  has  only  47.8.  Georgia, 
prohibition  for  eight  years,  has  191.4  prisoners  per  100,000.  New 
York  State,  said  to  be  the  wettest  in  the  Union,  has  only  137.3. 
These  figures  show  conclusively  that  prohibition  does  not  diminish 
crime,  and  discredit  the  assertions  to  the  contrary  by  the  prohibi- 
tion propaganda. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  of  crime  in  various  wet  and  dry 
states  at  different  periods,  shows  that  in  some  states  crime  has 
materially  increased  under  prohibition.  The  following  figures  are 
taken  from  the  latest  U.  S.  Census  reports : 
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Sentenced  prisoners  in  Maine 

"  Maine 
"  Georgia 
"  Georgia 

"  N 
"  N 


Per  100,000 
population. 

in  1904 70.0 

in  1910 98.3 

in  1904 91.5 

in  1910 191.4 

Dakota  in  1904 54.6 

Dakota  in  1910 63.6 


The  number  of  prisoners  increased  in  Maine  40  per  cent. ;  in 
Georgia  more  than  100  per  cent. ;  in  North  Dakota  nearly  20  per 
cent.  If  prohibition  decreases  crime,  why  was  there  an  increase 
of  crime  in  these  prohibition  states? 

During  the  same  period  1904-1910,  there  was  a  material  de- 
crease in  crime  in  various  license  states.    The  census  reports  show : 

Per  100,000 
population. 

Sentenced  prisoners  in  California  in  1904 210 

"  California   "       "   - 

"  S.  Dakota  ii 

"  S.  Dakota 

"  New  Jersey 

"  New  Jersey  in  1910 117.7 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  California  decreased  almost  18  per 
cent.;  in  South  Dakota  17  per  cent.;  and  in  New  Jersey  12  per 
cent. 

No  sensible  person  claims  that  liquor-drinking  diminished 
crime  in  these  wet  states,  yet  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  as  the 
assertion  that  prohibition  decreases  crime  in  the  dry  states.  Two 
facts  are  clearly  established  by  these  statistics:  that  the  use  of 
liquor  is  not  a  material  factor  in  the  causation  of  crime,  and  that 
prohibition  would  not  in  any  degree  lessen  the  number  of  criminal 
acts. 


n  1910 174.8 

n  1904 57.9 

n  1910 47.8 

n  1904 131.9 


HERBERT  SPENCER'S  "THE  DUTY  OF 

THE  STATE" 

With  Comments  by  the  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Truxton  Beale,  The  Forum  has  been 
reprinting  a  series  of  Herbert  Spencer's  essays  dealing  with  the 
question  of  excessive  governmental  activity.  It  was  Mr.  Beale's 
theory  that  these  essays,  written  more  than  a  generation  ago, 
possessed  a  quality  and  power  of  social  vision  that  makes  them 
of  exceptional  interest  in  the  United  States  to-day,  especially  in 
that  many  of  the  complexities  of  social  and  industrial  evolution 
which  Spencer  foresaw  have  come  to  pass  and  are  problems  we 
are  to-day  trying  hopefully  to  solve.  Mr.  Beale  presented  his 
idea  to  a  number  of  eminent  Americans  and  re-awakened  interest 
in  these  essays,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  greatest  leaders 
of  thought  in  this  country  agreed  to  contribute  comments,  in 
the  light  of  our  present-day  problems,  on  the  Spencer  essays. 
The  series  was  inaugurated  with  Mr.  Beale's  article  on  "The 
State  v.  The  Man  in  America,"  and  since  then  The  Forum 
has  published  seven  of  Spencer's  essays  with  introductions  by 
Elihu  Root,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
David  Jayne  Hill,  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  and  others.— EDITOR. 

MR.  SPENCER,  in  discussing  "The  Duty  of  the  State"  and 
"The  Limit  of  State  Duty,"  considers  a  number  of  ques- 
tions which  are  as  alive  to-day  as  they  ever  were.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Spencer  arraigns  the  administration  of  justice,  which 
he  says  is  so  framed  as  to  operate  with  dispatch  and  severity  on 
those  who  commit  certain  kinds  of  wrongs  that  we  call  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  But  he  points  out  that  there  are  many  other 
wrongs  committed  by  one  man  upon  another,  of  a  civil  character, 
the  remedy  for  which  can  only  be  secured  by  the  one  wronged 
after  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money  as  to  render  the  cost  pro- 
hibitory to  the  poor.  When  Mr.  Spencer  wrote  this  in  1849,  twelve 
years  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  administration  of 
justice  in  England  was  a  disgrace  to  its  civilization,  and  the  criti- 
cisms that  Mr.  Spencer  made  were  much  more  deserved  then  than 
they  now  would  be.  If  one  would  wish  to  see  the  advance  which 
has  been  made  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  England,  he 
should  read  the  description  of  the  reforms  effected  in  that  country 
between  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  and  her  Jubilee  year  in 
1887.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  certainty  of  punishment 
for  crime  and  also  in  the  expedition,  directness  and  simplicity  of 
the  remedy  for  civil  wrongs.  There  is  still  a  serious  defect  in  the 
cost  of  litigation  weighing  heavily  on  the  poor  litigant  and  putting 
a  remedy  for  a  wrong  beyond  his  reach.  We  are  behind  England 
in  the  certainty  of  our  punishment  of  crime  and  also  in  the  expedi- 
tion with  which  cases  are  disposed  of.  I  think  justice  is  not  too 
expensive  with  us,  and  yet  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in 
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this  regard.  I  don't  know  any  field  in  which  taxes  may  be  so  well 
expended  and  with  such  complete  propriety  as  in  relieving  litigants 
from  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  litigation.  Our  ideal  is  equality 
before  the  law.  The  necessary  inequalities  in  means  of  carrying  on 
litigation  prevent  men  from  being  equal  before  the  law.  It  is  in  my 
judgment  the  function  of  the  State  to  make  the  conduct  of  litigation 
as  cheap  as  possible  for  the  poor  litigants,  by  providing  that  the 
public  shall  assume  substantially  all  the  court  costs  in  the  case.  It 
is  said  that  this  will  encourage  litigation  and  that  the  policy  of  the 
law  should  be  to  discourage  it.  I  full  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer  that 
this  is  a  fundamental  error.  It  may  be  that  there  would  be  more 
litigation  than  there  now  is  if  it  was  cheaper  to  carry  it  on,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  machinery  of  the  law  would  at  times  be  used  for 
unjust  purposes;  but  on  the  whole,  I  think  the  good  effected  would 
be  very  much  greater.  Litigation  must  necessarily  cost  something 
in  time,  in  effort,  in  nervous  strain,  and  in  the  payment  of  witness 
fees,  all  of  which  would  work  a  substantial  restraint  upon  unneces- 
sary litigation.  Indeed,  I  would  not  object  to  public  prosecutors 
of  civil  wrong,  if  they  were  given  power  to  winnow  out  the  un- 
founded causes  or  the  unjust  defense  submitted  to  them.  The 
various  legal  aid  societies  that  have  been  organized  have  done 
great  work  in  facilitating  conciliations  and  compromises.  The 
amount  of  injustice  done  in  this  matter  is  not  measured  by  the 
amount  that  ought  to  have  been  recovered  and  was  not,  or  by  the 
amount  which  was  recovered  and  ought  not  to  have  been  recovered. 
It  is  measured  by  the  ratio  between  the  wrong  done,  measured  in 
money  to  the  means  of  the  person  suffering  it.  This,  Mr.  Spencer 
points  out  with  accuracy  and  force. 

Another  subject  which  Mr.  Spencer  discusses  in  one  of  these 
chapters  is  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  force  by  Government  in 
compelling  men  to  do  their  duty  and  in  resisting  their  unjust 
aggression.  He  admits  that  in  a  perfect  State,  where  all  men  know 
and  do  their  duty,  the  use  of  force  would  be  immoral  whether  by 
the  State  or  by  any  citizen;  but  he  says  that  while  the  use  of  force 
is  an  evil,  yet  in  the  condition  of  human  nature  as  it  is,  the  anarchy 
that  would  follow  its  absence  would  be  a  more  serious  evil  in  the 
wrongs  that  would  be  done  to  many  people,  and  therefore  we  must 
choose  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  In  the  same  way,  he  points  out 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  force  by  one  nation  in  resisting  the 
unjust  aggression  of  another.  He  says  war  is  wrong  and  immoral, 
but  war  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  awful  result  of  non-resistance  when 
nations  are  as  they  are,  and  when  their  actions  are  affected  by  the 
same  human  defects  as  those  of  the  men  who  compose  them.  His 
argument  against  pacificism  is  quite  as  complete  as  any  supporter 
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of  preparedness  in  the  present  day  would  wish,  and  he  reaches  his 
conclusion  after  the  fullest  admission  of  the  arguments  against  the 
use  of  force. 

In  the  chapter  on  "The  Limits  of  State  Duty,"  Mr.  Spencer 
takes  up  and  presses  with  strong  argument  the  laissez  faire  doc- 
trine of  government,  in  which  he  limits  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
protection  and  opposes  affirmative  action  to  improve  social  condi- 
tions. The  world  seems  largely  to  have  abandoned  this  extreme 
laissez  faire  doctrine.  The  modern  tendency  has  been  in  a  marked 
degree  toward  what  has  been  called  ''paternalism."  Our  experi- 
ments in  that  direction  have  vindicated  many  of  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Spencer  against  the  enlargement  of  the  state  duty  into  minute 
social  regulations  and  into  a  field  of  affirmative  state  action.  He 
refers  to  history  to  show  that  all  of  this  has  been  attempted  in  the 
past;  that  statutes  have  been  enacted  to  regulate  in  the  minutest 
way  in  France  and  England  the  methods  of  manufacture,  and  the 
methods  of  carrying  on  business.  He  says  that  in  France  this  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  wonder  now  that  the  state 
has  become  everything  and  the  individual  nothing.  He  says  that 
the  use  of  taxes  to  do  that  which  the  people  by  private  enterprise 
will  normally  do  produces  waste,  produces  atrophy  of  those  ten- 
dencies on  the  part  of  individuals  to  do  this  work,  and  so  destroys 
independence  of  action  and  individual  enterprise.  While  we  may 
not  go  with  Mr.  Spencer  to  the  extreme  which  he  takes  in  criticis- 
ing even  a  system  of  public  education,  there  is  in  what  he  says  a 
vast  amount  of  truth,  which  the  rapidly  increasing  expenses  of  our 
government — national,  state  and  municipal — are  likely  to  bring 
home  to  us  in  the  near  future.  He  urges  what  so  many  of  our  leg- 
islators are  blind  to,  that  the  machinery  of  government  must  be 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  those  who  are  to  constitute  the  govern- 
ment and  to  be  governed.  Laws  which  are  adapted  to  an  ideal  peo- 
ple, moved  only  by  the  highest  moral  considerations  and  governed 
by  every  proper  self-restraint  are  ill  adapted  to  people  as  we  know 
them.  The  laws  thus  put  upon  the  statute  book  promptly  become 
dead  letters  and  are  demoralizing  in  their  effect  upon  all  law  and 
its  enforcement.  The  theory  that  by  the  initiative,  the  referendum 
and  the  recall,  and  by  the  general  primary,  we  could  put  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  people  complete  governmental  power  which  would 
be  exercised  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  people  and  with  intelli- 
gence and  foresight,  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  change  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  representative  government.  It  was  hoped  that  in  this 
way  the  evils  of  corruption  which  had  manifested  itself  in  legis- 
latures, councils  and  in  party  conventions,  would  be  entirely 
eliminated  because  the  people  would  be  acting  for  themselves  and 
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could  be  counted  on  to  be  honest  with  themselves,  to  know  what 
their  own  interests  required  and  thus  to  follow  their  own  interests 
in  their  actions.  The  failure  in  these  experiments  has  not  im- 
pressed itself  as  fully  upon  all  the  people  as  it  is  likely  to  do  in  the 
future,  but  most  men  who  have  given  any  attention  to  the  opera- 
tion of  these  new  nostrums  and  panaceas,  have  found  that  they 
are  not  as  well  adapted  to  bringing  about  good  government  as  the 
old  representative  system.  These  nostrums  have  failed  both 
through  the  fact  that  much  of  what  is  attempted  is  expert  work,  to 
be  done  by  expert  agents  of  the  people,  and  representatives  rather 
than  by  the  people  themselves,  and  because  people  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  do  their  electoral  duty  under  such  a  system,  when 
for  its  proper  working  they  must  be  far  more  diligent,  attentive 
and  scrutinizing  than  they  have  either  time  or  inclination  to  be. 
Mr.  Spencer  points  out  with  convincing  force,  the  fact  that  a  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  made  better  by  machinery  if  the  material  of 
which  the  machinery  is  made  is  not  adapted  to  the  proposed  work- 
ing of  it.  A  conscientious  reading  of  these  two  chapters  would 
put  a  lot  of  good  sense  and  practical  ideas  in  the  minds  of  our 
legislators — a  knowledge  which  if  properly  improved  and  digested 
would  certainly  help  the  State. 


THE  EYES  OF  DAWN 

Witter   Bynner 
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I    LOVED  you,  loved  you,  with  your  unseen  eyes 
Sweet  to  my  lips  in  nearnesses  of  night, 
Sweet  to  my  fingers  that  were  trembling  light 
Upon  your  face  to  prove  my  true  surmise 
Of  eyes  that  opened,  witnessing  with  mine.  .  .  . 
There  had  not  been  a  sign  nor  ray  of  sight 
But  only  love  to  prompt  my  guess  aright.  .  .  . 
Then  dawn  revealed  you  slowly  line  by  line. 

At  first  I  held  away  your  dreaming  face 

From  my  face.    Till  the  dark-blue  light  was  keen, 

Still,  still  I  held  it — though  my  passion  beat 

For  it.    And  then  all  heaven  on  the  place 

Came  down,  and  nothing  ever  to  be  seen 

Again  can  hide  your  eyes,  so  wild,  so  sweet! 
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Mr.  Weiss  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  "Journal  of  Com- 
merce," and  as  such  has  had  pecuHar  faciUties  for  keeping  in 
touch  with  commercial  developments  of  New  York.  Mr.  Weiss 
will  be  a  monthly  contributor  to  THE  FORUM. 

WHILE  the  nations  of  Europe  are  engaged  in  a  titanic 
struggle,  fifteen  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  includ- 
ing those  now  plunged  in  war  are  battling  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  seas.  All  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  road  to  future 
prosperity  lies  on  the  seven  seas.  Each  is  striving  to  accomplish 
more  than  the  others.  Hundreds  of  steamers  are  being  built  in 
every  country  possessing  building  facihties.  Countries  not  having 
ship-yards  are  now  creating  them.  It  no  longer  is  considered  nec- 
essary to  have  raw  materials.  These  can  be  bought  elsewhere. 
Steamers  can  be  built  on  any  stream  capable  of  floating  a  keel,  and 
judging  from  the  overwhelming  expansion  of  ship  construction 
there  will  be  vessels  building  in  practically  every  civilized  country 
of  the  world  having  access  to  the  open  seas.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
lion  and  the  mouse.  While  England,  the  lion,  is  tethered  down  by 
war,  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  literally  the  mice,  are  indus- 
triously performing  the  tasks  that  England  formerly  did  for  the 
universe.  All  are  planning  to  wrest  from  England  her  commercial 
power  on  the  ocean.    Will  they  succeed? 

There  is  no  need  to  cry  wake  up,  America.  The  business  world 
is  fully  awake  as  to  the  possibilities  in  the  shipping  situation.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  shipping,  direct 
and  indirect,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Whether  the  econo- 
mists of  a  certain  type  will  still  insist  that  as  a  self-contained  natiofi 
we  do  not  need  a  mercantile  marine,  it  is  apparent  that  the  country 
is  now  bound  to  have  one  of  immense  proportions.  To  believe  that 
we  will  snatch  England's  laurels  on  the  seas  at  this  early  date  would 
give  a  false  impression.  Some  facts  that  illuminate  the  path  of 
progress  towards  an  American  merchant  marine  are  here  given.. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  thirty-seven  new  American  steam- 
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ship  lines  have  been  formed,  each  running  from  two  to  ten  steamers 
a  month.  Every  one  of  these  lines,  while  in  the  first  instance  war- 
trade  upstarts,  has  now  been  put  on  a  permanent  basis  and  will 
remain  in  trade  after  the  war.  On  January  1,  1916,  there  were 
over  350  more  vessels  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  than  on  August 
4,  1914.  These  vessels  have  increased  the  tonnage  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  by  more  than  1,500,000  tons.  We  have  dis- 
placed Germany  as  having  the  second  largest  merchant  marine. 
When  the  boats  now  building  in  American  yards  are  completed, 
we  will  have  attained  an  increase  of  fully  1,750,000  tons  in  our 
merchant  marine.  We  are  making  progress  at  an  extremely  rapid 
rate.  Our  Consuls  abroad  no  longer  report  the  absence  of  the 
American  flag  in  foreign  ports.  The  entire  shipping  situation  has 
undergone  a  startling  metamorphosis. 

The  big  banking  interests  of  the  country  are  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  the  development  of  American  shipping.    W.  R.  Grace  & 
Company  are  now  a  fullfledged  American  concern.    Their  steamers 
fly  the  American  flag.     They  have  bought  the  Pacific  Mail.     The 
Grace  facilities  form  the  nucleus  for  the  mergers  that  the  National 
City  Bank  interests  plan  through  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration.   The  ship  mergers  accomplished  by  Morse  in  his  palmiest 
days  will  be  insignificant  compared  to  those  now  under  way.    The 
American  International   Corporation  has  cast  envious  glances  at 
the    International    Mercantile   with    its    bumper    treasury   despite 
bankruptcy.    The  United  Fruit  Company  with  its  extensive  rami- 
fications in  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Line,  the  coastwise  lines — have  all  come  in  for  their 
share  of  investigation  towards   the  accomplishment  of  one   huge 
shipping  merger  that  will  be  able  to  fight  with  the  monster  that 
Europe   is  creating.     Then,   Gaston   Williams  &   Wigmore,   now 
greatly  enlarged  in  scope,  have  wonderful  plans  for  a  world  wide 
shipping  service.    The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  is  behind  Gaston 
Williams   &  Wigmore.     They  are   now   operating  steamers   to   a 
number  of  ports  in  Europe. 

Our  American  shipping  lines  are  no  longer  content  to  operate 
in  trades  where  restrictions  give  them  an  advantage.  Luckenbach 
abandoned  the  Panama  Canal  when  that  waterway  was  closed  by 
slides  and  is  now  sending  boats  to  China,  Japan,  Australia  and 
South  America  in  open  competition  with  the  British  lines.  The 
Garland  Steamship  Company,  an  oft'shoot  of  the  British-American 
Tobacco  Company,  is  running  to  United  Kingdom  ports  and  also 
to  China.  Gaston  Williams  &  Wigmore  have  the  Globe  Line  run- 
ning to  Bordeaux,  Archangel  and  Lisbon  and  ready  to  go  any- 
where  freight   is    ofltered.      The    American    Hawaiian    Line    finds 
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great  satisfaction  in  chartering  out  the  larger  part  of  its  fleet,  receiv- 
ing as  high  as  $135,000  a  month  for  some  of  its  boats.  These  boats 
did  not  cost  more  than  $500,000  to  build ;  so  they  are  earning  their 
cost  inside  of  a  half  year.  Go  on  the  floor  of  the  Maritime  Ex- 
change of  the  Port  of  New  York  between  noon  and  two  o'clock; 
and  you  will  find  about  three  hundred  shipping  men  doing  an 
active  business!  The  Superintendent  of  the  Exchange  will  tell 
you  that  never  before  has  the  exchange  had  so  many  members. 
At  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  other  ports  the  same  condition  obtains.  Along  both 
seaboards  shipping  is  the  brightest  spot  in  the  commercial  sphere. 

Talk  with  editors  whose  entire  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
shipping  news  finds  them  radiant  with  the  prospects  for  the  firm 
establishment  of  an  American  mercantile  marine.  One  daily  paper 
is  now  securing  more  shipping  advertising  than  ever  before  in  its 
90  years  of  existence.  A  new  shipping  monthly  started  a  year  ago 
has  gone  up  from  thirty  to  seventy  pages,  being  carried  along  by 
the  boom.  Officials  at  the  Custom  House  were  forced  to  ask 
Washington  for  over  one  hundred  additional  clerks  to  handle  the 
increased  business.  A  walk  down  Broadway  below  Wall  Street 
any  night  after  ten  o'clock  will  show  nearly  all  the  shipping  offices 
with  light  burning  brightly  and  clerks  trying  to  make  order  out 
of  the  chaos.  Along  the  docks  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and 
Staten  Island,  the  loading  and  unloading  of  steamers  never  ceases. 
Day  and  night  work  is  going  on.  Men  are  not  available  in  sufficient 
numbers,  although  the  large  dock  companies  have  from  500  to 
1,800  extra  men  on  their  rosters.  Tug-boat  men  in  New  York  have 
never  enjoyed  such  prosperity.  Steam  lighters  have  been  bought 
from  as  far  south  as  Florida  in  an  effort  to  cope  with  the  avalanche 
of  freight  in  New  York  harbor.  The  railroads  have  been  congested 
for  over  a  year,  declaring  embargoes  on  and  off. 

Shipping  lines  were  sorely  perplexed  to  find  men  to  handle  the 
increased  business.  In  some  of  the  offices  of  the  large  lines,  mere 
boys  are  delegated  with  the  power  of  booking  freight  orders.  De- 
mand for  experienced  clerks  has  been  tremendous  and  any  shipping 
clerk  who  has  been  unable  to  better  himself  lacks  initiative.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  one  clerk  I  have  in  mind  held  a  $25  a  week 
job.  Now  he  is  secretary  of  a  $5,000,000  shipping  corporation.  A- 
Norwegian  came  over  here  a  year  ago  and  took  a  $12  a  week  com- 
patriot out  of  a  shipping  office  and  made  him  a  partner.  To-day 
that  clerk  has  an  income  of  $75,000  a  year. 

Can  We  Build  as  Cheap  as  England? 
There  are  many  pessimists  who  declare  that  our  boom  in  ship- 
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building  is  being  overdone  and  that  the  reaction  will  carry  down 
many  of  the  new  enterprises.  From  a  close  study  of  the  shipping 
situation,  I  feel  that  our  expansion  has  been  natural.  There  has 
been  a  general  absence  of  wildcatting  in  shipbuilding  and  shipping 
lines.  One  or  two  efforts  to  sell  stock  failed  of  success  because 
the  public  knows  that  capital  need  not  be  solicited  for  good  ship- 
ping enterprises.  When  Europe  annexed  our  laurels  as  shipbuild- 
ers, we  were  busy  building  railroads.  Now  that  our  interior 
development  has  reached  completion,  we  are  ready  to  return  to 
shipbuilding;  and  we  are  returning  at  the  most  opportune  time. 
American  shipbuilders  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
competition  of  England.  They  will  be  able  to  do  so  without  diffi- 
culty. Schwab,  Farrell,  Gary  and  other  important  steel  interests, 
who  know  shipbuilding  from  the  keel  up  to  the  cross-trees,  say 
so.  The  heads  of  such  yards  as  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
Company,  the  Cramps,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
the  newly  formed  Sun  Shipbuilding  Corporation  are  so  confident 
of  their  ability  not  only  to  hold  their  own  but  forge  to  the  head 
that  they  have  invested  upwards  of  $100,000,000  in  new  facilities 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Our  shipyards  to-day  are  largely 
self-contained.  Where  the  steel  mills  do  not  own  the  yard  out- 
right as  in  the  case  of  Schwab  and  the  Fore  River,  Sparrows  Point 
and  Union  Iron  Works,  the  shipbuilders  have  some  close  relation 
with  the  steel  mills.  Schwab  has  the  iron  ore,  the  blast  furnaces 
the  rolling  mills  and  the  ship-yards.  Could  anything  be  more  self- 
contained?  Take  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Corporation  which  is 
building  a  plant  at  Chester,  Pa.,  capable  of  constructing  sir  600- 
foot  steamers  at  the  same  time.  The  organizers  of  the  company 
bought  the  plant  of  Robert  Wetherrill  &  Co.  to  manufacture  the 
engines.  They  took  over  the  Seaboard  Steel  Casting  Company  to 
make  the  castings,  and  being  near  the  largest  plate  mills  in  the 
world  they  can  get  its  steel  plates  without  trouble. 

The  American  steel  mills  are  preparing  to  supply  the  ship- 
builders with  all  the  steel  they  need.  The  mills  rolling  steel  plates 
are  now  building  enlargements  that  will  double  their  capacity,  so 
that  shipbuilders  need  not  suffer  from  the  lack  of  steel.  When 
these  enlargements  are  completed,  the  mills  will  be  the  largest  in 
the  world,  rolling  plates  over  300  inches  in  width.  The  enormous 
plants  of  Worth  Bros.  Company  at  Coatesville,  the  Lukens  Iron  & 
Steel  Company  near  Philadelphia,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and 
the  other  large  rollers  of  plates— are  being  expanded  solely  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  from  shipbuilders.  Certainly,  the  steel  mills 
would  not  risk  the  investment  of  over  $50,000,000  if  they  were  not 
sure  that  a  new  and  large  demand  had  been  developed. 
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Steamers  that  are  now  being  built  in  this  country  cost  $135  a 
ton  for  10,000  ton  boats,  and  $150  a  ton  for  5,000  ton  boats.  These 
prices  compare  with  a  normal  of  about  $40  a  ton  before  the  war. 
This  added  cost  must  be  earned  by  the  shipping  companies  before 
rates  return  to  normal.  Opinion  is  general  that  peace  is  not  far  off. 
But  the  shipping  lines  are  so  sanguine  that  high  rates  will  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  years  after  peace  is  declared  that  they  have 
no  hesitation  in  ordering  ships  at  the  present  high  prices.  Before 
freight  rates  return  to  normal,  these  ships  will  have  earned  their 
cost.  The  British  shipbuilders  are  beseeching  the  Norwegians  and 
others  who  are  placing  orders  in  this  country  to  wait  until  the  war 
is  over  and  they  will  build  vessels  cheaply  for  them,  but  the  Scandi- 
navians have  an  eye  to  current  profits. 

Meddling  by  Our  Government. 

Why  the  Wilson  Administration  persists  in  ramming  down  the 
throats  of  the  people  its  pet  theory  of  a  government  owned  mer- 
chant marine  when  American  shipping  men  have  almost  universally 
declared  that  the  proposed  legislation  would  prove  destructive  is 
beyond  the  ken  of  reason.  The  first  ship  bill  drafted  in  the  early 
days  of  war  died  in  Congress;  but  hopes  are  now  held  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  a  bill  of  this  nature  can  be  passed.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  board  to  be  knowai  as  the  United  States  shipping  board, 
which  will  be  allowed  $50,000,000  to  buy  steamers  for  government 
lines.  Now  $50,000,000  would  not  buy  more  than  forty  steamers 
of  about  10,000  tons  each.  A  concern  having  only  forty  steamers 
could  not  run  more  than  four  lines.  It  would  be  a  competitor;  but 
would  its  competition  be  vital? 

Under  a  cloak  of  being  a  body  to  seek  the  upbuilding  of  an 
American  merchant  marine,  the  board's  main  duty  would  create 
government  owned  ship  lines.  The  bill  attempts  to  furnish  a  pan- 
acea before  making  a  diagnosis  of  the  cancer  that  prevents  the 
growth  of  our  merchant  marine.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
tremendous  revival  of  American  shipbuilding.  On  April  1,  there 
were  360  vessels  building  in  American  yards  of  1,067,856  tons.  Our 
shipbuilding  capacity  is  now  taxed  to  the  limit.  The  yards  are 
filled  with  business  up  to  the  end  of  1917.  Where  can  this  Gov- 
ernment board  build  vessels  if  it  had  the  $50,000,000  to  spend?  It 
cannot  buy  them  from  other  countries;  as  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Norway,  Sweden,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Greece  and  other  maritime  nations  prohibit  the  transfer  of  any 
tonnage  now  flying  their  flags.  It  cannot  build  them  in  American 
yards  unless  it  will  take  delivery  two  to  three  years  hence.  They 
cannot  be  built  in  Navy  Yards,  as  the  yards  are  full,  and  if  the  plan 
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to  resurrect  old  naval  establishments  were  followed  out,  where 
will  the  steel  be  obtained?  The  steel  mills  are  demanding  $80  a 
ton  for  steel  plates  for  delivery  this  year,  and  $70  a  ton  for  delivery 
in  the  first  half  of  next  year.  Can  the  government  board  afford  to 
pay  such  prices  for  steel,  go  through  the  red  tape  of  naval  ship- 
building and  then  have  vessels  that  it  can  operate  profitable  and 
in  competition  with  private  lines? 

Instead  of  giving  some  encouragement  to  private  shipbuilding, 
the  pressing  of  the  Government  ship  bill  constitutes  a  wilful  and 
unfair  use  of  governmental  powers  against  individual  enterprise. 
Governmental  cooperation  is  needed.  McAdoo  may  have  been  a 
genius  in  building  the  Hudson  Tubes  and  financing  the  Wilson 
campaign;  but  when  he  goes  into  shipping  he  is  going  into  deep 
water,  far  too  deep  for  him. 

Despite  England's  rules  and  regulations,  foreigners  are  buying 
English  vessels.  All  they  need  do  is  organize  an  English  company 
and  appoint  an  English  subject  as  manager  controlling  several 
shares.  Even  then  England  could  control  the  vessels  because  they 
are  British  owned.  But  there  are  no  men  so  tricky  and  adroit  as 
the  shipping  men,  and  to  them  no  regulations  are  insurmountable. 
The  foreigners  owning  a  British  vessel  instruct  the  manager  to 
charter  the  steamer  out  to  them  at  a  low  rate  and  for  several 
years.  The  English  government  gets  its  war  tax  out  of  the  low 
charter  rate,  while  the  foreigners  operate  the  vessels  at  high  rates. 
Whenever  the  British  Government  ascertains  such  cases,  it 
promptly  requisitions  the  steamers  at  its  own  rates ;  but  J-  know 
of  hundreds  of  cases  where  the  deception  has  not  been  uncovered. 

While  the  neutral  ship  owners  are  earning  two  dollars  to  every 
one  dollar  earned  by  the  British,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  English  are  now  earning  three  dollars  for  every  one  dollar 
earned  by  them  before  the  war.  Clarifying  this  statement,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  earnings  of  neutral  ship  owners  have  increased  six 
hundred  per  cent.,  while  the  England  ship  owner  enjoys  a  three 
hundred  per  cent.  gain.  Fairplay  of  London,  the  well  known  ship- 
ping journal,  takes  the  earnings  of  twenty-three  representative  Eng- 
lish cargo  boat  companies  for  last  year  and  analyses  them.  It 
ascertains  that  the  profit  in  1915  amounted  to  £3,392,779,  as  against 
£818,825  in  1914.  These  companies  gave  an  average  dividend  of 
21.55  per  cent,  and  a  total  bonus  of  £799,401  in  1915,  while  in  1914 
the  average  dividend  was  10.41  per  cent.,  with  a  bonus  of  £346,372. 
This  wonderful  accomplishment  has  been  made  after  £2,034,401 
had  been  written  oft"  for  depreciation,  although  in  J  914  these  com- 
panies allowed  only  £355,571  for  depreciation.  Take  the  case  of 
larger  representative  English  ship  companies.     The  Cunard  earned 
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£261,000  more  in  19:15  than  in  1914,  the  White  Star  profits  in. 
creased  from  £795,955  to  £1,803,817,  Houlder  Bros.  &  Co.  from 
£45,766  to  £224,545,  British  &  Argentine  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
a  gain  of  £40,104.  According  to  the  London  Statist,  the  British 
shipping  companies  increased  their  earnings  575  per  cent,  in  1915 
over  1913  after  making  allowance  for  the  50  per  cent,  tax  on  excess 
profits.  Reports  of  the  English  shipping  companies  now  being 
made  for  1915  operations  show  increases  in  profits  ranging  from 
25  to  150  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  the  increases  run  as  high  as 
400  per  cent.  Thus  we  find  shipping  companies  doubling  their 
dividends  and  giving  immense  sums  to  their  stockholders  in  the 
form  of  bonuses,  which  often  run  as  high  as  100  per  cent.  Eng- 
land's shortcoming  is  that  this  money  cannot  be  reinvested  in 
shipping.  England's  ship-yards  cannot  take  orders  for  new  ton- 
nage. 

England  Not  Benefiting  From   High  Rates. 

English  ship  owners  are  grimly  seeing  the  Scandinavians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Spanish  and  the  American  ship  owners  securing  the 
cream,  while  only  a  small  portion  of  the  skimmed  milk  remains  for 
them.  England  is  paying  the  freight.  English  ship  owners  can- 
not partake  of  the  high  prevailing  rates  for  freight  movements.  In 
the  first  place,  57  per  cent,  of  her  merchant  marine  is  under  gov- 
ernment requisition,  while  the  remaining  43  per  cent,  can  only 
move  in  trades  permitted  by  government  license  and  carry  freight 
at  government  rates.  Lord  Curzon,  chairman  of  the  Control  Com- 
mittee, recently  told  Lord  Beresford  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
of  the  20,000,000  tons  of  steamers  flying  the  English  flag,  9,000,000 
tons  are  employed  in  naval  and  military  operations,  2,900,000  tons 
have  been  turned  over  to  France,  Italy  and  Russia  as  England's 
contribution  to  fighting  strength,  while  the  remaining  9,000,000 
tons  are  left  to  the  ship  owners  but  must  be  operated  so  that  Eng- 
land's civilian  population  must  not  starve.  The  English  ship  own- 
ers are  being  milked.  They  are  kicking  hard  but  of  no  avail.  With 
their  profits  limited  by  government  regulation  of  rates  they  must 
also  turn  over  50  per  cent,  of  their  excess  earnings  to  the  govern- 
ment as  a  war  tax.  Thus  they  are  earning  less  that  the  neutrals. 
England  supreme  on  the  seas  is  the  smallest  participant  in  the 
wealth  that  the  war  has  created. 

As  to  neutral  earnings,  the  English  are  observing  the  financial 
accounts  with  envious  eyes.  Sir  Archibald  Williamson,  M.P,,  a 
shipping  authority,  recently  declared  that  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year  the  ship  owners  of  Holland,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden 
will  have  acumulated  no  less  than  $400,000,000  in  excess  of  their 
normal  profits  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.    And  all  this  money 
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is  going  right  back  into  ships.     *'More  ships"  is  the  cry  of  every 
maritime  nation. 

Sir  Owen  PhilHps,  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  one  of  the  five  largest  lines  in  England,  declared :  "It 
is  recognized  on  all  hands  that  the  position  in  regard  to  our  de- 
pleted mercantile  tonnage  calls  for  urgent  remedy.  The  lack  of 
ships  to  carry  our  commerce  has  bred  a  scarcity  of  supplies  in  this 
country  (England)  with  an  inevitable  advance  in  prices.  The 
remedy  for  this  condition  of  things  is  ships,  and  more  and  more 
ships.  Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  capital  to  acquire 
foreign  tonnage  wherever  possible,  to  add  to  the  British  registry." 
But  England  can  scarce  retain  the  ships  that  it  now  has  much  less 
buy  vessels  from  foreigners.  England  is  being  steadily  drained  of 
its  existing  tonnage.  Lloyds  in  its  report  for  1915  states  that 
232,949  tons  of  shipping  were  sold  to  foreigners.  The  Swedes,  the 
Dutch,  the  Norwegians  and  the  Danes  are  always  buying  English 
vessels.  The  Greeks  and  the  Japs  likewise.  Glance  over  the  Eng- 
lish shipping  papers  !  See  the  numerous  sales !  English  ship  own- 
ers feel  that  it  is  better  to  take  a  large  profit  in  a  lump  by  selling 
than  continue  to  operate  vessels  subject  to  the  red  tape  of  war  of- 
ficials. The  English  government  prohibits  foreigners  to  own  British 
vessels,  and  it  also  prohibits  the  transfer  of  British  vessels  to  other 
registries.  However,  there  is  a  loophole.  A  loophole  so  big  and 
wide  that  one  of  the  largest  British  ship  companies,  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine  Company,  is  owned  in  this  country. 

Little  Shipbuilding  in  England.  '"^ 

Ship  yards  in  the  United  States,  in  Japan,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Holland,  and  even  in  sleepy  Spain  and  warring  Italy  are  rushed 
with  business,  but  the  ship  yards  of  England  are  not  turning  out 
any  merchant  vessels.  All  English  ship  yards  are  "controlled" 
establishments.  That  is,  they  are  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Munitions.  Lloyd  George  wants  definite  results  towards 
the  increase  of  fighting  strength.  He  does  not  feel  that  mer- 
chant vessels  can  help  towards  this  end.  But  the  ship  yards  can 
and  must  do  naval  work  and  it  is  on  such  work  that  they  are  now 
solely  employed.  Both  natural  and  unnatural  conditions  hamper 
the  English  ship  yards.  Hundreds  of  vessels  that  were  started 
before  Lloyd  George  forbade  their  completion  are  now  in  ship- 
builders' basins  with  English  ship  owners  beseeching  the  govern- 
ment to  permit  the  ship  yards  to  finish  them.  In  the  quarter  ended 
March  31,  1915,  there  were  424  vessels  having  a  tonnage  of  1,423,- 
435  tons  building  in  English  ship  yards.  Not  one  of  these  vessels 
had  been  ordered  after  July  of  1915;  which  indicates  the  tie-up  of 
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ship  construction  in  the  Kingdom.  Last  March,  the  English  Gov- 
ernment gave  permission  to  certain  ship  yards  to  complete  work 
on  500,000  tons,  so  that  some  more  vessels  can  be  added  to  the 
depleted  merchant  fleets. 

Even  if  the  English  ship  yards  were  in  a  position  to  go  ahead 
and  build  merchant  steamers  to  their  full  capacity,  they  could  not 
do  so.  In  the  first  place,  the  steel  mills  are  controlled  establish- 
ments and  every  ton  of  steel  that  they  can  produce  is  going  into 
munitions.  And  even  if  steel  were  available,  the  work  could  not 
progress.  Ships  are  not  only  hulls.  They  must  have  engines  and 
other  equipment.  The  hard  steels  needed  for  engines  are  needed 
much  more  urgently  for  guns.  Then  again  the  Germans  ruined 
the  English  shipbuilders  in  the  guise  of  supplying  them  with 
forgings  cheaply  before  the  war.  The  Germans  manufactured 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  shafting  and  forgings  used  by  English 
shipbuilders,  and  the  English  plants  turned  to  other  lines  of  en- 
deavor, leaving  this  field  to  the  Germans.  The  English  can  make 
forgings;  but  the  huge  hydraulic  presses  are  not  obtainable  over 
night  and  the  plants  capable  of  making  them  are  controlled  estab- 
lishments; for  hydraulic  presses  are  needed  for  cannon  and  not 
ship  shafts. 

Ships  are  being  built  not  only  for  current  needs  but  for  use 
after  the  war  as  well.  They  will  be  urgently  needed  after  the  war, 
and  the  stolid  British  shipping  men  know  this.  With  their  own 
yards  barred  to  them,  they  are  placing  orders  in  this  country,  in 
Japan  and  even  in  China.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  or- 
dered three  10,000  tons  steamers  to  be  built  at  Hong  Kong.  Two 
big  vessels  are  building  at  Newport  News  for  a  Glasgow  ship  con- 
cern. The  Japs  are  rushed  with  work.  Holland  is  building  ves- 
sels with  German  materials.  The  Spaniards  have  turned  their  naval 
establishments  into  merchant  ship  yards,  while  now  in  Canada  both 
in  the  maritime  provinces  and  out  in  British  Columbia,  shipbuilding 
has  received  an  impetus  of  no  small  proportions.  The  Japs  are 
building  steamers  for  the  British  and  no  doubt  will  build  them 
well.  They  will  not  be  original  in  design,  for  the  Japs  are  frank 
and  faithful  imitators.  Their  naval  architects  have  been  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  the  British  and  German  teachers  in  Japan  and  have 
acquired  the  lore  of  shipbuilding.  They  have  worked  in  the  yards 
on  the  Clyde,  Tyne,  and  also  in  Germany  and  no  doubt  know  as 
much  about  shipbuilding  as  did  their  tutors. 

English  ship  yards  are  taking  orders  for  the  construction  of 
vessels,  work  on  which  is  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
termination  of  the  war.  Contracts  have  been  placed  recently  by 
British  shipping  houses  that  call  for  delivery  in  1919.     Many  of 
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the  English  shipping  houses  have  found  it  difficult  to  place  such 
orders.  In  the  first  place,  the  shipbuilders  do  not  know  what  the 
cost  of  building  will  be.  The  ship  buyers  wants  a  set  price,  the 
shipbuilder  a  ''time  and  line"  contract,  providing  a  percentage 
over  the  cost.  Out  of  the  various  conditions  developed  by  the  war 
the  fact  that  is  revealed  most  brilliantly  to  those  who  have  the 
interests  of  an  American  merchant  marine  at  heart  is  that  the 
English  will  not  be  able  to  build  vessels  cheaper  than  we  can.  For 
instance,  one  larger  English  shipping  house  placed  an  order  with 
a  Clyde  yard  for  a  duplicate  of  a  steamer  built  for  them  in  1908. 
The  new  steamer  will  cost  £97,250,  as  against  £53,000  for  the 
older  vessel.  The  engines  which  cost  £19,000  in  1908  will  now 
cost  £34,000,  while  the  hull  which  cost  £34,500  will  now  cost 
£63,000.  This  boat  is  to  be  delivered  in  1919  and  can  be  built  in 
this  country  for  delivery  early  in  1918  for  $450,000,  as  against  a 
cost  of  $486,250  in  England  for  1919  delivery.  English  shipping 
authorities  are  aware  of  this  condition.  One  of  the  leading  writers 
in  England  recently  declared,  "If  they  (the  American  shipbuilders) 
are  supported  by  their  government  and  if  the  ship  owners  receive 
similar  support,  British  shipbuilders  will  require  all  their  ability 
and  all  their  resources,  if  they  are  to  hold  their  own  in  the  compe- 
tition that  is  coming." 

The  English  ship  owner  whose  boats  are  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  will  experience  many  trying  days  before  his  vessels 
are  again  in  suitable  condition  for  commercial  purposes.  Repairs 
have  been  neglected  by  the  military  and  naval  officials  who  are 
operating  the  steamers;  and  when  the  boats  are  returned  to  the 
owners  there  will  be  a  rush  for  repairs  that  will  clog  up  the  ship- 
yards of  England.  There  has  also  been  a  complete  dislocation  of 
the  apportionment  of  steamers  over  the  seven  seas.  Boats  of  cer- 
tain types  that  should  be  operating  to  the  Orient  are  down  in 
South  America  and  vice  versa.  Discussing  the  post  war  situation 
with  the  head  of  one  of  the  important  lines  recently,  I  ascertained 
that  the  English  shipping  associations  are  in  accord  that  high  ocean 
freights  will  prevail  for  at  least  three  years  after  the  termination 
of  hostilities.  The  process  of  readjustment  will  be  slow.  England 
alone  will  experience  a  serious  shortage  of  labor  after  the  war  that 
will  hamper  the  reconstruction  of  its  merchant  marine.  With  the 
English  ship  yards  full  with  orders  for  new  boats,  repair  work  will 
suffer;  as  the  former  is  better  paid. 

Efforts  to  arrange  for  the  coming  struggle  are  now  observable 
everywhere.  At  the  recent  conference  in  Paris,  where  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Allies  met  to  discuss  economic  conditions,  the  sub- 
ject of  action  against  the  neutrals  of  the  world  as  well  as  against 
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Germany,  was  discussed ;  it  being  conceded  that  the  future  com- 
mercial war  will  have  the  powerful  neutrals  as  active  combatants. 

English  Lines  Preparing  for  the  Struggle. 

English  shipping  companies  do  not  propose  to  stand  by  and 
see  the  loss  of  their  business.  Just  now  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
reports  of  gigantic  combinations  of  English  shipping  companies. 
The  Cunard  Line  is  planning  a  world  service  after  the  war.  It  has 
bought  the  Commonwealth  &  Dominion  Line,  it  controls  the 
Anchor  Line  and  the  Anchor-Brockelbank  Line  running  to  India. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Ellerman  Lines,  it  recently  purchased  the 
seven  steamers  of  the  Watson  Steamship  Company,  thus  revealing 
a  stronger  bond  of  unity  between  the  Cunard  and  Ellerman  lines 
than  was  generally  suspected.  It  took  over  the  fleet  of  the  Can- 
adian Northern  Railway,  and  now  the  most  monumental  amalga- 
mation in  shipping  is  being  discussed — namely,  the  merging  of  the 
Cunard  and  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company.  English  ship- 
ping interests  in  these  combinations  concede  that  amalgamations 
are  particularly  desirable  to  offset  the  increased  strength  of  the 
neutral  shipping  concerns.  Underlying  these  English  ship  mer- 
gers appears  the  hand  of  the  British  Government.  The  Cunard 
Line  has  always  had  close  relations  with  the  British  Government, 
and  the  deduction  therefore  is  not  far  fetched.  The  British  Board 
of  Trade  through  Mr.  Runciman  has  given  close  attention  to  the 
shipping  problem  after  the  war.  English  trade  lies  on  the  seas. 
It  must  be  protected  by  an  English  merchant  marine.  The  Board 
of  Trade  is  working  towards  effecting  one  huge  operating  agree- 
ment that  will  assure  harmony  among  the  British  lines  so  that 
British  trade  can  benefit  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

The  Germans  Are  Awake 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war,  Germany's  great  shipping 
industry  will  be  prepared  for  the  resumption  of  the  campaign  for ' 
commercial  expansion.  The  sudden  halt  called  on  August  4,  1914, 
has  not  harmed  the  plans  of  the  German  ship  lines.  Although  up 
to  the  present  time  the  Allies  have  captured  or  sunk  614  vessels 
of  1,508,733  tons  flying  the  German  flag,  or  almost  33  1-3  per  cent, 
of  the  German  merchant  marine,  the  German  ship  owners  are  ready. 
They  have  made  considerable  progress  towards  replacing  the  boats 
that  have  been  lost.  German  shipyards  are  busy,  and  the  Germans 
have  ordered  boats  in  Holland,  Sweden,  and  even  in  this  country; 
although  it  is  not  generally  known  that  American  yards  are  turn- 
ing out  vessels  that  will  be  ultimately  operated  under  the  German 
flag. 
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Over  1,500  German  vessels  are  tied  up  in  neutral  ports  of  the 
world.  With  characteristic  German  thoroughness,  they  are  ready 
to  take  to  the  high  seas.  They  are  in  the  prime  of  condition. 
Their  engines  are  tip  top,  their  bottoms  are  not  foul.  In  sum, 
from  the  standpoint  of  condition,  they  are  much  better  than  90 
per  cent,  of  the  boats  now  on  the  high  seas.  This  factor  alone  will 
render  them  vital  competitors.  The  German  Government  has  al- 
ready set  its  plans  for  the  reintroduction  of  its  mercantile  marine 
on  the  high  seas.  A  bond  of  unity  among  all  the  German  lines  is 
being  arranged.  There  will  be  no  inter-competition  but  competi- 
tion only  with  other  nations. 

German  shipyards  are  very  secretive  about  the  work  they  are 
doing.  On  May  19  the  German  steamer  Cap  Pollina,  of  21,500 
tons,  was  launched  "somewhere  in  Germany."  She  has  accommo- 
dations for  2,000  passengers.  Her  construction  in  war  times  is 
quite  an  accomplishment.  The  German  ship  yards  are  building  over 
150  steamers.  The  Bremen  Vulcan  Shipbuilding  &  Engineering 
Company  of  Vegesack  reported  that  on  December  31  last  the  value 
of  merchant  ships  building  in  its  yards  was  14,760,000  marks  as 
against  7,430,000  marks  the  year  previous.  The  directors  reported 
that  they  had  sufficient  work  in  hand  to  provide  full  operations  for 
several  years  ahead.  The  German  shipyard  of  J.  C.  Tecklenborg 
&  Co.,  of  Bremerhaven,  reported  gross  earnings  of  2,470,000  marks 
in  1915  as  against  1,860,000  marks  in  1914,  the  increase  being  ac- 
complished in  a  full  year  of  war.  The  German  shipyards  are  extend- 
ing their  facilities  to  cope  with  the  increased  demand  for  tonnage. 
A  new  shipyard  is  to  be  built  at  Lubeck,  the  Henry  Koch  Company, 
of  15,000  tons  steamers,  the  old  shipyard  having  limited  them  to 
8,000-ton  boats.  The  English  have  been  astounded  by  the  amount 
of  steel  the  Germans  have  been  supplying  to  the  Dutch  shipyards. 
They  cannot  conceive  of  German  steel  mills  being  able  to  roll  plates 
when  steel  is  needed  for  munitions.  An  English  friend  of  mine 
recently  declared,  "We  may  take  over  the  German  mercantile  fleet 
when  the  time  comes — in  lieu  of  indemnity — and  other  countries 
may  do  as  have  Italy  and  Portugal,  but  we  have  to  reckon  with 
the  recuperative  power  of  Germany,  and  if  we  cannot  best  German 
shipbuilding  fair  and  square  on  prices  and  costs,  the  less  we  say 
about  our  supremacy  the  better.  For  there  is  to  be  no  sentiment 
in  the  war  after  the  war." 

Japan  a  Strong  Factor 

The  Japanese  government  in  its  astute  foreign  trade  propa- 
ganda is  not  allowing  the  opportunity  in  shipping  to  slip  away. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1916,  the  Imperial  Japanese  Gov- 
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ernment  granted  shipbuilding  subsidies  amounting  to  1,000,000  yen 
($797,600),  this  being  apportioned  to  fifteen  ships  of  68,104  tons. 
Thus,  while  the  Japanese  lines  must  pay  much  more  for  their 
boats  because  of  the  fact  that  steel  must  be  bought  here  and  not  in 
Germany  or  England,  the  subsidy  helps  to  offset  the  increased  cost. 
The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  have  not 
allowed  grass  to  grow  under  their  feet  now  that  the  Pacific  Mail 
has  withdrawn  from  the  Pacific  trade.  The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
bought  the  steamers  Siberia  and  Korea  from  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company  a  short  time  ago,  and  they  are  building 
four  fine  steamers  in  Japan.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  who  control  the 
Pacific  Mail  now,  plan  to  go  back  on  the  Pacific  this  summer,  but 
they  will  find  the  Japs  ready  for  them.  With  cheap  labor  in  ship- 
building, large  Government  grants  for  construction  and  operation 
as  against  American  high  labor  and  high  operating  costs,  the  fight 
is  bound  to  be  one-sided. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Japs  have  increased  their 
shipbuilding  facilities  from  eighteen  to  thirty-seven  yards  and 
40,000  shipbuilding  mechanics  are  employed  in  these  yards.  The 
Osaka  Iron  Works,  the  Mitsubishi  yards,  the  Kawasaki  yards,  the 
Watsuo  Iron  Works,  the  Uraga  Dock  Yards,  the  Harima  Dock- 
yards and  other  important  concerns  have  enough  orders  to  keep 
them  busy  up  to  1919.  Skilled  Japanese  laborers  get  70  to  75  yen 
a  day  (about  34  to  37  cents  a  day)  while  in  this  country  riveters 
get  from  $5  to  $6  a  day.  This  matter  of  labor  cost  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  put  American  boats  out  of  the  running. 

I  have  before  me  a  statement  prepared  b}^  the  director  of  the 
Shipping  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  in 
which  it  is  asserted  that  Japan  has  272  tramp  steamers  of  over  1,000 
tons  each,  the  actual  tonnage  being  715,012  tons.  The  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  thought  it  good  business  to  pay  $2,000,000  each  for  the 
Siberia  and  Korea,  although  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
only  paid  $1,000,000  each  for  them  when  it  purchased  the  Pacific 
Mail  fleet. 
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For  four  years  this  country  has  been  deluged  with  a 
rnass  of  contradictory  testimony  on  Mexico.  THE 
FORUM  aims  to  present  both  sides  of  every  question, 
and  herewith  sets  forth  the  testimony  of  a  former  am- 
bassador, of  an  oil  concessionaire,  of  three  engineers  and 
one  rancher.  With  these  facts  before  it,  the  public  can 
decide  just  what  part  President  Wilson's  Mexican 
policy  should  play  in  the  1916  elections. 


LAST  PHASES  IN  MEXICO 

Lest  We  Forget 

The  Hon.  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  Formerly 
Ambassador  to  Mexico 

IF  the  earlier  phases  of  the  Wilson  Administration's 
dealings  with  Mexico  were  mysterious,  inconsistent 
and  illogical,  the  more  recent  steps  which  it  has  taken 
are  sufficiently  clear.  In  the  initial  stages  of  a  policy  con- 
ceived in  defiance  of  the  unbroken  traditions  of  this  gov- 
ernment and  with  a  total  lack  of  understanding  of  either 
the  psychological  or  physical  conditions  prevailing  in 
Mexico,  the  Administration  found  it  not  difficult  to  drown 
public  protest  or  question  under  a  flood  of  meaningless 
phrases  and  empty  platitudes  about  "democratic  insti- 
tutions,'' the  ''submerged  millions,"  ''watchful  waiting" 
and  our  "helpful  attitude."  If  its  superficial  and  crude 
estimate  of  Mexican  conditions  had  been  sustained  by  sub- 
sequent events;  if  its  gratuitous  and  mischievous  inter- 
ference with  the  government  of  Huerta  had  been  justified 
by  the  establishment  of  real  democratic  institutions;  if  a 
benignant  and  peace-loving  democracy  had  restored  order 
and  law,  then  it  might  have  gone  before  the  world 
and  said,  "Look  on  that  picture  (referring  to  the  wicked 
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Taft  Administration)  and  then  on  this  (referring  to  its 
benevolent  self).  "That  was  an  Administration  sordid  in 
its  ideals  which  held  commerce  with  the  tyranny  of  Diaz 
and  frowned  on  the  democracy  of  Madero;  and  this  is 
an  Administration  which  sympathizes  with  the  plain  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  struggling  for  liberty  and  about  to  create 
a  democratic  republic.''  That  this  state  of  mind  was  that 
of  an  amateur  politician  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  moral  responsibilities  of  his  great  office  nor  properly 
instructed  about  Mexico  did  not  become  convincingly  ap- 
parent to  the  great  body  of  the  American  people  until  it 
was  taught  by  the  testimony  of  events.  Of  these  events 
the  last  phases  constitute  an  important  part  and  their  re- 
cital may  possibly  be  of  use  to  those  seeking  a  clear  in- 
sight to  our  present  difficult  position. 

The  Vera  Cruz-Tampico  Incidents 

In  the  month  of  April,  1914,  soldiers  of  the  Huerta 
government  v^ere  holding  the  city  of  Tampico  on  the 
Mexican-Atlantic  coast  against  a  force  of  revolutionists 
under  Carranza  and  Villa.  The  city  was  under  military 
control  and  rigid  port  regulations  were  necessarily  in  force. 
At  this  time  there  was  anchored  in  the  harbor  a  fleet  of 
American  war  vessels  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Mayo.  For  reasons  presumably  proper  a  force  of  marines 
was  sent  ashore  and  unfortunately  landed  at  a  point  where 
landing  was  forbidden  by  military  orders.  Carrying  out 
his  instructions  the  Mexican  officer  stationed  at  this  point 
arrested  the  marines  and  brought  them  into  the  presence 
of  his  superior  officer  who  immediately  released  them  with 
an  apology.  This  apology  was  followed  later  by  one  from 
the  provisional  president  of  the  Republic,  Huerta.  Ordi- 
narily these  expressions  of  regret  would  have  satis- 
fied the  exigencies  of  the  occasion — equivalent  ones  had 
been  sufficient  to  salve  the  indignation  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  a  more  aggravated  case  which  occurred  in  the 
port  of  Acapulco — but  this  was  an  opportunity  which 
the   Administration   had  been   seeking  in  its   efforts   to 
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overthrow  the  government  of  Huerta,  and  it  insisted  upon 
a  salute  to  the  flag,  at  the  same  time,  refusing  the  return 
salute  which  in  accordance  with  international  usage 
should  be  given.  The  President,  then,  with  impetuous 
haste,  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  use  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  compel  Huerta 
(not  the  de  facto  Mexican  government  with  which  it  had 
been  dealing  for  a  year)  to  salute  the  flag;  a  fleet  was 
dispatched  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  supposedly  intended 
there  to  await  the  action  of  Congress  which  alone  has 
power  to  declare  war.  In  the  meantime,  however,  upon  a 
certain  eventful  night  Secretaries  Bryan  and  Daniels  vis- 
ited the  White  House  to  inform  the  President  that  a 
German  ship  laden  with  arms  for  Huerta  was  about  to 
discharge  its  cargo  at  Vera  Cruz.  The  delivery  or  non- 
delivery of  this  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  not  at 
all  vital  to  the  situation  in  Mexico,  but  it  furnished  a 
convenient  pretext  for  an  intemperate  and  hasty  procedure 
not  justified  by  the  written  or  unwritten  rules  of  inter- 
national comity.  At  this  identical  time,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Board  of  Strategy  was  in  session  at  Washington 
under  the  presidency  of  Admiral  Dewey;  it  was  not  con- 
sulted, nor  was  the  consent  of  Congress  then  in  session 
obtained,  but  in  the  small  watches  of  the  night  telegraphic 
instructions  were  sent  from  the  White  House  to  Admiral 
Fletcher  to  seize  the  customs  house  and  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  these  arms.  Though  without  adequate  forces  Ad- 
miral Fletcher  carried  out  his  orders  promptly,  but  in  the 
struggle  which  ensued*  twenty-one  American  sailors  and 
marines  and  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  Mexicans  were 
killed.  The  German  ship,  however,  sailed  away  to  an- 
other port  where  it  landed  its  cargo  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  these  ultimately  reached  the  hands  of  the  Huerta 
government.  After  having  made  this  rash  adventure 
without  the  authority  of  Congress,  it  was  found  that 
Admiral  Fletcher's  forces  were  not  sufficient  to  hold  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  in  quick  emphasis  of  the  error 
which   it   had   committed,    the   Administration   collected 
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and  dispatched  to  Vera  Cruz  3,000  soldiers  under  General 
Funston.  For  what  ultimate  purpose  this  large  force  was 
dispatched  to  Vera  Cruz,  only  history  will  reveal ;  at  the 
command  of  the  Administration,  our  soldiers  wobbled  in 
and  hampered  by  its  instruction,  they  wobbled  about  and 
finally  at  a  moment  when  chaos  reigned,  when  their  in- 
fluence might  have  been  felt  in  the  preservation  of  lawful 
authority,  they  ingloriously  wobbled  out. 

But    these    events    brought    others    in    their    train; 
events  which  cannot  be  recalled  with  pride  or  satisfaction 
by  Americans.     The  reflex  effect  of  our  brutal  and  un- 
precedented invasion  of  Mexican  soil  upon  trumped-up 
pretexts    was    felt    throughout    Mexico    and    resented 
in  violent  ways  by  an  inflamed  and  embittered  populace. 
One  especial  episode  ought  to  be  recited.     In  the  state  of 
Tamaulipas,  there  is  a  large  resident  American  popula- 
tion employed  in  the  oil  fields.    Towards  these  Americans 
the  attitude  of  the  natives  became  menacing  and  danger- 
ous to  such  an  extent  that  to  the  number  of  about  one 
thousand  persons  they  took  refuge  in  the  city  of  Tampico 
where  our  American  fleet  was  anchored.    It  was  expected 
they  would  be  given  asylum  on  board  our  ships  of  war, 
but  this  was  denied  them  under  instructions  from  Wash- 
ington.    They,  then,  congregated  at  a  public  building, 
belonging  to  a  cosmopolitan  society,  believing  that  the 
presence  of  the  American  ships  would  guarantee  them 
against  attack  by  the  mob,  which  was  assuming  a  threat- 
ening attitude.    At  this  moment,  Admiral  Mayo  received 
instructions  from  Washington  to  go  to  sea.     Unwilling 
to  credit  the  correctness  of  his  instructions,  the  Admiral 
asked  for  their  repetition;  and  Consul  Miller  protested 
against  them,  demanding  protection  for  the  Americans. 
Notwithstanding  these   plain   official   indications  of  our 
duty  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  the  order  from  Washington 
to   go   to   sea   was  repeated   and   these  American  men, 
women  and  children  were  left  defenseless  when  surround- 
ed by  a  howling,  threatening  mob.    By  good  fortune,  there 
was  at  this  time  a  German  ship  anchored  in  the  harbor. 
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and  let  it  be  said  to  the  shame  of  our  own  government  and 
to  the  credit  of  Germany,  that  her  commanding  officer 
performed  that  duty  of  protecting  American  citizens 
which  had  been  abdicated  by  our  own  government.  This 
Captain  landed  marines  with  a  machine  gun  and  served 
notice  upon  the  authorities  that  if  these  Americans  were 
injured  in  any  way,  he  would  at  once  open  fire;  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  mob  dispersed.  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  afterwards  these  Americans,  deserted  by  their  own 
government,  were  taken  aboard  British  and  German  ships 
anchored  in  the  harbor. 

This  is  not  pleasant  reading;  but  the  facts  are  sus- 
tained by  the  official  records.  I  doubt  if  we  have  another 
page  of  American  history  like  this.  I  hope  not.  Can  one 
imagine  the  British,  German,  Russian,  French  and  Amer- 
ican war  vessels  sailing  away  from  China  in  the  midst  of 
the  Boxer  rebellion,  leaving  their  nationals  to  the  mercy 
of  a  frenzied  and  savage  mob?  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
this  Administration — which  proclaims  in  one  breath,  that 
it  is  "too  proud  to  fight"  and  in  the  next  ^'America  First" 
—did. 

Wobbling  Out  Through  Intrigues 

But  things  were  not  going  well.  Americans  were 
being  robbed,  outraged  and  murdered  all  through  Mexico. 
We  had  three  thousand  troops  floundering  in  the  sand  of 
Vera  Cruz,  sent  there  nominally  to  obtain  reparation  and 
a  salute  of  our  flag  but  really  to  intercept  and  deprive 
Huerta  of  the  customs  revenues,  which  then  constituted 
the  larger  part  of  the  government's  income.  Our  army 
could  neither  advance,  nor  retreat,  nor  our  ships  sail  away 
without  some  definite  reason.  The  Administration  at 
Washington  then  resorted  to  intrigue  to  accomplish  that 
which  it  could  not  bring  about  by  force.  Behind  closed 
doors  and  unobserved  by  the  public  eye,  it  informally  in- 
timated to  certain  South  American  representatives  that 
It  would  be  glad  to  have  proposals  originate  from  Latin- 
American  sources  for  a  conference  on  Mexico.  After  a 
good  deal  of  grandiloquent  correspondence  these  "conver- 
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sations"  finally  resulted  in  the  Niagara  Conference  in 
which  Chile,  Brazil,  Argentina,  the  United  States,  and 
representatives  of  Huerta  participated.  This  conference 
indulged  in  many  pleasant  social  exchanges  and  consumed 
many  things  but  it  produced  nothing — neither  salute  to 
our  flag,  the  deposition  or  recognition  of  Huerta  or  any 
modus  Vivendi  whatsoever.  It  began  in  mystery  and 
closed  its  career  in  comedy;  absolute  lack  of  agreement 
between  the  American  representatives  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Latin-American  countries  brought  it  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion.  The  latter,  it  is  well  understood, 
favored  the  rcognition  of  Huerta  following  a  salute  to 
our  flag;  but  the  President  instructed  our  delegates  to 
demand  the  salute  of  the  flag  but  to  deny  recognition. 
The  opinions  of  these  Latin-American  diplomats  if  printed 
as  frankly  as  they  were  verbally  expressed  would  furnish 
interesting  reading  to  the  American  people. 

The  Downfall  of  Huerta  and  Chaos 

Closely  following  the  adjournment  of  the  Niagara 
Confernce,  the  downfall  of  Huerta  came,  brought  about, 
let  it  be  well  understood,  not  by  the  valor  or  potency  of 
the  Villa-Carranza  combination  but  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
liberate policy  of  this  government.  The  Washington 
Administration  not  only  withheld  recognition  from  the 
government  of  Huerta  but  let  it  be  known  in  no  uncertain 
way  that  it  would  not  regard  with  satisfaction  the  giving 
of  financial  aid  by  the  banking  interests  of  any  European 
country.  Thus  Huerta,  defending  himself  in  the  north 
against  Villa  and  Carranza  v/ith  troops  half  of  whom 
went  into  battle  without  ammunition,  beleaguered  in  Vera 
Cruz  by  Fletcher's  ships  and  Funston's  army,  with  an 
American  war  ship  at  every  port  of  the  Pacific,  reluctantly 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  retired  from  Mexico.  With 
Huerta  went  all  semblance  of  constitutional  and  organ- 
ized government.  The  soil  of  Mexico  was  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  Mexicans  battling  under  rival  bandit  chief- 
tains with  sonorous  titles  but  wholly  destitute  of  patriot- 
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ism  or  humanity.  Chaos  reigned  everywhere;  the  courts 
ceased  their  functions ;  all  legislative  authority  was  swept 
away ;  crimes  shocking  to  the  world  were  committed  upon 
a  scale  and  with  a  savageness  unprecendented  in  history. 
Foreigners  were  robbed,  driven  from  the  country  and  in 
many  instances  murdered.  Whole  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  plunderd  and  burned  and  their  inhabitants, 
men,  women  and  little  children,  were  put  to  the  sword; 
churches  were  desecrated;  priests  were  murdered  at  the 
altar  and  nuns  were  ravished  in  ways  for  which  there  is 
no  adequate  description  in  the  English  language.  In  the 
meantime  our  government,  in  order  that  it  might  con- 
tribute to  the  gaiety  of  the  occasion,  had  raised  the  em- 
bargo on  arms  and  was  permitting  arms  and  ammunition 
to  go  across  the  border,  sometimes  to  Villa  and  sometimes 
to  Carranza,  the  measure  of  its  benevolence  toward  each 
of  these  picturesque  bandits  being  determined  by  the  de- 
gree of  favor  one  or  the  other  enjoyed.  In  the  midst  of 
this  carnival  of  crime  committed  in  the  name  of  liberty 
and  in  plain  view  of  the  government  at  Washington  the 
President  went  to  Indianapolis  and  delivered  that  remark- 
able speech  which  shocked  the  sentiments  of  the  entire 
country  in  which  he  said  ''that  bloodshed  and  crime  in 
Mexico  was  none  of  our  business;  that  the  Mexicans  had 
a  right  to  settle  their  difficulties  without  our  interference." 
in  other  words,  he  was  for  humanity  and  high  ideals,  ex- 
cept when  their  pursuit  involved  him  in  the  consequences 
of  his  own  mistakes.  The  cynicism  of  this  view  was 
hardly  equal  to  its  inconsistency;  as  we  had  been  inter- 
fering constantly  during  his  Administration  and  our 
troops  had  only  just  returned  from  the  occupation  of 
Vera  Cruz. 

The  Administration  Changes  Its  Policy — Consequences 

Having  now  exhausted  its  resources  in  a  destructive 
policy  toward  Mexico,  the  Administration  unhappily  de- 
termined upon  a  conservative  policy — I  say  unhappily  be- 
cause  this   Administration   possesses    no    knowledge    of 
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conditions  in  Mexico  and  therefore  is  incapable  of  initiat- 
ing a  practical,  constructive  policy  in  relation  to  its  af- 
fairs. However,  it  announced  that  the  policy  of  vacillation 
and  uncertainty  was  about  to  be  abandoned;  that — al- 
though it  had  neither  watched  nor  waited — the  unhappy 
slogan  of  ''watchful  waiting"  was  to  be  superseded  by  a 
positive  attitude  and  some  real  upbuilding.  Having  deter- 
mined on  its  course  it  again  summoned  the  unfortunate 
Latin-American  diplomats  and,  laying  before  them  its 
troubles,  transferred  to  their  shoulders  its  responsibili- 
ties. Out  of  these  deliberations  there  resulted  the  recog- 
nition of  Carranza. 

From  this  point,  the  constructive  program  went 
bravely  on.  Villa  quickly  became  persona  non  grata.  He 
was  denied  the  right  to  import  arms  and  ammunition; 
the  troops  of  Carranza  were  permitted  to  ride  upon 
American  railways  across  American  soil;  other  govern- 
ments were  persuaded  reluctantly  to  accord  a  quasi  recog- 
nition; efforts  were  made  to  patch  up  the  rapidly  deterior- 
ating finances  of  Mexico;  the  old  soldier  Huerta,  who  sud- 
denly appeared  upon  the  border  menacing  the  Carranza 
government,  was  unlawfully  cast  into  jail  and  died  there 
a  victim  to  petty  hatred  and  persecution. 

Nevertheless,  events  did  not  march  smoothly  or 
prosperously;  the  currency  of  the  Mexican  government 
continued  to  depreciate;  murder  and  pillage  went  on  un- 
abated; Americans  and  other  foreigners  were  murdered 
and  outraged  in  constantly  increasing  numbers;  the  mis-, 
ery  of  the  Mexican  population  grew  apace;  outrages 
against  religion,  decency  and  order  were  universal.  But 
the  Wilson  Administration  pursued  its  even  course,i 
bravely  smiling  while  a  system  of  law  and  order  built| 
up  by  thirty-five  years  of  diligent  effort  was  destroyed, 
root  and  branch.  As  for  the  outrages  and  murder  ofj 
Americans,  why  become  unduly  excited?  Having  per- 
mitted the  murder  of  hundreds  of  Americans  upon  thej 
high  seas  and  having  brought  into  action  no  more  dan- 
gerous weapon  than  a  typewriter,  why  concern  ourselves 
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about  the  slaughter  of  a  few  innocent  Americans  on  land? 

The  Administration  was  too  busy  securing  "diplomatic 
victories"  in  Europe — victories  born  in  the  night  but  van- 
ishing by  day — even  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  supplication 
from  our  decimated  and  ruined  nationals  in  Mexico. 

Cusi 

Now  comes  another  shameful  page  in  this  sad  and 
humiliating  story.  Nineteen  fine,  upstanding,  law-abid- 
ing American  citizens  went  across  the  Border  to  resume 
previous  occupations  with  the  approval  and  consent  of 
the  Carranza  Government,  and  at  a  point  called  Cusi  they 
were  massacred  in  cold  blood  by  Mexican  soldiers.  These 
men  were* not  disturbing  the  peace  of  Mexico;  they  were 
not  concerned  with  its  politics;  they  were  attempting  to 
pursue  peaceful  occupations  in  broad  daylight;  and  it  is 
not  denied  that  they  entered  Mexico  with  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  government. 

It  was  presumed  that  this  frightful  tragedy  would 
arouse  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  the  Washington 
Government  and  that  these  American  citizens  would  be 
immediately  avenged.  There  was  not  an  instance  in  his- 
tory of  the  slaughter  of  inoffensive,  law-abiding  Ameri- 
can citizens  on  foreign  soil  not  being  promptly  and  ade- 
quately avenged.  Could  any  one  imagine  presidents  like 
Cleveland,  Roosevelt  or  Taft  resting  inactive  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  spectacle  like  this?  Was  it  not  true  that  during 
the  administrations  of  these  great  presidents  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  in  any  part  of  the  globe  walked  erect  with  his 
head  towards  the  stars?  Surely  this  President  would 
maintain  the  established  standards  of  Americanism! 

At  the  time  this  tragedy  occurred  I  said  from  the 
public  platform  that  unless  the  massacre  of  these  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  promptly  and  fully  avenged,  further  and 
greater  outrages  would  be  perpetrated;  senators  from 
Border  States  and  the  press  of  that  section  repeatedly 
warned  Washington  that  it  should  not  only  secure  ven- 
geance,   but    should    take    precautions    on    the    border. 
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Threats,  persuasion  and  advice  however  were  of  no  avail 
and  inaction  continued. 

Columbus 

Of  course,  that  happened  which  everyone  with  any 
real  knowledge  of  Mexico  knew  must  happen;  American 
soil  was  invaded;  the  town  of  Columbus,  New  Mexico, 
was  looted  and  destroyed  and  twenty-six  more  Americans 
were  added  to  the  sum  total  of  the  victims  of  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  this  government.  Now  it  was  supposed 
that  this  fresh  disastrous  evidence  of  the  futility  of  our 
policy  would  bring  immediate  and  decisive  action  by  the 
Washington  Government.  But  it  was  not  prepared  and 
hesitated  and  vacillated,  and  while  the  pendulum  swung, 
Villa  escaped.  It  required  eight  days  to  prepare  and 
when  the  expedition  entered  Mexico  it  did  so  with  the 
assistance  of  the  oil  vans  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  there 
being  few  available  military  automobile  trucks.  Even 
after  this  delay.  Villa  might  possibly  have  been  captured, 
had  our  military  officials  had  the  use  of  the  railway  and 
telegraph  lines.  But  Mr.  Carranza  forbade  the  use  of 
these  though  entirely  built  by  American  capital  and  only 
nominally  under  his  control.  So  our  soldiers  pursued 
Villa  through  the  sands  of  the  desert  in  plain  sight  of  a 
railway  which  by  the  most  obvious  considerations  of  mili- 
tary practice  they  should  have  seized.  These  soldiers 
were  fine  soldiers  and  knew  their  work  as  did  their  of- 
ficers. Can  it  be  imagined  that  in  avenging  American 
wrongs,  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  not  have  been  ready 
at  a  critical  moment,  or  that  he  would  have  hesitated  to 
make  use  of  any  instrumentalities  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  national  purpose;  if  Theodore  Roosevelt 
had  been  president — or  Taft,  or  Cleveland — would  there 
have  been  any  Columbus  massacre? 

Nevertheless,  the  expedition  has  had  its  uses;  it  has 
shown  the  American  people  what  unpreparedness  means; 
has  shown  them  that  though  this  Administration  said  it 
would  not  intervene  in  Mexico  it  did.     The  American 
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residents  of  Mexico  have  been  expelled  and  ruined  and 
Mexico  is  a  chaos  and  a  waste.  We  did  not  go  in  for  Cusi 
or  remain  for  Columbus.     What  has  brought  a  change? 

Summary 

This  Administration  initiated  its  policy  towards 
Mexico  as  the  result  of  a  wrong  conception  of  its  own 
duties  and  of  Mexican  conditions;  it  dispatched  envoys 
to  rebels  in  arms  against  a  constitutionally  established 
government;  it  overthrew  that  government;  it  has  made 
war  in  Mexico  twice  under  the  subterfuge  and  disguise 
of  especially  invented  phraseology;  it  is  responsible  for 
the  continuance  of  revolutionary  conditions  in  Mexico; 
for  the  destruction  of  many  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property;  for  heavy  increases  in  our  war  taxes;  for  the 
loss  of  some  two-hundred  and  fifty  American  lives;  for 
the  kindling  of  the  fires  of  undying  hatred  in  Mexico 
towards  this  country;  for  the  growth  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust in  every  Latin-American  country;  and  for  the  de- 
rision and  ridicule  of  every  European  chancellery. 

On  June  20th  the  Administration  gave  to  the  press 
the  note  of  Secretary  Lansing  to  Carranza.  No  more 
terrible  indictment  of  the  Administration's  blundering 
and  wicked  policy  towards  Mexico  has  been  made  by  its 
most  severe  critics.  It  has  all  of  the  lament  of  the  mis- 
erere and  lacks  only  the  mea  culpa  as  a  confession  of 
guilt.  And  yet  it  does  not  tell  half  the  story;  it  deals  with 
one  year  of  our  errors  in  dealing  with  Mexico — the  year 
of  "constructive  policy'' — but  the  two  years  of  its  de- 
structive policy  beginning  with  its  refusal  to  recognize 
the  Government  of  Huerta  are  passed  over  in  silenc.  The 
Democratic  national  platform  which  was  vociferous  in  its 
demand  that  our  troops  should  remain  in  Mexico  at- 
tempted no  justification  of  the  unwise  and  wicked  policy 
which  was  responsible  for  their  being  there.  Nor  will  any 
defense  be  made.  For  what  it  has  done  in  Mexico  and  for 
what  it  has  left  undone,  this  Administration  should  be 
rebuked  by  the  people  of  this  country. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  MEXICO  ? 

Sidney  Austin  Witherbee 

There  was  a  man  in  Washington 
And  he  was  wondrous  wise — 
He  jumped  into  a  bramble  bush 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes; 
And  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  out, 
With  all  his  might  and  main 
He  jumped  into  another  bush 
And  scratched  them  in  again. 

With  apologies  to  Mother  Goose. 

IT  WOULD  be  easy  to  take  every  move  of  President 
Wilson  in  Mexico  and  paraphrase  it  in  Mother  Goose 
nonsense,  but  the  question  is  not  only  too  serious,  but 
too  hideously  tragic  to  be  treated  humorously. 

When  President  Wilson  was  inaugurated,  peace  and 
tranquillity  were  coming.  Life  and  property  were  as 
safe  in  any  part  of  the  republic  as  in  New  York  or 
Chicago;  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  passing  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  there  was  a  sigh  of  relief  sent  up  by  natives 
and  foreigners  alike.  Everyone  began  plans  for  the  re- 
sumption or  expansion  of  business;  and  the  country's 
future  seemed  to  be  once  more  assured.  The  peons  who 
with  much  grim  humor  had  been  idly  singing 

"There  is  much  work,  but  we  have  no  money; 
We  have  no  beans,  but  Viva  Madero." 

went  joyously  about  again. 

Mexico  had  been  through  two  years  of  revolution, 
and  Mexico  was  tired  of  it  all,  and  glad  to  get  back  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  that  can  only  exist  when  made  pos- 
sible by  an  iron  hand  and  an  iron  will.  That  General 
Huerta  possessed  both,  no  one  doubted. 

You  have  been  told  that  Huerta  was  a  monster,  a 
murderer,  a  drunkard ;  that  he  betrayed  and  killed  Madero, 
and  you  believed  it,  if  not  at  first,  after  you  continued  to 
read  it  morning  and  evening.  Here  are  the  facts.  Huerta 
was  of  humble  birth  and,  as  other  great  men  have  done,^ 
he  rose  through  his  very  greatness.  He  secured  an  ap- 
pointment to  Chapultepec   (Mexico's  West   Point)   an( 
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after  graduating  entered  the  army  and  rose  constantly  on 
his  merits  as  a  soldier,  getting  his  last  position  from 
Madero  for  his  able  services.  When  under  Madero,  every- 
one had  failed  in  putting  down  Zapata  and  his  army, 
Huerta  v^as  put  on  the  job  and  was  the  only  man  who 
made  it  impossible  to  find  a  Zapatista.  They  were  com- 
pletely disorganized  and  Zapata  would  have  been  brought 
in  dead  or  alive,  only  Madero  had  greater  troubles  up  on 
the  American  Border  growing  out  of  the  revolution  of  his 
friend,  Orozco,  and  sent  Huerta  up  there.  Orozco  had 
an  army  that  had  grown  by  desertion  from  Madero  to 
more  than  50,000  men,  and  held  the  northern  states  of 
Mexico  in  his  grasp.  Salas,  minister  of  war,  chafing  under 
ridicule,  resigned  and  went  to  the  front  to  put  him  down. 
In  his  first  battle  at  Escalon,  he  was  ignominiously  defeat- 
ed and  blew  his  brains  out.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
Madero  sent  Huerta  against  Orozco;  and  the  old  fighter 
made  short  work  of  him.  This  revolution  blew  up  in  the 
fastness  of  the  Burro  Mountains.  Madero  then  called 
Huerta  to  Mexico  City,  and  later  when  Generals  Reyes 
and  Mondregon  pulled  off  their  coup  commonly  spoken 
of  as  "the  ten  days  and  nights  bombardment,"  General 
Huerta  was  fighting  like  a  Turk  beside  Madero  to  quell 
and  put  down  the  revolt  in  the  capital.  Huerta  did  not 
stop,  nor  did  he  ''flop,"  but  kept  on  fighting  loyally  and 
holding  his  own,  until  the  entire  diplomatic  corps  and  the 
standing  committee  of  Congress  demanded  that  the  battle 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  cease,  and  that  Madero  and  Suarez, 
the  vice-president,  resign. 

Here,  then,  in  one  year's  time,  in  three  separate  and 
distinct  crises  for  Madero,  Huerta  fought  loyally  when 
others  failed. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Madero  and  Suarez,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  automatically  became  Pres- 
ident of  Mexico.  He  was  Pedro  Lascurain,  a  gentleman 
who  had  never  been  in  politics,  and  who  was  wise  enough 
to  know  that  in  the  chaos  that  existed  he  could  not  cope 
with  the  situation.     The  moment  he  took  the  oath  of 
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office,  he  appoined  Huerta  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
then  resigned,  all  in  half  an  hour,  leaving  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Relations  vacant,  so  that  again,  and  automati- 
cally under  the  constitution,  the  office  of  President  was 
filled  by  succession,  but  this  time  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior;  and,  as  unexpectedly  as  you  or  I  might,  Huerta 
found  himself  President  of  Mexico. 

These  facts  v^^ere  laid  before  President  Wilson  by 
Ambassador  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  and  by  individuals,  com- 
mittees and  delegations  from  the  American  colony  of 
which  I,  myself,  was  one.  As  to  Madero  and  Suarez,  at 
a  council  held  when  they  resigned,  it  was  decided  for  their 
safety  to  give  them  safe  conduct  with  their  families  to 
Vera  Cruz;  and  to  let  them  leave  Mexico.  A  special  train 
was  made  up  and  their  families  were  taken  aboard,  but 
while  this  was  being  done  the  rabble  had  gathered  in  the 
streets  leading  to  the  palace,  and  it  needed  only  a  spark 
or  opportunity  for  this  seething  mob  to  tear  Madero  to 
pieces. 

To  have  been  guilty  of  sending  these  two  men  out  into 
that  mob  under  any  kind  of  guard  would  have  been  mur- 
der. Huerta  wanted  no  harm  to  come  to  them,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  taken  in  automobiles  for  their  own 
safety  and  protection  to  the  penitentiary  where  they 
would  be  safe  until  passions  died  down  and  the  mob  dis- 
persed. The  palace  is  five  blocks  long  facing  the  Plaza 
Major,  and  is  two  blocks  deep  and  contains  great  patios 
or  courts  extending  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  and  it  was 
through  these  patios  and  the  rear  entrance  that  the  guard 
in  automobiles  attempted  to  rush  their  two  men  to  safety. 
They  had  gone  but  a  short  way  when  ordered  to  stop. 
Here  both  men  were  shot  to  death.  (Editorial:  The  story 
of  the  shooting  is  given  elsewhere.) 

When  Huerta^j^as  sworn  in  office,  it  was  before  the 
Chamber  of  Congress,  to  the  last  man  appointed  by  Ma- 
dero. They  made  no  protest  but  accepted  him  as  the 
Constitutional  President  of  Mexico,  and  he  was  promptly 
recognized  by  the  various  powers  of  the  world.     It  was 
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only  Mr.  Wilson  who  refused  to  recognize  him.  This  was 
the  first  grave  error,  and  the  beginning  of  what  has  be- 
come a  habit  of  constantly  intervening  and  meddling. 

As  to  the  Vera  Cruz  incident,  the  Atlantic  fleet  was 
sent  (ostensibly)  to  make  Huerta  salute  the  American 
flag.  Some  marines  at  Tampico  had  gone  ashore  for  gas- 
oline and  were  arrested  by  a  subordinate  officer,  but  per- 
mitted to  go  free.  The  commanding  officer  apologized, 
so  did  Huerta,  but  Wilson  said  he  must  salute  our  flag, 
and  Huerta  said,  'T  will  with  pleasure  if  you  return  the 
salute.''  We  had  several  battleships  in  Mexican  waters 
then,  but  the  whole  fleet  was  sent  forthwith  to  make 
Huerta  tremble  up  in  the  mountains  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast  at  Mexico  City. 

It  was  not  to  make  Huerta  salute  our  flag  that  our 
fleet  was  sent  to  Mexico,  but  to  prevent  Huerta  from  re- 
ceiving arms  from  the  steamship  Yparanga  that  was  arriv- 
ing with  such  a  cargo  consigned  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. Please  let  me  emphasize  "consigned  to  the  Mexi- 
can government,"  because  at  the  same  time,  the  other 
leaders,  whom  Mr.  Wilson  was  championing,  were  in- 
sulting our  flag,  committing  every  kind  of  crimes  against 
Americans,  and  securing  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunitions  with  which  to  continue 
their  outlawry  and  even  to  shoot  our  citizens  and  soldiers 
across  the  border. 

When  I  came  up  to  Washington  in  July,  1913,  it  was 
following  letters  and  cablegrams  to  Mr.  Wilson  dating 
back  as  far  as  February,  three  weeks  before  his  inaugura- 
tion, and  I  had  every  reason  to  expect  him  to  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  the  information  that  I  was 
bringing  to  him.  Mr.  Tumulty  informed  me  that  "the 
President  could  not  see  every  gink  who  came  from  Mex- 
ico," adding,  "I  suppose  you  are  another  fellow  who  has 
lost  a  cow."  I  was  informed  that  I  could  not  see  the 
President  until  after  I  had  seen  the  Secretary  of  State. 

During  this  period  when  it  was  impossible  for  friends 
of  Mexico  to  get  a  hearing  in  Washington,  lobbyists  from 
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the  bandit  chiefs  could  come  to  Washington  and  be  given 
a  hearing  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  invi- 
tation, and  at  the  same  time  Senators  Bacon  and  Shepherd 
v^ere  holding  secret  conference  v^ith  them  at  their  homes 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Secretary  of  State  had  told  me  that  I  was  to  have 
an  uninterrupted  interview  of  one  hour  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  arranged.  I  arrived  at  his  home  promptly  at 
9  o'clock  and  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where  I 
waited  until  he  came  downstairs  and  stood  in  the  door- 
way with  his  hat  on,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  appointment  and  so  had  telephoned 
some  friends  that  he  would  see  them  before  catching  the 
train  for  some  point  south  where  he  was  to  lecture.  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  ride  with  him  and  talk  on  the  way, 
which  was  the  best  he  could  do.  I  said  I  would  be  glad 
to  make  the  best  of  the  circumstances  and  we  started  in 
a  pouring  rain.  We  had  not  gone  two  blocks  before  I 
thought  the  front  and  back,  both  sides  and  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  rig  would  blow  to  pieces.  It  was  not  anger 
or  rage,  but  plain  unadulterated  pacifist  hydrophobia  from 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  was  suffering. 

He  said  he  was  amazed  since  occupying  the  office 
he  did  at  the  alleged  Americans  who  came  from  Mexico  to 
see  him.  He  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  American 
in  Mexico,  that  there  never  had  been  such  a  thing  as  an 
American  in  Mexico,  but  that  we  were  all  adventurers 
and  soldiers  of  fortune  who  were  exploiting  a  poor,  down- 
trodden people  and  that  we  were  now  getting  just  what 
we  deserved. 

I  tried  to  make  myself  heard  and  insisted  that  he 
stop  his  carriage  and  permit  me  to  alight.  "No,  sir,"  he 
replied,  "we  will  ride  to  the  State  Department,  and  if  you 
have  any  brains  perhaps  I  can  penetrate  them,"  and  I 
continued  to  ride  listening  to  further  attacks  on  the 
Americans,  and  also  on  that  grand  old  man,  Porfirio  Diaz, 
whom  he  called  an  "old  butcher,  a  murderer  and  thief 
who  had  grown  rich  while  exploiting  his  country  and 
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selling  his  people  out  to  American  adventurers  like  myself, 
who  were  the  cause  of  the  present  revolution/' 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  way  we  Americans 
have  plundered  Mexico,  that  right  here  before  continuing 
the  subject,  I  wish  to  challenge  the  accusation,  for  the 
name  of  one,  just  one  specific  case  where  Americans  have 
plundered  Mexico  or  Mexicans.  We  have  gone  down 
there  with  our  brains  and  courage  and  means  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country  and  have  put  in  years,  and 
many  of  us  the  best  years  of  our  life  in  doing  so.  I  have 
never  had  anything  given  to  me  there — I  have  never  had 
anything  there  that  I  did  not  pay  the  market  price  for, 
and  after  buying  it,  begin  pouring  more  money  into  de- 
veloping it.  I  have  never  known  any  other  American  who 
has  ever  had  anything  given  to  him,  or  who  has  anything 
there  that  he  has  not  bought  and  paid  for  and  then  devel- 
oped. Nor  do  I  know  of  any  German  or  British  or  French 
or  other  foreigner  who  has  obtained  something  for  noth- 
ing, or  that  has  stolen  anything  in  Mexico.  We  have  in- 
creased the  value  of  every  property  interest  in  Mexico 
and  brought  wealth  to  natives  who  were  poor,  and  good 
wages  where  poor  wages  were  paid  before.  You  are  told 
of  the  concessions  we  have  grabbed  and  exploited.  Let 
me  explain  to  you  that  what  is  in  Mexico  called  a  conces- 
sion is  in  the  United  States  called  a  franchise.  It  is  in 
effect,  a  permit,  and  whether  it  is  to  build  and  operate  a 
street  railway,  an  electric  light  plant,  or  merely  to  build 
a  veranda  on  your  home,  you  must  first  obtain  a  permit 
from  the  proper  authorities.  In  one  breath  Mr.  Wilson 
condemns  Americans  for  having  gone  to  Mexico,  or  says 
because  we  have,  he  will  not  help  us  exploit  it,  and  in  the 
next  breath  criticizes  Americans  for  being  "provincial" 
and  timid,  and  says  we  do  not  measure  up  to  our  oppor- 
tunities in  Latin-America,  and  that  is  why  we  are  not 
enjoying  our  part  of  their  trade  and  development  which 
would  be  ours  if  we  did  not  stay  at  home.  It  would  be  a 
virtue  to  trade  with  Costa  Rica  or  Argentina,  to  build 
and  establish  communication,  to  develop  something;  but 
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it  has  been  a  crime  to  do  it  with  Mexico,  our  nearest  and 
friendliest  neighbor. 

The  United  States  will  some  day  be  told  either  by 
England,  France,  or  Germany  that  they  will  intervene 
and  protect  their  citizens,  Monroe  Doctrine  or  not,  and 
if  these  countries  go  into  the  Latin-Americas  they  will 
remain.  They  have  already  very  large  colonies  there. 
When  Wilson  was  inaugurated  I  put  up  to  him  a  plan 
or  proposed  treaty  which  I  had  simultaneously  suggested 
to  the  Latin-American  republics  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Latin-American  republics  were 
quick  in  their  approval,  and  expressed  their  willingness 
and  eagerness  to  adopt  and  enter  into  it,  but  as  my  treaty 
would  have  promptly  ended  the  Mexican  revolution,  Mr. 
Wilson  acted  as  the  obstructionist  as  usual.  My  treaty 
has  been  buried  deep  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, while  the  Latin-American  Republics  and  myself  are 
hoping  that  the  next  Administration  may  be  glad  to  put 
it  into  effect  and  practice.  Here  is  my  plan  as  proposed 
to  the  Latin-American  Republics  and  to  the  United  States 
through  Wilson  and  Bryan. 

A.  The  unification  of  all  Western  hemisphere  republics  in  an  All- 
American  policy,  substituting  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 

B.  The  making  of  all-American  States  parties  to,  instead  of  subjects  of 
this  policy  of  mutual  protection  and  Pan-American  peace. 

C.  The  agreement  of  each  republic,  separately  and  collectively,  hence- 
forth never  to  seek  to  acquire,  by  conquest  or  force,  the  territory  of  another, 

D.  The  creation  of  a  Pan-American  Peace  Tribunal,  organized  upon 
a  basis  of  equal  representation  from  each  republic,  regardless  of  strength 
or  population. 

E.  The  adjudication  before  this  tribunal  of  all  differences  or  claims 
of  any  one  American  republic  against  another,  and  all  disputes  arising  from 
revolutions  within  the  boundaries  of  any  one  republic,  the  verdict  here 
rendered  to  be  supreme  and  final. 

F.  Concerted  action  between  all  forces  for  purpose  of  preventing  ob- 
jectionable foreign  invasion. 

Such  an  All-American  policy  would  multiply  the 
strength  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  twenty  and  at  the' 
same  time  remove  all  dangers  growing  out  of  it.  Such  a 
condition  as  exists  in  Mexico  to-day  would  be  an  impossi- 
bihty  and  we  would  not  be  asked  to  "watch  and  wait'*  like 
buzzards  while  a  neighbor  bled  to  death.  We  would  not 
have  to  pay  hundreds  of  millions  to  England  or  Europe 
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for  our  blundering,  or  else  be  their  Collection  Agent  sap- 
ping the  life  blood  out  of  a  neighbor  we  have  ruined 
through  our  dictatorship.  We  should  not  find  ourselves 
at  war  with  a  sister  republic,  or  a  friendly  European 
power,  or  with  even  strained  relations,  but  all  would  be 
peace. 

When  John  Lind  had  failed  utterly  in  getting  Huerta 
off  the  earth,  Carranza  held  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  opposite 
Eagle  Pass,  and  had  his  capital  at  Monclove,  about  half 
way  over  to  Torreon,  which  he  also  held,  while  Lind  was 
enjoying  the  ''Key  to  the  City"  of  Mexico  which  Huerta 
had  given  him.  Carranza  was  driven  out  of  Ciudad  Por- 
grio  Diaz,  Monclova  his  "capital,"  and  Torreon,  and  was 
lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust  going  north,  with  the  government 
troops  pressing  him  in  the  rear.  He  was  poorly  armed 
and  his  men  were  deserting  him  when  and  as  they  dared. 
He  was  losing  out,  and  in  fact  he  was  lost.  At  this  time  I 
was  asked  by  two  of  his  agents  if  I  would  see  if  I  could 
''put  it  over"  the  Administration  to  have  Lind  leave  Mexi- 
co City,  and  sent  across  from  Galveston  to  some  point  on 
the  Rio  Grande  to  see  Carranza,  and  to  ask  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  and  humanity  to  quit,  and  also 
to  ask  the  Mexican  government  to  grant  amnesty  to  him 
and  his  followers,  in  which  case  he  would  agree  to  cease 
all  hostilities,  surrender  his  arms,  and  await,  and  abide 
by  the  elections  that  had  then  been  called  for  October. 
The  plan  was  for  him  to  do  all  this  in  a  magnanimous 
spirit,  building  character  for  himself  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  rally  his  fickle  followers  to  support  him  at  the  elec- 
tion. I  was  told  by  his  agents  that  as  what  I  was  work- 
ing for  was  peace,  here  was  my  opportunity,  and  asked  if 
I  would  see  what  I  could  do.  I  said  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  what  I  could  do,  that  the  President  would,  I  was 
sure,  be  mighty  glad  to  send  Lind  at  once  to  Carranza 
and  get  the  whole  mess  over  with.  So  I  conveyed  his 
request  the  same  day  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  expecting, 
of  course,  that  without  hesitation  he  would  grasp  the  op- 
portunity to  turn  Lind's  failure  into  success.     Carranza 
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was  anxious  to  quit,  but  did  not  dare  or  know  how  to  let 

go,  except  in  the  manner  planned,  which  would  save  him- 
self and  cause  the  Mexican  government  to  condone  his 
errors.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan,  the  peace  proph- 
ets, gladly  grasp  this  opportunity  to  end  the  Mexican  revo- 
lution in  ten  days,  or  rather  permit  it  to  end  itself  as  it 
wished  to?  No,  indeed!  I  was  told  that  this  would  be  a 
good  way  to  end  the  trouble  "if  it  were  necessary,",  but 
that  it  was  entirely  unnecessary,  as  Lind  had  not  failed  in 
inducing  Huerta  to  leave  Mexico,  but  had  succeeded  to 
the  letter  as  the  whole  world  would  know  in  a  couple  of 
days.  (Huerta  did  not  leave  Mexico  until  more  than  a 
year  later.)  I  told  the  Secretary  that  Lind  had  failed  as 
he  was  foredoomed  to  fail,  and  that  I  would  repeat  the  re- 
quest of  Carranza  to  him  in  a  ''couple  of  days,"  which  I 
did,  and  several  times,  letting  the  President  know  it 
each  time.  Bryan  grew  more  difficult  to  see,  and  more 
irritable  when  I  did  see  him.  He  said  to  me  one  day, 
"Look  here,  if  you  were  an  ignorant  man,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  your  activities  here,  but  you  are  not,  but 
a  very  intelligent  man,  a  man  of  parts,  and  familiar  with 
the  constitution  and  the  body  politic  of  the  nation, 
and  yet  you  come  up  here  from  Mexico  and  try  to  brush 
everything  and  everybody  in  the  government  aside,  and 
compel  your  will  to  be  done."  I  called  his  attention  to 
the  injustice  of  his  accusation,  and  that  I  had  come  to 
Washington  to  compel  nothing,  but  to  help  the  Adminis- 
tration by  advising,  and  giving  it  the  benefit  of  my  twenty 
years'  knowledge  of  Mexico  growing  out  of  my  business 
and  residence  there;  that  I  had  come  to  tell  them  truths 
that  they  were  either  ignorant  of  or  were  ignoring;  and  I 
was  trying  to  prevent  the  danger  to  American  life  and  to, 
American  property  that  through  their  blundering  they 
were  making  an  ever  increasing  danger ;  that  I  was  trying 
to  prevent  an  absolutely  unnecessary  armed  intervention 
in  Mexico  which  they  were  heading  for. 

The  curtain  having  fallen  on  Carranza  was  raised 
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again  in  the  same  tragedy,  but  with  a  change  of  stage  set- 
ting and  an  entirely  new  villain! 

Enter  "Pancho"  Villa.  Villa  was  a  new  one  up  here, 
but  not  unknown  to  Americans  in  Mexico,  nor  to  the  Mex- 
icans. He  was  the  Jesse  James  of  Mexico,  and  Wilson 
promptly  seized  upon  him  to  establish  a  Utopia  in  Mexico, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  let  the  State  Department  pre- 
pare a  biography  which  was  not  published,  however,  after 
Senator  Lodge  read  into  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  5th,  1914,  the  criminal  record  of  the  bandit. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  even  Wilson  could 
champion  Villa,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  could  not  treat 
the  Mexican  Government  impersonally,  and  pointed  out 
to  him  that  it  was  a  Government  with  its  Federal  and 
State  Legislatures  and  all  of  its  branches  of  Government. 

In  March,  1912,  it  was  I  who  suggested  placing  the 
embargo  against  the  selling  of  arms  to  the  revolutionists 
in  Mexico,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  entire  Texas  dele- 
gation, a  bill  doing  so,  was  passed  by  joint  resolution  and 
signed  by  President  Taft,  all  within  48  hours,  and  when  I 
came  to  Washington  in  1913,  I  fought  continuously  to 
keep  this  embargo  on.  A  firm  in  Arizona  were  violating 
the  embargo  on  a  wholesale  scale.  They  were  indicted  by 
the  Grand  Jury  and  held  for  trial.  Mr.  Wilson  lifted  the 
embargo  on  arms. 

Because  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  American  Republics 
cannot  borrow  money  abroad  unless  their  Government  is 
recognized  by  the  United  States.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
If  an  American  Republic  is  not  recognized  by  the  United 
States  and  should  borrow  money  abroad,  we  will  say  from 
French  Bankers,  for  instance,  and  if  that  Government 
should  repudiate  the  debt,  or  if  that  Government  were 
overthrown  and  succeeded  by  another  who  repudiated  the 
debt  which  had  been  created  by  the  former  Government, 
the  French  bankers  could  not  ask  France  to  seize  the  Cus- 
toms until  they  were  paid,  because  such  an  act  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  United  States 
would  interfere.     Consequently,  when  Wilson  refused  to 
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recognize  the  Government  of  Mexico  when  Huerta  was 
chosen  as  its  Executive,  he  made  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  Huerta  to  borrow  money. 

When  Huerta  came  into  office,  he  found  the  treas- 
ury empty,  although  when  Diaz  resigned  he  left  $68,000,- 
000  in  reserve.  Madero  had  borrowed  $40,000,000  more, 
and  had  collected  from  internal  revenues  and  imports 
about  $400,000,000  more,  and  had  absolutely  destroyed  the 
nation's  credit  abroad,  so  Huerta  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  Government  with  an  empty  Treasury  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  negotiate  a  loan  with  which  to  meet  Gov- 
ernmental expenses.  He  arranged  such  a  loan,  but  was 
told  by  the  bankers  that  they  could  only  advance  five  per 
cent,  of  it,  and  would  withhold  the  balance  until  he  was 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  so  he  found  himself  first 
cut  off  financially,  and  then  blockaded  so  he  could  not  get 
arms  or  munitions  with  which  to  put  down  the  enemies 
of  the  Government  who  were  destroying  the  country. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  plain  to  you  that  while  I 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  outlawry  and 
anarchy  as  "revolution,"  there  was  no  Government  and 
no  purpose  other  than  to  fill  coffers  and  to  prey  upon 
the  defenceless.  They  said  ''they  were  fighting  for  liberty 
and  constitution.*'  Their  idea  of  liberty  is  license  unre- 
strained, and  where  nothing,  not  even  the. sacred  honor 
of  women  or  nuns,  or  the  sacred  houses  of  God,  were 
sacred,  but  were  all  violated  in  the  most  unspeakable  ways. 
You  were  told,  and  you  read  in  all  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  when  Huerta  resigned,  that  the  revolution  had 
''triumphed.''  May  I  ask  how  the  triumph  comes  in?  It 
is  true,  Mr.  Wilson  did  "get  Huerta,"  but  what  has  he 
given  in  the  place  of  the  Government,  law  and  order  that 
Huerta  afforded  and  that  Mr.  Wilson  tore  down  and  de- 
stroyed? The  people  are  dying  by  the  thousands  of 
famine.  The  good  money  of  the  country  and  all  coin  has 
been  long  ago  stolen  and  then  placed  in  foreign  banks, 
and  you  can  now  buy  $10,000,000  of  Villa  money  for  a 
$1.00  Confederate  States  of  America  bill. 
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The  American  flag  throughout  the  world  has  been 
acknowledged  the  emblem  of  freedom  and  of  liberty. 
Americans  made  it  so  and  have  kept  it  so.  Chief  among 
the  freedoms  and  liberties  for  which  we  have  always  been 
taught  that  our  flag  stands  are  religious  liberty  and  re- 
ligious freedom.  In  addition  to  the  defiling  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  by  the  wild  beasts  whom  Wilson  has  assisted  in 
destroying  unhappy  Mexico,  there  has  been  a  constant 
violation  and  defiling  of  churches;  and  Christ  on  the  cross 
has  been  dragged  through  the  streets  by  Wilson's  "Pa- 
triots," and  nuns  in  convents  have  been  outraged  by  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds.  These  cases  have  been  sworn  and 
attested  to  by  the  leading  clergy  in  Mexico  and  this  coun- 
try, and  by  U.  S.  army  officers  in  Mexico. 

In  my  protests  against  the  threatened  lifting  of  the 
embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  for  these  outlaws,  there 
were  added  very  angry  protests  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Congress  along  the  same  lines,  in  which  it  was  pointed 
out  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  besides  the  use  of  same  by  these 
outlaws  for  the  killing  of  Americans  in  Mexico,  and  snip- 
ing American  soldiers  across  the  border,  that  it  would 
only  be  a  question  of  time  when  the  people  whom  Wilson 
was  championing  would  be  using  these  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  kill  our  American  soldiers  when  it  would  be  found 
necessary  to  send  them  to  Mexico. 

Summing  up  I  charge  Mr.  Wilson,  regardless  of  what 
his  motives  may  have  been,  or  the  influences  that  may 
have  controlled  or  actuated  him,  as  being  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  hideous  destruction  of  Mexico,  and  the 
ruin  and  sorrow  of  those  who  are  victims  of  his  dictator- 
ship in  the  sovereign  rights  of  Mexico.  Its  people  are 
starving  to  death.  There  is  no  laughter  there;  there  has 
been  no  laughter  there  except  the  hideous  and  sardonic 
laughter  of  criminal  bandits. 

When  the  question  is  asked,  as  it  often  is,  "What 
is  the  matter  with  Mexico,"  wc  can  reply:  "Wilson — 
that's  all." 
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To  the  Editor  of  THE  FORUM: — May  an  American  who  has  lived 
continuously  in  Mexico  during  all  of  the  recent  revolutionary  period,  correct 
a  few  misstatements  made  by  Mr.  Modesto  Rolland  in  your  July  number? 

Mr.  Rolland  has  written  a  strong  article  in  support  of  the  socialistic 
features  of  the  Carranza  Government,  but  he  has  allowed  his  intensity  of 
feeling  to  lead  him  to  make  statements  at  once  damaging  to  Americans 
in  Mexico  and  to  his  own  cause;  for  they  weaken  his  argument,  being  in- 
correct.    He  says: 

"...  the  majority  of  Americans  ...  in  our  country,  plead  for  intervention  in 
order  to  forward  their  individual  schemes  and  interests.  I  do  not  make  accusations 
lightly,  since  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Americans  resident  in  Mexico  are  in 
general  Republicans  with  the  desire  of  intervention.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since 
the  entire  American  population  in  Tampico  made  public  confession  that  they  had 
aided  the  Republicans  with  money,  and  urgently  requested  assurance  and  pro- 
tection   for    the    immense    wealth    in    petroleum    that    they    had    obtained    there    from 

the   former  Mexican  Government  for  nothing.  ..." 

* 

The  writer  came  recently  from  Mexico  on  a  boat  with  American 
refugees.  The  feeling  of  the  majority  of  these  ruined  people  was  still 
against  intervention  in  Mexico  by  the  United  States.  The  great  majority 
of  Americans  in  Mexico  have  always  opposed  intervention,  for  many  rea- 
sons, from  moral  grounds  to  the  most  sordid  grounds  of  personal  interest, 
and  especially  from  the  feeling  that  after  intervention  would  come  a 
carpet-bag  American  Government  of  the  most  harmful  type,  headed  by 
Americans  suffering  from  the  illusion  of  to-day.  To-day's  illusion  is,  that 
Americans  in  Mexico  have  made  all  the  trouble,  are  adventurers  and,  to 
quote  a  frequent  expression  from  the  New  York  "World,"  are  "filibusters 
in  oil,  mines  and  water-power."  The  Americans  who  went  to  Mexico  to 
honestly  extend  American  Trade  in  the  only  effective  way  would  prefer  to 
be  governed  by  local  representatives,  of  a  responsible  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, who  understand  them,  rather  than  by  well-meaning  uninformed 
Americans  coming  with  the  preconceived  idea  that  their  countrymen  are 
"Interests,"  crooks  and  troublemakers.  Contrary  to  the  mass  of  literature 
disseminated  during  the  past  three  years  in  support  of  the  Policy  of  our 
administration,  the  fact  is  that  intervention  would  be  directly  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  American  residents  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  their  higher 
sentiments  toward  the  nation  in  which  they  have  made  their  homes. 

Mr.  Rolland's  "well  known  fact  that  the  Americans  resident  in  Mexico 
are  in  general  Republicans"  is  a  tremendous  error.  The  very  fact  that  over 
80%  of  them  hail  from  Texas  and  our  Southern  States,  and  the  remaining 
percentage  is  divided  in  political  preferences  just  as  all  Northern  men  are 
always  divided,  will  prove  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  American 
Colony  in  Mexico  is  overwhelmingly  Democratic  in  sympathy. 

His  statement  that  "it  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  entire  American 
population  in  Tampico  made  public  confession  that  they  had  aided  the 
Republicans  with  money"  is  unfounded — unless  "not  so  very  long  since" 
means  over  six  years  ago,  when  the  writer  first  resided  in  Tampico,  No 
such  occurrence  ever  took  place.  In  the  Tampico  District  there  is  a 
greater  percentage  of  Texans  than  in  any  other  part  of  Mexico,  for  the 
Texas  oil  producers  and  drillers  are  there  in  numbers.  To  dispel  the 
illusion   Mr.   Rolland  has  created  in  this  statement,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask 
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him  for  the  date  and  place  of  the  meeting  he  refers  to,  where  the  public 
confession  was  made,  and  how  the  "entire  American  population"  of  Tam- 
pico  was  ever  brought  together  on  anything. 

"The  immense  wealth  in  petroleum  that  they  had  obtained  there  from 
the  former  Mexican  Government  for  nothing." 

This  is,  to  be  restrained,  a  most  inexact  statement.  It  is  true  that  the 
Madero  Government  did  issue  one  "concession"  to  drill  on  river-banks 
and  other  federal  lands,  to  favorites,  later  transferred,  to  one  American 
Company;  but  this  grant  has  been  annulled.  In  every  other  case,  Ameri- 
cans have  drilled  in  privately  owned  lands,  bought  or  generally  leased  at 
high  figures  from  the  Mexican  owners,  under  the  Mexican  Law.  There 
is  not  a  producing  well  in  Mexico  on  any  but  privately-owned  land.  Even 
the  few  companies  holding  "concessions"  produce  exclusively  from  privately 
owned  lands,  their  "concessions"  giving  them  only  the  right  for  free  im- 
portation of  machinery  and  exemption  from  special  taxes  for  ten  years — 
which  last  guaranty  has  been  overridden  by  the  three  last  governments  of 
Mexico.  No  American  Company  has  any  petroleum  wealth  obtained  from 
any  former  Mexican  Government.  Not  one  has  any  petroleum  wealth 
obtained  for  nothing.  Mr.  Rolland  is  not  known  to  have  been  in  Tampico 
for  over  eighteen  months.  He  spoke  from  hearsay.  While  we  Americans 
h^ve  been  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Rolland's  crusade  against  American  in- 
tervention, we  do  object  to  being  made  the  objects  of  misstatements  that 
hurt;  especially  when  such  misstatements  tend  to  discredit  the  argument 
against  intervention  that  needs  no  misstatements  of  fact  to  make  it  sound. 
Mr.  Rolland  has  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  built-up  illusion  that 
Americans  in  Mexico,  the  "interests,"  or  the  "sinister  influences"  are  foment- 
ing war  or  intervention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  American 
newspapers  spreading  this  illusion  have  frequently  been  asked  to  specify 
the  "interests"  referred  to.  An  exhaustive  Senate  investigation  was  held  in 
1912,  to  prove  the  illusion  of  that  time  that  American  "Interests"  had  been 
back  of  the  then  recent  Mexican  disturbances.  The  eminent  commirsion 
found  there  was  no  foundation  for  their  suspicions,  and  that  all  the  Mexican 
disturbance  was  Mexican  made.  Nor  can  the  papers  that  to-day  disclaim 
the  stirring  up  of  Intervention  by  American  "Interests"  specify  their 
"Interests,"  either.  The  fact  is,  American  "Interests"  working  for  Inter- 
vention do  not  exist.  So  the  papers  refuse  to  give  a  bill  of  particulars,  but 
keep  making  the  general  statement. 

A  most  excellent  way  for  the  Constitutionalist  Government  to  avoid 
intervention  would  be,  to  do  as  Porfirio  Diaz  did,  in  circumstances  exactly 
parallel  to  conditions  of  to-day:  By  disciplined  military  force  to  prevent 
outrages  and  raids  on  American  citizens  and  properties.  War  will  come 
only  from  some  new  outrage  to  "Remember."  To  make  ill-considered  and 
unfounded  charges  against  Americans  legally  residing  in  Mexico,  making 
a  greater  distribution  of  income  among  the  laborers  than  any  other  class 
or  nationality,  and  asking  only  such  rights  as  the  Laws  of  Mexico  grant 
to  them,  does  not  help  the  cause  to  which  Mr.  Rolland,  and  we,  are  inclined. 

W.  B. 
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THE  greatest  stumbling-block  that  confronts  us  in 
our  handling  of  Mexico,  is  sentimentalism,  born  of 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  Mexican  peoples.  We 
are  confronted  with  that  at  home.  Sentimentalism  cost  us 
the  lives  of  American  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  and  Cuba, 
and  it  threatens  to  delay  the  solution  of  the  Mexican 
muddle. 

But  with  the  die  cast,  there  can  be  no  wobbling  on 
Mexico. 

What  confronts  us?  A  chaotic  broken  country  in  the 
hands  of  armed  bandits  who  have  no  other  occupation, 
no  other  means  of  livelihood  and  to  whom  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  day  paper  money  with  unlimited  license  to  loot,  is 
the  bait  held  out  to  them  by  their  officers. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  Mexican  army  of  150,000 
men  under  arms,  men  who  have  been  under  fire  for  six 
years,  men  recruited  from  the  banditti  and  riffraff  of 
Mexico.  Among  this  horde  of  armed  outlaws  are  a  few  of 
the  young  officers  who  have  ideals,  but  they  are  swept  into 
the  melee  through  a  mistaken  sense  of  patriotism.  The 
army  that  spreads  its  talons  over  Mexico  includes  30,000 
or  40,000  Zapatistas.  They  are  at  present  under  the  com- 
mand of  Zapata  and  will  lustily  fall  in  at  any  call  to 
fight.  To-day,  they  hold  the  mountain  fastnesses,  cities 
and  towns.  South  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  most  potent  strength  of  Obregon's  army — and 
Obregon  is  a  descendant  of  an  O'Brien — according  to  his 
own  statement  made  to  the  writer,  is  the  Yaqui  Indians. 
These  illiterate  natives,  born  to  fight,  are  responsible  for 
his  first  great  victory  over  Villa  when  he  dealt  a  blow  from 
which  the  bandit  chief  never  recovered.  This  was  at 
Celaya.  These  fighters  are  ignorant  Indians,  raised  in 
the  Sierra  Madre  mountains  of  South  East  Sonora  and 
South  West  Chihuahua.  They  shoot  without  any  unneces- 
sary waste  of  lead  and  they  still  retain  the  habits  of  their 
childhood,  when  their  fathers  would  give  them  a  car- 
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tridge,  worth  fifteen  to  twenty  cents,  and  tell  them  to 
bring  home  a  deer — or  not  come  home.  The  loss  of  a 
cartridge  would  mean  disgrace.  They  learned  early  to 
shoot,  and  when  they  shoot,  they  shoot  straight. 

At  least  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Mexican 
army  is  mounted.  The  cavalry  horse  is  drawn  from  the 
native  mustang.  They  are  very  hardy  and  available  for 
army  service  wherever  the  Mexican  can  loot  them.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Indian,  the  ambition  of  the  Mexican 
soldier  is  to  fight  on  a  horse. 

In  Northern  Mexico,  the  army  of  Trevino — who  is 
of  German  origin — is  equipped  with  machine  guns  from 
the  United  States.  These  are  largely  of  a  variety  of 
manufacture  which  does  not  jam  like  the  American  gun. 
The  guns  are  not  of  recent  acquirement  but  have  been  in 
use  over  a  period  of  several  years,  and  their  operators 
are  skilled  in  handling  them. 

Trevino's  heavy  artillery  is  of  the  best  grade.  Much 
of  it  was  bought  in  Germany.  The  troops  move  these 
guns  very  rapidly  with  the  aid  of  horses,  mules  and  men. 
They  can  move  through  the  country  three  times  as 
rapidly  as  outsiders  could,  as  they  are  not  burdened  with 
a  commissary  department  and  field  hospitals.  Their 
commissary  department  consists  of  the  individual  sol- 
dier's mother  and  his  daughters,  who  follow  the  army 
wherever  they  go.  I  have  seen  but  one  instance  in  fight- 
ing where  the  women  were  left  behind,  and  that  was  at 
the  time  the  butcher  Diegues  attacked  Guadalajara  with 
his  22,000  men.  These  were  largely  composed  of  Yaqui 
Indians;  and  they  left  the  women  behind  during  that  en- 
gagement. 

Obregon's  method  was  to  draw  out  big  lines  of  Yaqui 
Indians  in  their  holes  and  wait  for  Villa's  cavalry,  and 
when  Villa's  cavalry  got  in  among  them,  he  threw  out 
wings  and  came  in  behind  them.  He  took  5,000  prisoners. 
Villa  escaped  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth. 

Obregon,  who  is  Minister  of  War  and  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Mexican  Army,  is  a  very  keen,  intelligent. 
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straight-thinking,  clear-thinking  man.  He  has  very- 
little  to  say.  The  army  worships  him  on  account  of  his 
personal  bravery.  He  rides  out  in  the  outposts,  encourag- 
ing every  Indian.  Obregon  has  unquestionably  learned 
lessons  from  the  European  war  and  will  put  modern  tac- 
tics into  effect. 

There  are  several  munition  factories  in  Mexico.  The 
troops  are  armed  with  Remingtons.  Obregon  formerly 
got  his  munitions  through  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico. 
Some  of  his  ammunitions  came  over  the  American 
border.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  large  quantities  of 
rifles  and  ammunitions  have  come  in  from  the  United 
States  in  the  past  year. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  Japanese  have  landed 
large  consignments  of  the  Japanese  Mausers  which  were 
delivered  to  Carranza.  Even  though  the  peons  flock  to 
the  colors,  it  is  not  probable  that  Obregon,  even  with  his 
present  supply,  could  equip  a  very  much  larger  army  than 
he  now  holds,  if  the  ports  of  Mexico  were  properly 
blockaded. 

In  the  case  of  invasion,  the  peaceful  peon  class  would 
readily  rally  to  a  call  to  arms.  It  is  probable  that  Obregon 
could  call  to  arms  half  a  million  men,  but  he  could  equip 
only  a  small  proportion  of  them  at  once. 

The  progress  of  an  army  in  Mexico  must  be  slow. 
The  large  cities  of  Mexico  are  fortified.  These  fortifica- 
tions consist  of  trenches,  earth  works,  wire  entangle- 
ments, stone  walls.  These  fortifications  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  artillery,  but  troops  must  cross  a  desert  arid 
country  to  reach  them.  We  must  carry  full  commissary 
supplies;  and  the  question  of  water  is  a  serious  one.  It 
could  only  be  overcome  by  keeping  the  railroads  open  or 
rebuilding  them  and  bringing  through  a  constant  supply. 

From  practically  the  whole  length  of  the  American 
border  south  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  troops  would  pass 
over  an  arid  plateau,  about  5,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  days  are  hot,  the  atmosphere  being  rarefied  and 
under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the  nights  are  cool. 
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This  central  plateau  is  punctuated  by  ranges  of  moun- 
tains and  hills  which  cross  it,  and  in  some  cases  troops 
would  have  to  go  through  narrow  mountain  passes  or 
go  around  the  mountain  ranges.  In  some  places  these 
mountains  rise  to  10,000  feet.  Zacatecas,  some  250  miles 
from  Mexico  City,  is  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified 
cities  of  Mexico. 

All  the  railroads  in  Mexico  are  in  terrible  condition 
because  the  advancing  army  lays  down  the  rails  any  way, 
no  new  ties  are  laid,  and  for  the  past  six  years  the  rail- 
roads have  been  repeatedly  destroyed  and  relaid  in  slap 
dash  fashion.  The  Mexican  retreating  army  destroys  all 
bridges.  The  railroads  and  bridges  would  practically 
have  to  be  rebuilt. 

Mexico  has  been  looted  by  its  politicians  and  its 
brigand  soldiers.  A  billion  dollars  worth  of  mining  prop- 
erty has  gone  into  the  dump  heap,  mostly  of  American 
ownership.  The  great  hardware  trade,  owned  by  the 
Germans,  is  destroyed;  the  warehouses  and  stores  pilfered. 
The  big  dry-goods  business  owned  by  the  French  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  oil  business  is  in  a  turmoil.  The 
whole  country  is  at  the  point  of  the  reckless  bandits'  gun. 

The  only  solution  of  the  Mexican  situation  is  fdt  an 
army  to  pacify  Mexico,  crush  the  banditti,  and  repeat  the 
tactics  in  Cuba.  The  country  is  entirely  in  the  grip 
of  this  marauding  army  of  jail  birds,  led  by  ambitious 
adventurers.  To  those  who  have  lived  in  Mexico  and 
know  Mexico,  and  who  have  no  axe  to  grind,  there  is 
no  other  answer  to  the  chaos  that  now  reigns  than  forcible 
pacification.  The  population  of  Mexico,  aside  from  the 
military  class,  which  includes  the  government,  would  wel- 
come law  and  order.  Only  a  settled  definite  policy  of 
constructive  government,  backed  by  strong  administra- 
tion of  Mexican  affairs,  will  ever  give  to  Mexican  people 
the  opportunity  to  work  out  their  own  destiny  and  de- 
velop the  vast  wealth  that  awaits  the  hand  of  industry. 
Mexico  must  be  freed  of  foreign  politics,  foreign  med- 
dling and  foreign  propaganda. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  MADERO'S 

DEATH 

"Chavacano" 


So  many  contradictory  stories  have  gone  out  about  Madero*s 
death  that  THE  FORUM  asked  an  American,  who  was  in 
Mexico  City  that  night,  to  give  as  accurate  an  account  of  the 
tragedy  as  is  known.  Two  of  the  writer's  friends  were  among 
the  few  permitted  to  view  the  body  of  the  dead  chief. 

I   HAVE  often  been  asked  by  people  interested  in  Mexican  affairs  whether 
I   thought   Madero   was   killed   as   officially   stated,   or  whether   he   was 
deliberately  murdered,  and  if  he  was  murdered,  at  whose  instigation  it 
was  done. 

Huerta  during  the  ten  days  of  street-fighting  in  Mexico  City  in  Febru- 
ary, 1913,  was  in  command  of  Madero's  forces.  He  was  ordered  to  capture 
the  government  arsenal,  called  the  Ciudadela,  or  Citadel,  which  had  been 
seized  and  fortified  by  the  revolutionists,  Felix  Diaz  and  Manuel  Mon- 
dragon,  but  it  quickly  became  plain  that  Huerta  had  no  intention  of  carrying 
out  his  orders,  for  his  attacks  were  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure 
their  failure.  One  need  not  be  a  trained  soldier  to  realize  that  cavalry 
mounted  on  half-starved  horses,  marching  in  column  through  streets  paved 
with  slippery  asphalt,  cannot  successfully  assail  three-story  houses  held  by 
an  enemy  armed  with  machine-guns.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  Huerta 
sent  his  cavalry  to  do.  They  had  been  hurried  by  train  from  Michoacan 
to  the  capital;  both  men  and  animals  had  fared  badly  on  the  journey  and 
arrived  in  an  exhausted  state  and  were  immediately  sent  against  the  Revo- 
lutionists' artillery.  I,  myself,  talked  with  some  of  the  men  a  few  minutes 
after  their  repulse,  and  even  the  most  stupid  of  them  felt  that  they  had  been 
ruthlessly  sacrificed. 

Desultory  fighting  continued  until  February  '18th.  The  besieged  mu- 
tineers from  time  to  time  made  sorties,  and  there  were  frequent  skirmishes 
in  the  streets  between  them  and  the  Federals,  whose  artillery  kept  blazing 
away  industriously  but  with  little  effect  upon  the  Citadel.  For  non-com- 
batants, the  situation  was  becoming  serious.  Not  only  were  there  many 
casualties  among  them  from  stray  missiles,  but  the  food  supply  was  running 
short,  the  market-gardeners  being  afraid  to  venture  into  the  city  with  their 
produce;  the  distribution  of  milk  was  attended  with  great  risk;  the  water 
service  was  curtailed;  the  sick  lay  untended  and  the  dead  unburied. 

To  end  this  state  of  affairs,  efforts  to  induce  Madero  to  resign  were 
made  by  prominent  Mexicans,  seconded  by  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
Madero  refused.  He  argued  that  he  was  the  legally  appointed  head  of  the 
Mexican  government  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  his  post.  To 
resign  because  a  mutiny  had  broken  out  in  the  Capital  would  be  to  put  a 
premium  on  future  revolutions,  as  it  would  indicate  that  the  presidency 
of  the  Republic  was  the  prize  of  any  adventurer  who  might  succeed  in 
creating  an  armed  disturbance  in  Mexico  City.     He  regretted  the  suffering 
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caused  by  the  fighting,  but  he  maintained  that  the  fault  lay  not  with  him, 
but  with  those  who  had  conspired  to  overthrow  him. 

The  man  who  held  the  key  to  the  situation  was  Victoriano  Huerta.  Of 
the  men  under  him  few  felt  any  loyalty  toward  Madero,  who  was  hated 
by  the  military  clique.  Such  commands  as  did  appear  to  be  loyal  were  either 
sacrificed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Michoacan  cavalry,  or  were  sent  out  of 
the  city  to  hunt  imaginary  Zapatista  bands.  The  arrival  of  the  29th  Bat- 
talion, from  a  notoriously  reactionary  corps  from  Toluca,  placed  the 
balance  of  power  completely  in  Huerta's  hands.  He  now  threw  off  all 
disguise. 

On  February  18th,  he  was  dining  with  Gustavo  Madero,  President  Ma- 
dero's  brother,  at  the  Gambrinus  Restaurant.  During  the  meal  he  rose  and 
excused  himself  upon  some  pretext,  and  as  he  was  leaving  he  borrowed 
Madero's  pistol,  alleging  that  he  had  forgotten  his  own.  A  few  minutes 
later,  he  returned  to  the  restaurant  at  the  head  of  a  squad  of  soldiers,  and 
placed  Madero  under  arrest.  Simultaneously,  Francisco  Madero,  the  presi- 
dent, was  seized  at  the  Palace,  though  only  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
which  he  killed  one  of  his  assailants.  Word  of  the' occurrence  was  carried 
to  both  armies  and  the  firing  soon  ceased. 

Huerta  immediately  entered  into  communication  with  the  garrison  of 
the  Citadel.  He  intimated  that  with  the  removal  of  Madero  from  office  the 
object  of  the  revolution  had  been  attained  and  that  any  further  fighting 
would  be  a  wholly  useless  waste  of  life.  He  was  disposed  to  enter  into  any 
reasonable  agreement  with  Diaz  and  Mondragon  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  provisional  president,  to  hold  office  until  an  election  could  be 
held,  and  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  details  he  invited  them  to  meet 
him  at  the  National  Palace.  Diaz  and  Mondragon  were  quite  willing  to 
parley,  but  insisted  that  the  conference  take  place  in  the  Citadel;  this 
arrangement  did  not  suit  Huerta  who  had  no  intention  of  putting  himself 
into  their  power,  for  he  trusted  them  as  little  as  they  trusted  him.  Both 
sides  were  obdurate,  and  it  seemed  as  though  hostilities  would  be  resumed, 
when  our  Ambassador,  Mr.  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
suggested  that  the  conference  take  place  at  the  American  Embassy,  which 
was  in  effect  neutral  territory  and  where  both  sides  might  feel  safe. 

The  conference  accordingly  was  held  there  that  night  and  lasted  until 
well  into  the  morning.  The  agreement  finally  arrived  at  was,  that  Huerta 
should  assume  the  provisional  presidency  of  Mexico  and  that  as  speedily 
as  possible  an  election  should  be  called,  by  which  Felix  Diaz  was  to  be 
made  president.  No  allowance  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  wishes 
of  the  Mexican  voter. 

Gustavo  Madero,  who  had  been  captured  that  afternoon,  was  turned  over 
to  Mondragon  and  his  Tlalpam  Cadets;  who  shot  him  down  in  cold  blood 
that  same  night.  But  ex-President  Madero  and  Pino  Suarez,  his  vice-presi- 
dent, were  held  in  the  National  Palace  by  Huerta.  During  the  four  days 
which  followed  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  harshness,  the  most  ordi- 
nary comforts  being  denied  them.  I  have  been  told  by  a  Mexican  family, 
who  were  intimate  with  Pino  Suarez,  that  during  their  last  days  the 
prisoners  were  not  allowed  so  much  as  beds  to  sleep  in.  but  were  obliged 
to  spend  the  night  on  couches  with  only  their  overcoats  for  covering; 
anyone  who  knows  what  the  climate  of  Mexico  City  in  February  is,  will 
readily  appreciate  what  this  means. 
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Already  it  was  plain  that  the  two  factions,  Huerta  on  the  one  side  and 
Diaz  and  Mondragon  on  the  other,  were  not  working  in  harmony.  The 
former  kept  his  headquarters  in  the  National  Palace;  the  latter  kept  theirs 
in  the  Citadel.  Strong  bodies  of  troops  were  kept  under  arms  in  and  about 
both  buildings,  with  artillery  placed  so  as  to  sweep  all  approaches.  Pres- 
ently, the  stronger  personality  of  Huerta  asserted  itself.  On  February  21st 
he  was  formally  proclaimed  provisional  president  of  Mexico,  and  during  the 
night  of  the  22nd,  Madero  and  Suarez,  while  being  transported  from  the 
Palace  to  the  Federal  Penitentiary,  a  mile  or  so  away,  were  both  shot  to 
death. 

The  official  account  of  this  occurrence  stated  that  while  the  prisoners 
were  being  transported  to  the  penitentiary,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rescue 
them,  and  in  the  firing  which  followed  both  were  accidentally  killed.  This 
clumsy  lie,  and  insult  to  the  meanest  intelligence,  was  brought  by  Mr.  de  la 
Barra,  former  provisional  president  and  cabinet  officer  of  Mexico  to  our 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Wilson,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  was  promptly  endorsed  by 
him. 

Huerta's  malice  pursued  Madero  into  the  grave;  for  by  his  order  the 
remains  of  the  ex-president  were  swathed  in  a  convict's  shroud,  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  the  Federal  Penitentiary.  This  detail  was  related  to  me 
by  two  American  women,  life-long  friends  of  Madero,  who  attended  the 
funeral.  Both  women  corroborated  each  other  absolutely  in  this  matter, 
and  they  told  me  that  the  fact  that  the  coffin,  the  top  of  which  was  partly 
of  glass,  was  locked,  and  the  presence  of  an  armed  guard,  prevented 
Madero's  relatives  from  removing  the  shameful  garment. 

I  was  no  admirer  of  Madero.  I  was  always  of  the  opinion  that  in 
trying  to  inaugurate  a  new  regime  in  Mexico  he  was  attempting  to  play  a 
role  for  which  he  was  in  every  way  unfitted.  His  visionary  projects  brought 
disaster  upon  himself  and  upon  his  country.  But  I  do  not,  on  that  account, 
agree  with  the  apologists  of  Huerta.  I  can  see  in  his  behavior  nothing  but 
treason  of  the  blackest  sort  toward  his  president  and  an  appalling  indif- 
ference to  the  lives  of  the  men  under  his  command.  His  treacherous 
seizure  of  Gustavo  Madero,  his  brutality  toward  Francisco  Madero  and 
Suarez  while  they  were  his  prisoners  and  the  gratuitous,  insults  heaped 
upon  their  dead  bodies  were  all  of  one  piece.  And  while  they  lived,  they 
were  emphatically  his  prisoners  and  no  one  else's;  had  he  wished,  he  could 
have  afforded  them  ample  protection.  Instead,  he  sent  them  out  of  the 
palace  with  an  escort  of  five  men,  commanded  by  one  Cardenas,  a  notorious 
cut-throat;  and  they  went  to  their  death. 


MEXICAN  CURRENCY 

In  the  very  near  future  the  United  States  will  un- 
doubtedly be  asked  to  finance  Mexico.  During  the 
recent  revolutionary  period,  printing  presses  were  kept 
going  full  steam  issuing  paper  money.  This  paper  money 
must  be  either  redeemed  or  repudiated.  An  engineer  in 
Mexico  describes  the  system  of  currency. 

WHEN  I  was  in  Mexico  City  in  February,  there  was 
an  operette  playing  there  called  ''The  Land  of 
Pasteboard  Pin-money,"  designed  as  a  burlesque 
on  the  fifty-seven  varieties  of  currency  which  at  present 
form  the  circulating  medium  of  the  republic.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  glance  at  these. 

American  drafts  and  American  greenbacks  and  gold 
are  naturally  desired  by  all.  Drafts  on  the  United  States 
command  a  slight  premium  over  our  currency;  because 
remittances  may  be  made  to  the  United  States  in  this  form 
without  danger  of  theft. 

Next  in  order  of  desirability  to  American  exchange 
and  currency,  are  Mexican  gold  and  silver.  Mexican  gold 
has  become  so  rare  as  to  have  acquired  an  almost  numis- 
matic interest.  Those  who  have  it  hide  it,  using  it  only  to 
pay  certain  taxes  for  which  the  government  refuses  to 
accept  its  own  paper  currency.  The  Mexican  silver  peso 
and  the  smaller  fractional  currency  of  silver,  nickel  and 
copper,  have  disappeared  from  circulation. 

Bank  bills  have  also  disappeared.  This  circulation 
included  notes  of  practically  all  the  chartered  banks  of 
Mexico.  These  notes  no  longer  circulate,  but  they  are 
dealt  in  by  the  money  changers,  and  each  has  a  distinct 
and  fluctuating  value. 

The  paper  peso,  or  bilimbique,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
present  circulating  medium  of  Mexico.  There  is  nothing 
behind  this  currency  except  the  promise  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Provisional  Government  to  redeem  it.  The  govern- 
ment admits  that  the  present  issue  has  reached  a  total  of 
500,000,000  pesos.  It  is  also  estimated  that  the  present 
daily  issue  necessary  to  pay  the  army  and  civil  officials 
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reaches  the  sum  of  300,000  pesos  a  day.  Carranza  in  a 
recent  pronouncement  stated  that  the  present  gold  reserve 
was  5,000,000  pesos;  so  that  the  present  (March  9)  ex- 
change value  of  the  paper  peso,  v^hich  is  3.05  gold  cents, 
would  seem  to  be  optimistic  when  viewed  only  in  the  light 
on  this  slender  reserve. 

The  problem  of  fractional  currency  has  proved  a  seri- 
ous one  owing  to  the  wear  to  which  small  change  is  natu- 
rally subjected.  Bills  of  fifty  cents  are  common;  those  of 
twenty  cents  are  rare.  These  bills  are  supplemented  by 
cartones  or  pieces  of  pasteboard  about  the  size  of  a  street- 
car ticket,  printed  in  denominations  of  20,  10,  and  5  cen- 
tavos.  The  amount  of  this  small  change  in  circulation  has 
proved  totally  inadequate  and  various  ways  have  been 
found  to  augment  it.  In  Guadalajara  and  its  environs,  this 
problem  has  been  met  by  the  use  of  street-car  tickets. 
These  are  worth  five  centavos  and  are  printed  on  a  thick, 
felt-like  paper,  which  is  extremely  durable.  One,  two,  and 
five  peso  bills  are  so  rare  that  they  command  a  premium 
of  ten  per  cent,  over  bills  of  larger  denominations. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  recently  had  printed 
by  the  New  York  Bank  Note  Company,  a  new  issue  of 
bills  known  as  infalsificables  because  of  the  difficulty 
which  would  be  experienced  in  counterfeiting  them.  The 
government  proposes  to  set  aside  certain  revenues  and  a 
fund  of  5,000,000  pesos,  gold,  already  in  its  possession,  to 
form  a  redemption  fund  for  its  new  issue ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  revenue  from  the  sources  indicated,  with  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  country  paralyzed,  will  keep 
pace  with  the  expenditure  of  paper  necessitated  by  the 
large  standing  and  reclining  army.  If  the  government  as- 
sumes one  of  the  new  infalsificable  paper  pesos  to  be 
worth  as  much  as  several  of  the  bilimbique  paper  pesos,* 
such  a  basis  of  redemption  may  diminish  the  amount  of 
the  present  outstanding  promissory  paper. 

A  decree  recently  issued,  prohibits  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  by  foreigners  during  the  present  inter- 
regnum.   In  the  meantime,  foreigners  must  not  buy  lands 
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from  Mexicans.  The  view  of  the  government  is  that 
Mexicans  impoverished  by  the  revolution,  may  be  tempted 
to  sell  at  sacrifice  prices  to  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners; and  this  has  indeed,  often  been  the  case.  The 
decree  is  certainly  not  an  unwise  one,  but  it  has  the  effect 
of  depressing  exchange,  as  there  were  a  certain  number 
of  adventurous  American  speculators  picking  up  bargains 
in  real  estate  in  Mexico.  Their  money  is  no  longer  being 
converted  into  bilimbiques. 

The  bilimbique  is  a  currency  non  grata.  The  mer- 
chant who  refuses  it  is  subject  to  arrest.  He  accepts  it 
and  is  immediately  confronted  with  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  it.  Until  recently,  the  merchant  solved  this 
problem  by  investing  his  accumulated  bilimbiques  in  land; 
but  the  merchants  of  Mexico  are  Germans,  Frenchmen, 
and  Spaniards,  and  the  new  decree  while  aimed  at  Amer- 
icans also  forbids  them  from  acquiring  real  estate. 

The  manufacturer,  who  has  found  it  possible  to  con- 
tinue operating  in  Mexico,  solves  the  problem  by  getting 
rid  of  his  bilimbiques  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  He 
invests  accumulating  surplus  in  raw  material.  He  reasons 
that  raw  materials  have  intrinsic  value  and  that,  after  all, 
there  is  a  chance  that  they  may  not  be  stolen  from  him. 

The  Mexican  peon  lives  near  the  soil.  He  is  stoical. 
Tales,  many  of  them  doubtless  true,  are  told  of  his  starva- 
tion. Certainly  in  regions  where  the  farms  have  not  been 
devastated,  the  peon's  sufferings  have  not  reached  the 
stage  of  acute  famine.  He  has  barter  to  fall  back  upon 
and  the  charity  of  more  prosperous  compadres  to  tide  him 
over  an  extremity. 

It  is  the  middle  class,  the  people  of  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  clerks,  conductors,  barbers,  artisans,  that 
have  suffered  most  from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
Wages  have  not  risen  as  rapidly  as  the  peso  has  declined. 
A  clerk  receiving  100  pesos  a  month  which  was  equivalent 
to  $50.00  may,  if  fortunate,  have  had  his  salary  increased 
to  200  pesos  worth  $6.00.  A  motorman  of  the  street  rail- 
ways getting  1.75  pesos,  which  was  0.87  cents,  now  re- 
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ceives  2.50  pesos  per  day,  which  is  8  cents.  A  mason  or 
mechanic  who  earned  2.50  pesos  a  day,  which  was  $1.25, 
now  receives  5  pesos,  which  is  15  cents.  A  barber  will 
shave  a  man  for  from  two  to  three  cents,  while  the  same 
tonsorial  operation  used  to  cost  from  10  to  12^/2  cents. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  overstating  the  case  of 
these  employees  to  measure  their  remunerations  only  in 
terms  of  exchange.  Their  condition  is  somewhat  alleviat- 
ed, due  to  the  fact  that  the  local  purchasing  power  of  the 
bilimbique  has  not  fallen  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  its  exchange 
value.  While  a  bilimbique  peso  will  only  purchase  three 
cents  in  gold,  it  will  buy  ten  street-car  rides  or  five 
oranges.  Ten  pesos  pays  for  acceptable  board  and  room 
in  a  good  hotel.  Rents  have  not  risen  greatly,  and  a  resi- 
dence of  from  seven  to  ten  rooms  in  one  of  the  stylish 
colonies  of  Guadalajara  will  only  cost  the  tenant  from 
$1.50  to  $3.00  gold  per  month.  AVhat  has  just  been  said 
with  respect  to  wages  and  prices  applies  strictly  only  to 
central  and  southern  Mexico.  Near  the  northern  border, 
American  contact  has  made  prices  and  wages  generally 
higher. 

In  Orizaba,  which  is  one  of  the  manufacturing  cities 
of  the  republic  where  jute,  cotton,  cloth,  beer  and  cigars 
are  made,  the  walls  are  covered  with  posters  announcing 
meetings  of  the  labor  unions.  Discontent  is  rife.  Serious 
strikes  are  bound  to  occur  there  and  in  other  industrial 
centers  of  Mexico.  A  period  of  turbulent  readjustment 
of  wages  to  the  new  depreciated  value  of  the  peso  seems 
inevitable. 

The  fact  is  that  bilimbique  has  permitted  debtors  and 
tenants  to  escape  from  their  obligations.  Several  years 
ago  a  German  cigar  manufacturer  of  Orizaba  bought  a- 
factory  subject  to  an  incumbrance  of  about  50,000  pesos 
or  $25,000,  and  recently  was  able  to  discharge  that  obliga- 
tion with  50,000  bilimbique  pesos  worth,  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  amount  borrowed.  The  hotel  where  I  live  is 
leased  by  the  landlord  at  a  rental  of  600  pesos  per  month. 
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He  is  at  present  meeting  that  rental  in  bilimbiques  worth 
about  $18. 

The  Mexican  national  debt  must  amount  to  at  least 
1,000,000,000  silver  pesos,  and  interest  charges  against  it 
are  being  annually  defaulted.  These  revenues  were 
largely  derived  from  indirect  taxes  contingent  on  busi- 
ness activity,  and  business  has  been  paralyzed  by  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  and  political  uncertainty.  The 
bilimbique  is  worth  three  cents  to  day.  When  it  ceases 
to  be  worth  that  and  the  soldiers  can  no  longer  buy  ciga- 
rettes with  their  wages,  what  will  they  do?  The  disband- 
ing of  this  army  will  prove  a  delicate  problem.  Its  officers 
are  largely  recruited  from  the  lower  classes.  They  will 
be  reluctant  to  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares.  Shoul- 
der-straps, shoes,  swords,  automobiles  and  military  au- 
thority have  become  very  dear  to  them.  They  will  quite 
naturally  resist  a  return  to  the  circumscribed  occupations 
from  which  they  rose  and  which  are  all  for  which  their 
training  and  education  fit  them  in  civil  life. 

The  question  that  agitates  the  minds  of  the  thought- 
ful in  Mexico  is  whether  the  country  can  escape  bank- 
ruptcy and  the  consequent  anarchy  of  her  army.  The 
Carranza  Government  has  done  much.  Railroad  serv^ice 
has  been  restored.  Communication,  both  mail  and  tele- 
graph, has  been  reopened.  The  cities  and  larger  towns 
are  protected  from  bandits.  Headway  has  been  made 
against  the  organized  rebels  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
republic.  The  problem  of  constructive  finance,  however, 
is  the  one  by  which  Carranza  and  Mexico  must  rise  or 
fall.  This  problem  complicated  by  an  inability  to  secure 
credit  abroad  is  a  most  difficult  one.  A  successful  solu- 
tion of  it  will  transmute  bilimbiques  and  bandits  into  coin 
and  citizens.  A  failure  will  rob  Mexico  of  her  last  chance 
for  independent,  internally  effected  reconstruction. 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  OUR  MILITIA 

Showing  How  Our  Volunteer  System  Works 

SiGMUND    HeNSCHEN 

FOR  defence,  our  country  has  always  depended  upon 
an  enormous  faith  in  the  school-book  idea  that 
''America  can  lick  the  world/'  that  a  million  men 
could  rise  over  night  and  drive  the  invader  from  our 
shores.  Of  course,  we  have  a  highly  efficient  navy.  In 
size,  there  are  only  three  other  navies  in  the  world  su- 
perior. By  the  immutable  laws  of  naval  warfare,  any  one 
of  these  three  grand  fleets  could  sink  ours,  but  the  three 
nations  are  our  friends.  We  also  depend  for  defence 
upon  an  army.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  pitifully  small  army. 
But  then  it  is  backed  up  by  the  militia. 

We  like  the  idea  of  the  militia  because  most  of  us 
never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  the  militia 
is.  It  is  composed  of  our  young  men.  It  only  takes  them 
out  one  night  in  the  week;  it's  very  nice.  "My  son  has 
met  so  many  nice  fellows  there."  But  the  trouble  with  the 
militia  is,  that  it  is  neither  fish,  nor  fowl.  It's  not  a  good 
club;  and  it  certainly  is  not  a  good  force  as  fighting  forces 
are  known  in  these  days.  The  mobilization  on  the  Mexi- 
can frontier  has  again  shown  how  inadequate  the  militia 
is.  Yet  that  is  no  new  story.  For  the  moment,  let  us 
go  back: 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  the  struggle  dragged  on 
because  George  Washington  was  never  able  to  put  any- 
thing near  our  full  military  strength  in  the  field.  This 
was  because  Washington  was  depending  upon  militia. 
In  his  letters  and  speeches,  he  decried  militia  troops.  Did 
the  men  of  that  day  pay  any  attention  to  the  lessons  of 
the  Revolutionary  War?  From  her  window,  almost  two 
score  years  later,  Dolly  Madison  watched  our  American 
militia  again  in  action.  She  saw  them  fleeing,  racing 
about  in  panic-stricken  groups;  5,000  of  them  had  been 
opposed  to  1,500  trained  soldiers  of  Great  Britain.    At  the 
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first  few  volleys,  the  5,000  militia  men  fled.  Washington 
was  sacked;  the  capitol  burned.  We  had  depended  on 
militia  for  our  defence. 

The  War  of  1812  is  filled  with  glaring  disgraces  of 
this  kind.  An  expeditionary  force  had  crossed  into  Can- 
ada where  they  were  attacked  by  superior  numbers.  Just 
across  the  river  from  them,  on  American  soil,  sulked  a 
large  body  of  American  militia  men.  These  militia  men 
were  ordered  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  their  comrades  in  Can- 
ada. They  refused;  saying  that  they  had  enlisted  only  for 
fighting  in  their  own  state.  And  these  militia  men  looked 
across  the  river  and  saw  their  comrades  routed. 

In  the  Spanish-American  War,  we  learned  another 
lesson  about  the  militia.  One  very  prominent  regiment 
refused  to  go  to  VN^ar  because  the  War  Department  decided 
that  it  was  wise  to  replace  the  partly  trained  militia  of- 
ficers of  that  regiment  with  regular  army  officers.  From 
the  militia  view,  such  a  thing  was  not  ''clubby."  It  must 
be  understood  that  militia  regiments  being  not  real  parts 
of  a  fighting  machine  are  but  social  organizations.  So  this 
"social"  regiment  stayed  home.  The  point  is,  that  the 
militia's  part  in  our  military  organization  is  such  that  any 
regiment  could  stay  home.  x 

Another  New  York  regiment,  after  passing  through 
all  the  horrors  of  fever  camps,  rotten  meat,  and  pneu- 
monia, of  the  mobilization  in  1898,  finally  got  to  the  front. 
It  was  told  to  advance  at  San  Juan  Hill.  One  battalion 
of  this  regiment,  upon  going  under  fire,  became  panic- 
stricken  and  broke.  The  officers  tried  to  get  the  men  up, 
they  refused  and  cowered  on  their  stomachs  in  the  long 
grass.  A  regiment  of  the  United  States  Regular  Army, 
negro  troops,  came  up  on  the  run.  As  they  passed  the 
militia,  hiding  in  the  grass,  the  negroes  reached  out  to 
step  upon  them  and  turning  around,  spat  down  on  them. 
Then  the  negroes  went  on  up  San  Juan  Hill.  Did  we 
learn  anything  by  our  militia  experiences  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War? 

When    war    with    Mexico    threatened,    the    militia 
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mobilized.  Parades  were  held,  flags  were  waved.  There 
was  the  usual  sentimental  slobber  in  the  newspapers — 
and  more  than  two  weeks  elapsed,  before  the  first  New 
York  militia  regiment  reached  the  Mexican  Border.  And 
the  New  York  State  militia  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  in 
the  country.    What  happened? 

None  of  the  regiments  was  up  to  war  strength.  Men 
had  to  be  recruited  in  great  numbers.  None  of  the  regi- 
ments had  enough  equipment.  There  was  a  shortage  of 
shoes,  uniforms,  and  camp  utensils.  Field  artillery  and 
cavalry  regiments  did  not  have  enough  horses.  They  had 
enough  to  parade  on  Fifth  Avenue  but  not  enough  to  go  to 
war.  As  an  officer  in  one  New  York  squadron  said:  "We 
finally  had  to  dig  down  in  our  own  pockets  and  buy  the 
horses,  or  we  never  would  have  gotten  away  at  all." 

One  field  artillery  spent  two  weeks  up  in  Van  Cort- 
landt  Park.  They  were  waiting  for  horses.  The  men 
were  so  inexperienced  in  handling  horses,  that  a  private 
was  kicked  to  death.  On  the  way  to  Camp  Whitman, 
militia  soldiers  were  constantly  being  picked  up  by  the 
field  ambulances.  Most  of  them  had  sore  feet,  or  were 
prostrated.  They  were  soft.  Lack  of  equipment,  lack  of 
organization,  lack  of  everything,  characterized  the  mobil- 
ization of  the  militia  last  month.  And  these  with  the 
regular  army  form  our  first  line  defence.  This  is  the  mili- 
tary organization  upon  which  in  the  event  of  foreign 
invasion  our  citizens  would  have  to  depend  for  defence. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  condition  ?  Why  didn't 
the  militia  have  shoes?  That  would  seem  to  put  it  up  to 
the  regular  army  authorities. 

"For  the  real  delays  in  mobilization  and  the  real  dif- 
ficulties," said  General  O'Ryan,  "the  army  is  not  responsi- 
ble. No  persons  are  responsible.  The  rotten  system^ 
alone  is  to  blame,  and  every  one  concerned  has  done 
his  best  under  that  system.  It  must  be  changed.  Ma- 
terial up  to  war  strength  must  be  taken  to  armories  in 
peace  times,  fitted  to  the  men  and  then  held  against  the 
day  of  mobilization." 
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At  the  issuance  of  the  mobiHzation  orders,  the  regu- 
lar army  authorities  began  to  send  needed  supplies  to  the 
mihtia.  These  had  to  come  from  distant  points,  where 
equipment  is  stored.  But  why  didn't  the  regular  army 
have  this  equipment  stored  in  the  militia  armories,  so  that 
when  needed,  the  militiamen  could  get  them  at  once? 

This  is  why: 

The  militia  has  never  cared  for  federal  property. 
Shoes  given  the  militia  by  the  War  Department  to  be 
used  only  for  regimental  purposes  have  been  worn  by 
militiamen  to  work  every  day.  No  care  has  been  taken 
of  clothing  supplies.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth  have 
been  ruined  by  moths.  Thousands  of  firearms  have  been 
permitted  to  rust.  Militia  pleasure  campers  have  bor- 
rowed tents  and  army  camp  equipment.  Revolvers, 
blankets,  hats,  have  in  some  states  freely  been  loaned  to 
outsiders.  "The  expenditure  on  cocaine,  morphine,  whis- 
key and  brandy  by  sanitary  troops  of  certain  states  has 
been  over  and  over  any  possible  demand  for  supplies  of 
this  character,"  so  says  an  official  statement. 

Militia  organizations  have  been  tabulated  as  not  af- 
fording the  War  Department  proper  protection  against 
theft  of  the  equipment  given  them.  In  Mississippi,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  number  of  rifles  lost  would  have  been 
enough  to  equip  an  entire  regiment.  The  militia  of  Ala- 
bama was  almost  as  delinquent  in  care  of  its  firearms.  It 
is  a  known  fact  in  Washington  that  equipment  of  the 
militia  of  these  Southern  States  crossed  the  border  and  is 
now  being  used  by  Mexican  troops.  War  Department 
property  amounting  to  $1,352,761,  has  been  lost,  or  made 
useless,  by  militia  organizations  in  this  country  within  the 
last  few  years. 

That  is  why  the  Federal  Government  does  not  trust 
the  militia  in  peace  time  with  any  more  equipment  than  it 
has  to.  That  is  why  government  supplies  are  kept  in 
charge  of  government  officers  and  not  given  until  actual 
mobilization  orders  are  issued.  Judging  from  the  way  the 
militia  regiments  take  care  of  their  equipment,  it  would 
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have  taken  months,  instead  of  weeks,  to  get  them  down 
the  Mexican  Border,  if  all  the  supplies  necessary  for  war 
had  been  turned  over  to  them  in  peace  time. 

The  whole  militia  idea  is  a  fallacy.  Military  experts 
agree  that  militiamen  should  receive  only  the  highest 
praise.  They  are  not  to  blame ;  it  is  the  system.  The  men, 
at  least,  do  something. 

Militia  is  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  politicians  in  the 
different  states.  It  can  only  be  called  out  by  the  Governor, 
who  of  course  is  a  politician,  or  who  is  surrounded  by 
politicians.  State  Adjutant  Generals  of  militia  are  all  poli- 
ticians. It  was  the  State  Adjutant  Generals  who,  work- 
ing through  the  State  Political  machines,  cut  off  the  head 
of  Lindley  Garrison,  ex-Secretary  of  War.  They  were  at 
the  bottom  of  his  resignation.  In  his  "continental  army" 
scheme  they  saw  a  blow  aimed  at  the  militia.  In  his 
speeches,  they  caught  the  sincere  thoughts  that  showed 
the  underlying  way  Garrison  was  thinking;  that  showed 
his  convictions  to  be,  that  the  only  just  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  army  defence  is  universal  service.  This  meant  the 
abolition  of  the  militia.     The  politicians  were  in  a  panic. 

In  Buffalo  the  65th  Infantry  Regiment  there  has  an 
armory  that  a  wealthy  prince  would  prize.  It  looks  like  a 
castle  and  it  costs  $1,374,316.  There  were  about  750  men 
in  this  regiment  when  the  mobilization  orders  to  Mexico 
were  issued.  Now  that  is  waste  of  the  worst  kind.  It  is 
typical  of  the  militia. 

Some  persons  have  the  idea  that  one  of  the  first  things 
a  soldier  should  know,  is  how  to  shoot.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  an  enemy  is  going  to  shoot  at  him.  The  last 
figures  available  on  the  National  Guard  of  America, 
showed  that  90,845  men  had  rifles.  Of  these,  only  34  4-5 
per  cent,  were  able  to  qualify  as  second-class  marksmen. 
In  only  eight  of  our  forty-nine  states,  is  the  shooting  of 
the  militia  at  all  satisfactory.  In  Mississippi,  for  example, 
out  of  1,467  riflemen,  but  7  qualified  as  expert  marksmen. 
From  an  army  report  one  reads  the  following  about  the 
militia:  "Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  armed  with  a 
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rifle  cannot  be  considered  efficient  for  battle  purposes." 
A  form  of  indoor  sport  in  the  militia  armories  is  gallery- 
practice  at  fifty  feet.  At  this  absurd  distance  where  in 
modern  war  rifle-fire  is  inaccurate,  less  than  one  quarter 
of  the  militiamen  even  qualified.  In  the  field  artillery  of 
the  militia,  there  are  6,687  men.  Last  year  136  received 
the  rating  of  first-class  gunners;  forty-nine  as  second-class 
gunners,  the  rest  fell  down.  The  War  Department  gave 
the  militia  $114,000  worth  of  ammunition  for  target  prac- 
tice with  the  field  guns.  Despite  this,  almost  half  the 
batteries  in  America  were  unable  to  qualify  as  much  as  a 
single  gunner.  And  these  militia  field  batteries  in  the 
event  of  war,  are  supposed  by  their  accurate  fire  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  positions,  so  that  when  our  infantry  advances, 
it  won't  be  slaughtered.  One  wouldn't  care  to  be  in  the 
infantry  supported  by  such  artillery  work. 

In  the  last  thirteen  years,  the  government  has  spent 
$60,000,000  on  the  militia.  For  this,  they  have  to-day, 
about  129,000  men  on  the  rolls — on  paper.  Past  mobiliza- 
tions have  shown  it;  the  present  one  is  showing  it.  Less 
than  100,000  militiamen  can  be  depended  upon  to  join  their 
regiments.  One  hundred  thousand  men,  at  a  cost  of  $5,- 
000,000  a  year;  that  comes  to  $50  a  soldier.  The:e  sol- 
diers are  untrained;  also  they  live  at  home  and  pay  all 
their  sleeping  and  eating  expenses.  Switzerland  spends 
$8,500,000  a  year,  and  has  250,000  trained  troops  always 
under  arms.  Here's  the  difference.  We  drill  715  militia- 
men of  Buffalo  in  a  building  costing  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  Switzerland  uses  inexpensive  drill  halls,  the  open 
air,  and  stores  the  uniform  equipment  in  cheap  buildings. 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment  what  this  means.  At  least 
the  British  field  artillery  had  gunners.  Yet  at  the  battle  of 
Neuve  Chapelle,  the  British  losses  were  caused  by  their 
artillery  firing  on  their  own  infantry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  militia  coast  artillery  is  quite 
efficient.  It  has  a  higher  standard  than  any  other  arm 
of  the  militia  service. 

The  trouble  is,  that  there  are  forty-nine  sovereign 
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states.  They  have  forty-nine  militia  bodies.  Each  state 
runs  the  militia  the  way  it  pleases. 

Let  us  consider  the  disorganization  of  the  militia! 
It  has  power  to  do  what  it  likes,  regardless  of  the  military 
necessities  of  the  country  and  of  the  regular  army  officers 
whose  one  business  in  life  it  is,  to  know  war.  In  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Filipinos,  an  officer  belonging  to  a 
militia  regiment  of  a  Western  state,  committed  a  serious 
offense  in  the  field.  He  was  court-martialed.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  the  army.  He  returned  to  the  United  States. 
The  Governor  of  his  state  reappointed  him  to  the  militia 
and  gave  him  a  higher  command. 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Governor  of  New 
York  state,  he  ordered  the  court-martial  of  a  militia  col- 
onel. In  an  engagement  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
this  militia  colonel  with  his  regiment  in  disorder  disap- 
peared in  the  jungle  and  was  found  by  regular  army  men 
sitting  under  a  tree,  bewildered.  Politics  killed  the  court- 
martial. 

New  York  state  paid  $100,000  for  a  drill  ground  at 
Van  Cortlandt.  It  bought  this  land  in  1901.  Occasionally 
it  was  used  by  the  New  York  Militia  for  reviews  and  other 
spectacles.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  brigade  drill 
was  attempted  there.  The  manoeuvres  at  Van  Cortlandt 
are  always  held  in  warm  weather.  Wars,  however,  have 
a  way  of  being  fought  in  winter  as  well.  Not  a  single 
militia  regiment  has  ever  tried  to  dig  a  trench  at  Van  Cort- 
landt when  the  ground  was  frozen. 

One  little  item  in  the  newspapers  the  other  day  told. 
the  whole  story.  There  was  an  uproar  because  some  New 
York  militia  regiments  had  to  leave  for  Mexico  in  day 
coaches  instead  of  Pullman  cars.  The  newspapers  later 
announced  with  great  satisfaction  that  Pullman  cars  had 
been  added  to  the  train  at  some  city  on  route.  Our  militia 
regiments  move  on  feather-beds.  When  Europe  mobil- 
ized, regiments  went  to  war  in  day  coaches  and  freight 
cars.  Yet  Vv^e  liked  to  think  ourselves  as  being  the  one 
big,  strong,  manly  race  in  the  world. 
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After  all,  Militia  regiments  are  clubs.  Without  the 
social  affairs,  there  would  be  few  men  belonging  to  militia 
regiments.  Many  New  York  armories  have  better  build- 
ings than  the  Staff  Headquarters  of  the  most  efficient 
army  in  the  world.  These  New  York  armories,  by  the 
way,  represent  an  expenditure  of  $15,000,000;  $15,000,000 
would  buy  3,750  light  field  guns.  Wars  have  a  way  of 
being  won  with  artillery,  not  with  palatial  club  houses. 

Also  politics  is  such  a  blight  upon  the  militia,  that  it 
creates  conditions  such  as  Captain  Richard  Stockton,  Jr., 
of  the  New  Jersey  National  Guard,  who  like  most  militia 
officers  wants  to  better  the  system,  describes :  ''The  militia 
system  compels  us  to  serve  under  officers  who  are  ap- 
pointed for  political  or  social  reasons  to  positions  far  above 
our  heads,  when  we  know  that  many  of  them  could  not 
lead  a  corporal  squad  in  extended  order.  At  present  polit- 
ical and  social  favor  can  get  a  man  high  rank  and  keep  it 
for  him,  while  under  an  efficient  system,  such  men  would 
lose  their  positions.  The  high-ranking,  made-over-night 
officers  are  opposing  all  plans  of  efficiency.  The  same  sys- 
tem compels  us  to  retain  the  improper  feature  of  having 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  dependent  upon  the 
votes  of  their  subordinates  for  promotion."  %, 

Consider  that  last!  A  militia  company  votes  for  its 
officers.  The  men  it  likes,  those  who  are  good  fellows,  be- 
come lieutenants  and  captains.  An  officer  should  be  cre- 
ated for  one  thing  only — his  ability  as  an  officer. 

General  Upton,  in  his  brilliant  book  on  the  American 
Army,  says,  "that  for  inexperienced  officers  to  lead  men 
into  battle  is  little  short  of  murder."  The  Upton  book 
is  accepted  by  the  General  Staffs  of  big  European  armies. 
And  our  militia  votes  for  the  men  who  are  going  to  lead 
them  into  battle. 

To  cope  with  an  invasion,  we  have  a  movable  army  of 
about  30,000  regular  and  about  80,000  militia.  By  special 
act  of  Congress,  we  have  tried  to  add  25,000  men  to  this 
regular  army.  Up  to  date  we  have  not  recruited  more 
than  one-fifth  of  this  number.     In  militia  recruiting  cam- 
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paigns,  we  were  relatively  more  successful.  Many  regi- 
ments were  almost  brought  up  to  war  footing.  Then 
what  happened?  Secretary  of  War  Baker  had  to  sign  an 
order  authorizing  the  Department  in  the  East  to  permit 
all  militia  applicants  for  discharge — provided  they  could 
show  proof  that  people  were  dependent  upon  them — to  be 
granted  these  discharges.  As  a  result  a  large  percentage 
of  the  militia  at  the  border  will  come  flying  back  home. 
As  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do,  which  is  only  just.  But 
it  only  again  shows  up  the  inefficiency  of  the  militia  sys- 
tem. 

To  the  men  of  the  militia,  all  credit  must  be  given. 
I  have  in  mind  a  captain  in  a  field  artillery  regiment  of  the 
Bronx.  He  had  given  his  entire  time  outside  of  business  to 
fit  himself  as  an  efficient  officer.  He  spent  one  vacation 
at  the  regular  army  school  of  fire  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 
He  has  spent  $500  out  of  his  own  pocket  on  his  equipment. 
His  whole  heart  and  soul  is  in  his  work.  Major-General 
O'Ryan,  commanding  the  New  York  militia,  is  another 
such  man.  He  has  done  his  utmost  to  make  the  body  ef- 
ficient and  he  had  made  it  more  efficient  than  any  other 
militia  of  any  other  state.  Not  a  young  man,  he  gave  a 
year  of  his  life  to  take  the  course  in  the  United  States 
Army  War  College  in  Washington. 

The  only  solution  is  universal  service.  We  are 
the  only  important  country  in  the  world  without  uni- 
versal conscription. 

Suppose  we  took  the  Swedish,  the  Danish,  the  Aus- 
tralian and  the  Swiss  systems,  where  young  men  have  only 
to  give  a  month  of  each  year  for  several  years!  Surely 
that  is  democratic!  Everybody  is  called  up,  only  the  im- 
perfect men,  physically,  are  not  taken.  We  are  a  democ- 
racy. Because  of  that,  we  seem  to  handle  our  military 
problems  in  an  extremely  autocratic  way.  We  buy  our 
soldiers.  Our  army  is  an  army  of  mercenaries.  That  is 
not  democratic.  We  put  a  premium  on  shirking.  We 
have  the  militia  regiments.  Some  men  enlist  in  them; 
others  do  not.    In  the  event  of  trouble,  no  matter  how  old 
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they  are,  the  men  who  have  enhsted  in  the  militia  are  sent 
to  war.  The  other  young  men  escape.  Ultimately  we  re- 
sort to  conscription — horrifying  word! 


THE  SCARLET  TANAGER 

H.  Thompson  Rich 

-4 
As  I  sat  in  my  sombre  garden, 

One  afternoon  in  spring, 

There  came  a  burst  of  color 

And  a  flash  of  scarlet  wing. 

A  burst  of  vivid  color, 

And  a  tiny,  vital  whir — 
And  on  the  lawn  descended 

A  scarlet  tanager. 

Then,  in  a  single  instant. 

The  earth  seemed  born  anew; 
The  pale  green  grass  looked  greener,  ^ 

The  dim  blue  sky  more  blue. 

The  tulips  filled  and  deepened. 

The  hyacinths  took  heart. 
The  cherry  buds  broke  open, 

The  roses  gave  a  start. 

And  so,  till  warmth  and'  beaut\^ 

Awoke  on  every  hand ; 
Till  lo,  my  sombre  garden 

Became  a  wonderland! 


REVOLUTION  OR  DISSOLUTION  FOR 
ORGANIZED  RELIGION-WHICH  ? 

Second  Article 

Mercer  G.  Johnston 

IN  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles,  published  in  THE 
FORUM  for  August,  it  was  stated  that  the  greatest 
possible  embarrassment  that  could  happen  to  the 
Christian  Church  to-day  would  be  the  reappearance  on 
earth  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  justification  for  this  strong 
statement  was  the  deep  conviction  that  the  Church  has 
been  so  far  victimized  by  Mammon  that  she  has  put  away 
her  real  Christ  and  is  vainly  trying  to  perform  her  God- 
given  task  of  setting  up  a  Kingdom  of  Righteousness  on 
the  earth  with  a  Christ  of  Mammon. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  intention  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
things  that  many  who  are  true  to  their  light — whatever 
candlepower  it  may  be — will  feel  ought  to  be  said  in  behalf 
of  the  Church ;  who  may  indeed  even  now  be  smoldering 
with  indignation  because  they  have  not  already  been  said. 
But  before  doing  this  I  want  you  to  listen  to  Bishop 
Greer  of  New  York,  and  then  to  several  other  notable 
spokesmen  of  our  generation.  It  may  make  you  more 
patient  with  my  point  of  view.  Preaching  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  new  St.  Thomas's  Church,  NewYork  City, 
on  April  25th,  the  Bishop  said:  "And  no  more  urgent  ques- 
tion, more  vitally  urgent  question,  confronts  the  Church 
to-day  than  this,  of  how  to  close  the  gap  which  now  too 
much  exists  between  the  Church's  creed  and  the  Church's 
Christian  life.  For  this  at  least  is  certain,  it  must  some- 
how be  closed,  otherwise  the  Church  will  lose  its  influence 
in  the  world,  its  leadership  and  power,  and  will  cease  to  be 
a  force  and  factor  in  the  world's  affairs."  The  skeleton  in 
the  Church's  closet  the  Bishop  of  New  York  sees  is  the 
same  skeleton  I  see.  There  is  little  or  no  difference  except 
the  language  in  which  we  describe  the  unpleasant  thing  we 
see.    If  mine  is  stronger,  perhaps  it  is  because  I  feel  freer 
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to  speak  my  mind.  Old  Mammon  has  always  been  a  some- 
what nearer  neighbor  of  his  than  mine.  Upon  the  occasion 
in  question  he  was  speaking  in  the  most  fashionable  of 
Fifth  Avenue  churches.  The  more  credit  to  him  that  he 
too  sees  the  "gap,"  and  the  more  honor  to  him  that  he 
dares  speak  of  it. 

I  have  said  that  the  Christian  Church  is  in  a  state  of 
apostasy,  that  she  has  tried  to  serve  God  and  Mammon 
and  has  made  an  awful  mess  of  it;  that  she  has  put  away 
her  real  Christ  and  set  up  in  His  stead  a  Mammon-pleas- 
ing Christ ;  that  she  is  a  Captive  Church,  under  the  shame- 
ful spell  of  her  ungodly  and  inhuman  captor;  that  she  is 
the  White  Slave  of  Mammon,  and  sits  with  folded  hands 
watching  the  cross  to  which  he  nails  whatever  opposes 
his  will,  half  horrified  because  of  the  dreams  of  the  real 
Christ  that  haunt  her  still,  half  stupefied  by  the  deadly 
dollar  dope  that  is  the  meat  and  drink  of  her  double  life, 
hardly  knowing  what  she  ought  to  say  or  do — and  not 
caring  overmuch. 

I  have  spoken  and  speak  in  this  strong  manner  be- 
cause I  dare  not  be  silent,  and  because  when  I  open  my 
mouth  an  irresistible  power  drives  me  to  speak  of  the 
vision  of  twentieth-century  sin  as  I  see  it  with  my  own 
eyes  and  as  thousands  of  other  earnest  eyes  have  seen  it 
and  described  it  in  innumerable  vital  books  that  cry  out  in 
prophetic  tones  from  the  shelves  of  our  public  libraries. 
Surely  every  person  who  is  old  enough  to  sit  up  and  intel- 
ligent enough  to  take  notice  knows  that  this  world  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  Social  Revolution  of  the  first  magnitude. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  Social  Revolution.  No  change  that  has  ever  taken 
place  on  this  earth  was  of  so  great  consequence.  The 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Crusades,  the 
passing  of  Feudalism,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  abolition  of  Chattel  Slavery, — all  these  were 
lesser  events  and  involved  less  radical  changes  than  the 
Social  Revolution  which  is  taking  place  under  our  very 
eyes.    The  European  War  is  but  one  of  the  awful  s^^mp- 
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toms  of  the  world-wide,  heaven-high,  hell-deep  spiritual 
unrest  that  is  at  the  bottom  and  behind  and  on  both  flanks 
of  this  God-inspired  Social  Revolution.  God  is  speaking 
to  the  human  heart  to-day  in  revolutionary  tones,  in  revo- 
lutionary terms. 

Never  so  true  as  now  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God,  and  that  is  so  true  now  that  this  earth  is 
trembling  with  the  volcanic  truth  of  it.    Once  again  God 
has  spoken,  and  sent  His  voice  down  through  humanity 
to  those  on  the  bottom,  saying,  Seek  ye  my  face.     In 
actions  that  speak  louder  than  words  those  on  the  bottom 
are  answering,  Thy  face,  O  Lord,  do  we  seek.     For  the 
most  part,  the  mass  at  the  bottom  is  inarticulate,  and  its 
vision  is  far  from  clear.    It  knows  but  imperfectly  why  it 
seeks,  or  what  it  seeks.     It  only  knows  it  cannot  rest, 
that  its  Kingdom  is  not  of  the  world  that  lies  about  it,  that 
it  must  try  to  break  up  through  the  environment  that  en- 
tombs it  into  a  larger,  fuller,  freer  life.     If  there  is  any 
other  rational  way  in  which  to  account  for  the  enormous 
spiritual  unrest  of  our  time  than  to  see  in  it  a  great  human 
response  to  a  great  divine  summons,  I  am  imable  to  think 
of  it,  or  to  find  any  one  who  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
think  of  it  at  all  satisfactorily.    Assuredly  this  is  the  right 
meaning  of  it.     Surely  there  is  something  divine  under- 
neath this  huge  human  discontent.     Surely  God  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  trouble.    Surely  down  there,  deep  down 
there,  God  is  at  work  in  the  hearts  of  the  humblest,  driv- 
ing them  upward,  hounding  them  upward  in  heavenly 
fashion.     Democracy  is  divine.     And  not  only  religious 
democracy  and  political  democracy,  but  industrial  de- 
mocracy and  democracy  of  every  kind.     The  urge  from 
below  is  from  above.    There  is  no  clearer,  surer  voice  of 
God  to  be  heard  on  this  earth  to-day  than  the  voice  of 
the    people    crying    for    industrial    democracy — for    the 
chance  to  walk  upright  on  the  earth  and  to  lead  a  normal 
human  life.     God  has  spoken,  God  is  speaking,  to  the 
people,    to    the    great    masses    of    unprivileged    people, 
sa3ang,  "Get  you  up!    Wherefore  lie  you  thus  upon  your 
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face?''  And  the  people,  because  they  can  do  no  other- 
wise under  such  divine  compulsion,  are  answering  God  by 
a  Big  Human  Act  which  we  call  the  Social  Revolution. 

''We  are  face  to  face  with  seething  unrest  through- 
out the  labor  world,"  says  T.  Rhonda  Williams.  "The 
masses  are  struggling  for  better  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions, and  their  needs  are  urgent.  If  the  Church  has  no 
message  for  these  men ;  if  it  cannot  *speak  to  their  condi- 
tion,' to  use  a  good  old  Quaker  phrase ;  if  it  cannot  make 
itself  intimate  with  their  needs ;  if  it  cannot  supply  motive 
power  for  their  economic  deliverance  as  well  as  create  in 
their  hearts  faith  in  the  Eternal  Good — it  may  as  well 
close  its  doors." 

''The  greatest  forward  movement  of  all  the  ages  is 
upon  us,''  declares  Dr.  Charles  H.  Payne,  who  is  quoted 
with  approval  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  in  "The  Challenge 
of  the  City."  "That  movement  is  the  saving  of  society, 
and  that  work  the  Church  of  Christ  must  undertake.  Not 
to  undertake  it  is  to  break  step  with  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion and  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks.  If  the  Church  refuses  to 
save  society,  she  will  fail  to  save  herself,  because  she  will 
fail  to  adapt  herself  to  changed  conditions.  During  the 
Christian  era  she  has  already  made  several  important 
readjustments;  and  if  she  is  to  continue  to  live,  she  must 
make  another." 

One  could  multiply  indefinitely  such  ominous  utter- 
ances by  earnest-minded  seers  of  our  own  time  who  are 
of  the  ver}^  lineage  of  the  prophets  whose  names  the 
Church  delights  to  honor.  We  have  space  for  but  two 
more  just  now.  One  of  the  very  ablest  and  most  inspiring 
of  these  seers  is  Dr.  Walter  Rauschenbusch.  He  refers  to 
Heath's  "Captive  City  of  God"  as  to  the  extent  and  causes 
of  this  alienation.  Going  on  he  says:  "There  is  imminent 
danger  that  the  working  people  will  pass  from  indifference 
to  hostility,  from  religious  enthusiasm  to  anti-religious 
bitterness.  That  would  be  one  of  the  most  unspeakable 
calamities  that  could  come  upon  the  Church  .  .  .  The 
Church  has  a  tremendous  stake  in  the  social  crisis.     It 
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may  try  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  neutrality,  but  neither 
side  will  permit  it.  If  it  is  quiescent,  it  thereby  throws 
its  influence  on  the  side  of  things  as  they  are,  and  the  class 
which  aspires  to  a  fitter  place  in  the  organization  of  so- 
ciety will  feel  the  great  spiritual  force  of  the  Church  as 
a  dead  weight  against  it.  If  it  loses  the  loyalty  and  trust 
of  the  working  class,  it  loses  the  very  class  in  which  it 
originated,  to  which  it  founders  belonged,  and  which  has 
lifted  it  to  power.  If  it  becomes  a  religion  of  the  upper 
classes,  it  condemns  itself  to  a  slow  and  comfortable 
death." 

Now  let  us  hear  Bishop  Charles  D.  Williams  of  the 
Episcopal  Church;  and  then  we  shall  go  on.  We  shall 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  just  a  word.  In  an  article 
published  in  The  American  Magazine  he  says :  ".  .  .  .  The 
Church  is  losing  in  many  ways.  ...  It  is  losing  hold  on 
the  masses  and  classes  alike." 

So  much  for  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  voices  that  are 
crying  in  the  Wilderness  of  Mammon  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian Church  has,  Dante-like,  ''astray  gone  from  the  path 
direct.''    Let  us  now  give  the  Twentieth  Century  Church 
a  chance  to  speak  in  her  own  behalf  in  answer  to  the  seri- 
ous charges  that  have  been  brought  against  her.     Even 
an  honest  enemy  would  not  wish  to  see  her  the  victim  of 
a  ''frame-up."         If  the  Church  were  to  say,  by  way  of 
answer,  that  all  this  talk  about  a  Social  Revolution  is  from 
below,  is  devil-born,  and  that  she  counts  it  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of  that  she  has  held  herself  aloof  in  thought  and 
word  and  deed  from  those  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort 
who  lend  their  tongues  and  pens  to  the  Arch  Fiend  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  Church  with  this  revo- 
lutionary propaganda,  I  should  almost  be  in  despair.    In 
despair  of  the  Church.     I  would  retract  the  charge  that 
she  is  leading  a  double  life,   for  it  would  be  perfectly 
apparent  that  she  had  put  away  the  real  Christ  beyond 
recall,  and  gone  over  body  and  soul  to  Mammon. 

The  Church  knows  enough  to  know  she  ought  to 
know  more  about  and  gfet  into  closer  touch  with  and  do 
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more  for  the  smoldering  masses  at  the  bottom  of  this 
Social  Revolution.  She  knows  enough  to  be  a  little 
ashamed  to  sing  Sunday  after  Sunday  "the  rich  he  hath 
sent  empty  away"  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  poor 
who  have  been  sent  empty  away  by  the  rich  and  well-to-do 
who  now  occupy  the  chief  seats  in  the  churches,  or,  what 
is  a  more  serious  matter,  dictate  the  undemocratic  policy 
of  the  Church  that  drives  the  masses  away — the  unshep- 
herded  masses  on  whom  Christ  had  compassion. 

Here  is  the  answer,  I  take  it,  the  Church  w^ould  make 
for  herself  to  the  charge  of  having  let  Mammon  nose  his 
way  into  her  tent,  like  the  camel  in  the  proverb,  until  he 
has  all  but  nosed  the  real  Christ  out.  How  can  such  a 
charge  be  sustained  in  the  light  of  the  marvellous  increase 
in  the  missionary  activity  of  the  Church  during  the  past 
century?  Then,  what  of  the  manifold  charitable  and  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  Church?  Consider,  especially, 
the  wonderful  contribution  the  Church  has  made  towards 
the  solution  of  the  social  problem  in  the  shape  of  the  in- 
stitutional church.  The  fame  of  the  work  done  along  this 
line  has  gone  throughout  the  land.  Is  not  the  institu- 
tional church  the  ecclesiastical  curled  darling  of  the  eco- 
nomic hour?'  ''See  what  manner  of  stones  and  what 
buildings  are  here!"  Dare  any  one  say  of  these  great 
buildings,  ''There  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another, 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down?"  Are  not  they  among  the 
things  "which  cannot  be  shaken?" 

Then,  again,  says  the  Church  to  her  critics :  Are  you 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Church  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  Interests  of  Labor  of  which 
ninety-six  bishops  are  honorary  vice-presidents?  Have 
you  never  heard  of  the  Department  of  Church  and  Labor 
of  the  Church?  Do  you  know  nothing  of  the  Social  Ser- 
vice Commission  of  the  Church  and  of  organizations  along 
similar  lines  in  nearly  all  of  the  larger  demoninations? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  interchange  of  fraternal  dele- 
gates between  certain  Labor  Unions  and  Ministers'  Asso- 
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ciations?  Is  the  Open  Forum  Movement  entirely  un- 
known to  you? 

And  then,  the  Church  continues,  read  the  wonderful 
Resolutions  along  the  lines  of  social  amelioration  that 
have  been  passed  at  various  Church  conventions  and  as- 
semblies, and  the  convention  addresses  delivered  by 
bishops  and  other  presiding  officers  from  time  to  time. 
Take,  as  a  sample,  the  remarkable  Declaration  made  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
at  its  notable  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  1908  which  cul- 
minates with  this  veritable  freshet  of  fraternity:  ''To  the 
toilers  of  America  and  to  those  who  by  organized  effort 
are  seeking  to  lift  the  crushing  burdens  of  the  poor,  and 
to  reduce  the  hardships  and  uphold  the  dignity  of  labor, 
this  Council  sends  the  greetings  of  human  brotherhood 
and  the  pledge  of  sympathy  and  of  help  in  a  cause  which 
belongs  to  all  who  follow  Christ/'  Declarations  in  this 
vein  have  been  made  by  many  of  the  Churches  acting 
separately.  For  instance,  here  is  one  of  several  utterances 
made  by  the  Episcopal  Church:  ''We,  the  members  of  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
do  hereby  affirm  that  the  Church  stands  for  the  ideal  of 
social  justice  and  that  it  demands  the  achievement  of  a 
social  order  in  which  the  social  cause  of  poverty  and  the 
gross  human  waste  of  the  present  order  shall  be  elim- 
inated/' There  are  pages  and  pages  of  such  Resolutions 
and  Declarations.    What  more  would  you  ask? 

Finally,  says  the  Church,  you  must  not  overlook  such 
evidences  of  the  vitality  in  the  Church  as  the  Men  and 
Religion  Forwards  Movement,  the  Laymen's  Missionary 
Conferences,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  many 
others,  and  the  various  evangelistic  campaigns  and  nation- 
wide preaching  missions. 

The  answer  to  the  Church  will  be  made  in  a  future 
number  of  THE  FORUM. 


DOES  THE   AMERICAN   COLLEGE    PAY 
DIVIDENDS  ON  THE  INVESTMENT? 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 

ASSUMING  that  a  billion  dollars  is  invested  in  the  system  of 
American  colleges — do  the  results  justify  the  outlay? 
^  Taking  for  granted  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  value  of 

higher  education  to  the  individual  in  personal  satisfaction  and  in 
professional  efficiency,  is  there,  besides  these,  a  corresponding  gain 
to  society  and  the  State?  In  brief,  does  our  college  system  pay 
dividends  on  the  investment;  and,  for  the  same  outlay,  can  it  be 
made  to  pay  better? 

To  both  these  questions  I  answer  *'Yes,"  the  college  system 
does  justify  itself,  but,  it  could  be  made  more  effective  for  the  same 
money.  In  the  United  States  as  in  all  other  civilized  nations,  ad- 
vanced education  is  a  prime  necessity.  Whatever  the  form  it  may 
take,  v^hatever  the  name  or  management  of  institutions  of  higher 
knowledge,  the  function  is  the  same;  the  same  necessity  exists. 

In  the  first  place,  in  America,  higher  education  leans  on  the 
lower.  The  university  furnishes  teachers  as  well  as  motives  to  the 
secondary  school.  The  common  school  must  do  its  share  towards 
the  exceptional  training  of  the  exceptional  student.  It  is  from  the 
exceptional  man  that  democracy  derives  its  strength  and  its  initia- 
tive. The  most  precious  possession  of  the  State  lies  in  the  indi- 
vidual talents  of  its  children.  There  can  be  no  greater  national 
loss  than  failure  to  develop  these  talents.  "A  boy  is  better  unborn 
than  untaught." 

That  higher  education  might  have  taken  or  may  yet  take  other 
forms,  or  that  the  material  of  higher  education  may  be  gathered 
outside  the  college  does  not  affect  the  question.  The  form  actually 
adopted  is  the  one  with  which  Americans  have  to  deal.  Self-educa- 
tion without  association  with  scholars,  libraries  or  laboratories  is  a 
slow  and  discouraging  process  in  which  only  the  rare  man  ever 
really  succeeds.  The  fact  that  our  usage  of  the  terms  ''college"  and 
"university"  exists  nowhere  else  on  earth  does  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  objects  themselves.  Our  usage  is  as  good 
as  any  other.  In  England  a  college  is  a  residence  hall  affiliated 
with  a  university,  the  professors  in  the  latter  conducting  examina- 
tions and  awarding  degrees. 

The  superiority  of  the  American  school  system  throughout,  lies 
— if  we  may  use  the  paradox — in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  superior.  It 
makes  no  claim  to  finality.  It  is  open  in  every  part  to  revision  and 
improvement.    It  is  not  a  complete  system,  the  device  of  a  conven- 
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tion  of  educated  experts.  Each  state  in  the  union  may  interpret  the 
system  as  it  pleases.  The  more  enlightened  regions  are  under  no 
obligation  to  delay  progress,  to  wait  for  the  average.  Not  a  year 
passes  without  some  definite  forward  step  in  each  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  planning  these  steps  the  teachers  of  university  training, 
men  and  women,  must  take  the  lead.  As  is  the  republic  it  serves, 
the  American  University  is  a  ''going  concern,"  no  part  having 
reached  final  completion.  In  its  flexibility  and  its  freedom,  the 
American  school  system  can  register  a  merit  greater  than  perfec- 
tion. We  may  say  that  Germany  today  has  a  certain  number  of 
universities  better  equipped  than  any  of  ours,  Berlin,  Leipzig. 

In  the  American  system,  the  sciences  fundamental  to  industrial 
and  commercial  advancement  have  not  been  divorced  from  the 
pure  sciences  and  the  arts.  In  most  states,  the  polytechnic  school 
is  a  recognized  part  of  the  system,  and  with  this  goes  industrial 
training  in  the  schools  which  lead  to  the  university.  This  is  a 
wise  adjustment.  All  applied  science  rests  on  a  foundation  of 
knowledge.  Moreover  each  type  of  student  gains  from  association 
with  those  of  other  groups.  The  engineering  student  gains  from 
the  literary  touch,  while  the  student  in  pure  science  or  language, 
profits  equally  from  association  with  the  fierce  earnestness  of  those 
who  realize  that  future  success  is  conditioned  on  academic  thor- 
oughness. 

The  American  University  had  staked  its  future  on  its  direct 
usefulness  to  the  people.  In  direct  service  it  finds  its  justification 
and  its  power.  On  this  basis,  for  example,  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin has  become  one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world  and 
that  within  a  single  generation.  Its  campus  is  not  confined  to  the 
few  acres  it  occupies  in  the  capitol  city  of  Madison.  It  is  broad 
as  the  whole  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  entire  commonwealth  is 
under  its  fostering  care.  The  Babcock  Milk  Tester,  for  example, 
the  device  of  one  of  its  professors  of  Physics,  has  made  cooperative 
dairying  possible  in  Wisconsin  and  the  world  over. 

The  vital  relation  of  the  American  University  to  recent  Ameri- 
can politics  has  never  been  fully  appreciated.  The  movement 
called  ''insurgent" — in  no  matter  what  party  it  is  found — against 
entrenched  abuses  of  money,  had  its  origin  and  its  strength 
among  university  men.  Each  year,  thousands  of  men,  trained  in* 
economics  and  civics,  graduate  from  the  universities,  and  take 
their  place  in  American  citizenship.  To  know  right  from  wrong 
in  public  affairs  is  to  be  a  power  on  the  side  of  right.  To  think 
straight  is  the  first  requisite  to  a  righteous  vote.  Till  within  the 
last  thirty  years  the  college  man  was  rare  in  American  society, 
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and  his  training  bore  little  relation  to  the  practical  problems  of 
life. 

As  the  center  of  democratic  wisdom,  the  American  University 
pays  the  fullest  interest  on  the  billion  of  dollars  it  costs.  Its  work 
for  agriculture,  commerce  and  engineering  pays  its  dividends 
directly.  Less  direct,  but  equally  tangible  are  its  returns  in  politics. 
If  in  part,  we  credit  to  the  college  man  the  pricking  of  the  bubble 
of  protection,  that  fact  alone  would  justify  the  investment,  without 
the  need  to  count  the  Babcock  Milk  Tester,  the  transference  of 
electric  power,  the  world-wide  extension  of  wireless  telephony,  the 
pragmatic  philosophy,  the  modern  systems  of  training  lawyers  or 
in  any  other  of  the  thousands  of  ways  in  which  positive  gains  to 
the  practical  community  have  come  from  the  halls  of  the  college. 

The  State  University  must  be  considered  as  the  central  feature 
of  the  American  system.  Although  institutions  on  private  founda- 
tion are  older  in  time,  many  of  these,  especially  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  are  wealthy  and  powerful,  some  of  them  with  greater 
present  endowments  than  any  of  the  state  institutions.  But  not 
one  of  these  can  command  in  the  future  resources  so  great  as  will 
be  ultimately  available  in  the  state  system,  nor  can  they  claim  a 
higher  degree  of  loyalty  among  their  graduates  and  patrons.  For 
the  state  university  in  America  remains  an  Alma  Mater,  a  cherish- 
ing mother  to  its  students. 

Can  the  American  University  system  be  reduced  in  cost — or  at 
the  same  cost  can  it  be  increased  in  effectiveness?  Most  assuredly 
this  is  possible.  The  very  virtue  of  incompleteness  points  the  way 
toward  improvement.  It  is  certain,  that  taking  the  work  of  the 
American  University  as  it  actually  exists,  no  great  saving  is  pos- 
sible without  corresponding  loss  in  efficiency.  We  have  far  too 
many  institutions  of  higher  education.  There  are  in  the  United 
States  some  400  institutions  calling  themselves  university  or  col- 
lege, and  granting  under  the  law  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
These  range  from  institutions  ranking  with  the  best  in  the  world, 
to  cross-roads  schools  with  one  or  two  professors  and  no  adequate 
standards  or  equipments. 

Higher  education  in  America  is  not  controlled  by  any  central 
bureau,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  thus  controlled.  A 
power  which  can  standardize  university  administration  checks  its 
improvement.  To  standardize  men  is  to  eliminate  initiative  and 
ongmality.  The  rise  of  requirements  in  American  universities 
must  come  from  within  and  it  is  coming  rapidly  enough. 

There  are  now  about  twenty-five  universities  represented  in 
the  University  Association  of  America.  In  these,  standards  and 
educational  methods  agree  in  general,  and  in  all  of  these  generous 
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provision  is  made  for  advanced  study  and  research.  There  are 
some  sixty  other  institutions  with  the  same  academic  standards, 
but  mostly  without  professional  schools,  and  offering  as  a  rule 
scanty  facilities  for  advanced  study,  beyond  the  four  years  which 
lead  to  the  Bachelor's  degree.  The  remaining  colleges  in  our  lists 
do  some  things  well  and  some  things  poorly. 

Another  form  of  waste  is  that  of  needless  duplication,  of 
parallel  facilities,  the  special  weakness  of  the  State  University 
system.  In  1868,  the  "Morrill  Act"  granted  certain  public  lands 
to  each  state  on  condition  that  the  state  should  undertake  in  addi- 
tion to  its  instruction  in  letters  and  science  the  teaching  of  mechanic 
arts  and  agriculture.  Subsequent  acts  of  Congress  have  added  to 
this  further  endorsement  for  agricultural  research.  Certain  states, 
wise  or  fortunate,  notably  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
added  this  fund  to  the  endorsement  of  the  State  University,  thus 
creating  in  the  public  institution  a  special  polytechnic  group  of 
departments.  By  concentration  at  one  point,  of  all  its  resources 
of  higher  education,  libraries,  laboratories,  professors,  it  made  the 
State  University  the  centre  of  all  its  higher  educational  activities. 
As  already  stated,  the  University  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its 
parts,  because  each  part  gives  strength  to  every  other. 

But  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  west  and  south,  a  contrary 
plan  was  followed.  In  the  interest  of  local  ambitions  or  local 
jealousies,  a  separate  college  was  created  under  the  Morrill  Act. 
The  older  institution  was  to  be  predominantly  literary,  the  younger 
more  or  less  definitely  polytechnic.  As  a  result  of  this,  there  was 
extensive  and  costly  duplication  of  work;  rivalry  instead  of  co- 
operation ;  two  relatively  mediocre  institutions  instead  of  one  of 
commanding  character.  It  is  now  too  late  to  remedy  these  mis- 
takes. Meanwhile  these  divided  Universities  must  be  content  to 
remain  in  the  second  rank  until  the  wealth,  the  population,  the 
appreciation  of  the  people  who  support  them  shall  make  possible 
the  generous  maintenance  of  two  universities  instead  of  one. 

In  almost  all  of  our  institutions,  a  certain  number  of  cheap  or 
inexperienced  teachers  are  chosen  every  year  because  there  is  not 
money  enough  to  pay  for  better  teaching.  The  demand  outruns 
the  supply.  Two-thirds  of  the  classes  in  our  Universities  are 
handled  by  ^'instructors"  on  one-third  the  pay  of  a  professor  or  by 
assistant  professors  on  usually  less  than  half.  The  shortage  of. 
money  affects  teaching  along  the  whole  line,  not  sufficiently  rapid 
promotion  for  those  who  most  deserve  it,  not  adequate  leisure  for 
research  on  the  part  of  men  fitted  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge,  classes  too  large  and  too  much  time  and  strength  con- 
sumed in  details  which  routine  men  could  carry. 
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From  these  facts  arise  two  evils  characteristic  of  the  American 
system,  the  constant  need  of  asking  for  money,  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  rate  success  by  the  number  of  students  enrolled.  To  the 
average  public,  the  University  President  is  a  licensed  beggar,  the 
agent  of  a  game  in  which  the  winner  each  year  is  the  one  who  gets 
most  names  in  his  catalogues.  In  the  public  mind,  the  "relative 
rank"  of  Universities  is  mostly  determined  in  this  way.  What  is 
the  number  of  students?  The  few  institutions  which  limit  their 
numbers  to  those  who  they  can  properly  care  for,  lose  their  place 
in  the  ranks  by  that  process. 

It  is  not  generally  true  that  the  most  "populous"  university  is 
for  that  reason  the  most  prosperous  or  the  one  capable  of  the  best 
service  through  the  individual  student  to  the  state.  True  it  is, 
however,  that  the  best  endowed  school  may  have  the  most  emi- 
nent body  of  teachers,  and  that  it  is  thereby  best  fitted  for  advanced 
instruction  and  for  research. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  the  American  College  system  comes 
from  the  teaching  of  the  wrong  men.  Men  who  do  not  want  what 
the  University  is  organized  to  give,  weaken  and  confuse  by  their 
presence.  The  energy,  the  effort  devoted  to  teaching  the  idle,  the 
dissipated,  is  mostly  worse  than  wasted.  One  of  the  great  elements 
of  strength  in  the  American  system  is  the  solidarity  of  the  student 
body.  The  students  constitute  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  body 
corporate.  Under  their  own  rules  and  with  officials  of  their  own 
choosing  the  students  control,  in  general,  all  student  activities,  ath- 
letics, dramatics,  journalism :  often  the  entire  discipline  of  the  insti- 
tution is  entrusted  to  the  student  body,  under  such  limitations  as 
may  guard  the  university's  general  relations. 

In  some  of  our  older  colleges  the  presence  of  the  "tender  rich" 
with  their  costly  system  of  private  tuition  and  their  evasion  of  all 
strenuous  effort  has  become  a  serious  reproach.  The  justification 
for  tolerating  these  is  that  their  money  enables  the  college  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  real  student.  I  do  not  think  this  reason 
adequate,  inasmuch  as  their  presence  lowers  the  tone  of  eflFort,  of 
sobriety,  of  intellectual  ambition.  They  pollute  the  college  atmos- 
phere. They  render  the  college  less  desirable  for  better  men.  The 
gain  in  income  does  not  balance  the  loss  in  character. 

It  is  sometimes  hastily  assumed  that  the  college  trifler  is  a 
product  of  the  elective  system.  For  this  there  is  no  sort  of  justifi- 
cation. The  college  has  always  known  him.  Now  as  the  college 
grows  more  popular,  more  men  send  to  college  their  idle  boys. 
Besides,  the  college  is  a  charming  place.  It  is  a  centre  of  com- 
radery,  of  good  fellowship,  as  well  as  a  centre  of  intellectual  work. 
This  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  so  long  as  it  does  not  obscure  or 
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displace  the  real  purposes  of  education.  The  remedy  for  this  class 
of  evils  is  to  remove  at  once  all  cases  which  are  incurable.  The 
place  of  the  "tender  rich,"  to  repeat  Charles  Eliot  Norton's  phrase, 
is  not  in  the  university  but  in  some  resort  or  sanitarium,  where 
lack  of  character  or  purpose  works  no  harm  to  their  associates. 

The  American  institutions  generally  have  been  more  severe 
in  their  requirements  for  remaining  in  matriculation  than  those  of 
any  other  region.  A  certain  number  are  sent  away  for  failure  in 
work,  after  every  semester's  examination.  But  there  is  need  for 
still  further  severity.  Every  man  in  the  university  is  not  helping. 
The  university  should  be  as  careful  of  the  moral  fitness  of  its 
membership  as  a  club,  or  an  electric  plant,  or  a  dry  goods  empo- 
rium. 

The  student  entering  the  American  University  is  on  the  aver- 
age two  years  behind  the  German  of  the  same  age  so  far  as  his 
general  studies  are  concerned.  As  a  rule,  he  does  not  reach  his 
speciality  or  the  beginnings  of  professional  study  until  the  end 
of  the  second  or  sophomore  year.  He  has  then  had  much  the  same 
amount  of  class-room  training  as  the  German  student  on  enter- 
ing the  university.  As  a  rule,  however,  and  especially  in  the  west, 
the  American  student  knows  vastly  more  of  the  outside  world. 
He  has  travelled  widely,  has  earned  money — sometimes  all  the 
money  he  has.  He  has  the  elements  of  some  trade,  "He  has 
measured  swords  with  the  great  antagonist  and  the  first  victory 
is  his." 

To  sum  up,  we  hold  that  the  American  University  system 
does  give  good  dividends  on  all  that  it  costs.  It  meets  our  needs 
as  not  another  system  could.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in 
many  quarters,  a  few  of  which  I  have  indicated.  It  is  receiving 
from  year  to  year  such  improvement.  Its  highest  merit  is  that  it 
is  constantly  in  a  state  of  flux.  Its  weakest  feature  is  its  profes- 
sional side  of  medicine  and  law,  too  long  left  outside  of  the  uni- 
versity system  altogether,  and  it  is  just  this  feature  which  is 
receiving  most  attention  today.  Every  one  connected  with  uni- 
versity administration  is  alert  to  advancement  in  whatever  part  of 
the  system  he  may  find  progress  possible. 


OUR  IMMIGRANT  YOUNG  AND  THE 
ANGLO-SAXON  IDEAL 

Margaret  Sherwood 

AW  HOLLY  new  educational  problem  confronts  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  the  vast  numbers  involved;  and  with  it 
^  comes  an  unexampled  opportunity  for  handing  on  civiliza- 
tion. Wave  upon  wave  of  new  population  comes  to  us  over  the 
sea,  increasing  multitudes  already  great;  nowhere  else  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  have  such  masses  of  the  young  gathered,  waiting 
for  the  best  that  their  elders  have  found  out  to  be  passed  on  to  them ; 
never  before  have  educational  authorities  been  confronted  by  a  task 
so  stupendous.  As  we  watch  the  alien  young  pouring  in  upon  us, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  stop  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  have  to  ofifer  these 
who  come  on  the  immemorial  quest  for  the  better.  Shall  we  train 
them  in  mechanical  things,  in  externals  only,  teaching  them  our 
western  quickness,  our  skilful  manipulation  of  lever  and  piston,  our 
knowledge  of  the  physical  world,  making  them  deft  in  management 
of  the  machinery  of  life,  but  denying  them  the  means  of  finding  its 
significance?  Shall  we  teach  them  the  crafty  secrets  of  "how  to 
get  on  in  the  world,"  or  how  to  rise  above  such  sense  of  getting  on 
into  a  world  of  finer  values?  We  have  grown  to  think  that  asphalt, 
concrete,  and  iron  pipes  are  civilization ;  they  are  not !  Civilization 
is  an  inner  state  or  it  is  nothing,  and  will  not  endure.  As  a  nation 
we  feel  that,  in  running  swift  trains,  tunnelling  under  rivers,  making 
steel  structures  that  threaten  the  sky,  we  are  enormously  advancing 
civilization.  We  are  not !  We  must  beware  lest,  for  ourselves,  and 
for  these  uncounted  thousands  who  are  our  sacred  trust,  real 
civilization  slip  in  these  manifold  outer  activities — civilization,  the 
refining  and  disciplining  of  the  whole  nature  for  moral  and  spiri- 
tual, not  for  physical  ends. 

We  must  find  the  right  way  to  help  these  alien  peoples  to  learn 
something  of  the  true  measure  of  life,  the  deeper  meanings  of  ex- 
istence. Our  schools  perhaps  train  more  effectively  than  they 
civilize;  better  methods  must  be  devised  for  bringing  humanizing 
influences  to  bear  upon  the  immigrant  young,  who  hold  in  their 
hands  so  much  of  the  destiny  of  the  America  of  the  future.  As 
one  means  toward  the  great  end  of  making  them  aware  of  inner 
values,  our  English  literature  should  be  more  widely  taught,  taught 
in  every  kind  of  school  in  the  country  from  kindergarten  to  college, 
taught  as  it  has  never  been  taught  before,  taught  simply,  sympa- 
thetically, so  that  children  of  all  ages  may  understand.  Folk  of 
primitive  impulse  and   instincts   are   more   likely  to  find   common 
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ground  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  than  in  any  other;  in  learning 
something  of  our  great  poetry,  the  imaginative  expression  of  the 
inner  life,  there  will  be  no  barrier  of  ancient  prejudice  and  passion 
attendant  upon  creeds.  Teaching  the  many-nationed  young  among 
us  something  of  the  greatest  and  best  in  our  literature  will  be  the 
swiftest  way  of  bringing  the  countless  diverse  elements  to  common 
understanding  and  common  sympathies,  and  will  help  solve  the 
race  problem,  making  for  unity  of  purpose  and  of  ideal. 

Moreover,  our  great  literature  is  not  only  an  imperishable  but 
an  available  possession,  the  only  one  of  the  arts  teaching  the  ways 
of  beauty,  which,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  medium,  can  be 
brought  before  the  mass  of  the  people  everywhere,  so  that  he  who 
can  read  may  grow  to  larger  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
human  soul.  We  have  little  in  the  way  of  art  and  of  architecture 
of  our  own,  recording  spiritual  life,  aspiration,  achievement;  that 
beauty  which  many  of  these  immigrant  folk  could  have  for  the 
mere  looking  in  the  cities  of  the  old  world  is  here  within  the  reach 
only  of  the  travelled  few.  Great  books  take  up  but  little  space,  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  their  journeyings.  No  frontier  school  is  too 
remote,  no  mountain  cabin  too  inaccessible  to  be  reached  by  these 
records  of  man*s  inner  growth.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  form  of  art 
which  is  able,  more  profoundly  than  any  other,  to  express  the 
working  of  the  human  soul,  which  can  bring  longing,  emotion, 
insight,  home  to  eye  and  ear,  clothed  in  loveliness,  made  tangible 
and  visible,  may  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone.  Great  literature 
brings  that  wakening  to  beauty  which  art  alone  among  human 
achievements  can  accomplish,  in  connection  with  the  profoundest 
questioning  of  the  human  soul,  spiritual  triumph,  failure,  aspira- 
tion,— the  record  of  past  conquests  of  the  spirit,  with  promise  for 
the  future.  As  democratic  as  music,  it  is  more  far-reaching  because 
it  has  intellectual  as  well  as  emotional  appeal,  and  is  incontestably 
the  one  among  the  civilizing  arts  that  can  best  serve  the  inner  need 
of  a  great  democracy.  Our  educational  systems  are  indeed  a  failure 
if  they  cannot  find  practical  means  to  help  the  many  enter  upon 
their  great  heritage. 

For  the  larger  need  of  America's  foster  children,  scientific 
training  alone,  business  training  alone,  will  not  suffice.  Our  sys- 
tem of  education  should  be  balanced,  wise,  fitted  to  develop  all  ♦ 
inborn  powers,  to  safeguard  natural  instincts.  From  most  primi- 
tive conditions,  these  people  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  most 
recent  phases  of  development,  with  slow  centuries  of  growth 
omitted,— a  most  hazardous  leap.  Half  savage  feeling,  astray 
among  modern  conditions,  may  mean  incalculable  confusion  and 
danger;  yet  passion  is  potential  power  if  rightly  guided.    The  key 
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to  their  inner  natures  lies  in  feeling;  and  they  have  need  of  all 
influences  that  will  rightly  waken  and  train  emotion,  enkindle  gen- 
erous impulses,  touch  human  passion  to  noble  issues.  Let  it  be 
potently  roused  and  shaped  to  great  ends  by  knowledge  of  poetry 
wherein  mere  feeling  turns  to  aspiration,  by  contact  with  the  great 
imaginative  interpretations  of  life  and  of  experience  which  lead  to 
a  larger  understanding  of  one's  kind. 

To  the  teaching  of  literature,  calling  upon  the  whole  of  the 
nature  instead  of  only  part,  these  children  of  many  races  will  re- 
spond with  almost  embarrassing  generosity ;  in  temperament,  gift, 
tradition  they  will  bring  much  to  supplement  race-limitations. 
The  instinct  for  beauty  is  strong  in  many  of  them;  the  impulse  to- 
ward song  irresistible ;  the  sense  of  melody  deep.  Their  rich  gifts 
of  mind  and  soul,  imagination,  passion,  must  not  be  lost,  stultified 
in  our  mechanical  civilization,  made  to  fit  and  fit  badly  a  cog-wheel 
system.  If  our  educational  system  partake  more  and  more,  as  seems 
imminent,  of  our  one-sided  character,  practical,  external,  limited,  it 
will  but  cramp  and  deny  hidden  resources  of  power,  of  genius,  in 
these  obscure  but  often  gifted  folk.  They  come  to  us  for  freedom ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  democratic  institutions  will  secure  for 
them  a  measure  of  true  political  freedom,  and  conditions  of  labor 
that  will  mean  an  increasing  measure  of  spiritual  freedom,  of  time 
for  self-development.  Then  let  our  educational  authorities  see  that 
their  training  shall  give  them  a  chance  for  inner  development,  and 
set  free  the  larger  powers  that  are  in  them. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  nation  to  which  has  come  earth's  great- 
est opportunity  to  extend  civilization,  possesses  among  all  great 
literatures  the  one  least  likely  to  hamper  primitive  gift,  the  one 
most  likely  to  quicken  the  genius,  waken  the  slumbering  talent  of 
untutored  folk.  Here  is  no  hard  and  fast  tradition  that  must  be 
obeyed,  but  subtle  sense  of  liberty,  for  the  counterpart  of  political 
independence  won  by  Englishmen  is  an  independence  of  imagina- 
tion, a  depth  of  individuality  in  self-expression.  Nowhere  else  in 
all  the  world  has  individual  genius  played  so  freely  as  in  England, 
with  freedom  in  her  fields  and  market-places,  freedom  in  her  song. 
In  both,  whatever  failures  there  may  have  been,  whatever  eccen- 
tricity, the  result  has  been,  in  the  long  run,  a  higher  type,  freedom, 
not  license;  freedom  Avhich,  if  it  has  sometimes  worked  out  unfor- 
tunately, has  oftener  Avorked  out  fortunately,  gloriously.  Here 
tragedy,  the  profoundest  type  of  literature,  has  kept  its  full  sense 
of  the  inevitable  working  of  the  great  laws  of  life,  yet  has  gained 
an  individuality  of  interpretation  and  manner  that  exists  nowhere 
else;  the  great  prose  tradition  shows  every  type,  from  the  correct 
Augustan  manner  to  the  ultra-eccentric  manifestations  of  genius. 
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This  literature  will  sting  to  thought  and  action,  will  stimulate  but 
not  bind,  will  give  impetus  to  the  young  thinker,  and  will  hand  on 
the  tradition  of  individual  freedom  in  the  expression  of  thought. 
Perhaps  this  freedom  of  imagination  shows  most  nobly  in  the 
poetry,  in  the  untrammeled  joyousness,  unhindered  impulse,  the 
throb  of  pure  feeling.  There  is  something  of  primitive  wildness, 
sweetness  in  English  song,  something  of  the  earliest  lilt  of  untu- 
tored voices,  haunting  cadences,  as  of  birds  free  on  the  bough ; 
wild  melody  voicing  later  moods,  making  an  expressiveness  perhaps 
elsewhere  unknown.  Is  it  not  the  only  poetry  that  has  carried  into 
years  of  sophistication  that  primal  sweetness? 

The  plea  throughout  is  for  our  whole  inheritance ;  for  the  thor- 
ough teaching  of  English  literature  to  the  young  of  this  country. 
Nothing  could  be  less  patriotic  than  the  patriotic  cry:  **Let  us 
stick  to  our  own  literature;  our  children  must  be  Americans!" 
They  can  never  be  Americans  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  with- 
out fuller  knowledge  of  that  which  is  finest  and  oldest  in  English 
race  tradition  than  most  of  them  are  getting  now.  Possibly  in 
attempting  to  share  it  with  young  aliens  we  may  rewin  more  of 
it  for  ourselves,  and  learn  to  know  better  the  genius  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  from  whose  higher  standards,  I  was  lately  told  in  sor- 
row by  one  still  under  the  dominion  of  the  King,  we  of  America 
have  already  departed.  Beauty,  passion,  vision — all  these  our  Eng- 
lish literature  affords,  profoundly  imaginative,  profoundly  spiritual 
interpretations  of  existence. 

Aside  from  its  high  service,  shared  by  other  great  literatures, 
other  imaginative  interpretations  of  life,  of  setting  young  spirits 
free ;  making  them  aware  of  their  better  selves ;  deepening  the 
sense  of  the  mystery  and  the  worth  of  existence ;  equipping  for  the 
hard  tasks  of  life  all  available  resources  of  mind  and  soul ;  stimu- 
lating imagination,  training  emotion,  there  are  especial  reasons 
why  the  study  of  this  especial  literature  may  help  supremely,  if  it 
become  the  heritage  of  the  many,  in  working  out  the  civilization  of 
the  future.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  advocate  Pan-Anglican  prop- 
aganda, I  wish  to  make  a  plea  for  bringing  before  the  young  this 
expression  of  the  inner  life  of  the  people  who  have  carried  civiliza- 
tion farthest,  in  the  matter  of  securing  freedom,  working  out  a  max- 
imum of  individual  liberty  with  the  strongest  sense  of  fair  play.. 
The  paradox,  full  sense  of  individual  liberty  with  full  sense  of  fair 
play,  is  made  explicable  by  recalling  the  supreme  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish race,  the  power  of  trained  emotion,  of  emotional  control.  The 
Germans,  with  their  preponderately  intellectual  discipline,  have 
managed  to  train  their  minds  but  not  their  emotions;  many  there 
are  among  us  who  can  bear  witness  to  the  ineradicable  childishness 
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of  even  the  learned  German,  the  vanity,  petulance,  quick  emo- 
tionalism, lack  of  self-control,  betokening  immaturity  of  character 
The  English,  lagging  behind  the  Germans  in  many  aspects  of  scien- 
tific development  and  modern  mental  efficiency,  have,  beyond  all 
other  people  of  the  earth,  disciplined  their  impulses  and  their  feel- 
ings. This  is  the  discipline  which,  in  the  long  run,  counts;  this  is 
the  discipline  which  has  made  the  English  the  greatest  civilizing 
power  upon  the  earth,  making  life  livable  for  the  greatest  number 
of  people.  For  them,  the  discovery  of  an  inner  law  of  conduct,  the 
necessity  of  individual  control,  makes  liberty  of  action  possible,  and 
secures  a  working  order  of  things  without  an  iron  network  of  outer 
restraints.  The  resulting  differences  between  a  training  which, 
like  the  German,  is  predominantly  intellectual,  and  that  which,  like 
the  English,  is  predominantly  ethical,  could  not  be  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  they  have  been  in  the  acts  and  the  decisions 
made  at  this  great  crisis  of  world  war.  In  England,  a  humanism, 
a  training  of  mind  and  soul,  a  training  of  the  body  through  the  dis- 
cipline of  games,  with  a  high  standard  of  honor  in  the  game,  have 
gone  into  the  very  fibres  of  the  young  manhood.  What  Englishmen 
may  lack  in  theory,  in  preconceived  method,  they  gain  in  individu- 
ality, in  initiative,  in  self-control.  Honor  in  the  game,  self-mastery 
— herein  lie  the  keynotes  to  the  freedom  of  the  future.  That  central 
steadiness  at  the  heart  of  the  Englishman  might  well  serve  all  races 
as  a  pattern  and  a  challenge  in  following  the  great  hope  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Many  of  us,  far  from  thinking  every  act  of  England  right,  still 
think  that  in  her  long  history,  ethical  and  spiritual  values  have 
played  a  larger  practical  part  than  they  have  elsewhere  in  the  his- 
tory of  races ;  that  this  country  has  come  nearer  national  righteous- 
ness than  has  any  other,  striving  hard  to  get  back  to  the  right  way 
when  this  has  been  lost;  and  we  trust  that,  in  this  new  country, 
still  in  the  making,  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  will  prevail  over  all 
others,  conscience  playing  its  large  ancient  part.  To  all  young 
creatures  among  us,  of  descent  from  the  many  nations  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  those  of  American  birth,  the  best  and  truest  in  English 
culture,  thought,  feeling  should  be  taught  as  sympathetically  as 
possible.  That  best  we  find  in  English  literature,  revealing  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  English  race;  there  is  no  jingoism  in  empha- 
sizing its  wonderfulness ;  can  another  nation  show  the  like?  No 
pams  can  be  too  great  to  impress  upon  the  young  this  expression 
of  the  inner  life  of  that  people,  who,  in  their  political  life  and  in 
their  poetry,  have  marked  out  more  fully  than  has  any  other  that 
"^^^y^controlled  personal  liberty  which  means  divination  of  the 
higher  law. 
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A  deep  imaginative  conception  of  national  mind  and  purpose 
could  be  made  a  magnificent  instrument  for  right,  as  in  Germany  it 
has  been  made  a  magnificent  instrument  for  wrong.  There  such 
study,  even  where  the  higher  aims  of  humanism  have  been  forgotten 
in  arriving  at  a  perfect  "ef^ciency,"  has  been  a  tremendous  weapon 
in  welding  into  one  the  German  nation,  inspiring  it  with  a  sense 
of  race  pride  and  race  destiny.  A  finer  literature,  reflecting  an 
older,  mellower,  more  humane  civilization  may,  if  rightly  presented, 
win,  elevate,  help  weld  into  one  an  entire  people,  made  up  of  count- 
less different  elements ;  and  now  is  the  moment  of  moments  to 
begin,  that  our  English  and  our  non-English  young  may  know 
that  liberty  of  imagination  and  of  habit  wherever  this  race  has 
led  the  world. 

Liberty  we  recognize  as  the  greatest  conception  that  the 
human  race  has  evolved.  Our  youth  of  all  nationalities  should  be 
taught  freedom,  self-government  in  the  political  sense ;  they  should 
be  taught  to  enjoy  that  imaginative  freedom  which  works  out  the 
ways  of  beauty  in  fine  individuality  of  expression;  above  all,  they 
should  be  taught  spiritual  freedom,  faith  in  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
Constant  contemplation  of  the  mere  physical  laws  of  the  universe 
is  a  menace,  if  one  consider  how  this  kind  of  study  is  gaining  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  over  that  which  touches  the  deeper  laws 
of  the  inner  life.  Inevitable  physical  results  follow  from  physical 
causes  in  the  world  of  matter.  With  the  intense  preoccupation  of 
old  and  young  with  these,  comes  the  great  danger  of  an  increasing 
belief  that  the  whole  of  personality  is  a  fatally  involved  part  of  a 
mechanical  scheme  of  things.  If  this  belief  persist,  life  and  light 
go  out  together ;  before  us  lies  death  if  we  accept  as  faith  that  pas- 
sive enslavement  of  the  spirit  to  physical  law.  Only  by  belief  in  a 
measure  of  freedom  can  the  human  soul  live  and  grow ;  that  chance 
for  the  creative  will  to  enlarge  the  measure  of  our  freedom  is  our 
life  spark,  the  vital  something  at  the  heart  of  us.  It  is  for  us  to 
create  this  freedom  if  we  cannot  find  it,  to  reject  all  contemporary 
theories  or  creeds  that  would  doubt  or  deny  it.  The  supreme 
service  of  literature  of  the  highest  type  lies  in  this:  The  great 
writers  conceive  themselves  and  us  as  capable  of  choice,  and, 
through  the  presentation  of  inner  struggle  can,  by  imaginative  ap- 
peal, rouse  the  will  and  quicken  profoundest  instinct.  Great  liter- 
ature, treating  the  soul  of  man  as  free  or  partly  free,  may  perhaps 
prove  the  key  whereby  men  and  women  of  the  future  shall  escape 
from  the  Doubting  Castle  wherein  the  Giant  Despair  of  contempo- 
rary intellectual  progress  has  imprisoned  present  generations.  Eng- 
lish literature  has  perhaps  a  major  share  of  that  underlying  affirma- 
tion of  spiritual  freedom  wherein  lies  the  deepest  hope. 


IS  THE  GARY  SYSTEM  THE   PANACEA 
FOR  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  ILLS? 

Principal  Ide  G.  Sargeant 

AT  no  previous  time  in  our  history  has  there  been  a  greater 
educational  ferment  than  to-day.  While  the  work  in  our 
schools  is  of  a  better  quality  than  ever  before  neither  the 
professional  educators  nor  the  public  in  general  are  satisfied  with 
the  results.  Many  have  come  to  feel  that  our  school  systems  are 
becoming  enormously  expensive,  and  that  our  children  are  not 
being  prepared  to  solve  the  problems  of  life  as  efficiently  as  they 
should. 

During  this  time  of  general  discontent  with  existing  condi- 
tions, no  school  proposition  is  receiving  more  careful  consideration 
than  what  is  known  as  the  ''Gary  System."  City  officials,  school 
superintendents,  principals  and  citizens  in  general  have  visited  the 
Indiana  town  to  see  what  it  is  like,  our  newspapers  have  treated  it 
editorially.  Our  clergymen  have  expounded  it  from  the  pulpit. 
Its  advocates  have  lauded  it  and  its  opponents  have  denounced  it. 
Like  most  American  discussions,  some  have  known  what  they 
were  talking  about  and  some  have  not. 

"What  is  the  '  Gary  System '  ?  " 

Answered  categorically,  it  is  the  school  system  of  Gary, 
put  in  operation  and  supervised  by  William  A.  Wirt,  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Gary  is  on  Lake  Michigan,  about  30  miles 
southeast  of  Chicago,  and  was  founded  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  nine  years  ago.  It  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants 
representing  34  diflferent  nationalities. 

In  organizing  its  schools  for  the  new  community,  the  Gary 
school  board  proceeded  on  the  theory  that,  "It  is  one  of  the  parental 
principles  of  modern  political  and  industrial  organization  that  it  is 
a  waste  of  money  to  pay  salaries  large  enough  to  buy  judgment, 
discretion  and  expert  skill,  and  then  not  permit  them  to  be  used." 
Consequently,  Mr.  Wirt  was  given  a  greater  measure  of  freedom 
in  his  work  at  Gary  than  is  possessed  by  almost  any  other  school 
superintendent  in  the  United  States.  He  is  practically  the  educa- 
tional czar  of  Gary.  The  one  stipulation  being  that  he  must  show 
results  commensurate  with  the  expenditures. 

When  Mr.  Wirt  said:  "Gentlemen,  to  do  my  work  satisfac- 
torily, I  must  have  large  auditoriums  and  large  playgrounds,"  the 
school  board  replied : 

"We  will  give  you  the  auditorium,  playgrounds  or  any  other 
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necessary  equipment  to  make  the  schools  meet  the  full  needs  of 
our  city,  providing  you  will  use  them;  but  we  are  not  willing  to 
go  to  this  additional  expense  and  have  these  extra  facilities  used 
but  fifteen  minutes  a  day."  It  was  with  this  assurance  of  strong 
support  and  no  restrictions  but  to  show  results  that  Mr.  Wirt  went 
ahead  and  organized  his  work-study  and  play  plan.  He  was  given 
the  same  freedom  of  action  in  his  operations  as  would  be  given 
to  the  superintendent  of  a  big  manufacturing  plant. 

The  Gary  plan  is  also  being  tried  in  several  other  cities,  modi- 
fied to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  condition  of  local  schoor  build- 
ings, public  sentiment,  a  failure  to  grasp  fully  the  spirit  of  the 
plan  and  the  lack  of  trained  teachers  for  the  special  work.  During 
the  past  year  Mr.  Wirt  has  been  employed  for  a  portion  of  his 
time  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  by  the  city  of  New  York,  to  install  the 
Gary  plan  in  certain  of  its  schools,  and  it  has  been  so  successful  that 
the  board  of  education  has  recently  voted  to  put  it,  in  a  modified 
form,  into  a  large  number  of  other  schools. 

The  Gary  Idea  of  a  School  Plant 

"Is  a  playground,  garden,  workshop,  social  center,  library  and 
traditional  school  combined  under  the  same  management.  It  is 
considered  of  the  greatest  importance  that  right  conditions  be  pro- 
vided for  the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  the  child  and  adult.  In 
addition,  a  properly  organized  playground,  workshop  and  school 
secure  the  same  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  that  the  child  normally  has  for  play.  Also  the  shop  and 
school  features  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  school  plant  as  a 
recreation  and  social  center  for  adults." 

What  Does  the  Gary  Plan  Propose  to  Do? 

''To  use  all  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  city  all  of 
the  time,  for  all  of  the  people,  and  in  a  way  which  reveals  to  young 
and  old  that  what  they  are  doing  is  worth  while." 

How  Does  the  Gary  Plan  Propose  to  Do  It? 

By  having  the  children  in  school  from  eight  in  the  morning  to 
five  in  the  afternoon  and  dividing  the  time  into  a  properly  balanced 
work-study-and-play  plan.  The  school  and  playgrounds  to  be  open 
for  recreation  purposes — for  the  children — on  Saturday  from  nin£ 
to  five,  and — for  adults — from  seven  to  nine-thirty,  four  evenings 
in  the  week.  The  school  year  to  be  divided  into  four  terms  of 
twelve  weeks  each.  This  will  enable  those  children,  who  must 
hasten  the  completion  of  their  school  education,  to  finish  the  course 
at  an  earlier  age,  and  for  those  in  no  hurry,  to  take  their  vacation 
term  at  the  time  most  convenient  for  their  families.    With  the  work 
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shops  and  special  classes  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  the  per- 
sonal bent  of  the  child  and  to  guide  him  to  such  a  choice  of  voca- 
tion as  greatly  to  lessen  the  evil  of  "blind  alley"  jobs.  The  regular 
atnount  of  time  is  given  to  the  academic  work,  the  time  for  the 
work  in  the  auditorium  and  playgrounds  being  secured  by  the 
longer  day.  The  work  of  the  auditorium  and  playgrounds  is  under 
the  control  of  a  special  corps  of  teachers  who  supervise  all  the 
classes  coming  there  throughout  the  day.  The  teachers  in  the 
traditional  subjects  have  about  the  same  hours  as  in  other  school 
systems. 

Things  the  Gary  System  Will  Do  for  Other  Cities 

It  will  lessen  the  part  time  evil  which  is  becoming  so  acute 
a  problem  in  many  of  our  larger  cities.  The  longer  day  and  the 
organization  on  the  work-study-and-play  plan  will  enable  a  greater 
number  of  children  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  same  building. 

It  will  make  possible  the  teaching  of  more  subjects  and  give 
better  teachers  in  the  special  subjects  without  increased  cost.  It 
will  reduce  juvenile  crime  and  misdemeanors  to  a  minimum;  as 
it  will  take  care  of  the  child  during  the  hours  when  its  parents  are 
employed  and  keep  it  away  from  the  back  alley  where  most  of  the 
badness  has  its  inception.  It  will  also  remove  him  from  the  multi- 
fold dangers  of  the  open  street  and  keep  him  happily  occupied  in 
wholesome,  regulated  work  and  play. 

Those  not  engaged  in  the  immediate  work  of  education  little 
realize  the  great  need  in  our  congested  districts  where  both  father 
and  mother  work  during  the  day  for  some  provision  like  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori's  at  Rome,  for  the  care  of  little  children  below  the  school 
age.  Even  these  tiny  ones  are  learning  vice  and  being  ground  to 
death  beneath  the  traffic. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some,  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  the 
Gary  plan,  do  so  with  the  idea  that  it  will  give  us  less  expensive 
schools.  In  this  they  will  be  disappointed.  Mr.  Wirt  does  not 
base  his  claim  for  consideration  on  giving  us  cheaper  schools  but 
more  efficient  schools.  The  Gary  plan  will  not  enable  us  to  get 
along  with  fewer  teachers,  as  we  now  have  too  many  pupils  per 
teacher  to  do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  The  Gary  plan  will 
not  enable  us  to  require  longer  hours  of  our  teachers;  as  they  are 
now  undergoing  all  the  nervous  outlay  that  the  welfare  of  our 
children  will  permit.  The  Gary  plan  will  not  involve  us  in  sec- 
tarian difficulties,  as  the  religious  feature  is  purely  optional  with 
the  parents. 

Briefly,  the  Gary  Plan  will  reduce  the  per  capita  cost  for 
school  buildings  and  for  supervision,  take  care  of  the  children  for 
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a  longer  day  through  the  use  of  the  auditorium,  playground  and 
shop  in  connection  with  the  special  academic  subjects,  give  the 
child  a  more  attractive  and  profitable  school  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  better  facilities  for  recreation  and  continuation  work 
for  adults. 

As  a  people,  we  have  developed  a  sort  of  smug  complacency 
which  feels  that  whatever  is  American  and  has  been  done  for  a 
long  time  is  best.  The  greatest  cause  of  unrest  in  this  nation  to- 
day is  our  failure  to  comprehend  the  rapidity  with  which  we  are 
changing  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  people  and  to  change  our 
municipal  machinery  to  provide  for  the  new  conditions. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  solving  the  city  school  problem  is  the 
tenacity  with  which  we  cling  to  the  scheme  of  former  days,  or  as 
a  recently  completed  school  survey  points  out,  where  "pupils 
answer  hollow  word  questions  with  memorized  hollow-word-state- 
ments." The  little  red  schoolhouse  has  been  praised  justly  for 
the  good  it  has  done  and  it  still  has  a  great  work  to  do  in  its  own 
community,  but  its  plan  of  operation  is  no  more  suited  to  the  needs 
of  a  congested  city  community  than  the  plan  of  a  three-masted 
schooner  is  suited  for  the  plan  of  a  submarine.  It  is  because  the. 
Gary  Plan  is  an  attempt  to  organize  the  school  work  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  modern  city  life  that  it  is  receiving  such  careful  con- 
sideration by  thoughtful  men  and  women. 


THE  DEEP  DAMNATION  OF  HIS 
TAKING -OFF 

Bernard  Rosenberg 

An  attempt  to  decide  the  responsibility  for  the  death  of  Duncan  in 

the  Tragedy  ''Macbeth" 

THE  name  of  Shakespeare  has  ever  been  an  evocation  to  con- 
troversy, and  the  Commemoration  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Quite  recently  there  appeared  an  article  by  a  well- 
known  Shakespearean  player,  reviving  the  view  that  Lady  Mac- 
beth has  been  too  harshly  judged.  In  extenuation  of  what  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  blackest  villainy,  the  blacker  for  being  the 
product  of  a  rare  intelligence,  there  are  urged  these  arguments: 
that  the  character  of  the  times  as  contrasted  with  our  own  was 
much  coarser — murder  was  not,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the 
enormity  it  is  considered  today;  that  Lady  Macbeth  had  the  great 
virtue  of  unselfishness;  she  only  assisting  through  the  desire  to 
further  her  husband's  plan;  finally,  that  certainly  Macbeth  sug- 
gested the  death  of  Duncan. 

There  is  no  lack  of  authority  for  this  view.  Fletcher  says: 
We  sometimes  find  Lady  Macbeth  talked  of  as  if  she  were  the 
first  contriver  of  the  plot,  and  suggester  of  the  assassination;  but 
this  notion  is  refuted,  not  only  by  implication  in  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  piece,  but  most  explicitly  in  L  vii.  48-52.*     Mrs.  Siddons 

*  It  is  sometimes  said  if  Shakespeare  wrote  to-day,  he  would  not  be 
read.  We  do  not  believe  this.  He  would  be  better  read  than  many  "best 
sellers."  As  an  example,  when  Mr.  Rosenberg's  paper  came  in,  we  asked  him 
what  authorities  he  had  consulted.  We  append  his  illuminating  answer. — 
Editor. 

"My  main  reliance  is  that  vade  mecum  of  all  students  of  Shakespeare, 
the  New  Variorum.  For  the  labors  of  the  Furnesses  I  have  the  utmost 
respect.  And  with  all  their  scholarship,  there  is  a  pungency  about  their 
comment  which  gives  their  work  a  personal  quality  not  usual  in  books  of 
reference.  Richard  Grant  White  has  something  of  this  also.  For  a  working 
edition  I  have  found  nothing  better  than  the  University  Society,  a  sort  of 
variorum  in  itself.     When  I   find  a  reference  in  either — of  necessity  con- 


densed— which   I    think   may   possibly   have   a   different   application   if   read 

>w  up  the  clue  and  get  at  the  original  if  I  can.     In 


with  its  context,  I  follow 


preparing  the  paper  I  sent  you,  I  looked  up  the  periodical  literature  (Poole's 
Index,  etc.),  for  some  years  back  of  the  date  of  the  N.  V.  'Macbeth.'  Hav- 
ing them  overlap,  I  was  fairly  certain  of  not  missing  anything.  Then  I  made 
use  of  the  separate  items  under  that  heading  in  the  card  index  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  These  include  prompt  books,  single  volumes  of 
various  editions  like  the  Hudson,  etc.,  etc.  Lastly  I  look  into  such  general 
works  as  may  touch  on  w^hat  I  am  after.  I  should  have  said  at  the  start 
that  I  draft  my  own  thesis  roughly  first,  but  am  perfectly  willing  to  abandon 
or  modify  it,  if  the  arguments  are  convincing.  What  I  am  most  fearful  of 
is  overlooking  someone  who  may  have  anticipated  me;  I  have  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ridiculous.     I  had  an  amusing  instance  of  this  in  the  'What  beast 
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takes  a  similar  stand :  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Macbeth,  in 
the  first  instance,  suggested  the  design  of  assassinating  the  king, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  invited  his  gracious  sovereign  to  his 
castle  for  the  purpose."  Mrs.  Jameson  remarks :  "It  is  of  him  she 
thinks,  she  wishes  to  place  the  sceptre  v^ithin  his  grasp."  Sir 
Henry  Irving  characterizes  Macbeth  as  "a  bloody-minded  hypo- 
critical villain.  .  .  ."  These  are  the  general  claims,  presented  v^ith 
minuteness  and  supported  with  energy. 

The  opposite  view  has  its  advocates.  These  support  the  com- 
mon view,  taken  by  the  every-day  reader  or  play  goer.  They  are 
that  malefic  interpretation  of  Lady  Macbeth  which  has  come  down 
as  a  tradition,  and  which  has  made  her  name  a  connotation  of  cold 
cruelty. 

Some  confusion  is  due  to  a  certain  sort  of  commentator*s  hold- 
ing his  nose  so  close  to  the  text,  as  to  lose  all  else  in  the  play; 
occasionally  we  find  one  generalizing  cheerfully  with  the  book 
closed.  Some  is  certainly  due  to  the  stressing  of  the  one  character 
or  the  other  on  the  stage.  Hamlet  may  not  be  Hamlet  without  the 
Prince,  but  a  presentation  of  Macbeth  with  one  of  the  principals 


was't'  speech.  I  had  it  settled  in  my  own  mind  that  Lady  Macbeth  lied, 
but  was  puzzled  that  no  one  else  had  said  so.  I  was  pluming  myself  on  my 
perspicacity  when  I  bethought  me  that  there  was  a  later  Variorum  than 
the  one  I  had  been  using.  Sure  enough  I  found  that  Furness  II.  had  nailed 
it  down,  though  it  had  escaped  his  father.  The  man  who  went  most  thor- 
oughly into  'Macbeth,'  I  think,  was  Fletcher.  Most  of  the  work  after  him 
seems  influenced  by  his  views.  His  work  is  searching,  he  writes  with  a 
verve  and  dash  that  win  you  over,  and  yet  I  think  he  is  too  literal.  He  is 
logical,  yet  seems  never  to  have  perceived  that  his  argument  needed  all  the 
links,  or  it  crumbles.  In  the  periodical  literature,  one  finds  many  odd  things. 
Viola  Allen  to-day  writes  of  a  cooing  Lady  Macbeth,  regardless  of  what 
Clara  Morris  wrote  several  years  ago.  The  latter  lady  disregarded  her 
precursors  in  the  same  way.  Mrs.  Jameson  seems  responsible  for  this 
school.  Their  opinions  do  more  credit  to  their  hearts  than  to  their  heads. 
Irving's  lecture  on  'Macbeth*  contains  some  good  things,  but  seems  a 
defense  of  his  interpretation  rather  than  a  research.  *A  bloody-minded, 
hypocritical  villain.'  Yes,  but  when?  If  Irving  read  Taine,  it  had  no  effect 
on  him.  The  Frenchman  makes  of  it  a  gradual  corruption  of  what  was 
fair  and  good,  'a  moral  poisoning.'  William  Winter  is  in  accord  with  this 
view,  though  in  a  parenthesis  he  remarks  dubiously  that  it  does  not  recon- 
cile with  the  idea  of  the  murder  being  discussed  between  the  pair,  before 
the  action  opens.  Of  course  it  doesn't.  Mrs.  Siddons'  interpretation  and 
her  conception  are  two  different  things.  When  she  got  good  white  paper 
under  her  pen,  the  mischief  was  done.  She  was  coached  in  her  performance 
by  the  ardent  Sheridan  Knowles,  whose  'Macbeth'  is  a  fine,  fine  thing.  I 
don't  know  just  how  he  accounts  for  the  twenty  years  which  he  says  elapse 
between  our  first  and  our  last  view  of  Macbeth.  Salvini,  in  a  magazine 
article  some  years  ago,  pooh-poohs  the  'character  of  the  times*  argument 
and  points  to  Shakespeare.  In  the  same  article  he  claims  that  the  sleep- 
walking scene  belongs  not  to  Lady  Macbeth,  but  to  Macbeth,  and  says 
that  he  cuts  it  out  altogether.  Watts-Dunton,  in  an  article  which  went 
with  Abbey's  pictures  of  Macbeth,  I  think  in  October,  1906,  'Harper's,' 
deprecates  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  is  always  treated  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  without  regard  to  the  dramatic  unities.  Then  he  proceeds  to  make 
a  point  which  Richard  Grant  White  made  years  before.  But  the  article  is 
a  good  one,  though  the  author  falls  foul  of  the  'bell,'  a  sunken  bell  for  so 
many." 
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so  subordinated  as  to  afford  a  totally  inadequate  conception  of 
Shakespeare's  meaning,  is  no  novelty.  So  indissolubly  are  the 
two  welded  together  in  the  play,  that  what  is  taken  from  the  one 
must  be  given  to  the  other. 

On  the  issues  raised,  Shakespeare  must  be  the  final  arbiter. 
It  will  not  avail  to  examine  the  sources  of  the  play.  We  gain 
nothing  by  considering  that  Macbeth  had  a  claim  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  or  that  Lady  Macbeth  had  her  own  reasons  for  animosity 
against  Duncan.  As  well  attempt  to  explain  Macbeth  by  examining 
his  family  tree  to  see  if  he  were  the  victim  of  insanity.  Nor  are  we 
warranted  in  turning  to  history  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
complexion  of  the  times.  Shakespeare  was  farther  removed  from 
the  historical  epoch  of  Duncan  and  Macbeth,  than  we  are  from  him. 

Shakespeare  has  painted  the  mediaeval  Scots  as  valiant  and 
high-minded,  warlike,  but  disdaining  unfair  advantage,  and  visiting 
scorn  upon  plotters,  traitors,  and  murderers.  Macbeth,  alluding 
to  a  ruder  age,  protests : 

"Blood  hath  been  shed  'ere  now,  i*  the  olden  time, 
'Ere  human  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal." 

If  people  regarded  murder  complaisantly,  why  is  it  always 
spoken  with  horror  and  loathing?  Why  the  shudders?  Macbeth, 
and  Lady  Macbeth,  both  feel  the  need  of  being  strengthened  before 
the  deed  and  of  dissembling  after  it.  Every  character  who  men- 
tions murder,  except  the  professionals  who  do  away  with  Banquo, 
does  so  with  detestation.  Do  we  lack  murders  in  modern  times 
either  in  high  or  in  low  places?  The  last  fifty  years  have  given  us 
the  assassination  of  fifteen  heads  of  nations.  The  list  would  be 
tripled  if  we  included  princes  and  premiers.  Treason  to  the  state 
was  punishable  then  as  now,  by  death. 

Now  we  come  to  the  oft-repeated  contention  that  Macbeth 
suggested  the  death  of  Duncan.  "With  whom  does  the  scheme  of 
usurping  the  Scottish  crown  by  the  murder  of  Duncan  actually 
originate?"  is  the  question  which  Fletcher  contends  "constitutes 
the  very  starting-point  of  an  inquiry  into  the  inherent  and  habitual 
nature  of  Macbeth."  In  this  matter  the  play  must  decide.  We 
shall  consider  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  text  to  warrant  the 
imputation  that  it  was  Macbeth. 

There  is  something  like  sacrilege  in  submitting  one  of  Shake- 
speare's tremendous  compositions  to  this  lapidary-like  examination, 
but  as  we  are  so  often  reminded,  the  author  was  a  producing  man- 
ager. He  secured  his  effects  upon  the  stage  and  was  careless  of 
his  transcripts.  Professor  Lounsbury,  in  his  classic  work  upon 
the  text  of  Shakespeare,  makes  it  plain  that  he,  in  common  with 
other  playwrights  of  his  time,  was  not  only  indifferent  to  the  pub- 
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lication  of  a  dramatic  work  but  often  opposed  to  it.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  printers,  in  their  turn,  should  take  their  responsi- 
bilities lightly?  But  even  where  the  text  is  indisputable,  there  is 
other  ground  for  difference  of  opinion. 

Prominent  among  the  many  points  of  disagreement  in  con- 
nection with  this  inquiry,  is  the  relation  of  the  Weird  Sisters  to 
Macbeth.  They  foretell  his  kingship,  though  not  the  manner  of 
its  having.  His  reliance  upon  their  prophecies  cannot  be  doubted. 
His  "rapt"  state,  the  letter  to  his  wife,  and  allusions  throughout 
the  play,  all  attest  it.     For  example : 

"Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown.  .  ." 

and  again : 

"And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear 
And  break  it  to  our  hope." 

Were  they  the  figments  of  Macbeth*s  imagination,  then  indeed 
we  might  say  he  had  murder  in  his  heart  from  the  very  beginning. 
But  Banquo,  hard-headed,  imperturbable  Banquo,  saw  and  spoke 
these  witches  also,  which  makes  them  real  beings,  however  super- 
natural their  powers.  Their  prophecies,  ending  in  the  salutation, 
"All  hail  Macbeth !  That  shalt  be  king  hereafter,"  stir  him  deeply. 
He  discusses  them  at  some  length  with  Banquo,  then  considers 
alone,  but  is  too  unsettled  to  decide  his  course  of  action. 

"My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man, 
That  function  is  smothered  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is, 
But  what  is  not." 

The  conflict  of  emotions  continuing,  he  resigns  the  tangle : 

"If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance  may  crown  me, 
Without  my  stir." 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  seems  to  hint  that  Macbeth  had 
an  ambition  toward  the  throne  before  meeting  the  witches.  That 
is  Banquo's  remark  immediately  upon  hearing  the  third  sister  make 
the  prediction:  "Good  sir,"  he  says,  "why  do  you  start  and  seem 
to  fear.  Things  that  do  sound  so  fair?"  Truly,  it  might  have  been 
the  unexpectedness  of  the  information,  surprise  at  the  coincidence 
with  his  thought.  He  might  naturally,  as  a  kinsman  of  Duncan, 
have  had  a  latent  ambition  to  be  king,  but  we  have  no  warrant  for 
the  belief  that  the  thought  of  murder  had  previously  occurred  to 
him.  The  prediction,  coupled  with  the  "earnest  of  success,"  is  the 
ferment  that  starts  the  tumult  in  his  brain.  His  reception  by  the 
king,  and  the  sight  of  Malcolm  being  made  heir  apparent,  give  to 
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the  germination  a  powerful  impetus.  It  is  not  until  this  scene  that 
we  sec  him  definitely  committed  to  the  idea.  And  yet  it  is  held 
by  Fletcher  that  at  the  time  of  meeting  the  witches  "he  is  already 
occupied  with  a  purpose  of  assassination."  Irving  clings  tenaciously 
to  the  same  view. 

It  is  during  the  interval  just  noted  (and  before  his  resolution 
has  crystallized)  that  the  letter  is  written  to  his  wife.  This  letter, 
as  read  by  Lady  Macbeth,  nowhere  refers  to  a  plot  or  a  plan,  nor 
to  any  "deep  and  black  desires,"  but  informs  her  that  the  Weird 
Sisters  have  greeted  him  as  Thane  of  Cawdor  (which  has  already 
been  confirmed),  and  as  king-to-be,  and  he  states  that  the  letter  is 
written,  "that  thou  mightest  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by  being 
ignorant  of  what  greatness  is  promised  thee.  Lay  it  to  thy  heart 
and  farewell."  There  is  here  no  suggestion  of  murder,  nor  refer- 
ence to  a  previous  understanding;  attention  is  called  to  a  happy 
augury  and  specific  mention  made  of  the  reason  for  the  communica- 
tion. Mrs.  Siddons  says,  "She  acts  upon  direful  suggestions  .  .  . 
contained  in  his  letters."  Let  us  now  note  the  emotions  evoked  in 
her  by  the  perusal  of  this  message.  With  it  in  her  hand,  she  solilo- 
quizes: 

"Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor;  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promised. — 
Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature; 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
To  catch  the  nearest  way. 
Thou  wouldst  be  great; 
Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it. 

What  thou  wouldst  highly,  %^ 

That  wouldst  thou  holily;  wouldst  not  play  false. 
And  yet  would  wrongly  win;  thou'dst  have,  great  Glamis, 
That  which  cries  'thus  thou  must  do  if  thou  have  it,' 
And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do. 
Than  wishes  should  be  undone.    Hie  thee  hither. 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear; 
And  chastise  with  the  valor  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal." 

This  marvellous  analysis  is  a  more  detailed  picture  of  the  very 
Macbeth  we  have  met.  And  it  reveals  the  speaker  as  well.  She 
takes  the  prophecy  of  the  witches  on  faith,  after  the  manner  of  the 
time.  But  this  is  no  petty  mind  that  can  thus  dissect  another.  The 
woman  of  these  lines  is  a  being  whose  brain  is  equal  to  her  ambi- 
tion. Her  reason  is  keen  and  certain  as  the  sword,  her  decision 
as  swift  as  the  light  that  flashes  on  its  blade.  He  may  place  cre- 
dence in  it ;  very  well,  so  the  germ  be  there.  She  will  use  it.  "And 
shalt  be  what  thou  art  promised."  She  is  now  the  prophetess, 
but  this  is  no  mere  prognostication.     It  is  a  resolve  so  sure,  so 
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final,  that  there  is  menace  in  it  for  any  luckless  one  who  may  ob- 
struct her  path.  The  next  lines  strike  a  lower  note,  there  is  a  little 
dubiety  here,  not  as  to  purpose,  nor  as  to  method,  but  with  regard 
to  means.  She  has  forgotten  the  letter  by  now,  and  is  drawing  on 
her  inner  comprehension  of  his  nature.  Starting  with  the  gentler 
trait,  she  settles  in  her  own  mind  that  her  husband,  even  though 
he  have  the  ambition  to  be  king,  and  even  the  wit  to  perceive  the 
short  route,  (the  way  that  thrones  before  and  since  have  been 
gained)  and  the  moral  obliquity  too,  yet  is  not  sufficiently  single 
in  purpose  to  gain  his  goal  without  an  impelling  force  behind  him, 
powerful  and  unremitting.  She  is  tolerantly  contemptuous  of  such 
a  mind  but  has  confidence  enough  in  her  own  ability  to  stiffen  it. 
Perfect  poise  pervades  the  whole.  It  is  significant  that  none  of  the 
elation  of  the  letter  is  communicated  to  her. 

In  this  light,  to  say  that  his  letter  suggested  the  murder,  would 
be  to  stretch  a  word  already  delicate  in  meaning  to  its  most  tenuous 
limits.  It  may  still  be  argued  that  Macbeth,  knowing  his  wife  to 
be  the  more  vigorous  in  her  ambitions  (whether  for  herself  or  for 
him,  for  the  nonce  matters  not),  wrote  her,  that  she  might  hatch 
from  the  germ  of  his  information,  the  plot  that  would  consummate 
the  realization  of  their  wishes.  Did  he  mean  by  the  injunction 
"Lay  it  to  thy  heart" — "Think  it  over"?  Admitting  this  supposi- 
tion, does  it  not  tend  to  show  that  he,  the  weaker  vessel,  would 
wait  for  her  to  formulate  the  plan?  When  she  does  reveal  herself 
to  him  fully  later  on,  Shakespeare,  with  consummate  mockery, 
makes  him  exclaim: 

"Bring  forth  men-children  only, 
For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males." 

a  eulogy  in  which  admiration  is  not  unmixed  with,  wonder. 

A  point  has  been  left  open.    She  says  when  first  she  sees  him, 

"Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
The  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant." 

The  words  show  that  they  refer  to  letters  written  since  the  action 
opens.  It  may,  however,  be  contended  that  Macbeth  gave  her  the 
outline  of  the  plot  or  proposed  assassination  in  some  other  letter. 
Since  he  follows  right  on  the  heels  of  the  one  we  have  just  hearjd, 
it  is  plain  that  there  could  not  have  been  time,  even  if  there  were 
occasion  for  another.  But  even  if  there  were,  would  it  not  have 
a  significance  less  than  the  one  quoted,  be  merely  a  reiteration  of 
the  first,  perhaps  containing  more  extended  allusions  to  their 
coming  grandeur? 

But  hear  his  lady !    Before  he  comes  to  her,  and  before  she  has 
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any  knowledge  save  that  contained  in  the  innocuous  letter  referred 
to.  The  visit  of  the  king  is  totally  unexpected.  "Thou're  mad  to 
say  it;  .  .  .  thy  master  .  .  .  would  have  inform'd  for  preparation." 
The  letter  contained  no  such  news;  when  he  wrote,  Macbeth  did 
not  know  of  the  king's  projected  visit,  probably  did  not  know  of 
his  own  early  home-going.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  letter  contained 
no  allusion  to  Duncan  whatever.  Of  the  messenger,  who,  spent 
of  breath,  announces  the  coming  of  the  king  and  of  her  lord,  she 
says: 

"He  brings  great  news.    The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements." 

Then  the  invocation, 

"Come,  you  spirits, 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts.  Unsex  me  here. 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty;  make  thick  my  blood; 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse; 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature  '  '  '••^ 

Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between  _. 

The  effect  and  it!     Come  to  my  woman's  breasts 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murdering  ministers,  .. 

Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances  ...'.] 

You  wait  on  nature's  mischief.  .*...' 

Come,  thick  night,  .•■-.,   :^' 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell; 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry,  'Hold,  hold!'" 

The  lines  speak  for  themselves.  Lady  Macbeth  is  not  the 
woman  to  require  suggestion,  proposal,  detailed  information.  The 
mere  knowledge  that  her  husband's  thoughts  tend  thronewards, 
and  that  he  has  utter  faith  in  the  prophecy,  is  sufficient.  For  the 
rest,  she  draws  upon  her  own  inexhaustible  nature. 

Macbeth's  first  words  on  arriving  are :  "My  dearest  love,  Dun- 
can comes  here  tonight."  And  what  is  her  reply.  "And  when 
goes  he  hence?"  Is  not  that  highly  significant?  He  answers,  "To- 
morrow, as  he  purposes."  A  bit  of  verbal  fencing,  each  suspect- 
ing what  is  in  the  other's  mind,  each  avoiding  its  expression.  She 
yields  first,  another  proof  of  superiority  if  one  were  needed : 

"O,  never 
Shall  sun  that  to-morrow  see! 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters.     To  beguile  the  time, 
Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 
Your  hand,  your  tongue;  look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
But  be  the  serpent  under't.     He  that's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for;  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch; 
Which  shall  to  all  our  days  and  nights  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom." 
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All  we  have  had  hitherto  from  Macbeth  are  hopes,  fears,  wishes. 
The  one  moment  of  decision  as  he  leaves  Duncan's  palace  is  swal- 
lowed in  a  sea  of  uncertainty.  It  is  left  for  Lady  Macbeth  to  put 
the  hopes  into  words,  and  the  words  into  deeds.  She  formulates 
the  plan  and  sees  to  its  execution.  In  the  above  lines,  it  is  evident 
that  she  recognizes  him  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  partnership, 
but  is  herself  the  active  member  of  it.  He  wants  to  put  off  even 
the  discussion,  "We  will  speak  further."  The  last  lines  show  that 
it  is  decidedly  overstating  it,  to  say  she  acted  solely  for  her  hus- 
band's sake.  "She  wishes  to  place  the  sceptre  within  his  grasp." 
One  might  ask,  how  else  can  she  be  queen?  As  indicated  through 
the  play,  she  is  no  less  selfish  than  her  lord,  though  less  self- 
centered.  It  takes  no  effort  to  conceive  of  Lady  Macbeth's  look- 
ing forward  to  her  coming  queenship.  The  thought  of  the  power 
alone  could  not  have  been  distasteful  to  her.  We  see  here  that  she 
has  in  mind  a  joint  sovereignty. 

When  Macbeth  comes  to  consider  the  murder,  he  runs  over 
the  list  of  Duncan's  virtues,  a  line  of  thought  that  never  occurred 
to  the  lady,  brilliant  though  her  intellect.  She  did  not  consider 
reasons  for  doing  it.  She  saw  it  already  accomplished,  only  the 
details  needing  arrangement.     He  even  gives  up  the  idea : 

"We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business; 
He  hath  honor'd  me  of  late;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Nor  cast  aside  so  soon." 

An  admirable  epitome  of  selfishness.  The  responsibility  he  un- 
consciously divides.  But  the  rest  of  the  passage,  giving  his  reasons, 
is  all  *T".  What  says  his  partner,  perfectly  comprehending  his 
infirmity  of  will,  and  with  a  touch  of  malice  to  pay  him  for  his 
self-centeredness  ? 

"Was  the  hope  drunk, 
Wherein  you  dress'd  yourself?     Hath  it  slept  since? 
And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely?     From  this  time 
Such  I  account  thy  love.    Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valor 
As  thou  art  in  desire?    Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life, 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem, 
Letting  'I  dare  not*  wait  upon  *I  would* 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage?" 

Again  reference  is  made  to  hope  and  desire,  which  really  are 
the  strongest  of  Macbeth's  emotions,  if  we  except  fear. 

The  argument  that  Macbeth  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Duncan  usually  rests  on  the  following  lines,  spoken  by 
Lady  Macbeth : 
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"What  beast  was't  then, 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both; 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you." 

Fletcher  is  insistent  that  this  passage  is  most  explicit  proof  of 
Macbeth's  instigation.  Sir  Henry  Irving  is  equally  convinced. 
Koester,  a  German  dramatist,  suggests  that  the  scene  in  which  the 
conversation  referred  to  occurs,  "has  been  omitted,  cut  out  or  lost 
by  some  stage  manager."  Vischer,  mentioning  Lessing^s  general- 
ization to  the  effect  that  a  dramatist  is  sometimes  more  correct 
in  what  he  does  not  say  than  in  what  he  does,  that  is,  purposely 
omits  to  gain  strength,  says  that  such  a  theory  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  this  instance,  for  Shakespeare  was  too  good  a  craftsman 
and  the  play  would  balance  better  with  the  scene  in,  thus  infer- 
entially  agreeing  with  Koester's  theory  of  a  vandalism. 

All  that  has  gone  before  has  tended  to  show  Lady  Macbeth 
as  the  prime  mover.  What,  then,  can  these  lines  mean?  Has 
Shakespeare  led  us  thus  far  under  one  impression  only  to  prove  it 
false  and  supplant  it  with  another?  The  conviction  is  inescapable 
that  she  does  indeed  lie  deliberately  in  order  to  spur  her  husband 
on.  Consider;  from  the  moment  we  see  Macbeth,  he  is  in  an  un- 
settled state,  noted  by  himself,  remarked  by  Banquo,  and  not 
unperceived  by  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  He  has  never  yielded  ready 
assent  to  her  plans,  but  mused  off  by  himself,  has  offered  to  post- 
pone discussion,  even  to  abandon  the  "business."  This  reproach 
of  hers,  then,  is  a  mendacious  assumption  of  compliance.  The  only 
grain  of  truth  in  it  is  that  he  acquainted  her  with  the  prophecy  of 
the  witches  and  his  joy  in  it.  This  she  calls  breaking  the  enter- 
prise to  her.  She  realizes  even  before  meeting  him  that  he  does  not 
measure  up  to  it.  She  almost  resolves  to  do  the  deed  herself.  She 
tries  instead  to  infuse  him  with  her  spirit,  but  this  meeting  with 
poor  success,  she,  in  a  rapidly  mounting  burst  of  temper  which 
fairly  seethes  as  she  thinks  of  the  perilling  of  her  hopes,  the  vacil- 
lation and  selfishness  of  her  husband,  the  flabbiness  and  impotence 
of  him  who  is  the  very  pivot  of  her  plan,  makes  one  last  effort  to 
galvanize  him  into  action.  He  broke  the  enterprise  to  her,  was 
willing  once  but  not  now,  even  swore  to  it,  is  no  man,  utterly  con- 
temptible. 

She  refers  to  a  conversation  held  when  he  was  willing,  but 
when  the  time  and  place  were  not  ripe  for  murder.  We  incline  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  a  perversion.  We  have  been  unable  by  impli- 
cation, to  locate  any  such  conversation  before  the  action,  opens^ 
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So  it  must  have  occurred  between  the  arrival  of  Macbeth  and  that 
of  Duncan  at  the  former's  castle.  The  Macbeth  that  v^e  see  at 
this  stage  of  the  drama  is  not  self-assertive.  We  do  not  find  him 
fuming  because  the  circumstances  are  not  to  his  liking.  We  do 
not  hear  him  swearing  in  an  excess  of  vigor,  that  he  will  commit 
the  crime.  No,  his  mind  is  a  welter  of  doubt  and  misgiving.  So 
that  if  the  conversation  did  occur,  it  was  all  nag  on  her  part  and 
all  palter  on  his. 

One  thing  that  we  have  considered  is.  Why  did  he  hurry  to 
his  castle  in  advance  of  the  king?  The  jesting  compliment  of 
Duncan  that  it  was  Macbeth*s  love  for  his  wife  that  sped  him 
might  be  sufficient.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  wanted  proper  prepara- 
tion made  for  the  reception  of  royalty.  But  it  is  more  likely  that 
he  had  murder  in  his  mind  and  wanted  to  talk  it  over  with  her 
before  the  king  should  arrive.  His  attitude  towards  her  is,  at 
times,  almost  filial.  Perhaps  he  did  hasten  home  to  be  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  firmer  mind,  to  be  aided  by  her  counsel  and 
advice.  Once  there,  hearing  her  view,  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
discuss  it,  though  she  is  more  than  willing.  This  is  not  the  only 
instance  of  his  regard  for  her  opinion.  There  is  the  boyish  way 
he  tells  her  of  another  dark  deed  afoot,  which  he  will  not  reveal 
till  it  is  consummated.  He  has  killed  Duncan,  and  is  now  king, 
but  not  a  happy  king.  She,  probing  his  melancholy,  questions  him 
and  learns  the  cause  of  his  disquiet.  They  discuss  Banquo  and 
Fleance,  and  practically  agree  that  their  security  is  imperilled  while 
the  two  live.  She  remarks,  *'But  in  them  nature's  copy's  not 
eterne."  And  he  replies,  "There's  comfort  yet,  they  are  assail- 
able." And  then  he  blurts  out  that  before  the  night  is  well  begun, 
"there  shall  be  done  a  deed  of  dreadful  note."  (He  does  not  reveal 
that  he  has  already  given  the  order  for  the  murders.)  "What's 
to  be  done  ?"  she  asks  artlessly,  though  she  knows  nine-tenths  of  it. 
He  bids  her  "Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck,  till 
thou  approve  the  deed."  His  gloom  now  is  due  in  part  to  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  acting  without  her  counsel;  once  he  feels 
that  he  has  her  approval,  his  manner  changes,  "Then  be  thou 
jocund,"  he  says.  And  it  is  after  this  that  we  see  a  third  mur- 
derer join  the  others.  There  was  still  time  to  abandon  the  plan 
should  she  oppose  it ;  he  changes  it  only  to  strengthen  it.  We  see' 
here  how  he  admires  her  strength  of  purpose,  is  a  little  ashamed  of 
his  own  contrasting  weakness  in  the  Duncan  matter,  would  rehab- 
ilitate himself,  play  the  head  of  the  house  to  his  "dearest  chuck," 
show  her  that  he,  too,  can  remove  a  human  obstacle.  The  scene 
affprfs  QXi^  of  the  few  glints  of  humor  in  this  sombre  drama. 
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Then  there  is  the  incident  of  the  bell,  lightly  touched  but 
significant. 

"Go  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.    Get  thee  to  bed." 

Then  follows  the  speech  beginning,  "Is  this  a  dagger  .  .  .   ?" 
and  ending  with  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  the  lines : 

"I  go,  and  it  is  done;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell." 

Lady  Macbeth  sees  that  everything  is  quiet  within;  Macbeth 
prowls  about  the  passages  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  one  lurking 
in  their  shadows.  White  considers  the  bell  "a  prearranged  sum- 
mons," and  points  out  that  continuity  is  secured  while  he  is  off- 
stage committing  the  crime,  by  having  her  there  in  the  courtyard 
keep  watch  and  ward.  Watts-Duncan  says  the  same,  "the  bell 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  drink,"  and  he  adds  that  the  soliloquy 
which  precedes  it  allows  time  for  Banquo  and  Fleance  to  get 
beyond  earshot.  Lady  Macbeth  in  the  sleep-walking  scene  lets 
fall  something  which  seems  to  bear  out  the  idea  of  a  signal : 

"Out  damned  spot!     Out  I  say! — One;  two;  why,  then 
'Tis  time  to  do't. — Hell  is  murky." 

Kean  was  so  convinced  of  this  that  he  had  the  bell  sound 
twice  in  the  earlier  scene.  This  is  rather  a  formidable  array.  Not- 
withstanding, we  believe  that  Shakespeare  has  been  misinterpreted. 
Lady  Macbeth's  broken  lines  are  open  to  more  than  one  reading. 
In  just  the  few  words  cited,  we  can  see  that  the  sequence  of  events 
is  reversed.    We  see  a  similar  jumble  later  in  the  same  soliloquy: 

"The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife;  where  is  she  now? 
What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean? 
No  more  o'  that,  my  lord,  no  more  o'  that; 
You  mar  all  with  this  starting." 

Here  also  in  an  indication  that  the  murders  of  Duncan  and 
Banquo  are  confused  in  her  mind.  Still  later  we  find  further  proof 
of  this : 

"Wash  your  hands;  put  on  your  nightgown;  look  not  so  pale; 
I  tell  you  yet  again,  Banquo's  buried;  .  .  .  ." 

As  we  might  suppose,  the  flotsam  of  the  mind  of  a  person  in 
the  somniloquent  state  are  insecure  foundation  for  any  theory; 
of  doubtful  value,  even  as  corroboration. 

Subtracting  this,  what  have  we  left?  Why,  that  Macbeth 
mforms  her  that  he  is  ready  by  sending  the  servant,  the  drink 
being  only  a  subterfuge  to  hoodwink  the  latter;  and  that  Macbeth 
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adheres  to  the  plan  and  does  follow  the  signal  as  agreed  upon. 
The  whole  conception  creaks  with  staginess.  Its  weakest  point  is 
the  assumption  that  Lady  Macbeth  would  control  her  husband 
from  a  distance,  when  she  could  be  at  his  elbow  urging  him  in 
much  more  potent  fashion.  Is  the  overwrought  Macbeth, — hugger 
of  phantoms,  palterer  and  postponer,  the  Macbeth  who  blunder- 
ingly brings  away  the  daggers,  the  Macbeth  who  senselessly  slays 
the  grooms — to  be  trusted  to  go  about  the  business  on  a  signal? 
Would  the  dearest  partner  of  his  greatness  arrange  it  that  way? 
It  is  maligning  her  judgment,  aspersing  her  prevision  to  think  it. 
Two  things  immediately  impel  Macbeth  to  the  deed,  the  vision 
of  the  dagger  and  the  bell.  Which  would  have  most  weight  with 
the  man  to  whom  "nothing  is,  but  what  is  not,"  the  coldly  pre- 
arranged signal,  or  the  adventitious  phantom  of  his  own  heated 
conjuration?  If  Macbeth  had  not  seen  the  "dagger,"  would  the 
bell  have  been  sufficient  to  send  him  on?  If  it  is  conceded  that  the 
dagger  is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  what  becomes  of  the 
prearrangements?  The  bell  gets  its  peculiar  impelling  power  from 
his  state  of  mind.  Conclusive  testimony  on  this  point  is  fortu- 
nately to  hand.  The  words  are  Lady  Macbeth's  at  the  feast,  she 
witheringly  rebukes  her  husband  who  is  shaken  with  terror  at  the 
sight  of  Banquo's  ghost: 

"This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear: 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said. 
Led  you  to  Duncan." 

To  sum  up,  the  ultimate  impelling  circumstance  that  sends 
Macbeth  to  Duncan's  chamber  is  not  the  sounding  of  the  bell,  but 
the  sound  of  the  bell. 

Lady  Macbeth  is  kept  off  the  stage  while  he  soliloquizes,  and 
then  comes  on  naturally  in  quest  of  her  husband.  The  castle  is 
quiet.  Lady  Macbeth  has  visited  the  guest  chambers  and  assured 
herself  that  the  king,  and  the  grooms  whom  she  has  drugged,  are 
sleeping.  But  one  servant  is  about,  probably  the  personal  atten- 
dant of  Macbeth,  waiting  up  till  his  master  shall  be  through  with 
him.  Macbeth  gives  him  the  message  and  bids  him  retire.  No 
one  is  stirring  now,  but  Macbeth  in  the  court  and  Lady  Macbeth 
within,  busy  with  the  wifely  duty  of  preparing  her  husband's 
potation.  No  nightcup,  this  time,  thinks  she,  but  a  stimulant  which 
shall  nerve  him  to  the  deed.  We  hear  him  address  the  visionary 
weapon,  still  wordy  on  the  very  verge  of  action,  we  hear  the  note 
of  the  bell;  we  see  him  catch  at  the  knell-like  sound,  a  token  akin 
to  witches'  "earnest"  and  air-drawn  dagger,  and  one  infinitely  more 
attractive  to  his  disordered  imagination  than  any  reality  can  be, 
we  see  him,  forgetting  drink  and  all  else,  take  final  command  of 
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himself  and  with  its  lingering  spell  upon  him,  and  with  the  con- 
viction in  his  brain  that  she,  his  other  self,  is  behind  him,  with  him, 
in  him,  speeding  him  onward,  he  goes  upon  his  ghastly  errand. 

Shakespeare  was  not  the  man  to  paint  Lady  Macbeth  without 
redeeming  traits.  Our  knowledge  of  them  comes  from  her  own 
mouth.  To  emphasize  these  qualities,  as  some  have  done,  is  not 
to  prove  that  she  has  been  calumniated.  The  intimate  domestic 
virtues  are  not,  never  have  been,  incompatible  with  a  larger  de- 
pravity. In  her  case,  their  mention  serves  but  to  show  her  as  she 
was,  before  they  were  all  swallowed  up  in  a  single  absorbing 
passion.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  her  physical  nature  revolts  at  the 
execution  of  her  own  conceptions  to  be  adduced  in  her  favor. 
Fiendish  as  they  are,  she  is  yet  a  woman,  if  not  with  a  woman's 
feelings,  with  a  recollection  of  what  they  have  been.     She  has 

been  a  mother:  w_  ,  .  ,        ,  , 

...     I  have  given  suck,  and  know 

How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me." 

By  implication  the  child  is  dead,  for  there  is  no  other  mention 

of  him  in  all  the  play.     Macbeth  does  indeed  say  later  on: 

"Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding," 

These  words  do  not  prove  that  he  has  a  son ;  it  may  be  that 
he  hopes  for  an  heir.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
quotation,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  pair  have  been  bereft 
of  an  only  child,  a  son.  And  yet  this  woman  could  hark  back  to 
the  tender  time  when  the  little  body  clung  to  her  and  drew  nour- 
ishment from  her  own,  and  utter,  with  a  full  comprehension  of  their 
awful  import,  the  words, 

"I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  plucked  the  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums, 
And  dashed  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn,  as  you 
Have  done  to  this." 

We  will  say  she  couldn't  have  done  it.  But  she  could  use  the 
sacred  memory  to  urge  a  murder ;  to  show  her  strength  of  will ;  to 
show  further,  that  in  thus  stifling  the  feelings  of  nature,  she,  too, 
was  contributing  something  to  the  common  goal. 

We  have  seen  the  idea  of  murder  occurring  independently  to 
each.  We  have  seen  that  Macbeth  is  incapable  of  formulating  a 
plan,  weak  indeed  at  adhering  to  one  presented  to  him.  True,  he 
was  a  general,  but  the  rude  warfare  in  which  he  engaged  probably 
required  more  of  personal  combat  than  of  strategy.  The  sword  is 
his  natural  weapon,  not  the  dagger.  It  is  only  when  his  body  is 
active  that  his  mind  is  clear;  then  his  vigorous  muscular  organism 
draws  from  his  "heat-oppressed"  brain  the  blood  with  which  it  is 
surcharged. 
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Lady  Macbeth  is  always  perfect  mistress  of  herself.  The 
fainting  in  the  second  act  is  characteristic  of  her.  Banquo,  the 
knowing,  has  punctured  her  "What,  in  our  house?"  with  his  "Too 
cruel,  anywhere."  (It  is  "our"  house  now,  before  it  was  under 
"my"  battlements.)  Her  husband  is  carrying  oflf  the  scene  very 
well  indeed,  now  that  he  has  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  men  simi- 
larly equipped  in  front  of  him.  She  is  the  only  woman  present,  she 
will  avail  herself  of  the  privilege  of  her  sex.  If  her  words  do  not 
carry  conviction,  she  will  act  the  part.  Twice  they  say,  "Look  to 
the  lady"  and  finally  carry  her  off.  She  is  in  much  more  imminent 
danger  of  exposure,  exposure  more  unlooked  for  and  with  less 
attending  excitement  to  stimulate  her,  at  the  banquet;  all  eyes 
are  centered  on  her,  and  though  she  has  to  play  both  her  own  and 
her  husband's  part,  she  does  not  faint  there.  The  strain  is  more 
protracted,  yet  at  its  end  when  all  the  guests  are  gone,  she  diagnoses 
his  complaint  like  a  physician,  "You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures, 
sleep."  But  once  does  her  fortitude  desert  her.  She  hears,  or 
thinks  she  hears,  noises  from  the  king's  chamber  whither  her  hus- 
band has  just  gone,  on  bloody  business  bent.  Her  involuntary, 
"The  attempt,  and  not  the  deed !"  is  a  flashlight  which  reveals  a 
soul  in  terror. 

So  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge.  Lady  Macbeth  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  originator  and  instigator  of  the  plan  to  murder 
Duncan.  The  fact  that  he  becomes  a  wholesale  murderer  after- 
wards has  no  bearing  on  the  point. 

The  mental  condition  of  the  pair  following  the  murders  affords 
an  interesting  contrast.  He  breaks  first,  but  he  has  begun  to  cor- 
rode from  the  beginning  of  the  play.  She  breaks  faster  and  further, 
only  after  almost  insupportable  strains,  and  then  all  at  once.  And 
even  then  her  iron  will  is  potent  in  her  waking  hours.  She  has 
besides  the  memory  of  the  crimes,  to  witness  her  husband's  "flaws 
and  starts,"  but  from  what  we  know  of  her,  we  can  judge  that  the 
hardest  blow  of  all,  her  vehemence  being  spent  and  her  ambition 
attained,  is  the  conviction  that  it  cannot  last,  the  inevitability  of 
disaster,  the  knowledge  that  it  was  all  for  naught.  He  survives 
even  her  death.  It  is  because  he  has  fighting  to  do,  he  is  once 
more  the  man  of  action. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  maintaining  that  the  character* 
of  Lady  Macbeth  is  the  whole  of  the  play.  As  she  dominates  her 
husband,  so  she  dominates  the  action — for  a  time.  But  the  tragedy 
of  Lady  Macbeth  is  merged  in  a  greater,  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth. 
That  is  the  title  Shakespeare  gave  this  masterpiece,  and  he  be- 
stowed it  "for  sundry  weighty  reasons." 


LOVE  AS  A  DOMINANT  THEME  IN 

POETRY 

Jessir  B.   Rittenhouse 

HAS  the  modern  poet  repudiated  love?  One  puts  to  himself 
this  startling  inquiry  after  reading  much  contemporary 
verse  and  noting  how  seldom  it  turns  upon  this  theme,  which  has 
inspired  poets  from  the  earliest  time.  Indeed,  one  scarcely  realizes 
to  what  extent  the  theme  of  love  has  dominated  poetry  until  he 
begins  to  compare  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  the  art  and  to 
note  the  gradual  subordination  of  this  theme  as  the  poet's  interests 
widen  and  tend  to  become  social  rather  than  personal. 

Religion,  war,  chivalry,  love,  death,  nature — these  were  the 
fundamental  interests  of  poets  and  upon  these  as  a  basis  the  Gothic 
superstructure  of  modern  poetry  has  been  builded.  Nor  is  it  ex- 
travagant to  say  that  of  these  preoccupations  of  the  poet,  love  has 
played  perhaps  the  most  significant  part  and  inspired  a  body  of 
verse  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  any  other,  if  not  in  excess  of  it, 
particularly  when  one  takes  into  account  the  great  mass  of  poetry 
not  in  itself  devoted  to  this  subject  but  yet  actuated  by  it  as  an 
inner  theme  or  motive.  The  Iliad  furnishes  the  greatest  example 
of  this:  its  theme  is  war,  but  its  actuating  episode,  or  motive,  is 
love;  for  without  Helen,  why  Troy?  The  Odyssey,  too,  lives  in 
the  constancy  of  Penelope  quite  as  much  as  in  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses,  while  of  the  tragedies  of  love  incident  to  the  Trojan  War, 
what  is  more  fateful  than  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  inducing,  as 
it  does,  the  crime  of  Orestes  and  Electra?  When  one  considers, 
too,  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  growing  directly  out  of  incidents 
of  the  Trojan  War,  ^'Hecuba,"  "The  Trojan  Women,"  "Helen," 
"Andromache,"  and  others — the  theme  of  love  becomes,  in  a  sense, 
the  actuating  motive  of  them  all,  whatever  elements  of  retribution 
or  fatality  they  may  individually  develop. 

While  Greek  tragedy  turns  much  less  upon  the  theme  of  love 
than  upon  other  themes  and  presents,  of  course,  a  wholly  different 
conception  of  it  from  that  which  came  in  with  the  Christian  era, 
yet  the  profoundest  tragedies  of  love  find  expression  in  it  from 
the  frenzied  jealousy  of  Medea  to  the  compulsion  of  fate  which 
drives  CEdipus  unconsciously  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 

Following  the  period  of  Greek  tragedy  and  the  miracle  and 
morality  plays  of  the  early  Christian  drama,  love  becomes  the 
paramount  theme  of  poetic  drama  as  an  art  and,  where  the  play 
may  have  another  motive  psychologically,  it  is  projected  through 
the  medium  of  love.    This  is  true  of  Elizabethan  drama  as  a  whole, 
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of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Greene  and  other  precursors  and  contempo- 
raries of  Shakespeare,  and  of  his  successors,  Webster,  Ford,  Mas- 
singer  and  the  later  romantic  dramatists.  Shakespeare,  himself, 
seldom  failed  to  make  use  of  the  element  of  love  in  developing  his 
plot,  though  the  dramatic  idea  might  be  one  wholFy  outside  of  it. 
Not  only  Romantic  Drama  itself  has  been  created  about  the  theme 
of  love,  but  this  theme  has  been  almost  universal  in  dramatic  liter- 
ature. 

If  the  greatest  epic  of  war  was  actuated  by  events  incident  to 
love,  the  greatest  epic  of  religion  is  much  more  intimately  bound  up 
with  it,  for  did  not  Dante  break  off  abruptly  the  sonnets  of  the 
Vita  Nuova,  declaring  that  he  would  say  no  more  of  Beatrice  until 
he  could  write  of  her  what  had  not  been  written  of  woman?  Not 
only  the  Paradiso,  the  apotheosis  of  love,  but  the  Divine  Comedy 
as  a  whole,  though  it  ranges  the  entire  field  of  mediaeval  thought 
and  history,  is  lighted  by  this  inner  flame.  While  the  love  which 
inspired  Dante  in  the  Divine  Comedy  is  a  spiritual  passion,  the 
sublimation  of  all  that  is  earthly,  the  Vita  Nuova,  relating  the  al- 
most incredible  genesis  of  this  passion  and  its  equally  incredible 
persistence  through  the  years  in  which  Dante  had  no  speech  with 
Beatrice — is  certainly  the  essence  of  mystic  romanticism,  if  one  may 
join  the  terms.  Where,  too,  in  the  history  of  poetry  is  there  so 
picturesque  an  event  as  Dante's  summons  to  his  poet  friends  to 
interpret  his  symbolical  vision  of  Beatrice?  The  many  responses 
v/hich  he  declares  that  he  received,  show  to  what  degree  the  sonnet, 
then  new  as  a  form,  was  being  adopted  as  the  instrument  of  love 
poetry.  Does  not  Dante  say,  indeed,  that  the  first  poets  to  compose 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  did  so  because  they  wished  to  be  understood 
by  some  lady,  who  could  not  follow  the  Latin  verse?  Thus  love, 
in  Italy,  became  the  servant  of  language,  and  the  sonnet,  coming 
to  birth  as  the  vehicle  of  love,  has  remained,  perhaps,  its  consum- 
mate expression. 

What  picturesque  association,  too,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
father  of  the  poet,  who  was  to  become  Dante's  successor  in  the  use 
of  this  medium,  was  banished  from  Florence  on  the  self-same  day 
as  Dante  and  that  two  years  later,  on  the  very  day  in  which  the 
band  of  exiles  made  their  futile  attempt  to  re-enter  the  city,  Fran- 
cesco Petrarcha  was  born !  To  his  compatriots,  Petrarcha  was  the 
scholar,  the  humanist,  who  had  translated  and  interpreted  Greek 
literature ;  the  historian  who  had  sketched,  by  means  of  biography, 
the  events  of  Latin  civilization  from  Romulus  to  Julius  Caesar;  the 
diplomat  who  had  been  sent  on  delicate  missions  between  Church 
and  State  in  his  desire  to  re-establish  the  papacy  at  Rome;  the 
writer  of  the  Latin  epic  "Africa"  and  of  the  Latin  Eclogues  and 


Epistles,  for  to  Petrarch  himself  the  ideal  practice  was  to  work  in 
the  medium  of  the  ancients.  What,  then,  of  the  lover  of  Laura, 
what  of  the  Canzoniere,  those  poems  in  vernacular  by  which  alone 
Petrarch  lives  to  the  world  of  to-day? 

So  little  did  Petrarch  expect  from  them,  so  little  did  he,  the 
classicist,  in  spite  of  his  constant  revision  of  the  sonnets  and  can- 
zoni,  appear  to  esteem  his  work  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  only  a 
year  before  his  death,  writing  to  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  Lord  of 
Rimini,  he  says,  "I  have  sent  to  you  by  your  messenger  these 
trifles  which  were  the  amusement  of  my  youth.  They  have  need 
of  all  your  indulgence.  It  is  shameful  for  an  old  man  to  send  you 
things  of  this  nature,  but  you  have  earnestly  asked  for  them,  and 
can  I  refuse  you  anything?"  This  was  the  entire  manuscript  of 
the  Canzoniere,  dismissed  with  the  title,  "Rerum  Vulgarium  Frag- 
menta,"  and  yet  these  ''fragments"  in  the  vernacular,  from  which 
even  Dante's  great  work  had  not  yet  taken  the  stigma,  included 
that  perfect  body  of  sonnets  which  associated  the  name  of  Petrarch 
forever  with  this  form  and  through  which  he  expressed  one  of  the 
immortal  passions  of  literature.  Petrarch  the  humanist  gives  way, 
in  fame,  to  Petrarch  the  lover,  while  the  sonnet  from  that  period 
has  offered  to  poets  a  vehicle  for  the  most  intimate  expression. 
Shakespeare  remoulded  it  to  his  needs;  Sidney  spoke  through  it; 
Mrs.  Browning,  in  the  last  assize,  will  live  by  it;  Rossetti,  in  "The 
House  of  Life,"  makes  through  it  his  finest  appeal,  and  many  other 
poets  through  the  sonnet  have  immortalized  the  passion  of  love. 

The  work  of  Petrarch  in  the  vernacular  suggests  the  Provengal 
poets  from  whom  it  took  its  first  impetus,  the  Troubadours,  those 
"smiths  of  language,"  who  influenced  Dante  as  well  and  whoui  he 
has  celebrated  in  several  instances  in  the  Divine  Comedy.  When 
Petrarch  went  to  Avignon,  the  great  days  of  the  troubadour  were 
past,  but  their  tradition  remained  and  to  Arnaut  Daniel,  in  par- 
ticular, both  Dante  and  Petrarch  acknowledged  their  debt.  Those 
wandering  poets  who  attached  themselves  to  the  great  houses  and 
sang  their  traditions  and  exploits,  who  celebrated  the  life  of  courts 
and  the  graces  of  chivalry,  have  left  to  literature  a  great  body  of 
romantic  love  songs.  Most  of  these,  to  be  sure,  were  artificial  and 
conventional,  for  the  troubadour  was  expected  to  pour  out  his  heart 
in  extravagant  adoration  of  the  lady  to  whose  house  he  was  at- 
tached, irrespective  of  any  inner  compulsion  in  the  matter;  but  this 
inner  compulsion  was  not  wanting  to  certain  of  the  troubadours, 
who  suffered  banishment  from  the  houses  of  their  patrons  for 
daring  to  let  the  heart  follow  the  lips.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Ber- 
nart  de  Ventadour,  who  has  left  a  group  of  love  songs  which  can 
never  cease  to  appeal,   through   their  simplicity  and  tenderness. 
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Such,  too,  was  the  fate  of  Piere  Rogier,  whose  songs  celebrate 
Ermengarde,  Countess  of  Narbonne,  and  for  this  same  presumption 
Guillem  de  Cabestaing,  lover  of  Marguerite,  wife  of  Raimon  of 
Roussilon,  lost  his  life,  as  all  know,  at  the  hands  of  the  outraged 
husband.  How  many  times  have  subsequent  poets  told  these 
stories,  thus  building  up  about  the  theme  of  love  as  sung  by  the 
troubadours,  a  secondary  body  of  poetry  often  superior  in  quality 
to  the  first.     Swinburne's  poem  of  Jaufre  Rudel, 

There  lived  a  singer  in  France  of  old 
By  the  tideless  dolorous  midland  sea, — 

is  the  readiest  illustration  of  one  of  these  songs  that  comes  to 
mind. 

From  Provengal  poetry  to  the  poetry  of  knight-errantry  is  but 
a  step,  and  one  finds  it  addressed  primarily  to  the  same  theme, 
celebrating,  however,  not  the  amours  of  courts  but  the  finer  loyal- 
ties of  chivalry.  The  Arthurian  legends  have  in  themselves  in- 
spired a  body  of  poetic  literature,  each  knight's  story  furnishing 
material  for  romance,  while  the  passion  of  Launcelot  and  Guinevere 
holds  its  tragic  beauty  through  the  ages. 

When  one  turns  to  English  and  Scotch  balladry,  tragedies  of 
love  vie  with  exploits  of  heroes.  Exempting  the  great  hunting 
ballad  of  "Chevy  Chase,"  the  shipwreck  of  **Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  the 
Riding  Ballads  and  those  of  a  purely  historical  nature,  it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  how  many  remain,  and  those  among  the  best  known, 
which  turn  upon  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  love.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  protestations  of  "The  Nutbrown  Maid,"  the 
cruelty  of  "Barbara  Allan,"  the  fate  of  the  lover  drowned  in  "Annan 
Water,"  or  the  devotion  of  her  who  withstood  "Edom  o*  Gordon"? 
Who  has  forgotten,  either,  that — 

Lady  Nancy  she  died,  as  it  might  be,  to-day, 

Lord  Lovel  he  died  as  to-morrow. 
Lady  Nancy  she  died  out  of  pure,  pure  grief, 

Lord  Lovel  he  died  out  of  sorrow, 

and  how  the  rose  and  the  briar  grew  from  their  ashes  and  entwined? 
Briars  and  roses  always  entwined  from  the  ashes  of  lovers  in  the 
old  ballads  and  Motherwell  points  out  that  this  particular  bit  of 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  nature  is  common  to  folk-tales  in  all  coun- 
tries. One  might  name  scores  of  ballads  from  the  collections  of 
Motherwell  and  Childs  which  relate  the  woes  of  hapless  love  or 
extol  constancy.  Many  of  these  are  amusing  from  our  standpoint; 
but  all  are  alive  with  native  poetry,  with  that  forthright  passion 
never  found  outside  of  primitive  verse.  In  the  ballad  of  "Clerk 
Saunders,"  for  example,  how  Margaret's  cry  to  her  dead  lover  re- 
mains in  one's  mind: 
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Is  there  ony  room  at  your  head,  Saunders? 

Is  there  ony  room  at  your  feet? 
Or  ony  room  at  your  side,  Saunders, 

Where  fain,  fain  I  wad  sleep? 

And  the  lines  from  "Helen  of  Kirconnel"  have  the  same  native 

"  '  I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies! 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 
O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
On  fair  Kirconnel  Lea! 

Scott,  who  expanded  into  stirring  narrative  so  much  of  the 
Border  Minstrelsy  and  collected  from  the  people  themselves  many 
of  the  old  heroic  tales,  took  care  to  introduce  a  thrilling  love  ele- 
ment into  them,  pricking  his  heroes  on  to  their  martial  exploits  by 
some  inspiration  of  chivalry. 

If  the  epic,  the  drama,  the  sonnet,  the  ballad,  the  narrative,  has 
so  frequently  been  inspired  by  the  motive  of  love,  what  shall  one 
say  of  the  lyric?  The  Elizabethan  period,  that  outburst  of  love  and 
song,  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  how  an  entire  lyric  epoch  was  dom- 
inated, one  might  say  created,  by  this  theme.  Even  the  drama  of 
the  period,  with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare's,  has  not  been  able 
to  weather  time  as  some  lyric  into  which  the  same  poet  may  have 
poured  his  exuberant  passion.  Marlowe  of  the  splendid  line  lives, 
to  the  people,  in  the  "Song  of  the  Passionate  Shepherd,"  while  the 
plays  of  Ben  Johnson,  the  learned,  have  sunk  by  their  own  weight, 
to  leave,  floating  like  an  iridescent  bubble  over  them,  the  song, 
"Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes!" 

Elizabethan  and  Cavalier  poetry  has,  to  be  sure,  a  superficial- 
ity of  mood.  No  profound  passion  is  expressed  through  it.  It 
was  as  easy  for  a  Cavalier  to  turn  a  lyric  to  his  mistress  as  for  a 
troubadour  to  celebrate  the  lady  of  his  Court.  Love  was  the 
stirrup-cup,  sparkling  and  beaded,  which  the  Cavalier  dashed  off 
at  a  draught,  when  setting  out  to  weightier  business.  Life  was 
young,  the  world  was  wide,  hearts  were  elastic,  and  it  was  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  hasten  the  rebound: 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair? 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair? 

is  the  essence  of  Elizabethan  philosophy  in  matters  of  love,  while 
the  Cavalier  mood  could  not  speak  more  typically  than  in  the  advice 
of  Suckling  to  the  sighing  lover: 

Quit,  quit,  for  shame! 

This  cannot  move, 

This  cannot  take  her. 

If  of  herself  she  will  not  love. 

Nothing  can  make  her. 

The  de 1  take  her! 

The  refreshing  gaiety,  the  naivete,  the  verve,  of  Elizabethan 

love  poetry,  the  absence  of  sickly  or  morbid  sentiment,  makes  it 
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stand  out  forever  as  the  creation  of  a  national  mood,  the  composite 
spirit  of  an  epoch,  while  the  lyrics  of  Lovelace,  most  gallant  of  the 
Cavalier  poets,  come  to  one  fresh  at  every  reading,  like  something 
of  miraculous  creation,  and  declare  that  "Stone  walls  do  not  a 
prison  make,"  as  if  they  uttered  a  jubilate! 

When  one  leaves  the  Elizabethan  and  succeeding  periods  which 
gave  us  the  Cavalier  poets,  he  not  only  leaves  a  mood  never  re- 
gained in  poetry,  but  plunges  into  the  gloomy  reaction  of  Puritan- 
ism and  all  that  interval  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Restoration 
which  gave  us,  indeed,  the  splendor  of  Milton  but  crushed  out  more 
intimate  poetry.  In  the  classic  age  that  followed — the  long  period 
of  Dryden  and  the  autocratic  supremacy  of  Pope — the  passion  of 
love,  except  in  the  most  conventional  manner,  was  practically  unex- 
pressed in  poetry,  and  largely  to  this  fact  is  due  the  sterility  of 
the  period.  Classicism,  scholasticism,  reason,  morality,  manners — 
these  engrossed  the  Augustans  and  found  their  natural  vehicle  in 
the  inflexible  couplet.  The  reaction  of  Romanticism,  to  thaw  the 
icy  mould  into  which  poetry  had  frozen,  was  as  inevitable  as  spring 
after  winter. 

The  Romantic  Movement  was  in  no  sense  a  love  movement;  it 
was  far  wider  reaching  than  that.  It  was  a  movement  of  libera- 
tion, a  setting  free  of  the  imagination,  a  reaffirmation  of  beauty, 
emotion  and  joy.  Romanticism  was  merely  the  assertion  that  life 
is  unique  and  must  express  itself  in  every  poet  after  its  own  im- 
pulse. But  out  of  this  assertion  came  again  the  poetry  of  love  as  a 
natural  consequence;  not  love,  however,  of  one  mood,  as  in  the 
Elizabethan  period,  but  diverse  as  the  songs  of  Burns  and  the 
rhapsody  of  Shelley  in  "Epipsychidion";  as  the  melodrama  of 
Byron's  narratives  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  Wordsworth's 
"Lucy"  poems. 

To  Shelley  love  was  a  thing  of  fire  and  air,  too  volatile  long 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  flesh.  It  was  the  ideal  beauty,  the  impos- 
sible perfection.  Who  could  follow  the  flight  of  the  spirit  in 
"Epipsychidion"  and  live?  Shelley,  like  one  of  his  own  Spirits  of 
the  Lamp,  wandered  too  near  this  earth  and  was  accidentally  caught 
in  the  flesh,  from  which  he  strove  always  to  free  himself.  Love 
was  a  means  of  release,  a  way  out  of  the  mortal  snare  which 
bound  him.  One  can  never  think  of  Shelley's  love  poems  as 
human;  on  the  contrary,  those  of  Byron  are  too  human;  yet  this 
applies  rather  to  the  narratives  than  the  lyrics  and,  with  all  due 
allowance  for  Byronic  sentiment,  it  was  much  more  than  this  that 
inspired  the  songs  to  Mary,  the  poems  to  Thyrza  and  the  simple 
feeling  of  "When  We  Two  Parted." 
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Keats  gave  us  but  little  of  a  personal  nature  in  the  way  of 
love,  sadly  as  he  was  wrecked  by  it  in  the  closing  months  of  his 
life.  When  his  unfortunate  passion  for  Fanny  Brawne  began,  he 
was  already  at  the  verge  of  his  illness  and  scarcely  in  a  condition 
thenceforth  to  give  any  lasting  form  to  an  experience  from  which 
he  was  undergoing  such  spiritual  suffering;  yet  out  of  this  experi- 
ence came  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci"  and  that  last  exquisite 
sonnet  written  on  the  way  to  Italy. 

"Bright  star,  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art." 

Aside  from  any  personal  expression,  however,  Keats  found  in  ro- 
mantic narrative  a  vehicle  to  his  hand  as  "Lamia,"  "Isabella"  and 
"The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  attest. 

Tennyson,  from  that  piece  of  Victorian  Feminism,  "The  Prin- 
cess," to  the  faultless  lyrics  of  "Maud,"  expressed  every  phase  of 
romantic  love,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  Idylls  and  the 
many  brief  narratives  and  lyrics  having  this  theme,  it  probably 
bulks  larger  in  his  work  than  any  other.  One  must  go  to  Brown- 
ing, however,  for  the  modern  conception  of  love  and  for  the  true 
understanding  of  woman.  To  Browning  love  was  a  spiritual  com- 
radeship, yet  untinged  by  asceticism.  It  was  not  the  romantic, 
as  such,  that  appealed  to  him,  but  that  which  began  where  the 
romantic,  as  most  poets  conceive  it,  ends.  Who  but  Browning 
would  have  troubled  to  show  us  the  heart  of  "James  Lee's  Wife"? 
In  any  one  of  Browning's  love  poems,  dramatic  or  lyrical,  personal 
or  impersonal,  may  be  found  some  phase  of  his  philosophy,  some 
working  out  of  a  spiritual  problem.  All  passions  serve  with 
Browning  as  forces  for  the  soul,  but  perhaps  this  passion  most  of 
all.  What  contrast,  then,  in  the  reaction  to  the  sensuous  in  Swin- 
burne! Had  the  Victorian  era  not  gone  out  with  Swinburne,  had 
the  long  period  of  Romanticism,  persisting  through  the  19th  cen- 
tury, not  become  spiritually  decadent  in  Swinburne,  despite  the 
marvel  of  his  art,  the  revolution  which  came  in  with  Walt  Whitman 
and  changed  the  entire  mood  of  poetry,  might  not  have  been  so  far 
reaching. 

Whitman  razed  the  Gothic  structure  of  Romanticism.  With 
the  trumpet  of  democracy  he  demolished  it,  to  assert  for  man  a 
wider  freedom.  It  was  inevitable  that  when  all  life  functioned 
through  the  universal,  as  in  Whitman's  creed,  when  the  cosmic 
took  the  place  of  the  particular,  and  the  social  law  was  paramount, 
that  the  purely  personal  and  romantic  conception  of  love  must  go. 
Whitman  seems  never  to  have  known  it,  or  at  least  never  to  have 
given  it  a  place  in  his  philosophy.  To  him,  man  and  woman  are 
cosmic  forces  under  the  compulsion  of  Life.    This  compulsion,  to 
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Whitman,  is  good,  as  all  life  is  good.  He  glorifies  it  as  no  pagan 
dared  to  glorify  it,  but  it  remains  outside  the  personal  and  romantic : 
not  the  one  dedicated  to  the  one  in  a  bond  personal  and  exclusive, 
but  the  two  as  servants  of  life.  One  might,  indeed,  call  Whitman 
the  eugenist  of  love. 

It  w^as  not  in  his  specific  attitude  toward  this  subject,  how- 
ever, but  in  the  democratic  note  of  his  entire  work  that  Whitman 
became  a  force  to  overthrow  Romanticism.  With  him  came  in  the 
social  passion  which  has  been  dominant  thus  far  in  the  twentieth 
century;  not  exclusively,  but  as  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  period. 
Whitman  is  the  solution  out  of  Avhich  certain  spiritual  precipitates 
have  come,  and  while  one  can  trace  no  direct  influence  of  Whitman 
in  Edwin  Markham,  Whitman's  democracy  had  made  America 
ready  for  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe." 

From  Mr.  Markham  as  an  immediate  influence  came  the  body 
of  social  poetry  which  loomed  so  large  during  the  first  decade  of 
this  century  and  turned  the  attention  of  poets  into  objective  chan- 
nels. The  reaction  to  society  rather  than  the  poet's  reaction  to 
his  own  life,  became  the  inspiration  of  much  of  the  work  produced 
during  that  period.  It  was  valuable  to  poetry  in  a  general  broad- 
ening of  its  interests,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Markham's 
own  work,  it  has  produced  little  that  will  be  lasting. 

When  one  adds  to  the  social  movement  in  verse  the  note  of 
"externality"  which  has  become  the  catchword  of  Imagism  and  of 
other  new  cults,  he  has  further  light  upon  the  objective  character 
of  so  much  of  the  poetry  of  to-day.  ''Externality,"  says  Miss 
Lowell,  "is  the  main  trend  of  the  new  manner"  in  antagonism  to 
the  "internality"  of  the  90's.  "The  modern  gives  us  picture-making 
without  comment."  The  trend  of  the  new  cults  is  altogether  away 
from  the  subjective,  and  we  have,  therefore,  through  this  school 
but  little  poetry  of  a  personal  nature.  The  social,  or  the  purely 
contemporary  in  theme,  has  given  way  to  the  dramatic,  developed 
not  through  plays  but  through  characterization  in  narrative  and 
monologue.  Already  Frost  and  Masters  have  created  a  school  and 
the  short  story  in  verse  is  the  mode  of  the  moment.  This,  too,  is 
valuable  as  freshening  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  giving  it  new  scope; 
but  what  is  good  in  theory  is  proving  alarming  in  practice,  flooding 
us,  as  it  is,  with  amorphous  productions,  neither  drama  nor  nar- 
rative, and  usually  devoid  of  constructive  art.  Both  Frost  and 
Masters  have  given  us  creative  work,  full  of  native  vigor;  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  may  crystallize  from  the  school  which  has 
sprung  from  them. 

Outside  of  the  new  cults,  American  poets  of  to-day,  even  the 
most   subjective,   have   given   us   little   poetry   upon   this   theme. 
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Richard  Hovey  left  us  some  superb  love  sonnets,  as  well  as  dramas 
and  lyrics;  his  comrade,  Bliss  Carman,  however,  magical  lyrist  of 
nature,  has  scarcely  touched  this  theme,  nor  did  Madison  Cawein, 
also  preoccupied  with  nature.  Clinton  Scollard,  whose  deft  fingers 
range  over  so  many  chords,  strikes  this  one  but  incidentally.  Edith 
Thomas,  most  subjective  of  our  poets,  one  whose  entire  work  is  a 
personal  reaction,  has  but  two  or  three  poems  which  directly  em- 
ploy this  theme.  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  distinguished  and  beauti- 
ful lyrist,  has  scarcely  that  number.  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese, 
whose  songs  are  so  delicate  that  they  escape  you  in  analysis,  like 
a  half-captured  butterfly  which  leaves  but  the  dust  of  its  wing  in 
one's  hand,  has,  on  the  contrary,  given  us  some  exquisite  poetry  of 
this  mood,  though  one  might  hardly  recognize  it  as  such,  in  its 
withholding.  Anna  Hempstead  Branch  in  "The  Wedding  Feast" 
turns  her  fine  imagination  and  vision  to  a  study  of  love  as  the 
sublimation,  one  might  almost  say  the  negation,  of  the  physical; 
l)Ounds.  Fannie  Stearns  Davis  had  in  her  first  book  but  two 
poems  which  could  be  construed  as  touching  the  theme  of  love,  and 
her  second  volume,  if  I  remember  correctly,  has  no  more.  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson,  microscopist  of  souls,  has  given  us  a  gallery 
of  men  in  spiritual  portraiture,  but  few  women,  and  he  seldom  in- 
terrelates the  two.  He  has  done  it  admirably  in  "The  Unforgiven," 
in  his  new  volume  and  in  "Eros  Turanos,"  but  of  love  as  a  per- 
sonal theme  we  have  practically  nothing  in  his  work,  nor  as  a 
psychological  study,  beyond  its  negative  phases.  It  is  the  atti- 
tude of  Masters  refined  and  subtilized. 

Our  own  period  furnishes,  too,  as  it  should,  a  conception  of 
love  very  difi^erent  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  19th  century, 
with  the  exception  of  Browning.  The  comrade  spirit,  the  unity  of 
interest  in  the  world's  work,  which  came  in  with  this  century,  has 
put  companionship  between  the  sexes  upon  a  mental  basis,  and 
whereas  earlier  romance  had  largely  to  do  with  the  protective  ideal 
on  the  part  of  man,  it  has  now  to  do  with  the  cooperative  ideal 
on  the  part  of  both.  Sex  romance,  which  in  earlier  periods  held  a 
disproportionate  place,  is  now  but  one  expression  of  life  which 
grows  more  and  more  a  social,  and  not  a  particular,  passion.  It 
IS  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  why  the  age  is  objective 
nor  why  external  stimuli  furnish  chiefly  the  inspiration  of  modern 
poetry.  Each  age  has  its  own  contribution  to  poetry,  and  in  this 
feeling  for  new  form  and  new  content,  in  this  attempt  to  free  our- 
selves from  tradition,  both  in  subject  and  expression,  we  may  be 
developing  the  new  romanticism. 
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UNTRAMMELLED 

Laurence  Vail 

"  ■   ^IRI,"  said  the  little  poet,  "Piri  is  your  name — Piri  from  the 
land  of  nowhere." 

Her  eyes  danced  and  her  teeth  laughed;  when  she  spoke 
her  voice  was  wistful. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  I  come  from  nowhere?" 

If  her  eyes  were  dancing,  his  were  singing — a  song  of  youth — 
a  hymn  of  wonder.  Life  had  never  breathed  so  tenderly  before. 
Earth  was  an  enchanted  garden,  Asolo  the  magic  village,  Piri  the 
fairy  in  the  magic  pleasure  land.  How  wonderful  it  was  to  be  a 
poet  and  feel  line  of  hill  and  hue  of  sky  in  mellifluous  syllable! 
How  sweet  to  know  Piri  and  be  known  of  her,  to  be  allowed  to 
gaze  upon  her  unrestrained,  to  listen  to  her,  to  revel  in  the  cool 
crystal  of  her  name !  It  was  all  so  beautiful  that  it  must  be  a  little 
strange. 

Through  a  mist  of  wonder  tears  he  looked  at  her  as  she  sat 
above  him  on  the  wall,  her  light  brown  hair  blending  with  the  gray- 
green  peace  of  tree  and  hill,  her  body  all  aquivering  with  life.  He 
remembered — and  this  struck  him  as  the  strangest  thing  of  all — that 
he  had  only  seen  her  seven  times.  Once — it  did  not  seem  so  long 
ago,  yet  the  years  before  were  as  a  weary  wilderness — she  had 
passed  him  on  the  road  to  Castelfranco  and  he  had  wondered 
whether  a  grave  Madonna  had  strayed  from  a  canvas  in  a  turret. 
Then  it  was  morning  and  she  had  smiled  at  him,  or  as  he  after- 
wards put  it,  being  by  nature  timid,  at  the  radiance  of  the  morn. 
Was  it  in  their  third  encounter  that  they  talked?  He  had  been 
walking  up  a  hill  under  the  valiant  sun  of  noon,  the  sun  of  early 
April,  laden  with  the  promise  of  fair  days,  meditating  on  the  rich 
aptness  of  another  poet's  word — "Asolando,"  and  how  it  sum- 
moned the  spirit  of  the  countryside.  Above  he  had  heard  the  music 
of  the  young  laughter;  his  heart  trembled  and  his  eyes  looked  up. 
A  blush  rose  to  the  surface  of  his  skin ;  she  had  been  amused  at  his 
astonishment.  He  remembered  his  disappointment  when  she  had 
vanished  suddenly  beyond  the  wall,  saying  that  her  aunt  would 
scold  her  if  she  were  late  for  lunch.  He  had  been  puzzled;  it 
seemed  strange  that  she  should  have  an  aunt;  she  seemed  uncon- 
nected. 

"Do  you  believe  I  come  from  nowhere?  I  am  glad  that  you 
believe  it.  Believe  it!  Believe  it  always!  I  need  you  to  believe 
it  always." 

He  started.  So  deeply  had  he  been  thinking  of  her  that  he 
had  forgotten  she  was  there. 

He  answered  simply : 
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"I  have  always  known  it.  There  are  so  many  colors  in  your 
heart — like  silver  when  they  shine  together.  Your  words  are  drops 
of  rain  off  the  corner  of  the  rainbow.  Your  silence  is  the  incense 
of  the  dew  at  sunrise.  Your  joy  is  clear  as  a  blade  of  green  grass. 
I  bathe  in  starlight  when  I  am  with  you.  But  the  world  ...  I  fear 
the  world  is  often  brown  and  sullen.  .  .  ." 

"What  know  you  of  the  world — a  poet?" 

She  slid  off  the  wall  and  with  a  little  cry  dropped  in  his  arms. 
To  forget  the  horror  of  the  fall  she  closed  her  eyes,  but  when  she 
tried  to  open  them,  she  found  it  difficult ;  for  his  lips  were  on  them. 

"Oh,"  she  gasped,  "you  must  not  do  this  again !" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Nothing!  No  matter."  These  words  were  uttered  in  such 
a  piteous  voice  that  he  forgot  there  were  no  clouds  on  the  sky. 

He  seized  her  by  the  hand  and  they  ran  through  the  single 
street  of  Asolo.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  their  step,  up  a  street 
with  high  walls  on  either  side,  along  the  crest  of  an  oblong  ridge, 
down  hollows  and  through  glades;  and  they  found  themselves  at 
the  foot  of  a  rise  of  land.  They  were  so  breathless  when  they 
reached  the  summit  that  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  earth. 
A  speck  of  red  sun  broke  through  a  gap  in  the  snow-clad  peaks, 
spilling  a  narrow  streak  of  crimson  on  the  hills,  on  Asolo  and  on 
the  plain.  A  stream  of  flame  clove  the  flowered  bosom  of  the  land : 
a  stream  that  became  a  ribbon  ...  a  thread  .  .  .  then  there  fell  a 
mighty  hush.  On  the  rich  wonder  of  the  evening  sky,  one  little 
star  after  another  came  to  life,  pale  and  twinkling  at  first,  then 
fervent  and  serene.     Life  of  the  sky  while  the  earth  was  sleeping. 

He  flung  his  head  into  her  lap.  He  looked  often  at  the  star 
listening  to  little  songs  within  him.  When  she  looked  down  he 
looked  at  her  eyes.  Hours  passed.  They  were  serene  and  happy. 
They  were  serene  as  the  stars,  careless  as  the  flimsy  winds.  .  .  . 

Little  drops  of  rain  are  falling  on  the  city  .  .  .  incessantly  .  .  . 
monotonously.  It  is  the  hour  before  the  lights  are  lit.  A  wan 
glamor  chills  the  houses,  chills  the  blood  and  numbs  the  senses. 

A  stream  of  humanity  is  flowing  .  .  .  pursuing  something  .  .  . 
somewhere  ...  an  endless  and  a  futile  pilgrimage.  .  .  . 

Where  is  the  sun?  Where  is  the  dainty  breeze?  True,  these 
masses  live,  but  like  phantoms  in  the  shade.  At  least  it  seems  so 
to  the  little  poet  as  he  moves,  pushed  by  the  crowd  .  .  .  merged 
with  them  and  yet  so  separate. 

A  man  is  selling  papers  at  the  corner  of  a  street.  A  crowd 
exalts  about  him.  Victory!  The  enemy  defeated!  Cries  and 
tears  of  joy.    The  little  poet  does  not  understand. 
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He  knows  vaguely  that  a  bitter  fever  has  smitten  the  nations 
of  the  world.  That  over  there  .  .  .  beyond  the  city  walls  .  .  . 
beyond  the  hills  .  .  .  millions  are  killing  millions.  He  shudders. 
And  yet  why  does  he  shudder?  It  is  a  terrible  catastrophe,  over- 
whelming and  sublime,  yet  it  is  not  given  to  him  to  understand 
either  its  horror  or  its  glory.  He  has  no  part  in  the  sentiment 
of  carnage;  he  belongs  to  no  family,  he  belongs  to  no  clan.  He 
has  been  given  a  voice  and  he  sings.  It  is  a  little  voice,  but  it  be- 
longs to  him — only;  it  is  untouched  by  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
mankind. 

He  is  a  little  poet.  He  feels  only  little  things,  feels  them 
strongly  and  yet  shyly.  Often  he  has  stood  upon  a  bridge  at  dusk 
and  watched  the  river  pass.  Often  he  has  lain  in  the  summer 
grass,  eyeing  the  profile  of  a  daisy.  A  breath  of  wind  causing  a 
ripple  on  the  water,  causing  a  feeble  reed  to  bend,  was  sufficient 
pretext  for  a  song.    They  are  faint  and  delicate,  his  songs. 

The  world  passed  by  him  and  never  saw  him.  Neither  did 
he  see  the  world.  The  world  and  he  are  strangers.  Life  and  he 
are  strangers.  So  he  drifted  through  pretty  joys  and  pretty  sor- 
rows. Some  little  things  were  so  splendid  to  him  that  he  may 
have  regretted,  now  and  then,  there  was  no  one  to  listen  to  his 
words.  Sometimes  he  may  have  made  a  little  moan,  but  a  streak 
of  sunlight  was  more  than  sufficient  to  dispel  his  gloom. 

One  day  he  saw  a  woman  laughing  on  a  wall.  Her  name  was 
Piri  and  he  knew — before  she  told  him — that  she  came  from  no- 
where. How  well  he  knew  her !  He  knew  her  and  was  known  of 
her! 

Did  he  love  her?  This  was  a  question  which  never  occurred 
to  her  to  ask.  He  did  not  even  put  it  to  himself.  He  only  knew 
that  his  songs  seemed  more  lustrous  when  she  was  beside  him.  He 
did  not  think  that  he  would  miss  her  when  she  left.  Besides  she 
could  not  go  away.    He  had  never  missed  anyone  before. 

Why  did  she  go?  The  child  from  nowhere  had  gone  some- 
where and  a  storm  had  set  her  in  motion — the  same  storm  that 
caused  so  many  men  to  kill.  Without  her,  he  would  never  have 
considered  the  calamity;  it  would  have  left  him  placid  and  un- 
touched, like  the  snow  on  an  alpine  crest.  Not  that  he  understood 
it  now — it  was  too  much  the  business  of  the  world — there  were  too 
many  masses  worried  by  it;  still  he  felt  vaguely  rancorous,  loath- 
ing it  like  some  dim  and  fearful  monster  who  had  stolen  his  play- 
mate from  him.  It  was  his  entry  into  life,  or  rather  his  first 
glimpse  at  its  vapid  turmoil.  He  was  a  child  and  destined  never 
to  understand.     He  was  dazed,  a  little  frightened.  .  .  . 

The  crowd  pushes  him  and  he  is  too  helpless  to  resist.     He 
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is  like  an  autumn  leaf,  whirled  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind, 
careless  of  the  powers  that  are  driving  it.  .  .  . 

He  sees  Piri  in  his  mind  and  scarcely  knows  whether  he  wants 
to  see  her  with  his  eyes.  But  his  spirit  is  vaguely  aching  for  her. 
His  spirit  is  lost  and  incomplete  without  her. 

He  drifts  into  the  railway  station.  There  is  smoke  and  there 
is  din;  lights  dash  freely  to  and  fro.  Lights  set  him  dreaming  of 
the  stars.  It  is  so  long  since  he  has  seen  the  stars !  They  are  not 
stars  .  .  .  the  city  stars. 

There  are  soldiers,  so  many  soldiers  .  .  .  going  to  kill  and  to 
be  killed.  The  populace  is  wild,  buoyant  and  alive.  Women  weep 
and  old  men  weep.  His  heartstrings  tighten,  but  not  through  pity. 
He  knows  them  not.  Never  has  he  known  them.  How  could  he 
pity  them? 

A  large  and  florid  officer  brushes  against  him  with  a  woman 
on  his  arm.  He  shrinks  unconsciously  at  the  sight  of  the  stout 
figure  of  the  man,  his  important  chest,  his  valiant  attitude. 

The  poet  listens  vaguely  to  the  officer's  farewell :  "Good-bye, 
little  one."  And  he  hears  the  words  that  have  no  meaning  for 
him:   "God  .  .  .  Fatherlrind  .  .  .  Glory.  .  .  ." 

She  is  left  alone.  She  is  not  weeping  like  the  other  women, 
and  there  is  no  look  of  pride  upon  her  face.  She  grieves  not;  she 
does  not  rejoice;  she  seems  astonished  .  .  .  dazed  ...  a  little 
frightened.  .  .  .  Piri  and  the  little  poet  look  at  one  another.  Their 
fingers  clutch.     She  gazes  at  him  piteously.'* 

"You  see  I  belong  somewhere  ...  to  someone  ...  I  lied  to 
you.  It  was  so  sweet  and  wondrous  to  believe  the  lie !  And  ye^-  .  .  . 
even  now  .  .  .  when  he  is  gone  ...  I  know  not  if  I  did  not  tell 
the  truth.  .  .  ." 

She  came  from  the  crowd  and  she  is  gone  into  the  crowd. 
And  yet  she  is  so  separate  from  them.  He  has  found  her  and  he 
has  lost  her.     It  is  all  too  terrible  to  understand. 

*         *         ♦ 

The  winter  drags.  Days  pass,  how  many  days!  The  little 
poet  drifts.  He  is  lost  and  he  cannot  sing.  He  can  neither  smile 
nor  sigh.  Has  he  come  into  the  storm  of  life?  Is  he  another 
spirit  on  the  battlefield?  Why  fight?  What  is  life?  Where  is  the 
battlefield?  Why  cannot  he  lie  down  upon  a  hillside  and  murmur 
to  himself?  He  had  joy  and  it  came  easily  to  him.  It  flowed 
through  him  like  water  flowing  down  a  hill.  Happiness  sang  in 
him  like  singing  water.  And  now  he  has  no  joy.  He  hears  that 
one  must  struggle  for  one's  joy.  It  seems  impossible  to  him. 
How  can  one  struggle  and  be  happy? 

What  is  a  poet  but  the  maker  of  works  for  the  ennobling  of 
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mankind?  A  voice  to  wail?  A  voice  to  conquer  and  to  exult  in 
victory?  Has  he  suffered  for  humanity?  Has  he  done  something 
to  soften  their  rude  lot?  He  knows  that  he  has  done  nothing.  He 
knows  that  he  can  do  nothing.  He  knows  not  whether  he  wishes 
to  do  anything. 

Life  passes  near  him  in  these  days.  It  does  not  even  singe 
him  with  its  flame.  He  retires  from  the  turmoil.  It  is  his  nature 
to  retire.  Life  can  have  no  hold  on  him.  Were  he  to  fling  himself 
into  the  furnace,  the  flame  would  not  even  scorch  him.  His  soul  is 
hard  and  pure  as  crystal — whiter  than  the  whitest  flame.  A  poet? 
He  is  no  prophet  and  no  doctor.  He  sings  not  of  the  world  to 
come;  he  sings  not  of  the  twilight  of  the  past.  He  destroys  not 
and  he  does  not  create.  He  does  not  heal ;  he  does  not  wound.  A 
little  fountain  in  a  little  wilderness.  He  has  lisped  of  birds  and 
swaying  reeds  in  words  that  had  a  meaning  to  him.  He  hears  not 
now  the  twitter  of  the  birds.  He  does  not  hear  the  whisper  of  the 
reeds.  He  does  not  scent  the  perfume  of  the  stars.  A  silent  mere 
in  a  malignant  forest. 

Strange  that  he  does  not  seek  for  Piri.  She  might  turn  the 
sighing  mere  into  a  laughing  fountain.  He  is  afraid  of  her.  She 
is  afraid  of  him.  Two  children,  lost  in  the  wood,  who  cannot  find 
each  other's  hands. 

One  day  he  finds  himself  outside  a  hospital.  There  is  yellow 
straw  upon  the  street.  Men  and  women  hush  their  voices  as  they 
pass;  even  the  carriages  smother  their  heavy  grumble.  It  is  an 
oasis  of  rest  among  the  turmoil.  He  returns  there  often  to  seek 
peace,  he  who  never  sought  peace  before. 

It  is  twilight  and  he  sees  Piri  coming  out  of  the  large  house. 
He  feels  the  pressure  of  her  little  fingers.  Then  she  goes.  They 
do  not  speak.  She  is  neither  glad  nor  sorrowful.  .How  well  they 
understand  each  other — how  well  they  know  those  things  which 
they  can  never  understand. 

He  never  seeks  to  follow  her.  Her  fingers  sometimes  are  cold. 
Sometimes  they  are  warm.  She  comes  and  then  she  goes.  It  is 
like  water  passing  underneath  a  bridge. 

Once  in  her  eye  he  sees  a  tear. 

"You  see  that  I  belong  to  someone." 

The  next  thing  that  he  sees  is  a  smile.  He  does  not  see  an- 
other tear.    Another  day  she  says  to  him : 

"I  shall  never  come  back.  Look  how  I  am  sad.  Am  I  not 
sad?     I  belong  to  no  one  now.     Where  shall  I  go?" 

The  little  poet  follows  her.  They  walk  together  .  .  .  they 
walk  .  .  .  they  walk  .  .  .  beyond  the  city  .  .  .  beyond  the  plains 
,  .  .  beyond  the  hills. 
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Kate  Smith 
Being  the  brief  experience  of  a  pioneer  woman  farmer 

PART  I 

JANUARY  5.  The  deed  names  me  owner  of  ten  acres.  The 
men  who  made  out  the  papers  speak  of  the  ten  acres  as  "raw 
land."  But  three  times  I  have  gone  forth  to  see  what  I  have 
bought,  and  from  the  edge  I  see  no  land  at  all.  Only  wilderness, 
sky,  hills,  gray  rugged  mountains.  The  sky  is  a  wonder  of  blue 
and  white  at  midday.  What  must  it  be  at  sunrise  and  in  the  even- 
ing? Some  day  I  shall  see.  The  hills  are  purple  with  deep  green 
folds.  The  mountains  are  gray  with  deep  blue  folds,  and  are  high 
and  majestic.  Eucalyptus  trees,  a  long  line  of  irregular  beauty, 
come  with  the  mountains.  They  stand  on  some  one  else's  land  I 
am  told,  but  nevertheless  I  own  what  I  see  of  them.  They  are  part 
of  the  day's  beauty  to  me.  The  wilderness  is  full  of  living  things.  I 
can  see  flashes  of  wings  and  hear  scurrying  feet  as  I  push  a  little 
way  into  the  brush. 

January  15.  I  must  penetrate  the  wilderness.  Four  times  I 
have  gone  out  from  the  hard  white  line  of  pavements  to  stand  on 
the  edge  and  plan  a  way  of  entering.    The  wilderness  must  go. 

February  20.  Fourteen  bobbing  turbans,  red,  once  white,'and 
lemon  color,  are  hacking  a  gateway.  Hindoos  with  white  teeth 
and  smooth  brown  skins  are  swinging  heavy  mattocks  and  axes 
under  the  direction  of  a  white  overseer.  They  laugh  and  talk  as 
they  work  in  a  cluster — all  but  one.  He  is  gray  and  tired-looking 
and  works  off  by  himself.  "The  best  is  yet  to  come — the  last  for 
which  the  first  was  made."  Yes,  but  not  for  the  poor!  Do  you 
think  he  would  say  so,  this  work-worn  old  man  with  a  dogged 
look?  Are  there  things  more  bitter  than  age  and  poverty?  What 
lessons  life  must  have  taught  that  give  such  stoicism  to  this  one, 
who,  old  and  poor,  works  grimly  on,  asking  no  favors?  The  old 
man  almost  made  me  forget  the  pleasant  ring  of  axes,  singing  an 
admission  to  the  wilderness,  and  the  picturesque  group  of  workers, 
turbans  nodding  in  the  high  brush  they  were  cutting. 

February  23.  The  overseer  tells  me  they  have  cleared  about 
five  acres.  It  is  enough.  I  shall  move  a  sleeping  place  on  some 
convenient  part  and  maybe  become  a  farmer.  They  have  spared 
the  oak  trees  and  bushes,  saved  the  greasewood  roots  for  fuel,  and 
piled  high  for  burning  all  the  heavy  growth  of  sage  and  chaparral. 

355 
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I  walk  in  and  out  among  the  high  heaps  and  tell  myself  I  shall 
be  a  pioneer  and  burn  it  oflf  when  I  come  out  to  live.  The  men 
were  all  carted  away  in  a  wagon,  and  as  it  rumbled  off  they  still 
chattered  and  their  white  teeth  still  flashed.  These  Hindoos  look 
singularly  unsophisticated,  and  yet  too  knowing,  like  pert,  irre- 
sponsible children.  The  old  man  has  gone.  I  asked  the  overseer. 
"He  was  too  old  to  work  well,"  he  said.  "No,  he  does  not  under- 
stand one  word  of  English.  You  couldn't  keep  him.  He  would 
not  work  here  alone.  Besides  he's  no  good.  He's  too  old." 
Nevertheless  I  wish  I  could  help  him.    Poor  old  age  is  so  pitiful. 

March  i.  Such  questioning  and  planning  and  bargaining!  I 
am  shopping  for  a  house.  A  dear  friend  with  a  head  packed  with 
ideas  and  a  nimble  pencil  has  sketched  his  drawing-board  full  of 
cottages.  We  began  with  four  rooms,  for  my  fastidious  self  could 
not  possibly  live  in  fewer.  But  the  very  first  general  estimate 
quite  shrank  our  notions.  Is  anyone  in  the  world  more  impractical 
than  a  teacher?  They  live  in  a  world  of  theories  and  are  so  pre- 
served in  an  atmosphere  of  authority  and  finality,  like  phosphorus 
under  water,  unless  they  are  pulled  violently  out  of  that  element 
once  in  awhile,  like  the  phosphorus,  they  never  know  a  really  live 
and  burning  moment.  I  may  starve  playing  at  farming,  but  at 
least  for  a  time  I  shall  burn. 

March  5.  The  pucker  string  of  my  purse  is  pulling  in  my 
plans  for  a  house.  It  is  squeezed  down  now  to  one  room  and  a 
kitchen.  Part  of  the  rawness  of  my  land  is  its  rockiness.  Like 
so  many  California  foothill  valleys,  this  one  is  bowlder-strewn. 
These  bowlders  make  beautiful  building  stones.  I  want  a  little 
stone  cottage.  In  another  week,  a  contractor  will  meet  me  on  my 
raw  land  and  we  will  talk  building  stones,  cottages,  cost  and  loca- 
tion. I  am  sadly  put  to  know  just  where  to  build.  '  The  only  trees, 
a  group  of  young  oaks,  are  on  the  lowest  corner  where  a  rocky 
arroyo  cuts  across,  that  with  winter  rain  becomes  an  intermittent 
stream.  The  high  land  seems  bleak,  since  the  Hindoos  took  away 
the  first  look  of  its  rawness. 

March  14.  We  met,  that  contractor  man  and  I.  I  live  and  I 
have  had  an  experience.  Owing  to  the  state  of  my  exchequer, 
frankly  explained  to  him,  he  advised  me  to  put  up  a  temporary 
house  of  wood,  which  I  shall  do,  in  the  meanwhile,  building  stone 
houses  of  whatever  size  pleases  me,  large  and  substantial,  small 
and  fantastic,  plain,  ornate,  with  turrets  and  courts,  deep  nooks 
and  broad  porches,  and  for  nothing  at  all  but  my  time  and  my 
fancy.  He  came  out  on  his  motorcycle,  that  work  of  the  devil, 
that  first  spits  and  protests,  then  lunges  exploding  forward  like 
a     shot    from    a    cannon.      Chug — chug — chug-chug-chug-chug- 
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chgchgchg-chchchchchchch — I  hear  it  panting  under  me  like  a 
great  beast,  beating  my  heart  up  into  my  throat  and  forcing  it  to 
race  with  its  own  bloodless  gas  -  drunk  engine,  while  we,  it  and  I, 
race  with  the  wind.  He  was  a  kindly  man,  an  every-day  flesh  and 
blood  being  who  gathered  flowers  for  his  wife,  without  the  great 
goggled  look  of  the  demons  who  beat  down  upon  me  in  the  streets  and 
shave  at  my  life  with  a  rush,  pounding  out  threats  at  my  slowness. 

I  missed  the  'bus  as  we  talked  about  stones,  and  so  when  he 
offered  the  hospitality  of  a  seat  on  the  rear  of  his  motorcycle,  in 
innocent  faith  I  accepted.  And  he  smiled  with  mild  blue  eyes,  and 
with  grave  courtesy  he  helped  me  to  mount.  In  years  past  I  had 
ridden  many  bicycle  miles,  so  very  confidently  I  balanced  on  the 
saddle,  got  a  grip  on  the  forward  end  of  it,  and  placed  my  feet  on 
the  balance  pedals  with  a  fine  feeling  of  a  lark.  He  touched 'up  a 
starter,  ran  along  a  few  rods,  then  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  we 
were  off.  We  started,  mind  you,  faster  than  ever  my  legs  had 
gone  round.  I  wanted  to  seize  him  about  the  neck  and  hang  there 
for  dear  life.  I  think  that  terror  of  our  flight  and  the  insecurity  of 
my  hand-hold  would  have  robbed  me  of  all  maidenly  modesty  and 
sent  my  arms  where  they  were  longing  to  go,  if  Providence  in  the 
guise  of  a  sand  stretch  had  not  intervened  and  sent  us  instead 
flying,  him  straight  ahead  and  me  to  the  right,  heels  over  head. 
It  was  Providence,  I  know,  for  though  the  devil's  machine  stayed 
with  me,  we  were  neither  of  us  hurt.  Could  I  do  anything  but 
reassure  him  by  climbing  on  again? 

The  road  was  smooth,  and  we  chtychtychtyed  off  in  a  whirl 
of  dust.  In  a  whirl  of  dust?  In  front  of  any  whirl  of  dust  that 
ever  could  rise.  Nothing  could  keep  up  with  us.  I  had  started 
jauntily  with  a  nosegay.  I  threw  it  away  to  seize  my  hat  that 
broke  from  tight  moorings  in  an  effort  to  join  the  wild  things  that 
danced  madly  behind  us.  How  I  longed  for  his  neck,  but  my 
hands  were  both  busy.  My  skirt  bellied  out  at  each  side  like 
bladders.  It  was  short  and  soon  lifted  higher,  then  flapped, 
flapped,  flapped,  like  crowing  roosters'  wings,  only  faster  and 
louder.  And  all  the  time  the  demon  conductor,  with  his  false 
gentle  face,  talked  over  his  shoulder  of  the  joys  of  "motor-sick- 
ling."  I  could  trust  my  tongue  only  to  monosyllabic  answers.  We 
horizontalled  round  a  corner.  I  caught  my  heart  in  my  teeth  as  I 
felt  the  sand  scraping  my  cheek  raw.  But  the  demon  conductor 
yelled  over  his  shoulder,  "You  take  corners  well  for  an  amateur," 
and  we  tore  on.  I  gave  up.  I  gulped  down  my  heart.  I  grew 
resigned.  I  took  my  life,  my  whole  busy  important  life,  in  my  two 
hands,  so  to  speak,  vowing  that  never,  never  again  would  I  be  deceived 
into  this  kind  of  infernal  dealings. 
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A  hill  rose  up  before  us.  "We'll  have  to  speed  up,  to  get  to 
the  top,"  the  demon  was  saying  and  he  ripped  open  something 
that  sent  the  ground  seething  under  us.  I  dared  not  look  at  it.  I 
fixed  my  glance  over  his  shoulder  at  the  highest  point  on  the  hill. 
I  grew  calm  with  the  calmness  in  the  presence  of  death.  He 
chatted  carelessly  of  forty,  forty-five,  fifty  miles  an  hour.  My 
skirt  was  draped  at  my  waist  like  sash  ends  still  flapping,  and  I 
looked  down  with  pride  to  note  that  all  passers-by  could  see  how 
well  stockings  matched  my  high  boots,  how  neatly  my  bloomers 
fitted  at  the  waist.  We  raced  by  street-cars,  around  people  on 
foot  who  bent  fearfully  at  the  knees.  I  gazed  over  his  shoulder  in 
fascination.  I  was  in  the  grip  of  the  demon,  completely  under  his 
spell.  I  wished  never  to  stop,  but  to  fly  flapping  on  forever  and 
ever. 

One  last  scrape  of  my  cheek  on  a  curve  and  we  stopped.  The 
change  was  too  great.  My  agony  was  like  that  of  a  resuscitated 
drowning  person.  I  sat  limp  on  my  perch,  hat  on  one  ear,  hair 
straying  wildy. 

"This  is  where  you  said  we  should  stop,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  and  smiled  without  sense.  I  got  down  on  the 
side-walk,  three  full  feet  shorter  than  I  had  been  an  hour  before, 
and  limp  and  loose-jointed.    I  pulled  my  hat  on  straight. 

"How  do  you  like  motor-sickling?" 

It  was  the  kindly-faced  man  with  the  pleasant  crinkles  about 
his  eyes  that  I  had  seen  in  the  wilderness  who  asked. 

"Thank  you,  very  much,"  I  said  in  husky  undertones.  "It  was 
a  great  experience.    I  shall  never  forget  it." 

March  20.  I  have  bought  a  ready-made  house.  It  has  two  tiny 
rooms,  one  thickness  of  wood,  brown  outside  and  in.  It  is  to  be 
taken  down  in  sections,  loaded  on  a  wagon  and  carted  to  the  coun- 
try. Yesterday  Bert  and  I  walked  back  and  forth  among  the  brush 
heaps,  choosing  where  it  shall  stand.  The  heaps  are  so  high  and 
so  close  together  that  choosing  was  difhcult.  An  unsightly  green 
barn  in  a  neighboring  field  forbids  the  high  ground.  Besides,  the 
eucalyptus  trees  are  too  near.  They  shut  out  half  the  mountains. 
A  small  clustered  live-oak  shall  shade  the  yard,  which  is  to  be 
neither  high  ground  nor  low. 

March  24.  Poor  little  brown  house !  The  eighteen  miles  from 
town  is  up,  up,  up,  all  the  way.  So  by  the  time  the  horse  had 
panted  often  it  was  past  dark.  The  last  part  of  the  way  was  so 
steep  that  half  of  the  load  had  to  be  taken  off  and  brought  in  a 
second  trip.  It  began  to  rain,  presently  to  pour.  The  water  came 
down  from  the  mountains  in  floods.  New  York  Avenue — such  is 
really  the  name — is  a  sandy,  rocky  water-way — in  California  speech, 
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a  wash,  and  soon  the  rain  proclaimed  it  as  such.  The  driver  man- 
aged to  find  the  corner  but  could  not  find  the  tree,  for  nine  o'clock 
and  blackness  had  joined  the  flooding  avenue  to  welcome  him.  A 
neighbor,  the  owner  of  the  green  barn,  brought  a  lantern,  and  on 
a  high  gravelly  side  of  the  road  they  unloaded  my  house.  There 
it  lay,  a  wet  disconsolate  heap  of  brown  square  sections.  The  sun 
shines  to-day  and  to-morrow  it  is  to  be  set  together  again. 

March  25.  ''House  of  cards"  I  kept  thinking  as  I  watched  my 
castle  rise.  It  seems  I  have  set  up  many  such  houses  in  miniature, 
only  I  failed  to  pin  them  so  neatly  together,  and  so  they  fell.  The 
clouds  and  wind  have  played  a  mad  game  of  tag  to-day.  When 
the  men  came  out  with  me  to  set  up  the  house,  the  day  was  fair 
and  shining.  Piece  by  piece  they  began  to  carry  it  back  from  the 
road.  A  great  pile  of  brush,  higher  than  the  house,  marked  the 
building  site.  They  set  it  afire,  and  it  blazed  and  roared  out  a  bois- 
terous song  of  times  gone  by  and  pleasant  days  to  come.  Before 
the  ashes  were  cool,  the  men  laid  out  the  underpinning.  I  feared 
my  house  of  cards  would  fall  all  too  soon  on  such  a  rising,  but 
even  as  we  argued,  the  first  game  of  tag  ended  in  the  dash  of  a 
great  cloud  to  earth.  The  driving  shower  sent  us  all  three  to 
squat  under  a  section  of  brown  house  that  leaned  against  the  oak. 
Thus  I  entertained  my  first  guests,  who  were  frankly  interested 
only  in  each  other  and  their  exchange  of  smokes. 

It  cleared  again.  The  floor  was  laid.  Uprights  and  cross 
pieces  fell  into  waiting  iron  pockets.  The  green-blue  hills  grew 
black.  I  saw  slanting  lines  driving  against  them,  and  fled  to  my 
shelter.  The  slanting  lines  moved  rushing  across  the  valley,  cov- 
ered the  floor  with  an  inch  of  fine  hail,  beat  loudly  upon  our  re- 
treat, and  then  vanished  as  the  sun  came  sternly  from  behind  the 
scurrying  clouds.  The  men  scraped  the  hail  from  the  floor  with  a 
piece  of  scantling,  and  hurried  to  set  the  sides  in  place. 

Only  half  of  my  house  up,  I  grew  so  cold  I  had  to  walk  to  the 
car  and  go  home.  Several  times  in  the  four  miles  the  wind  again 
won  the  game  andT  stood  under  trees  with  other  out-door  crea- 
tures while  the  clouds  pattered  down. 

March  27.  Moving  day !  What  pride  have  I  ?  My  city  train- 
ing all  laid  aside  I  needs  must  ride  upon  the  high  seat  of  a  green 
farm  wagon  behind  a  slow  -  footed  plow  -  horse  that  hauled  my 
goods  and  chattels  from  the  town.  Water  pipes  rattling,  barrels 
and  boxes  of  hardware,  chairs  and  tables,  bedding  and  groceries, 
the  driver  and  I,  we  plodded  through  the  streets  and  along  the 
highway  together.  O,  how  slow  it  was.  I  might  better  have 
walked,  only  it  seemed  a  rite,  an  initiation  ceremony,  as  it  were. 
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to  sit  humped  upon  that  high  green  seat,  and  nod  to  all  passers-by 
and  so  to  enter  my  country  estate. 

Diligent  Little  Sister  Bert,  meanwhile  awaiting  me,  had 
kindled  a  fire  that  threatened  the  country-side.  Anxious  to  make  a 
great  showing,  she  lighted  a  dozen  or  more  piles  of  dry  brush  all 
at  one  time.  They  were  slow  in  starting,  but  presently  burst  into 
roaring  flames  and  blew  back  into  the  sage  brush.  She  has  a  steady 
head  and  a  strong  arm,  and  she  beat  back  the  little  catching  blazes. 
But  her  strong  arm  was  not  strong  enough,  so,  near  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  she  called  a  neighbor  to  the  rescue.  He  is  a  strapping 
young  fellow,  and  soon,  working  together,  they  beat  all  the  burn- 
ing back  out  of  the  brush.  She  has  had  her  lesson.  She  could  not 
be  convinced  that  fires  would  spread  so  easily.  When  the  men 
who  cleared  said  it  was  dangerous  to  burn,  she  made  her  usual 
comment,  "Nobody  can  tell  me." 

March  28.  All  the  whole  country  alone  at  night !  The  thought 
was  too  much  for  me  on  moving  day.  So  I  yielded  to  Bert's  per- 
suasion when  evening  came  and  walked  down  to  the  car  with  her 
and  back  to  my  city  world.  But  this  morning  the  first  'bus  car- 
ried me  out  again.  Brown  corduroys,  a  jumper,  high  boots,  an 
enveloping  five  cent  hat — that  is  my  uniform.  The  day's  work 
has  put  one  pair  of  motorman's  cotton  gloves  to  the  bad.  Six 
mountainous  brush  heaps  that  nearly  hid  the  house  have  gone 
their  noisy  way  in  flames.  And  now,  unburied,  my  little  house 
looks  high  up  in  the  air.  The  slope  of  the  ground  has  the  front 
end  standing  on  thin  bare  legs  at  least  three  feet  above  the  ground, 
while  the  rear  door  is  a  good  step  for  a  long-legged  person. 

March  29.  It  would  not  have  hurt  him.  I  wrestled  with  stove 
pipes  for  an  hour,  broke  a  pair  of  snips  cutting  at  a  seam,  and 
decided  I  was  stupid  when  I  could  not  make  it  fit.'  My  neighbor 
came  by,  the  pilot  of  yesterday,  and  stopped  for  a  chat.  It  was 
cold  and  I  suggested  that  I  needed  help  in  putting  up  my  stove. 
He  invited  me  to  their  house.  It  was  hospitable.  But  I  wanted  a 
fire  and  not  company.  Since  this  is  to  be  my  first  night  alone  in 
the  large  wild  world,  not  for  a  great  deal  would  I  leave  my  own  fire- 
side, fireless  and  chill  though  it  is.  He  will  come  in  the  morning 
to  fit  the  pipe  outside  and  in.  Meanwhile  I  shiver  and  hasten  to 
bed.  My  mattress  is  too  long  and  too  wide  for  the  built-in  bed* 
I  must  remake  it  in  the  morning  while  my  deliberate  neighbor  con- 
nects up  my  heating  apparatus.  Wonder  whether  I  can  acquire 
the  unhurried  way  of  this  countryside.     It  looks  worth  having. 

March  30.  It  was  dampish  to-day,  which  made  it  fine  for  day 
labor.  With  rocks  and  to  spare,  I  decided  to  wall  in  my  under- 
pinning.    Result.     Sore  arm  muscles,  skinned  hands,  broken  back, 
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dressed-up  looking  house.  It  is  no  lady's  task,  even  when  done  in 
a  spirit  of  high  art,  with  an  eye  for  color  and  shape  in  the  selec- 
tion of  stones.  Beauties  they  are,  with  shadings  of  gray  relieved 
with  occasional  pink,  black,  and  white,  and  with  flat-fluted,  green 
lichens,  which  I  hope  will  not  wrinkle  up  and  disappear.  For  all 
my  aches  it  is  hardly  half  done. 

March  31.  I  brought  a  small  pick  out  from  home.  Not  that 
I  can  use  it  right  away.  My  arms  are  bulgy  in  new  places  and 
sore.  Writing  on  blackboards  seems  not  to  have  developed  them 
properly  for  heaving  stones.  My  new  wooden  wheelbarrow  ap- 
peared in  exactly  nine  pieces  and  a  bag  of  bolts  and  nuts.  I  had 
no  idea  it  would  be  dissected  in  so  thorough  a  manner.  The  stove- 
pipe episode  made  me  sit  down  with  determination  and  the  nine 
pieces.  Nor  did  I  rise  till  it  stood  ready  for  tight  screwing.  Five 
times  and  four  ways  I  set  it  together,  but  I'm  proud;  for  it  wheels; 
and  it  looks  right ;  and  I've  learned  to  use  my  hands. 

April  3.  A  wheelbarrow  is  a  nasty  thing,  though  useful. 
Think  I  would  like  a  boy's  express  wagon  better  for  hauling  roots 
to  a  stack  and  transporting  heavy  stones.  It  would  not  hump  my 
shoulders,  nor  stretch  already  uncommonly  long  arms. 

Everywhere  yellow  wall-flowers  are  in  bloom.  They  are  nod- 
ding clusters  of  sunlit  fragrance. 

April  8.  A  day-and-a-half  in  bed  at  home.  That  is  what  comes 
of  jumping  too  hastily  from  English  classics  and  the  voice  of  verbs 
to  pick,  wheelbarrow  and  rake !  Twelve  huge  bonfires  in  one  day 
did  "it,"  "it"  being  a  nervous  headache.  But  they  cleared  the  way 
for  my  good-hearted  neighbor  to  lay  the  water-pipe  to  the  house. 
Now  I  do  not  have  to  carry  water  from  the  road.  I  raked  and 
cleared  about  the  brush-piles  before  and  while  they  burned  to 
keep  from  setting  the  whole  country-side  afire  until  my  fingers 
refused  to  open  and  my  arms  to  unbend.  They  cramped.  I  was 
so  interested  in  what  I  was  doing  that  that  was  the  first  intimation 
I  had  that  I  was  tired.  I  came  in  and  sat  by  the  window.  Pre- 
sently I  heard  a  roar  and  looked  out  to  see  what  made  it.  Two 
more  heaps  had  caught  and  were  voicing  their  delight.  Cramp  or 
no  cramp  I  had  to  dash  out  and  throw  dirt  on  the  edges.  Then  I 
called  my  pipe-laying  friend  to  the  rescue  and  left  him  in  charge. 

April  10.  Some  of  the  stones  of  my  foundation  are  so  big 
I  had  to  set  the  wheelbarrow  on  edge,  knock  them  against  it,  and 
catch  it  at  a  level  as  they  fell  together.  Then  lifting  the  legs  above 
the  ground,  I  let  Mr.  Wheelbarrow  run  away  with  me  down  the 
hill — having  been  careful  to  get  them  from  the  up  part  of  the  slope 
— and  dump  them  where  I  wanted  them.  Bert  says  the  effect  is 
comparable  in  massiveness  only  to  the  San  Pedro  breakwater.   Bert 
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was  out  for  a  day  and  we  engineered  flat  stones  into  steps  on  two 
sides  of  the  porch.  We  feel  particularly  boastful  over  a  double 
step  on  the  high  side.  It  is  smooth,  broad  and  firm.  Six  fires  a  day 
is  my  present  allowance.  The  country  side  is  brilliant  with  can- 
terbury bells,  scarlet  bugler  and  white  forget-me-nots. 

April  12.  Poor  little  furry  things.  When  I  lighted  the  bon- 
fires to-day  a  field  mouse  ran  from  heap  to  heap.  I  cleared  away 
a  huge  rat's  nest  from  my  yard  live-oak.  It  was  at  least  six  feet 
high,  built  of  twigs,  leaves,  and  sticks.  The  rat  was  not  at  home 
when  I  reached  his  fibre-lined  inner  court.  I  think,  though,  I  saw 
him  perched  in  a  tree  near  by,  hiding  against  the  trunk,  and  twitch- 
ing his  whiskers  at  me. 

I  trimmed  up  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  so  I  can  get  under  it. 
The  oaks  hereabouts  grow  in  clusters.  I  left  six  in  the  group  I 
call  the  tree. 

Rabbits,  big  and  little,  sage,  cotton-tail,  and  jack,  jump  in  and 
out  of  the  brush,  and  when  I  am  not  too  noisy,  come  out  into  the 
open.  Frightened,  they  have  a  most  insane  way  of  jumping  wildly 
back  and  forth  in  little  triangles,  nervously  scattering  sand  and 
leaves  with  their  feet. 

April  20.  Bert  and  I  have  built  wooden  steps  at  the  front  and 
a  4  by  10  platform  at  the  back.  Our  first  carpentry!  It  is  firm 
and  neat.     Did  not  miss  a  single  nail ! 

April  24.  Have  graduated  from  apprenticeship  in  rough  lum- 
ber to  cabinet-making  with  dressed.  Built  a  little  cabinet  for 
linen  and  toilet  articles,  not  having  as  yet  foregone  the  use  of  these 
luxuries.  It  fills  me  with  puflfs  of  pride.  All  except  one  door 
whose  upper  edge  is  not  quite  straight.  But  that  is  hidden  under 
the  projecting  top  so  that  only  an  old  maid  like  myself  could 
notice  it.  Ah,  that  school-room  precision !  How  it  gets  into  one's 
veins !  That  is,  every  one's  except  the  ones  for  whom  it  is  culti- 
vated, and  they  abjure  it  with  an  energy  that  is  the  joy  of  youth. 

April  2y,  What  tricks  the  light  plays  in  the  valley!  To-day 
has  been  one  of  drifting  draperies.  Clouds  lighter  and  filmier  than 
finest  gauze  have  dipped  to  the  mountain  tops,  clung  softly,  then 
dreamed  off  and  up,  leaving  for  the  moment  a  caressing  fragment 
of  white  to  float  from  hollow  to  hollow.  The  eucalyptus  have  been 
dark  against  the  blue  of  the  range.  As  I  lay  on  the  couch  I  saw^ 
two  far-away  trees  standing  quite  alone  change  suddenly  from 
the  black-green  they  were  wearing  to  living  light.  Even  as  they 
were  touched  by  magic  they  began  to  fade  and  the  light  flew  to  a 
nearer  group  of  fresh  green  fruit  trees  and  slanted  through  them 
in  a  long  gleaming  shaft  that  was  not  yellow  nor  any  color  but  just 
light,  until  one  looked  to  the  somber  gray  of  the  sky,  the  black  of 
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the  eucalyptus,  then  back  again,  and  the  shaft  gleamed  golden. 
Then  it  crept  down  the  valley,  gilding  a  sage  stalk  here,  tipping  a 
sumach  there,  and  then — it  was  gone. 

A  heavy  gray-white  mist  curtain  has  cut  the  range  squarely, 
all  but  one  peak.  That  one  is  thinly  veiled.  Back  and  forth,  up 
and  down,  out  and  in,  swings  its  film  of  mist,  concealing  nothing, 
but  urging  the  eucalyptus  line  forward  till  it  presses  against  my 
boundary.  Fuming  and  turning,  it  grows  thicker  and  promises 
soon  to  be  a  heavy  white  background  for  the  trees,  with  the  moun- 
tains gone  completely.  Overhead  is  rain  gray,  but  down  the  val- 
ley out  toward  the  world  shines  a  patch  of  yellow  sky  glorying  in 
the  last  look  of  the  sun  that  has  deserted  us. 

April  28.  Back  of  yesterday's  wall  of  mist  the  wind  king  was 
at  work.  He  it  must  have  been  who  dropped  the  heavy  white  pall 
in  front  of  his  work-shop.  There  in  a  cleft  in  the  mountains  he 
made  a  mighty  compound  that  presently  escaping,  revelling  in  its 
power,  flung  back  the  curtain,  tattered  it  to  scurrying  bits  that  fled 
far  away  and  out  of  sight,  leaving  the  valley  flooded  in  whitest 
moonlight.  All  things  in  the  valley  swung  out  their  arms,  bending 
and  swaying  in  their  places  or  dancing  in  wild  whorls  up  and  down, 
then  away,  away !  The  windows  tore  and  squeaked  on  their  hinges, 
the  blinds  flapped  loose,  the  house  of  cards  shuddered,  but  it  stood. 

This  morning  the  air  is  clear  enough  to  show  every  fold  in  the 
mountains.  I  peer  toward  a  blue  cleft  to  see  if  the  wind  king 
watches  his  ministers  racketing  and  tossing  all  things  below  him, 
lifting  high  columns  of  dust,  making  the  trees  bend  their  tips  to 
the  earth  in  sign  of  submission,  and  dancing  the  loose  leaves  in  an 
ecstasy  of  entertainment.  But  I  cannot  see  him  where  he  broods 
and  plans  and  incites,  only  a  misty  shifting  shadow  that  perhaps 
is  his,  and  a  depth  of  blue  that  may  be  a  bit  of  his  mantle. 

April  30.  A  motley  band  of  goats  overran  my  cleared  patch  to- 
day. They  came  blatting  and  stumping  along  on  their  little  wooden 
legs,  flicking  their  tails  and  looking  silly  and  wise  with  their  beards 
and  square  foreheads.  Several  must  investigate  my  tub  of  water, 
to  do  which  they  jumped  stiffly  up  on  my  back  porch.  One  black  one, 
more  impudent  and  curious  than  the  rest,  stood  upon  his  hind  legs, 
butted  against  the  door,  and  peered  in  through  the  upper  half  of 
the  glass.  When  I  answered  his  insistence,  he  looked  me  over  curi- 
ously, shook  his  beard  at  me  and  trotted  away. 

His  owner,  a  long  gaunt  man,  ragged-hair  like  his  goats,  also 
looked  at  me  curiously  and  in  broken,  guttural  voice  asked  who 
owned  the  place.  Was  I  alone?  No  man?  No  husband?  Hcj 
shook  his  head  doubtfully.  Too  bad !  He  looked  sharply  from  his 
fringed  face  and  asked  whether  I  could  not  get  some  one  to  stay 
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with  me.  He  did  not  understand  my  smile  and  turned  away  with 
a  puzzled  look  to  make  harsh  sounds  to  his  goats,  and  to  send  his 
dog  helpers  after  them.  Then  he  circled  with  a  long,  loose  arm. 
"They  can  eat?"  I  nodded  and  he  went  shouting  gruffly  away. 

He,  too,  lives  alone,  but  that  is  not  strange.  Only  I  am 
strange !  How  alike  we  people  are  in  our  way  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  the  other  fellow,  in  our  belief  in  the  rightness  of  our  own 
methods !  Goat  man,  teacher,  scientist,  farmer's  boy,  each  one 
ready  to  advise  the  other,  all  seeking  blindly  the  road  to  content, 
the  way  of  fulfilment,  yet  ready  to  wonder  at  the  other's  unseeing 
way! 

May  I.  My  pile  of  grease  wood  roots  is  really  mountainous. 
There  is  a  trick  in  that  trade  too.  If  you  pile  them  straight  and 
high  and  then  try  to  lift  the  handles  of  the  barrow,  no  matter  how 
tight  the  pack,  the  first  unevenness  makes  the  pyramid  begin  to 
totter.  The  right  way  is  to  have  them  lean  toward  the  handle, 
just  ready  to  topple,  seize  the  handle  quickly  and  start  more  quickly. 
You  may  get  a  whack  on  the  head,  but  that  is  only  another  chas- 
tener  of  the  spirit,  a  lesson  in  the  school  of  agility. 

May  6,  Bert  came  out  from  town  with  the  present  of  a  dozen 
eucalyptus  trees,  little  fellows  about  fifteen  inches  tall.  I  decided 
to  plant  them  on  the  west  line  so  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be 
there  for  sunset  curtain  drops.  A  straggling  group  off  in  the 
western  sky  have  long  been  our  delight  at  home.  But  where  was  the 
west  line?  It  lay  as  yet  undiscovered  in  the  virgin  wilderness. 
We  grew  excited  with  the  feeling  of  explorers  and  pathfinders. 
Armed  with  a  two-edged  mattock  and  a  sharp  hatchet,  we  set  out. 
One  day  I  had  pushed  about  in  the  brush  and  found  the  corner 
post.  This  day  we  were  to  blaze  a  trail  to  it.  A  lone  oak  tree 
rears  almost  due  west,  my  sunset  oak  it  is,  and  toward  this  we 
began  to  hack,  to  chop,  and  to  grub.  Oh,  but  we  made  the  merry 
woodland  ring!  The  sage  and  other  bushes  are  easy,  but  the 
greasewood  roots  are  hard  enough  to  make  the  mattock  rebound 
with  a  metallic  sound.  We  worked  in  about  two  minute  shifts 
with  five  minute  intervals  for  laughing  and  breathing.  But  in  two 
hours  time  we  had  a  wide  path  to  the  corner.  Then  it  was  to  find 
the  line.  When  the  valley  was  plotted,  the  first  drawing  must 
have  been  made  on  cloth,  and  just  as  it  was  drawn  all  quite  prop- 
erly at  right  angles,  someone  jerked  the  corners,  for  all  the  lots  ate 
diagonals,  which  makes  lines  in  the  wilderness  somewhat  hard  to 
find;  Bert  was  invited  to  go  to  the  north  corner,  which  is  marked 
by  a  stone  wall,  and  take  with  her  the  longest  stalk  of  a  Spanish 
dagger  that  was  to  be  found. 

Just  as  she  got  her  hat  with  a  red  bandana  hoisted  on  this 
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flagstaff  and  with  a  croak  in  the  throat  like  a  cuckoo  clock  began 
to  "ooh-ooh"  to  me,  it  began  to  rain.  My  business  was  to  do  the 
scientific  sighting  and  to  set  up  a  stick  between  us  to  indicate 
where  to  plant.  Rain  or  no  rain,  it  had  to  be  done.  I  could  see 
from  occasional  places  her 'hat  held  fifteen  or  more  feet  above  the 
ground.  I  dodged  and  sighted  and  ran  and  replaced,  while  the 
rain  slanted  across  little  Bertie  standing  like  an  outdoor  caryatid 
holding  aloft  a  sopping  emblem  of  freedom.  With  three  sticks  to 
decide  the  line,  I  called  to  her  to  go  to  the  house.  Not  much ! 
She  came  tearing  back  through  the  brush  and  we  planted.  Our 
skirts  got  heavy.  We  took  them  off.  In  bloomers  and  jumpers, 
water  slushing  about  in  our  boots,  we  picked  rocks  away  and  dug 
places  for  the  trees.  At  six  o'clock,  the  path  cut  between  the  last 
two  trees,  we  came  dripping  to  the  house.  And  then  the  sun  came 
out  to  set. 

May  14.  Life  without  a  bathroom  is  not  to  be  endured.  I 
have  built  one.  A  simple  device,  costing  eighty  cents,  consisting  of 
a  wooden  frame  built  on  the  end  of  the  platform  porch  extended 
for  that  purpose,  and  seven  yards  of  brown  canvas  sewed  together 
in  six  foot  lengths  and  fastened  to  the  frame  with  hooks  and  rings. 
A  rubber  hose  with  shower  attachment,  and  a  good  sized  tub — my 
wash  tub — to  stand  in !  To  be  sure,  I  froze  to  death  and  wept  in 
agony  of  the  flesh  this  morning  over  the  iciness  of  the  water,  but 
at  noon  when  the  sun  has  touched  the  pipes  for  several  hours,  it  is 
heavenly.  Also  I  seem  to  have  started  a  fashion.  Two  neighbors, 
admiring,  have  adopted  the  plan. 

May  9.  "The  bees  are  killing  the  drones  to  beat  the  banxi — a 
pretty  sure  sign  of  a  storm.  And  yet  the  weather  looks  clear."  A 
bee-keeper  who  made  this  prophecy  is  my  neighbor  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  His  house  quite  fascinates  me.  One  small  room  is  tidy 
kitchen  with  well  blacked  stove  and  shining  kettles;  is  bedroom 
with  white  spread  bed  curtained  by  skins  of  king  snake,  rattler, 
red  racer,  skunk,  coyote,  squirrel,  lynx,  dangling  in  irregular  line 
above  the  end  and  side ;  is  music  room  with  a  fragmentary  guitar 
and  a  pile  of  music  heaped  in  the  corner.  There  you  have  him — a 
gentle  white-haired  man  with  the  kindest  of  smiles  who  tells  enter- 
taining stories  of  his  bees,  while  he  robs  them  of  honey,  rich, 
golden  and  more  fragrant  than  any  from  Hymettus,  honey  made 
from  "wild  lilac,  sage  and  filaree."  For  diversion  he  tans  the  skins 
of  all  creatures  luckless  enough  to  fall  into  his  hands  or  to  be 
brought  by  the  neighbors,  to  a  softness  a  tanner  might  envy.  And 
betimes  he  composes.  The  bridge  lies  flat  upon  his  guitar,  the 
neck  is  sprung,  and  a  piece  is  out  of  the  body,  but  he  pats  it  ten- 
derly and  "will  soon  have  it  working  again."    He  sang  in  a  pleasant 
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tenor  a  melody  it  had  pleased  his  fancy  to  fit  to  doggerel  that 
amused  him.  It  amused  me,  too.  Who  would  not  have  smiled  at 
"I  love  them,  dear  enamelled  cheeks"  anywhere,  but  out  here  in 
the  great  open  what  silliness  it  sounded !  I  trailed  about  among 
his  boxes,  making  the  acquaintance  of  queens,  interested  in  the 
wrath  of  disturbed  workers,  and  enjoying  his  skill  in  moving  among 
them.  My  bucket  is  full  of  liquid  gold.  I  love  to  have  it,  but  I  do 
not  care  to  eat  it.  It  is  for  my  friends.  Some  bought  before  and 
hidden  away  in  a  cool  place  is  turned  to  candy. 

May  19.  All  day  I  have  been  an  inert  observer,  sensuously 
alive  to  everything  outdoors,  playing  peeping  Tom  from  my  couch 
that  commands  three  open  windows.  The  wind  has  hurried  in 
from  the  valley  below  to  fondle  the  glossy  new  leaves  of  the  live 
oak;  and  how  she  has  fluttered  at  his  touch  and  turned  about  to 
show  off  her  pink  tips  and  her  gay  tasseled  trimmings.  The  world 
is  full  of  color  and  odor.  The  prickly  phlox  is  vying  with  the  canon 
lilac  for  queen  of  the  open  spaces. 

Why  this  rarely  beautiful  valley  should  have  been  so  com- 
pletely forgotten  is  a  daily  wonder  to  me.  By  either  road,  it  is 
barely  fifteen  easily  accessible  miles  from  town.  A  scant  handful 
of  houses;,  half  of  these  empty,  cluster  near  the  store,  and  half  a 
dozen  more  lie  scattered  throughout  the  eight  miles  of  length,  only 
one  or  two  with  gardens  or  other  sign  of  cultivation.  For  the 
rest,  acres  of  undisturbed  and  forgotten  wilderness. 

May  20.  The  change  is  a  good  one.  I  have  moved  my  table 
under  the  window  so  that  I  lose  no  time  while  at  the  task  of  eat- 
ing. Just  now  a  quail  pattered  within  twenty-five  feet  of  me,  his 
topknot  pointing  the  direction  of  his  hurry.  Behind  him,  English 
fashion,  came  his  demure  little  hen.  I  whistled  a  long  low  note 
and  he  climbed  for  a  second  on  a  rock.  He  was  a  pretty  sight 
with  his  buff  waistcoat  trimmed  with  orange  and  speckled  in  front, 
his  slaty  coat  and  black  head  trimmings.  For  all  his  gayness,  he 
knows  and  so  does  she,  that  his  little  hen  is  the  really  important 
member  of  the  family.  A  cock  more  or  less  is  only  a  cock  more 
or  less,  but  now  a  hen  quail  means  a  family  soon.  So  while  he 
stands  on  his  watch  tower  looking  about  for  danger,  she  feeds 
busily  on,  or  hides  close  to  the  earth.  She  is  so  round  and  fat  that 
her  head  looks  almost  too  small  to  supply  her  puffy  body.  No^ 
wonder  she  keeps  it  so  busy  peck,  pecking;  it  must  be  nearly  time 
for  her  to  hide  away.  I  can  hardly  wait  to  see  her  when  she  comes 
proudly  but  fearfully  forth  with  her  troop  of  little  brown  puffs. 

Even  as  I  write,  a  little  fly-catching  bird  with  tousled  head 
came  beating  against  the  screen.  I  felt  myself  to  be  a  hateful 
creature,  for  I  thought  he  had  hurt  himself  in  trying  to  fly  straight 
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through  the  room,  the  windows  being  opposite  each  other.  How- 
ever, he  flew  back  and  tilted  up  and  down  upon  a  sage  stalk. 
Presently  he  darted  in  zigzags  close  to  the  ground,  then  back  to 
the  sage  with  a  moth  so  large  in  his  beak  it  had  to  be  swallowed 
in  several  gulps.  The  moth  safely  down,  he  kept  alert  watch.  A 
fly  rested  on  the  screen  and  quick  as  a  flash  he  beat  against  it 
once  more.  Three  times  he  has  come  to  the  window  and  taken  a 
fly,  to  which  he  is  more  than  welcome,  as  I  am  prejudiced  against 
his  tidbit.    I  like  his  tousled  head ;  it  gives  him  a  boyish  look. 

May  25.  Virgin  soil  indeed !  A  base  misuse  of  virgin  it  seems 
when  one  wrestles  with  the  rocks.  But  virgin  truly  in  its  beautiful 
quality  and  rich  promise.  My  first  garden  is  in,  a  family  truck 
patch  I  believe  they  uglily  call  it.  Beans,  peas,  carrots,  lettuce,  at 
the  first  planting.  It  is  only  ten  by  forty  feet,  though  it  represents 
many  hours  of  digging.  So  many  roots  and  rocks  there  were  that 
nothing  but  strong  patience  as  well  as  strong  muscles  could  have 
transformed  it.  My  arms  are  hard  as  a  doll-baby's.  I  shall  have 
to  hurry  my  fence  up  before  my  seeds  hurry  up,  else  the  bunnies 
that  daily  cavort  about  my  place  will  be  the  only  beneficiaries  of 
all  my  labor, 

May  30.  Chicken  wire  is  refractory  stuf?.  It  has  a  most  goodly, 
rather  say  badly,  share  of  the  enraging  perversity  of  all  inanimate 
things.  If  I  worked  with  it  long  or  often  one  of  two  things  would 
happen.  Either  I  would  acquire  a  temper  control  that  is  perfect  or 
I  should  take  to  biting  on  provocation.  For  by  the  time  I  have 
stretched  a  three-foot  length  trim  and  snug  and  am  prepared  to 
staple  it  down,  and  instead  find  it  writhing  and  turning  out  of  my 
hand,  and  the  hammer  coming  down  just  then  to  fasten  it  so  that 
I  have  to  take  inch  tucks  all  along  the  edge,  I  am  in  no  mood  for 
prayer.  Nor  do  I  like  its  ugly  way  of  twisting  up  suddenly  to  rake 
a  great  gash  across  my  arm  wherever  it  has  a  loose  wire.  But  my 
little  fence  is  up,  and  my  soul  and  self-respect  were  both  saved  by 
the  three  town  people  who  came  in  time  to  help  dig  the  last  post 
holes  and  put  stones  along  the  edges  so  the  rabbits  cannot  crawl 
under.  And  it  is  not  an  addition  to  the  place,  either.  It  looks 
sadly  amateurish  and  woman-done  with  its  sumach  posts  and  tucked 
and  billowing  wire. 

June  9.  Pest !  The  rabbits  have  found  and  eaten  at  my  trees. 
They  have  revelled  in  my  garden.  That's  what  comes  of  listening 
to  city  allurements.  But  haven't  they  a  right?  Who  is  the  in- 
truder in  this  wilderness?  Who  is  the  despoiler  of  forage,  the 
disturber  of  peace?  Not  they.  But  they  might  have  left  my  trees, 
my  little,  happy,  inoffensive  trees.  They  were  not  good  eating  any 
way.     They  bit  them  off  in  sheer  wantonness  of  spirit  and  left 
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them  on  the  ground.  Six  still  stand,  and  those  I've  hooped  in  with 
barrel  staves.  The  buckets  of  water  I  have  carried !  It  makes  my 
arms  ache  to  think  of  it. 

June  II.  A  poet  came  to-day.  An  exponent  of  some  attuned 
philosophy.  It  seems  that  even  they  fail  to  find  loveliness  where  it 
is  loveliest  when  they  are  hungry.  He  grumped  at  the  distance, 
nearly  jumped  out  of  the  bone-racking  stage  in  a  fit  of  impatience, 
was  ungraciousness  itself  all  the  way  up  the  hill,  and  like  a  wilful 
boy  found  pleasure  only  in  throwing  stones  at  things  and  trying  to 
hit  targets  and  tin  cans  with  my  six-shooter.  I  failed  to  read  his 
symptoms  till  we  came  back  with  a  bucketful  of  honey  from  the 
bee  man's.  When  I  said  it  should  be  hot  biscuit  and  honey  for 
lunch,  he  protested  so  at  the  biscuit  that  at  last,  knowing  him  for 
a  Southerner  and  so  a  hot-bread  lover,  when  he  peevishly  said  it 
would  be  too  long  to  wait,  I  knew  he  was  hungry.  He  had  come 
without  breakfast.  I  made  the  biscuit  in  a  jiffy,  and  over  them,  a 
five-egg  omelet,  wine,  and  honey,  his  spirits  began  to  bubble  and 
he  became  once  more  poet,  philosopher  and  preacher. 

June  12.  Face  to  face  with  myself.  "The  great  terror  of  a 
place  like  this  is  not  its  isolation,  nor  any  harmful  things  that  be- 
long to  it  or  in  it,  but  the  fact  that  here  one  may  come  upon  him- 
self, face  to  face  with  himself." — So  a  friend  to-day.  What  better 
thing  can  be  than  that  occasionally  we  face  ourselves.  "Terror?" 
Never.  Unpleasant?  Yes,  probably  for  most  of  us.  As  a  searcher 
of  hearts,  a  stripper  of  shams,  a  finder  of  realities,  the  hill-hemmed 
wilderness  is  doing  its  work.  It  is  a  joyous  experience.  The  ugly 
little  false  ambitions  for  higher  pay,  for  showier  position,  hateful 
petty  jealousies,  skulk  away  and  are  lost.  Life,  the  modern  city 
sort,  can  stand  so  much  stripping  and  then  it  shines  forth  a  glow- 
ing wonderful  thing,  to  be  fashioned  with  trembling  hands,  eyes 
luminous,  heart  beating  high,  one's  every  sense  on  edge  and  mind 
alert  to  fulfill  the  trust.  And  this  the  trust.  To  be  at  peace,  and 
every  day  so  to  live  that  happiness  is  given  to  others.  So  simple 
and  so  difficult.  But  solitude  lays  a  grave  snare  even  as  it  helps. 
No,  not  solitude,  but  selfishness.  For  in  solitude,  this  wilderness 
solitude,  the  better  understanding  that  comes,  the  peace  that  ema- 
nates from  the  hills,  that  is  whispered  from  the  flowers,  that  comes 
breathing  from  the  trees,  may  prove  a  lotus  blossom  and  lull  to 
forgetfulness  of  others.  The  great  cry  of  life  is  Give !  And  then, 
Give!  So  only  is  it  beautiful  and  perfect.  And  to  give  one  must 
be  with  others.  So  the  wilderness  must  be  only  a  refuge,  a  place  to 
turn  to  for  strength  to  do  the  real  work  of  life,  whatever  that 
may  be. 

(To\he  continued) 


A  BREATH  FROM  THE  HILLS 


IT  was  in  the  midst  of  the  appalling  mid-summer  heat.  I  had  come  up 
from  the  cave  life  of  the  city  to  the  hills  and  we  were  sitting  in  the 
garden  when  we  noticed  a  lichen-covered  knob  on  a  tree.  Closer  ex- 
amination revealed  it  was  not  a  knob  at  all.  It  was  the  house  of  a  fairy- 
dressed  in  burnished  gold.  It  was  a  house  lined  with  the  gossamer  hla- 
ments  of  down  that  float  from  leaves  and  walled  with  lichen  of  a  pattern 
dainty  enough  for  pixies.  This  pixy  was  a  humming  bird.  Two  weeks 
later,  this  letter  came  from  the  friend  of  the  garden  with  the  deserted  nest 
enclosed  in  a  box:       ^ 

**If  you  have  opened  the  box  that  accompanies  this  note,  you  must  wish 
you  had  been  the  little  fairy  that  was  coddled  in  that  down-lined  nest 
shaded  by  a  big  maple  leaf,  instead  of  a  poor  slaving  human  toiling  in  a 
hot  city  cave.  There  was  only  one  bgby  this  time,  and  for  three  days  a 
troubled  little  mother  kept  turning  something  over  and  over.  I  could  not 
see  into  the  bottom  of  the  nest  and  I  only  suspect  that  she  was  making  his 
toilet  or  helping  his  pin  feathers.  After  he  had  pin  feathers,  the  baby 
grew  rapidly,  and  being  without  companions,  talked  often  to  himself  and 
was  very  restless.  Impatient  of  home  restraint  and  narrow  bounds,  he 
would  hang  his  head  over  the  edge  of  the  nest,  looking  first  at  the  big 
world  below,  then  up  at  the  leafy  world  above.  He  was  on  tip-toe  almost 
before  his  unsteady  feet  could  support  him  or  his  tail  balance  him  like  a 
rudder.  Finally,  he  slipped  over  the  edge  and  came  down  plump  on  a 
branch — so  scared  he  leaned  against  the  nest  and  panted.  Then,  he  fojnd 
he  liked  being  alive.  Shrieking  with  delight,  wings  whirring,  his  body 
trembling,  he  moved  up  the  branch  four  whole  inches.  Thus,  he  returned 
to  the  nest  and  dropped  in  like  a  tired  woman  into  a  rocking-chair.  Within 
an  hour,  he  had  repeated  this  performance  three  times;  but  he  was  always 
back  in  the  nest  when  his  mother  came  with  food.  To-day  when  I  came 
home,  the  nest  was  empty.  The  old  tree  whispered,  'Gone';  and  I  send 
you  his  deserted  house;  because  some  foolish  people  try  to  prove  there  are 
no  fairies  in  modern  life.    There  are  fairies  if  we  have  eyes  to  see." — $.  W* 
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LABOR  AND  THE  RAILROADS 

George  Weiss 

AMERICAN  manufacturers  are  to-day  paying  labor 
one  million  dollars  more  a  day  than  they  did  a  year 
ago.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  assertion  of 
an  important  official  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
who  declared  that  increased  wages  granted  American  la- 
bor had,  in  the  past  six  months,  added  three-hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  the  payrolls  of  American  industries. 
On  every  hand,  signs  of  industrial  and  labor  prosperity 
are  apparent. 

Labor  possesses  the  spirit  to  attain  certain  objects 
that  have  always  appealed  to  it.  When  it  secures  higher 
wages,  it  then  sets  out  to  secure  shorter  hours.  Through- 
out the  country,  labor  is  now  in  a  constant  state  of  ag- 
gression, prepared  to  fight  for  what  it  terms  its  rights, 
prepared  to  carry  out  its  policies  without  regard  to  the 
possible  effect  on  local,  state,  or  national  affairs. 

Greatest  and  gravest  of  all  labor  problems  is  that 
which  is  now  affecting  the  railroads  of  the  country.  As 
this  issue  of  THE  FORUM  is  going  to  press  (August  15), 
the  four  railway  brotherhoods,  including  the  engineers, 
firemen,  brakemen  and  conductors,  on  the  freight  service, 
are  voting  on  a  strike.  The  railroads  have  been  asked  to 
reduce  the  basic  working  day  from  ten  to  eight  hours. 
A  total  of  350,000  men  have  through  their  unions  placed 
before  the  railroads  demands  that  will,  if  they  are  success- 
ful, compel  the  roads  to  pay  out  $100,000,000  more  each 
year  in  wages  to  this  branch  of  transportation  service. 
The  four  railroad  brotherhoods  have  presented  demands. 
They  will  not  accept  government  arbitration.  The  rail- 
roads must  either  concede,  or  face  a  strike.  This  is  one  of 
the  gravest  situations  that  has  ever  developed  in  the  rail- 
road world.  Throughout  the  country,  commercial  bodies 
have  been  aroused.  On  every  hand,  protests  are  pouring 
into  Congress  and  to  the  President  to  stop  any  effort  t)n 
the  part  of  the  trainmen  to  tie  up  the  systems,  and  to  com- 
pel the  arbitration  of  the  difficulties.  The  entire  situation 
is  worthy  of  detailed  analysis. 

The  trainmen  in  their  propaganda  have  claimed  that 
their  demands  are  solely  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and  not 
for  increased  wagfes.    Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
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country,  the  railroad  freight  day  has  been  fixed  at  ten 
hours  or  100  miles.  The  demand  for  eight  hours  is  ac- 
companied by  what  is  termed  a  punitive  clause  that  the 
railroads  shall  pay  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  w^ork. 
The  railroads  insist  that  the  change  w^ill  cost  them  $100,- 
000,000  a  year.  By  reducing  the  basic  v^orking  day  to 
eight  hours  the  men  will  secure  what  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  25  per  cent,  wage  advance,  and  the  overtime  based 
on  this  increased  wage  would  mean  an  advance  of  87^/^ 
per  cent. 

Let  us  go  thoroughly  into  the  matter.  There  are 
660,000  owners  of  railroad  stock  whose  total  value  is 
$6,000,000,000.  Include  bonds,  etc.,  and  the  aggregate 
value  is  brought  up  to  $15,700,000,000.  The  roads  each 
year  receive  on  this  investment  of  six  billion  dollars  a  net 
income  of  $300,000,000,  or  5^  per  cent.  In  1914  the  rail- 
roads paid  $1,381,000,000  in  wages  to  employees  or  45.3 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  income  of  $3,047,000,000. 

The  railroads  contend  that  45  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  that  the  public  pays  for  transportation  goes  to 
the  payroll.  To  take  $100,000,000  more  out  of  the  earn- 
ings each  year  would  deprive  the  carriers  of  much  more 
than  the  gain  they  have  obtained  from  the  5  per  cent, 
increase  in  freight  rates  allowed  them.  The  railroads  had 
to  fight  tooth  and  nail  to  secure  this  5  per  cent,  increase 
in  freight  rates;  and  now  they  must  fight  tenaciously  to 
retain  it.  What  is  more,  this  $100,000,000  would  go  to 
only  18  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  workers.  The  four 
brotherhoods  with  their  membership  of  350,000  constitute 
only  18  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  army.  This  18  per  cent, 
now  gets  28  per  cent,  of  all  the  wages  paid  out  by  the 
railroads.  The  other  82  per  cent,  receives  an  average  sal- 
ary of  $700  a  year,  while  the  brotherhoods  secure  an 
average  salary  of  $1,260  a  year.  Every  dollar  that  the 
trainmen  demand  means  lower  wages  for  the  clerks,  the 
station  men,  porters,  signal  men,  trackmen  and  hosts  of 
other  employees  who  get  an  average  wage  of  $700  a  year. 
Every  clerk  working  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  in 
New  York  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal  in  New 
York  expected  a  wage  increase  in  January  1,  and  when  it 
was  not  forthcoming  hoped  that  they  would  receive  it  on 
May  1.  The  trainmen,  however,  with  the  power  of  co- 
ercion want  whatever  the  railroads  can  distribute  among 
their  workers. 
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There  can  be  no  flat  eight-hour  work-day  for  train- 
men in  freight  service.  Some  trainmen  will  work  more 
than  eight  hours,  some  less.  Railroads  were  built  on  a 
ten-hour,  or  100-mile  run  basis.  Railroad  stations  are  not 
spaced  so  nicely  apart  that  a  trainmen  can  quit  work  at  the 
end  of  eight  hours.  For  instance,  56  western  railroads  last 
year  paid  the  sum  of  $1,403,038  to  engineers  and  firemen 
for  which  they  received  no  return,  this  payment  being 
made  on  the  "or  less"  basis.  The  trainman  receives  a  full 
ten  hours  wage  whether  he  works  only  six  hours  or  ten 
hours,  operates  his  train  60  miles  or  100  miles.  But  in  the 
event  of  his  working  beyond  ten  hours  or  running  more 
than  100  miles,  then  overtime,  or  mileage  applies.  A  rail- 
way day  is  either  ten  hours,  or  100  miles.  The  wage  is 
fixed  on  whatever  basis  will  yield  the  most.  An  engineer 
running  a  fast  freight  which  can  travel  150  miles  in  ten 
hours  will  secure  a  mileage  rate.  A  man  running  a  slow 
freight  train  that  will  only  go  75  miles  in  ten  hours  will 
secure  10  hours  wages. 

The  entire  situation  has  gone  beyond  the  control 
of  the  railroads  and  the  carriers  have  announced  that 
they  will  welcome  intervention  by  the  government 
and  adjustment  of  the  situation  by  either  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  any  other  body  ap- 
pointed for  the  work.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  be  preferable.  It  knows  what  the 
railroads  earn,  because  it  fixes  the  rates  that  they  can 
charge.  When  the  problem  of  adjusting  freight  and 
passenger  rates  was  too  large  for  the  railroads  and  the 
public  to  adjust  for  themselves,  the  Federal  Government 
stepped  in  and  created  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  Federal  Government  assumes  control  of  the 
income  of  the  roads  and  it  can,  and  will  be  compelled,  to 
assume  control  of  the  outgo.  Right  here  is  where  the 
phase  of  politics  enters.  What  administration  will  be 
strong  enough  to  placate  both  the  trainmen  and  the  rail- 
roads. In  past  arbitrations,  the  trainmen  contend  that 
they  were  treated  unfairly  in  the  awards.  Is  there  rw\ 
some  significance  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  trainmen 
are  making  demands  in  a  presidential  year.  Is  it  conceiv- 
able that  the  Wilson  Administration  will  step  in  two 
months  before  election  and  compel  the  trainmen  to  accept 
arbitration.  Bear  in  mind  that  350,000  trainmen  are 
voters!    Every  one  of  them  will  cry  ''Hands  Off!    This  is 
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our  own  affair!  Meddle  and  our  votes  will  be  lost."  I  do 
not  say  this  in  any  sense  derogatory  of  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration. Any  Administration  would  be  in  a  similar 
plight.  But  350,000  men  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
100,000,000  population;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
350,000  can  dictate  to  the  remaining  100,000,000.  Our 
Government  can  compel  arbitration.  It  proved  its  right 
to  fix  railroad  rates  and  it  can  prove  its  right  to  fix  wages. 
Neither  would  be  violative  of  the  Constitution. 

No,  the  trainmen  refuse  to  arbitrate.  They  contend 
that  the  Newlands  Act  does  not  provide  for  arbitration 
except  in  the  event  of  a  strike  being  imminent.  As  yet, 
no  strike  is  imminent,  they  say.  A  short  time  ago  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  had  a  strike  on  its  hands. 
The  trainmen  declined  to  arbitrate  and  forced  the  railroad 
to  concede. 

A  railroad  strike  would  tie  up  every  line  in  the  coun- 
try and  would  plunge  the  nation  into  adversity.  Our  pres- 
ent-day prosperity  would  be  quickly  wiped  out.  Can  18 
per  cent,  of  the  railroad  employees  use  their  power  to  de- 
prive the  remaining 82  per  cent,  of  employment?  A  strike 
as  threatened,  would  paralyze  industry.  The  railroads  are 
the  life-blood  of  our  every-day  existence.  Our  foodstuffs 
would  be  tied  up;  our  manufactures  could  not  move;  the 
raw  materials  that  the  factories  need  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, forcing  plants  to  suspend.  Coal  would  not  be  avail- 
able, and  even  the  traction  lines  would  be  forced  to  stop 
for  lack  of  fuel  \^nth  which  to  generate  power.  Every 
person  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf,  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  would  be  affected.  The  situation  would 
be  worse  than  war;  worse  than  an  invading  army  wreck- 
ing havoc  and  desolation  in  its  path.  From  a  national 
railroad  strike  there  could  be  no  escape. 

Until  the  firm  mind  and  the  firm  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment stepped  in  and  compelled  the  operation  of  the  roads, 
a  situation  approximating  what  is  now  considered  im- 
possible, the  enforced  idleness  of  100,000,000  people,  would 
be  developed. 

The  farmer  and  the  city  man  would  suffer  alike.  The 
farmer  could  not  move  his  products  to  market.  His  crops 
would  go  to  ruin,  causing  him  a  double  loss.  The  city 
dweller  would  lack  foodstuffs,  and  millions  of  people 
would  face  want  owing  to  the  prices  that  would  be  charged 
for  the  small  supply  of  foodstuffs  that  are  held  by  stores 
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in  the  cities.  And  then  what  of  outbreaks?  Our  militia 
to-day  is  down  in  Texas.  Three  hundred  thousand  men 
are  on  the  Mexican  border;  and  the  trainmen  could  stir  up 
turmoil,  that  would  place  the  United  States  on  a  par  with 
some  of  the  opera  bouffe  republics  of  the  South,  unable  to 
maintain  order  within  its  borders.  We  would  be  unable  to 
control  the  labor  men  in  their  fight  for  control.  Action 
must  be  taken  by  the  Government.  The  trainmen  are 
powerful.  They  have  money  in  their  treasury.  They  have 
3,500,000  other  unionists  behind  them.  They  believe  that 
in  a  battle  of  economic  power  they  can  whip  the  railroads 
into  submission.  The  railroads  will  not  be  the  chief 
sufferers.  It  will  be  the  innocent  third  party,  the  public, 
that  will  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  panic.  The  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  have  just  asked  Congress 
to  direct  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  stay  the 
railroad  crisis.  It  is  pointed  out  that  350,000  men,  wield- 
ing the  power,  control  and  injure  the  remaining  100,000,- 
000  population. 

An  eight-hour  day  would  not  prevent  overtime.  If 
the  eight-hour  day  prevails,  the  railroads  would  have  to 
meet  it  in  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  Pay  the  increased  wages 
under  present  working  conditions;  (2)  reconstruct  the 
roads  with  shorter  divisions  so  as  to  shorten  the  time  of 
train  runs;  (3)  reduce  the  length  of  trains  so  that  they 
could  be  run  at  higher  speeds  to  escape  the  penalty  of 
overtime. 

Now,  the  first  solution  would  mean  adding  $100,000,- 
000  a  year  to  the  payroll,  this  enormous  sum  being  taken 
by  18  per  cent,  of  the  railway  employees.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  roads  to  shorten  the  time  of  freight  runs  would 
mean  the  building  of  new  terminals  which  would  be  a 
physical  impossibility.  To  cut  down  the  length  of  trains, 
which  is  the  third  course  open  to  the  roads,  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  operation.  Four-fifths  of  all  of  the 
tonnage  moving  in  the  east  is  made  up  of  low-grade  slow- 
moving  freight  carried  at  the  lowest  rates  in  the  world. 
A  ton  of  freight  in  the  east  is  carried  three  miles  for  the 
cost  of  a  two-cent  postage  stamp.  The  trainmen  say:  cut 
the  trains  in  two,  then  there  will  be  no  slow  trains  and  no 
overtime.  The  long  train  has  been  one  of  the  remarkable 
evolutions  of  American  railroading.  To  cut  trains  in  two 
or  three  would  mean  additional  crews  and  greater  ex- 
pense.    Why  were  the  great  big  locomotives  conceived 
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if  it  were  not  for  the  handling  of  the  long  freight  trains? 
These  long  freight  trains  have  held  down  American 
freight  rates  so  that  they  are  the  cheapest  in  the  world. 

If  two  train  loads  of  grain  coming  from  Chicago  must  be 
cut  into  three  trains,  then  three  locomotives  and  three 
crews  must  be  provided.  No  matter  what  alternative  is 
taken,  the  results  would  be  costly.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  does  not  allow  the  railroads  to  in- 
crease their  rates.  They  contend  that  the  rates  are  high 
enough  and  that  the  public  can  pay  no  more.  When  18 
per  cent,  of  the  trainmen  railway  employees  however  de- 
mand $100,000,000  more  a  year,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
5  per  cent,  increase  in  freight  rates  both  in  the  East  and 
the  West,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  be 
ready  to  grant  higher  rates. 

Slow  trains  East  of  Chicago  are  necessary  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  living.  Think  what  you  would  have  to 
pay  for  coal,  if  it  were  moved  on  a  fast  train  so  that  a 
trainman  would  enjoy  an  eight-hour  day!  Sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  tonnage  moved  East  of  Chicago  consists  of  coal, 
ore,  coke,  stone  and  other  mine  products.  To  the  public, 
there  is  no  difference  whether  the  time  of  transportation 
is  two  days  or  four  days,  so  long  as  there  is  a  continual 
stream  coming  into  the  market.  There  is  a  difference, 
however,  if  the  public  is  compelled  to  pay  5  per  cent,  more 
freight  on  these  commodities ;  so  that  the  trains  can  move 
quicker,  giving  the  trainmen  an  eight-hour  day.  It  is  the 
public  that  pays. 

Bear  in  mind  the  trainmen  are  only  18  per  cent,  of  the 
railway  employees!  They  only  move  the  trains.  They 
do  not  keep  the  books,  create  the  tariffs,  buy  the  equip- 
ment, keep  the  rails  in  order,  make  new  construction  such 
as  terminal  station  buildings,  grading,  signaling,  repair- 
ing, etc.  Their  duty  is  only  to  move  the  trains.  Every- 
thing else  is  arranged  for  them.  The  freight  is  loaded  on 
the  cars  and  is  unloaded  from  the  cars.  Once  the  cars  are 
connected  in  the  yards,  they  are  off  with  no  further  wor- 
ries aside  from  those  incidental  to  regular  railroading. 
To  disconnect  the  cars  is  a  matter  of  a  few  moments' 
work. 

The  trainmen  now  have  the  upper  hand.  When  the 
run  is  less  than  ten  hours,  they  demand  ten  hours  pay. 
When  the  run  is  more  than  100  miles,  they  demand  pay 
on  a  mileage  basis.    Whichever  method  of  compensation 
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amounts  to  the  highest,  that  method  is  the  one  they  de- 
mand and  secure.  Now,  are  the  trainmen  poorly  paid? 
The  average  wages  of  the  engineers  in  1915  were  $1,892 
a  year,  the  conductors  $1,719  a  year,  the  firemen  $1,117  a 
year,  and  the  brakemen  $1,013  a  year.  These  figures  are 
not  doctored.  They  represent  the  actual  amount  of 
money  given  out  to  the  trainmen  during  1915.  They  get 
28  per  cent,  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  carriers.  They  get 
more  than  the  others  who  must  suffer  because  of  their 
power,  because  as  Gompers  puts  it,  ''they  control  eco- 
nomic power.'* 

The  views  of  Samuel  Gompers  on  the  general  labor 
situation  are  of  interest.  Throughout  his  discussion  of 
the  situation,  the  spirit  of  Socialism  inspires:  "The 
shorter  workday  is  a  condition  which  makes  possible  im- 
provements in  all  other  ways,"  says  Mr.  Gompers.  ''The 
shorter  workday  transforms  workers,  who  have  daily 
worked  a  long  period  of  time,  into  different  individuals, 
physically,  mentally  and  socially.  It  protects  the  workers 
against  the  consequences  of  over-exhaustion,  assures  to. 
them  time  for  the  upbuilding  of  strength  and  the  genera- 
tion of  new  energy.  The  railroad  brotherhoods  have  pre- 
sented a  straight  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and  in 
order  to  force  that  regulation  they  have  associated  with 
the  demand  penalties  for  overtime  that  would  make  the 
managers  careful  in  indiscriminately  prolonging  hours  of 
labor  beyond  the  standard  eight  hours." 

In  reply  to  the  question  why  the  railroad  men  refuse 
to  arbitrate,  whereas  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  nearly  in  all  previous  cases  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
arbitration,  Mr.  Gompers  said:  "The  reasons  which  are 
given  by  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  men  for  re- 
fusing arbitration  are  extremely  significant  and  have  a 
deep  meaning  for  all  workers.  President  Garretson  of  the 
Railway  Conductors,  stated  that  under  its  power  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  did  not  have  authority 
to  consider  hours  of  work  and  wages  of  employees,  and 
furthermore  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  rail- 
road men  to  have  a  tribunal  pass  on  their  demands,  for  ' 
the  reason  the  railway  brotherhoods  have  always  com- 
bated the  idea  of  a  government  tribunal  to  fix  wages. 

"As  a  result  of  years  of  experience  the  railway 
brotherhoods  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  their  wel- 
fare and  protection  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  eco- 
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nomic  power.  In  presenting  their  demands,  they  reHed 
solely  upon  conferences  between  representatives  of  those 
directly  concerned  and  have  repeatedly  stated  that  they 
preferred,  if  driven  to  the  last  point,  to  trust  their  claims 
to  the  results  of  economic  action."  Right  here  I  must 
interrupt  Mr.  Gompers'  statement.  It  is  all  well  and 
good  for  the  strongest  to  be  on  top,  for  the  weak  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  will  of  the  powerful.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
railroads,  the  trainmen  are  not  the  strongest.  By  put- 
ting their  claims  to  economic  action,  Mr.  Gompers  means 
that  the  railroads  will  suffer  more  by  the  loss  of  earnings 
than  will  the  trainmen.    This  of  course  is  natural. 

Then  Mr.  Gompers  continues:  ^'Now  is  a  great  time 
for  the  organized  labor  movement.  Estimating  progress 
made,  discloses  substantial  gains  in  wages,  reductions  in 
hours  of  work  and  improvement  in  working  conditions. 
Labor  has  learned  the  strength  of  unions,  and  the  collec- 
tive protection  of  economic  power.  They  have  learned 
that  those  who  are  necessary  to  the  world's  production 
need  not  be  the  victims  of  employers'  oppression  and 
greed.  They  recognize  no  divine  right  to  exploitation. 
By  enlightened  self-interest,  cooperation  and  the  experi- 
ences accumulated  from  the  experience  of  years,  they  have 
learned  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities,  to  press  home 
demands  for  greater  justice  and  to  maintain  their  power 
ready  for  use.  Toilers  of  America,  now  is  the  time  for  ac- 
tivity. Now  is  the  time  to  make  an  eight-hour  day  con- 
tinent-wide. Now  is  the  time  to  agitate,  educate  and  or- 
ganize." 

Labor  is  on  the  Offensive. 

I  use  only  the  words  of  Samuel  Gompers  and  other 
labor  leaders  when  I  say  that  labor  is  on  the  offensive,  and 
with  the  power  that  the  war-created  trade  has  given  them, 
it  is  planning  to  force  the  manufacturers  to  concede  all  of 
their  pet  theories,  or  in  any  event,  as  many  as  labor  can 
ram  down  the  throats  of  capital.  The  astute  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  declared  in  speaking  at  a 
mass  meeting  at  the  Milwaukee  Auditorium  that  is  was 
the  aim  of  the  unions  to  secure  more  than  had  already 
been  granted,  and  "when  we  get  that  more,  we  will  want 
still  more."  Mr.  Gompers  asserted  that  in  this  respect 
labor  was  no  different  from  the  capitalist.  ''A  man  mak- 
ing $3.00  a  day  wants  $3.25.    A  man  with  $800,000  wants 
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$200,000  more,  so  that  he  can  say  that  he  is  a  millionaire. 
And  a  man  with  $400,000,000  wants  the  earth.''  Surely, 
well  put,  when  Mr.  Gompers  declared  that  labor  demands 
are  always  progressive.  At  no  time  will  manufacturers 
ever  grant  the  complete  ideals  of  labor  with  respect  to 
hours  of  employment  and  wages.  The  further  Mr. 
Gompers  goes  in  his  demands  the  nearer  to  Socialism  he 
approaches.  Bearing  in  mind  that  labor  organizations  of 
the  United  States  have  a  total  membership  of  only  3%  P^r 
cent  of  the  total  population,  3,500,000  men  to  100,000,000 
population,  the  power  possessed  by  the  unions  to  sway 
conditions  in  their  direction  is  only  at  its  greatest  when 
manufacturers  are  urgently  in  need  of  help. 

Labor  is  to-day  on  the  offensive.  It  has  been  on  the 
offensive  for  over  six  months  and  has  made  progress. 
The  Germans  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  were  on  the 
offensive;  but  each  foot  of  ground  taken  by  them  has  only 
served  to  increase  the  acrimony  of  the  Allies.  So  with 
labor!  Each  gain  of  labor  has  served  to  make  the  manu- 
facturers bitter.  The  day  of  reckoning  is  coming.  La- 
bor has  been  belligerent.  It  has  garotted  manufacturers. 
It  has  forced  the  accession  to  its  demands.  It  has  created 
a  state  of  affairs  that  are  so  one-sided  that  there  must  be 
a  readjustment.    There  must  be  a  restoration  to  a  balance. 

Using  all  the  experience  derived  from  strikes  of  the 
past,  labor  leaders  have  astutely  carried  out  their  propa- 
ganda for  the  increasing  of  wages  and  for  the  shortening 
of  hours.  Ever  since  the  fall  of  1915,  when  manufacturers 
of  all  kinds  were  appealing  for  help  to  fill  their  orders, 
labor  has  pressed  home  its  advantage.  Manufacturers 
made  natural  concessions  to  labor.  They  offered  higher 
wages.  These  natural  concessions  were  unavoidable,  the 
manufacturers  being  under  the  pressure  of  orders  as  the 
production  of  munitions  could  not  wait  any  final  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  with  the  unions.  In  November  of  1915, 
while  talking  with  a  prominent  labor  leader,  I  drew  out 
the  following  startling  statement:  "This  is  labor's  op- 
portunity and  hour.  We  will  not  allow  the  contracting 
employers  to  secure  all  of  the  profits  of  this  imperative 
but  transient  activity  in  the  production  of  war  supplies. 
Our  demands  will  not  be  made  all  over  the  country  at 
once.  We  will  start  in  New  York  State  and  then  intend 
to  hop  along  the  line  to  New  England  and  the  entire 
country.    As  fast  as  we  settle  one  strike,  we  will  take  up 
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another.  Just  like  the  military  strategists,  all  efforts  are 
to  be  concentrated  at  one  point  and  this  tremendous  pres- 
sure that  we  can  exert  will  quickly  remove  all  obstacles. 
Then,  the  steam  roller  will  move  along.  The  present  time 
is  the  best  that  has  ever  happened  for  us  in  the  last  14 
years.  To-day  there  are  three  jobs  for  every  man  and  the 
bosses  are  crying  for  help.  This  is  our  time,  and  can  you 
blame  us  if  we  take  it?'' 

True  to  his  words,  the  era  of  strikes  began  at  Sche- 
nectady, at  the  great  works  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. It  then  moved  along  to  Bridgeport  and  spread 
throughout  the  Naugatuck  Valley.  It  came  down  to  New 
Jersey,  down  to  Philadelphia,  to  Baltimore,  to  Pittsburgh, 
to  Chicago  and  then  west.  Everywhere  that  labor  has  at- 
tacked it  has  been  successful  with  but  one  exception,  and 
that  was  the  Westinghouse  strike  at  Pittsburgh. 

Wage  increases  have  been  compelled  where  manufac- 
turers would  not  grant  them  of  their  own  accord.  Some 
of  the  shrewd  manufacturers  adopted  the  plan  to  circum- 
vent demands  from  labor  by  giving  wage  increases  before 
being  asked.  Thus,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
gave  two  wage  increases  of  10  per  cent,  each,  which  will 
cost  it  $40,000,000  more  each  year.  A  half  million  steel 
workers  are  benefited.  The  anthracite  miners  used  their 
power  to  exact  a  seven  to  fifteen  per  cent,  wage  increase 
and  a  reduction  in  hours  from  nine  to  eight,  and  tied  these 
gains  up  in  a  four-year  agreement.  Every  householder  in 
the  east  who  made  a  practice  of  laying  in  coal  early  in  sum- 
mer, securing  summer  prices,  found  in  May  of  this  year 
that  there  would  be  no  summer  prices.  Over  $7,000,000 
additional  was  paid  out  by  householders  for  coal  in  order 
to  give  the  anthracite  miners  their  wage  increase. 

I  have  prepared  some  figures  showing  a  few  of  the 
wage  increases. 

Monthly 

Men  Increase 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 500,000  $3,500,000 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co 24.000  170.000 

Youngstown  Steel  plants 20,000  150.000 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co 6.000  75.000 

Other  steel  plants 140.000  400.000 

Overland  Automobile  Co 18.000  1,250.000 

Butte  miners  and  smelters 14.000  189.000 

Anaconda   mines 5.000  8.290 

Anthracite  coal  miners 200.000  1,000.000 

Portland  and  Coeur  d'Alene  district  mines  3.000  3,000 

West  Virginia  Coal  Mines 20.000  98.000 

Chicago  packing  houses 25.000  210.000 

Hart,  Shaff ner  &  Marx 10,000  70,000 
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Monthly 

Men  Increase 

AlHs  Chalmers  Co 2,000  16,800 

Milwaukee  teamsters 600  4,200 

St.  Louis  brewers 5,000  30,000 

St.  Louis  machinists 500  5,600 

Ohio  Electric  Railway  Co 1,000  5,000 

Columbus,  O.,  street-car  men 700  2,700 

Cincinnati  building  trades 14,000  17,400 

Toledo    carpenters 300  210 

Toledo    electricians 200  2,072 

Fall  River  cotton  operatives 30,000  250,000 

New  Bedford  cotton  operatives 25,000  200,000 

American  Woolen  Co 30,000  125,000 

Providence  India  Rubber  Co 2,500  19,600 

Rhode  Island  cotton  operatives 6,000  30,000 

Philadelphia    carmen 6,200  22,600 

New    York   carmen 12,000  75,000 

Brooklyn    carmen 8,000  60,000 

Cleveland  building  trades 20,000  291,000 

New  York  building  trades 150,000  350,000 

On  May  1st  last,  a  column  of  100,000  strikers  marched 
in  New  York,  while  in  the  West  125,000  strikers  were  in 
line  in  various  cities.  Now  contrast  this  with  the  condi- 
tion that  prevailed  a  year  previous.  In  April,  1915,  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  conducted  a 
canvas  of  its  policy  holders  in  New  York,  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  idle  workers.  It  found  that  in  155,960  families 
in  New  York,  there  were  45,421  idle  people.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  as  chairman  of  the  Mayors' 
Committe-e  on  Unemployment,  estimated  that  over 
200,000  workers  were  without  jobs  in  New  York  City. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimated 
the  unemployment  in  New  York  City  as  involving  442,000 
people. 

About  six  months  ago,  when  wage  advances  first 
began  to  be  announced,  the  newspapers  were  printing 
them  in  large  type  displayed  on  the  first  page.  Wage  in- 
creases became  so  frequent  that  it  was  not  long  after  that- 
no  attention  was  given  to  them.  The  newspapers  first 
seized  on  the  wage  increases  as  evidence  of  prosperity. 
To  what  extent  wages  have  been  actually  increased  no 
one  will  ever  be  able  to  tell  with  any  marked  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  Government  statistics  are  not  wholly  com- 
plete and  accurate;  but  when  the  government  does  issue 
its  statistics,  the  man  who  would  add  about  $100,000,000 
to  those  figures  would  in  all  probability  come  close  to  the 
exact  figure  of  wage  increases.  Wages  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  gone  up.     I  talked  with  a  contractor,  who  has 
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business  interests  in  all  the  large  cities  and  asked  him  to 
what  extent  he  was  paying  increased  wages.  He  rang  a 
bell  and  asked  a  clerk  to  bring  him  the  wage  scale. 

''Now  listen/'  he  said.  "Before  the  war  I  could  get 
any  number  of  common  laborers  in  the  East  at  $1  to  $1.50 
a  day;  while  in  the  West,  I  could  get  them  at  $1.25  a  day. 
To-day  I  am  paying  carpenters  in  Chicago  60c.  an  hour, 
against  40  to  45c.  an  hour  a  few  months  ago.  At  Buffalo 
common  labor  is  being  paid  27^2^.  an  hour  against  $1.50 
a  day.  At  Cleveland  I  am  paying  30c.  an  hour,  at  Cincin- 
nati 25c.  an  hour,  at  Racine,  Wis.,  30c.  an  hour,  at  Kansas 
City,  where  there  is  no  shortage,  17%c.  an  hour.  At 
St.  Louis,  union  wages  are  now  $3.50  a  day,  and  non- 
union $2.50  a  day;  at  Chicago  union  wages  are  421/2C. 
an  hour,  and  non-union  31^4:^.  an  hour.  Talk  about  pros- 
perity. Why,  it  has  hurt  my  business  rather  than  bene- 
fited it!  I  specialize  in  municipal,  state  and  federal  work, 
and  with  the  exception  of  federal  work,  my  business  has 
dea*eased  in  volume.  Cities  and  states  are  not  going  to 
pay  high  prices  for  improvements.  Materials  are  high 
rmd  labor  is  skyrocketing.  Public  improvements  are  paid 
by  taxes,  and  it  is  a  wise  administration  that  keeps  the 
taxes  down  when  the  cost  of  living  is  up." 

The  city  of  Boston  proposed  to  lay  15  miles  of  water- 
pipe  this  summer  and  had  actually  ordered  the  pipe  when 
the  manufacturer  received  a  cancellation  of  the  order,  be- 
cause labor  could  not  be  obtained  to  lay  the  pipe.  The 
city  of  New  York  planned  to  build  several  piers  on  the 
North  River  to  accommodate  l,0(X)-foot  steamers,  but 
had  to  reject  bids  three  times  before  prices  that  came 
within  the  appropriation  were  secured.  The  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission  of  New  York  thought  that  it  could  save 
some  money  by  buying  52,000  tons  of  steel  outright  for 
subway  and  elevated  lines.  It  got  a  good  price  but  re- 
jected the  bids;  the  chairman  of  the  commission  asserting 
that  the  taxpayers  would  rather  wait  for  two  years  for 
these  improvements  than  pay  the  high  cost  for  materials. 
The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  holding  in  abeyance  elevated 
improvements  that  will  cost  $75,000,000  until  labor  costs 
and  material  prices  are  lower.  In  New  York  City,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  plans  to  build  a  monster  hotel 
alongside  its  terminal,  and  has  already  let  the  contracts 
for  erection  on  a  percentage  basis,  but  will  not  allow  the 
work  to  go  ahead  until  material  prices  come  down.  Robert 
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H.  Ingersoll,  of  the  famous  dollar  watch,  is  head  of  a  com- 
pany that  will  build  a  large  hotel  in  the  theatre  district. 
The  Statler  interests  are  to  build  a  hotel,  while  the  New 
York  Central  will  build  another  hostelry  opposite  its  sta- 
tion. All  these  projects  are  held  in  abeyance.  Plans  are 
filed  with  the  building  department  for  over  50  high-class 
apartment  houses  which  will  cost  about  $75,000,000  to 
build;  but  work  will  not  go  ahead  until  costs  are  lowered. 

One  of  the  great  union  contentions  is  that  shorter 
hours  and  higher  wages  act  to  promote  efficiency.  This 
contention  is  directly  in  contrast  with  the  results  of  a 
canvas  conducted  by  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  It  was  ascertained  that  labor  will  not  work  despite 
the  high  wages  and  decreased  efficiency  has  accompanied 
the  increases  in  compensation.  The  large  manufacturing 
plants  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  reported  that  it 
was  impossible  to  secure  sufficient  men  for  three  eight- 
hour  shifts  and  production  had  been  so  severely  con- 
tracted that  some  plants  were  in  danger  of  having  bonds 
for  faithful  performance  of  contracts  closed.  The  manu- 
facturers wrote  that  they  had  difficulty  in  keeping  men 
at  work.  One  wrote  that  the  moving-picture  houses  are 
filled  with  workingmen  every  day  in  the  towns  near  the 
large  factories,  and  that  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  else- 
where that  labor  is  not  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
situation  to  benefit  itself.  Insead  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  higher  wages  to  save  money  or  better  their  condition, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  workingmen  take  holidays  after 
they  have  earned  a  sum  equal  to  their  usual  weekly  wage. 
And  even  while  at  work,  the  employers  reported,  the  men 
have  been  lazy  and  independent.  The  latter  is  one  of  the 
alarming  conditions.  Artisans,  mechanics  and  laboring 
men  have  lost  what  small  respect  they  had  for  their  em- 
ployers. Remonstrance  has  failed  to  curb  the  spread  of 
insolence,  instead  an  effort  to  stir  up  the  men  has  led  to 
strikes  or  the  men  quitting  without  notice. 

*'Labor  as  a  whole,  certainly  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  suffering  from  a? 
species  of  insanity,"  wrote  one  large  manufacturer.  '*It 
does  not  know  what  it  wants,  but  it  wants  more."  A  ship- 
builder sent  in  a  poster  used  in  England,  which  he  de- 
clared represented  a  condition  now  prevailing  here: 
"Don't  scab  upon  the  unemployed  by  working  hard,"  read 
the  poster.     "Slow  work  means  more  jobs.     More  jobs 
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means  less  unemployment.  Less  competition  means  high 
wages,  less  work,  more  pay.  Slow  down.  Slow  down. 
Don't  be  slaves." 

A  large  steel  company  wrote:  ''It  is  not  so  much  that 
the  men  are  expecting  and  demanding  high  wages,  as  that 
they  are  not  inclined  to  give  a  reasonable  return  for  wage. 
They  will  not  take  orders  from  their  superiors,  and  they 
take  many  holidays.  Laboring  men  do  not  seem  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  improve  their  conditions. 
Instead  of  realizing  that  the  present  harvest  is  likely  to  be 
short,  working  steadily  and  saving  money,  they  are  in- 
cHned  to  be  extravagant  and  wasteful  of  time." 

Another  declares:  "Not  only  have  rates  gone  up,  but 
the  efficiency  of  labor  has  gone  down."  A  coal  mining 
concern  asserted  that  ''in  the  bituminous  field  the  labor 
situation  is  unsettled,  and  the  miners  are  dissatisfied  and 
seem  glad  of  an  excuse  to  quit  their  jobs."  A  textile  con- 
cern declared:  "Mills  report  enough  orders  to  run  at  ca- 
pacity for  some  time,  but  inability  to  operate  more  than 
two-thirds  of  their  plants  on  account  of  the  shortage  and 
independence  of  help.  With  curtailed  production,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  keep  overhead  expenses  at  a  mini- 
mum, and  profits  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  cut 
proportionately  unless  the  price  of  the  product  is  in- 
creased." A  steel  maker  wrote:  "They  (labor)  have  be- 
come so  independent  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  dis- 
cipline, and  instead  of  attempting  to  earn  more  money  at 
the  high  rates,  they  simply  reduce  the  amount  of  work 
they  turn  out  or  else  take  time  off  when  they  have  earned 
the  weekly  wage  to  which  they  are  accustomed."  Still 
another  steel  plant  declared  that  the  uncertainty  had  pre- 
vented it  from  renewing  contracts  running  a  year  ahead; 
as  they  could  not  figure  on  their  labor  costs  and  output." 

Summarizing  the  replies  the  agent  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  declared:  "There  is  universal  complaint  that 
as  wages  are  increased,  a  large  class  of  wage  earners  be- 
come less  productive ;  and  the  failure  of  industrial  plants 
to  make  sufircient  or  reasonable  output  is  preventing  the 
realization  of  much  if  any  profit  from  operations.  Instead 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  present  wonderful  opportunity 
to  make  large  earnings,  they  are  apparently  not  netting 
much  more  than  formerly,  when  wages  were  much  lower; 
the  cost  of  living  for  them,  as  for  others,  is  much  higher, 
and  the  whole  country  is  suft'ering  a  great  economic  loss 
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through  the  failure  of  our  industrial  plants  to  produce  the 
volume  of  goods  for  which  there  is  at  present  so  great  a 
demand." 

Manufacturers  of  America  have  not  idly  stood  by  and 
watched  labor  make  inroads.  They  are  working  quietly 
but  effectively;  and  when  the  condition  of  trade  is  once 
again  normal  the  retribution  coming  will  precipitate  a 
crisis.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  manufacturers  should  use 
the  whip  once  the  handle  comes  into  their  control.  Labor 
is  now  flogging  the  manufacturers,  and  Gompers,  Mor- 
rison, Walsh,  and  the  rest  of  the  reactionaries  are  glee- 
fully writing  in  their  labor  publications  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  labor's  control  over  capital.  Labor  has  always 
believed  that  the  welfare  work  of  the  employers  was 
merely  a  snare.  The  unions  have  always  attacked  wel- 
fare propositions.  The  unions  do  not  want  the  workers 
to  show  any  regard  at  any  time  for  their  employers. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  at  their 
Convention  in  May  took  steps  to  oppose  labor's  domina- 
tion. It  was  planned  to  work  actively  against  legislation 
that  was  fostered  to  labor  unions.  This  work  was  not  to 
be  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  aggression,  but  through  the 
power  that  the  concerted  effort  of  American  business  men 
can  fairly  use  to  protect  their  interests. 
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LINE 

By  a  British  Army  Officer 
Letter  I 

HERE  we  are  at  last — '^  somewhere  in  France  " — and 
I  suppose  this  will  be  the  first  letter  you  have  ever 
had  from  your  Temporary  Gentleman  without  a 
stamp  on  it.  It  is  rather  nice  to  be  able  to  post  without 
stamps,  and  I  hope  the  censor  will  find  nothing  to  cut  from 
what  I  write.  It  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin.  Here  we 
are  '*  at  last/'  I  say — we  were  nearly  a  year  training  at  home, 
you  know — and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  our  coming.  It 
really  was  a  wonderful  journey  from  Salisbury  Plain,  with 
never  a  hitch  of  any  sort  or  kind,  or  so  much  as  a  button- 
stitch  gone  astray.  Someone  with  a  pretty  good  head-piece 
has  arranged  these  things.     At  ten  minutes  to  three  this 

morning  we  were  on  the  parade  ground  at ,  over  a 

thousand  strong.    At  twenty  minutes  to  eleven  we  marched 

down  to  the  wharf  here  at .     Well,  "  somewhere  in 

France  " ;  and  soon  after  twelve  the  cook-house  bugler  went 
in  this  camp,  high  up  on  a  hill  outside  the  town,  and  we  had 
our  first  meal  in  France.  Less  than  eight  hours  from  our 
huts  on  Salisbury  Plain  to  France,  not  quite  the  front  yet, 
but  La  Belle  France,  all  the  same. 

Our  transport,  horses,  mules  and  limbers  had  gone  on 
ahead  by  another  route.  But,  you  know,  the  carrying  of 
over  a  thousand  men  is  no  small  matter,  when  you  accom- 
plish it  silently,  without  delay,  and  with  all  the  compact  pre- 
cision of  a  battalion  parade,  as  this  was  managed.  Three 
minutes  after  our  train  drew  up  at  the  harbor  station,  over 
there  in  England,  the  four  companies,  led  by  headquarters 
staff  and  the  band  (with  our  regimental  hound  pacing  in 
front),  were  marching  down  the  wharf  in  column  of  route, 
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with  a  good  swing.  There  were  four  gangways,  and  we 
filed  on  board  the  steamer  as  if  it  had  been  the  barrack 
square.  Then,  off  with  the  packs  and  into  the  Hf  e-belts,  every 
man;  and  in  ten  minutes  the  battaHon  was  eating  its  haver- 
sack breakfast  ration,  and  the  steamer  was  nosing  out  to  the 
open  sea,  heading  for  France,  the  front,  and  glory. 

The  trip  across  was  a  stirring  experience  in  its  way. 
The  wide  sea,  after  all,  is  just  as  open  to  the  Boche  as  to  us, 
and  he  is  pretty  well  off  for  killing  craft  and  mines.  Yet, 
although  all  through  these  long  months  we  have  been  carry- 
ing troops  to  and  fro  every  day,  not  once  has  he  been  able 
to  check  us  in  the  channel.  The  way  the  Navy  has  done 
its  job  is — it's  just  a  miracle  of  British  discipline  and 
efficiency.  All  across  the  yellow  foam-flecked  sea  our  path 
was  marked  out  for  us  like  a  race-course,  and  outside  the 
track  we  could  see  the  busy  little  mine-sweepers  hustling  at 
their  police  work,  guarding  the  highway  for  the  British 
Army.  Not  far  from  us,  grim  and  low,  like  a  crouching  grey- 
hound, a  destroyer  slid  along — our  escort. 

The  thing  thrilled  you,  like  a  scene  in  a  play:  the  quiet 
masters  of  the  sea  guarding  us  on  our  way  to  fight  the  blus- 
tering, boastful  would-be  stealers  of  the  earth.  And  from 
first  to  last  I  never  heard  a  single  order  shouted.  There  was 
not  a  single  hint  of  flurry. 

It  is  about  seven  hours  now  since  we  landed,  and  I  feel 
as  though  we  had  already  been  weeks  away.  I  suppose  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  to  see.  And  yet  it  doesn't  seem  very 
foreign,  really;  and  if  only  I  could  remember  some  of  the 
French  we  were  supposed  to  learn  at  school,  to  understand 
what  the  people  in  the  streets  are  talking,  it  would  be  like  a 
fresh  bit  of  England  a  few  hours  away,  with  no  sea  between 
us  and  the  Hun,  with  his  poison  gas  and  his  Black  Marias 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  German  outfit.  Well,  we've  brought* 
a  good  chunk  of  England  here  since  the  war  began;  solid 
acres  of  bully  beef  and  barbed  wire,  condensed  milk  and  gal- 
vanized iron,  small  arm  ammunition,  biscuits,  hand  grenades, 
jam,  picks  and  shovels,  cheese,  rifles,  butter,  boots  and  pretty 
well  everything  else  you  can  think  of;  all  neatly  stacked  in 
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miles  of  sheds  and  ready  for  the  different  units  on  our  front. 

I  think  the  French  are  glad  to  see  us.  They  have  a  kind 
of  a  welcoming  way  with  them,  in  the  streets  and  everywhere, 
that  makes  you  feel  as  though,  if  you  are  not  actually  at 
home,  you  are  on  a  visit  to  your  nearest  relations.  A  jolly, 
cheery,  kindly,  good-natured  lot  they  are,  in  spite  of  all  the 
fighting  in  their  own  country,  and  all  the  savage  destruction 
the  Huns  have  brought.  The  people  in  the  town  are  quite 
keen  on  our  drums  and  bugles ;  marching  past  them  is  like  a 
review.  It  makes  you  "  throw  a  chest,"  no  matter  what  your 
pack  weighs ;  and  we  are  all  carrying  truck  enough  to  stock 
a  canteen.  The  kiddies  run  along  and  catch  you  by  the  hand. 
The  girls — there  are  some  wonderfully  pretty  girls  here, 
who  have  a  kind  of  a  way  with  them,  a  sort  of  style  that  is 
French,  I  suppose;  it's  pretty  taking,  anyhow — they  wave 
their  handkerchiefs  and  smile :  ''  Bon  chance ! ''  they  tell  you. 
And  you  feel  they  really  mean  ''  Good  luck! ''  I  like  these 
people,  and  they  seem  to  like  us.  As  for  men,  you  don't  see 
many  of  them.  They  are  in  the  fighting  line,  except  the 
quite  old  ones.  And  the  way  the  women  carry  on  their  work 
is  something  fine.  All  with  such  a  jolly  swing  and  a  laugh; 
something  brave  and  taking  and  fine  about  them  all. 

If  this  writing  seems  a  bit  ragged  you  must  excuse  it. 
The  point  of  my  indelible  pencil  seems  to  wear  down  fast;  I 
suppose  because  of  the  rough  biscuit  box  that  is  my  table. 
We  are  in  a  tent  with  a  rather  muddy  boarded  floor,  and 
though  the  wind  blows  mighty  cold  and  keen  outside,  we  are 
warm  as  toast  in  here.  I  fancy  we  shall  be  here  till  to- 
morrow night.  Probably  do  a  route  march  round  the  town 
and  show  ourselves  off  tomorrow !  The  C.  O.  rather  fancies 
himself  in  the  matter  of  our  band,  and  the  battalions  form  in 
marching.  We're  not  bad,  you  know;  and  A  Company,  of 
course,  is  nearly  the  last  word.  ''  Won't  be  much  sleep  for 
the  Kaiser  after  A  Company  gets  to  the  front,"  says  the 
Peacemaker.  We  call  our  noble  company  commander  ''  the 
Peacemaker  "  because  he  is  so  deadly  keen  on  knuckle-duster 
daggers,  and  things  of  that  sort.  ''  Three  inches  over  the 
right  kidney,  and  when  you  hear  his  quiet  cough  you  can 
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pass  on  to  the  next  Boche/'  says  the  Peacemaker,  when  he 
is  showing  off  a  new  trench  dagger.  It's  his  spirit  that's 
made  A  Company  what  it  is.  I  don't  mean  that  we  call  him 
"  the  Peacemaker  "  to  his  face. 

We  can't  be  altogether  war-worn  veterans  or  old  cam- 
paigners yet,  though  it  does  seem  much  more  than  seven 
hours  since  we  landed.  But  everyone  agrees  there  is  some- 
thing about  us  that  we  did  not  have  last  year — or  yesterday. 
From  the  colonel  down  to  the  last  man  in  from  the  depot, 
we  all  have  it ;  and,  though  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  it  makes 
a  lot  of  difference.  I  think  it  is  partly  there  isn't  any  more 
'' out  there  "  with  us  now.  It's ''out  here."  And  everything 
that  came  before  us  today  is  ''  over  in  England,"  ever  so  far 
away.  I  don't  know  why  a  man  should  feel  freer  here  than 
in  England.  But  there  it  is.  The  real  thing,  the  thing  we've 
all  been  longing  for ;  the  thing  we  joined  for  seems  very  close 
at  hand  now,  and  naturally  everyone  wants  to  do  his  bit.  It 
is  funny  to  hear  our  fellows  talking  as  though  the  Huns  were 
round  the  corner.  If  there  is  anything  a  man  doesn't  like — a 
sore  heel,  or  a  split  canteen  of  stew,  or  a  button  torn  off — 
"we'll  smarten  the  Boche  for  that,"  they  say;  or — ''  Rights! 
That's  another  one  in  for  the  Kaiser !  " 

You  would  have  thought  we  should  have  had  time  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  or  so  to  have  put  together  most  of 
the  little  things  a  campaigner  wants,  especially  when  a  man 
has  to  carry  all  his  belongings  about  with  him;  and  yet  I 
would  make  a  sporting  bet  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  men  in 
the  battalion  who  have  bought  nothing  to  carry  with  them  to- 
day. There  is  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  and  a  good  canteen  in  this 
camp,  and  there  has  been  a  great  business  done  in  electric 
torches,  tooth  powder,  chocolate,  knives,  pipe-lighters,  and 
all  manner  of  notions.  We  are  all  very  glad  to  be  here, 
and  nine  out  of  ten  will  dream  tonight  of  trenches  in  France 
and  the  push  when  we  all  mean  to  win  V.  C/s.  But  that 
is  not  to  say  we  shall  forget  England  and  the — the  little 
things  we  care  about  at  home.  Now  I'm  going  to  turn  in 
for  my  first  sleep  in  France,  So  give  what  you  have  to 
Sparc  of  my  love  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  and  accept  the 
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rest  yourself  from  your  own  particular  ''  Temporary  Gentle- 


man/' 


Letter  II 


We  reached  this  long,  straggling  village  in  pale  star- 
light a  little  after  six  this  morning,  and  with  it  the  welcome 
end  of  the  first  stage  of  our  journey  from  the  port  of  dis- 
embarking to  our  section  of  the  French  front. 

In  all  the  months  of  our  training  in  England  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  A  Company  so  tired ;  and  we  had  some 
pretty  gruelling  times,  too,  during  those  four-day  divisional 
stunts,  and  in  the  chalk  trenches  on  the  Plain,  and  again  in 
the  nights  on  the  heather  of  those  North  Yorkshire  Moors. 
But  A  Company  was  never  so  tired  as  when  we  found  our 
billets  here  this  morning.  Yet  we  were  in  better  form  than 
any  other  company  in  the  battalion;  and  Tm  quite  sure  no 
other   battalion  in   the   brigade   could   march   against   our 


fellows.  ''  i^fetJH 

The  whole  thing  is  a  question  of  what  one  has  to  carry 
Just  now  we  are  carrying  every  blessed  thing  we  possess, 
including  great-coats  and  blankets,  not  to  mention  stocks  of 
'baccy,  torches,  maps,  stationery,  biscuits,  and  goodness  knows 
what! — far  fuller  kits  no  doubt  than  tried  campaigners  ever 
have.  (I  found  little  M- of  No.  3  Platoon  surrepti- 
tiously stuffing  through  a  hedge  a  case  of  patent  medicines, 
including  cough  mixture  and  Mother  Somebody's  syrup!) 
If  you  ever  visit  France  you  probably  won't  travel  on  your 
own  ten  toes;  but  if  you  should,  be  advised  by  me  and  cut 
your  kit  down  to  the  barest  minimum ;  and  when  you've  done 
that,  throw  away  a  good  half  of  what's  left. 

Boots  and  socks — some  people  will  tell  you  that  stocks 
and  shares  and  international  politics  are  matters  of  impor- 
tance. I  used  to  think  the  pattern  of  my  neckties  made  a 
difference.  I  know  now  that  the  really  big  things,  the  things 
that  are  really  important,  are  socks  and  boots,  and  hot  coffee 
and  sleep,  and  bread — "  Pang-compree !  "  says  Tommy  to  the 
French  women,  with  a  finger  at  his  mouth — and  then  socks 
and  boots  again.  You  thought  we  paid  a  good  deal  in  the 
shop  for  those  swanky  trench  ])oots,  W and  myself. 
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That  was  nothing  to  what  we've  paid  since  for  wearing 
'em.  Excellent  trench  boots,  I  dare  say ;  but  one  has  to  walk 
across  a  good  bit  of  France  before  getting  to  the  trenches. 
Those  boots  are  much  too  heavy  for  marching.  They  look 
jolly  workmanlike,  but  they  eat  up  too  much  of  one's  heels. 
Tell  all  the  officers  you  know  to  come  out  in  ordinary  march- 
ing boots,  good  ones,  but  ordinary  ankle  boots.  Plenty 
time  to  get  trench  boots  when  they  get  to  the  trenches.  Good 
old  Q.  M.  Department  will  see  to  that.  Our  respected  O.  C. 
Company  had  no  horse  (we  haven't  yet  made  connection 
with  our  transport)  and  his  heels  today  look  like  something 
in  the  steak  line,  half  grilled. 

We  left  camp  at  the  port  I  musn't  name  about  eight 
o'clock  last  night,  and  marched  down  the  hill  to  the  station 
in  thoughtful  good  spirits,  the  packs  settling  down  in  their 
grooves.  To  save  adding  its  immensity  to  my  pack,  I  wore 
my  imposing  trench  coat  with  its  sheepskin  lining:  overall 
waist  measurement,  say,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Two 
of  us  had  some  difficulty  about  ramming  the  Peacemaker 
through  his  carriage  door  into  the  train,  he  also  being  splen 
did  in  a  multilined  trench  coat.  Then  we  mostly  mopped  up 
perspiration  and  went  to  sleep. 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
left  the  train  (not  without  emotion;  it  was  a  friendly,  com- 
fortable train)  and  started  to  march  across  France.  The 
authorities,  in  their  god-like  way,  omitted  to  gtvo^  us  any  in- 
formation as  to  how  far  we  were  to  march.  But  the  weather 
was  fine,  and  A  Company  moved  off  with  a  good  swing,  to 
the  tune  of  their  beloved  "  Keep  the  Camp  Fires  Burning." 
The  biggest  of  packs  seems  a  trifle  immediately  after  four 
hours  rest  in  a  train.  But  after  the  first  hour  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  its  importance  in  your  scheme  of  things  grows  upon 
you ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  hour  you  are  very 
glad  to  stuff  anything  like  bottles  of  Mother  Somebody's 
syrup  through  a  gap  in  the  nearest  hedge. 

It  was  at  about  that  stage  that  word  reached  us  of  one 
or  two  men  falling  out  from  the  rear  companies.  At  this 
the  Peacemaker  began  jogging  up  and  down  the  left  of  our 
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company — we  march  on  the  right  of  the  road  in  France — 
and,  for  all  his  sore  heels  and  tremendous  coat,  showing  all 
the  skittishness  of  a  two-year-old.  And  he  is  seven  good 
years  older  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us  or  than  anyone  else 
in  the  company.  I  shipped  my  fellows  into  starting  up  an- 
other song  and  my  platoon  sergeant  cheerfully  passed  the 
word  round  that  if  anybody  in  No.  i  dared  to  fall  out  he'd 
disembowel  him  with  a  tin-opener. 

As  an  actual  fact,  not  a  single  A  Company  man  did  fall 
out,  though  in  the  last  lap  I  was  a  bit  nervy  about  old  Tommy 
Dodd  in  3  Section,  whose  rifle  I  carried,  and  one  or  two 
others.  At  the  end,  the  Peacemaker  was  carrying  the  rifles 
for  two  men,  and  everybody  was  thankful  for  walls  to  lean 
against  when  we  stood  easy  in  the  village.  My  chaps  were 
splendid.  (''  Stick  it.  Tommy  Dodd,"  I  said  to  the  old  boy, 
once,  near  the  end.)  His  good  old  face  was  all  twisted  with 
the  pain  of  his  feet  and  the  mass  of  extra  kit  which  no  doubt 
his  wife  had  made  him  carry.  "  Stick  it ! ''  says  he,  with  his 
twisted  grin.  ''Why  I'm  just  beginning  to  enjoy  it,  sir! 
Just  getting  into  me  stride,  I  am !  I  wouldn't  've  missed  this 
for  all  the  beer  in  England,  sir!  But  you  wait  till  we  get 
alongside  them  blighted  Boches,  sir,  an'  see  if  I  don't  smarten 
some  of  'em  for  this.    I'll  give  'em  sore  heels !  "  ^'*' 

It  was  only  by  lying  to  the  extent  of  at  least  ten  years 
that  the  old  thing  was  able  to  enlist,  and  you  couldn't  get 
him  to  "  go  sick  "  if  you  drove  him  with  a  whip.  The  only 
way  old  Tommy  Dodd's  spirit  could  be  broken  would  be  if  you 
sent  him  to  the  depot  and  refused  him  his  chance  of  ''  smart- 
ening them  blighted  Boches." 

Everyone  in  the  village  was  asleep  when  we  got  there, 
but  on  the  doors  we  found  chalked  up  (as  it  might  be  ''  Lot  " 
so  and  so  at  a  sale),  ''  i  officer,  25  men,  A  Co'y,"  and  so  on. 
We  officers  shed  our  packs  and  coats  in  the  road — the  joy 
of  that  shedding ! — and  went  round  with  our  platoons  picking 
\  out  their  quarters  and  shepherding  them  in  before  they  could 
fall  asleep.  We  knocked  up  the  inhabitants,  who  came  clat- 
tering out  in  clogs,  with  candle-ends  in  big  lanterns.  Most 
remarkably  cheery  and  good-natured  they  all  seemed  for  that 
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time  of  day;  mostly  women;  you  don't  find  many  home- 
staying  men  in  La  Belle  France  today.  The  most  of  the 
men's  billets  are  barns  and  granaries  and  there  is  a  good 
supply  of  straw.  I  can  tell  you  there  was  no  need  to  sound 
any  "  lights  out  "  or  ''  last  post."  No.  i  Platoon  just  got 
down  into  their  straw  like  one  man,  and  no  buck  at  all 
about  it. 

Then,  when  we  had  seen  them  all  fixed  up,  we  foraged 
round  for  our  own  billets.  Mine  proved  a  little  brick-floored, 
apartment  in  which  you  might  just  swing  a  very  small  cat 
if  you  felt  like  that  kind  of  jugglery,  opening  out  of  the 
main  room,  or  bar.  Here,  when  they  had  had  their  sleep, 
the  men  began  to  flock  this  afternoon  for  refreshment.  The 
drinking  is  quite  innocent;  mostly  cafe  au  lait,  and  occasion- 
ally cider.  The  sale  of  spirits  is  (very  wisely)  entirely  pro- 
hibited. It  is  most  amusing  to  hear  our  chaps  "  slinging  the 
bat."  They  are  still  at  the  stage  of  thinking  that  if  they 
shout  loudly  enough  they  must  be  understood,  and  it  is 
rather  as  a  sort  of  good-humored  concession  to  the  eccen- 
tricities of  our  French  hosts  than  with  any  idea  of  tackling 
another  language  that  they  throw  in  their  "  Bong  jours," 
and  the  like. 

'^  Got  any  pang.  Mum,"  they  ask,  cheerfully.  Another 
repeats  it,  in  a  regular  open-air  auction  shout,  with  a  grin 
and  an  interrogative  "  Compree  ?  "  at  the  end  of  each  remark. 
Some,  still  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  are  even  bold  enough 
to  try  instructing  the  French.  '' Francaisee,  'pang' — see? 
In  Engletairy  ,  '  bread  ' — see  ?  Compree  ?  B-R-E-A-D, 
bread."  And  the  kindly  French  women,  with  their  smiling 
lips  and  anxious,  war-worn  eyes,  they  nod,  and  acquiesce, 
and  bustle  in  and  out  with  yard-long  loaves  and  bowls  of 
coffee  of  precisely  the  same  size  as  the  diminutive  wash- 
hand  basin  in  my  room.  I  tell  you,  one's  heart  warms  fo 
these  French  women,  in  their  w^orkmanlike  short  frocks 
(nearly  all  black),  thick,  home-knitted  stockings,  and  wooden 
clogs.  How  they  keep  the  heels  of  their  stockings  so  dry 
and  clean,  I  can't  think.  The  subject,  you  notice,  is  one  of 
peculiar  interest  to  all  of  us  just  now — sock  heels,  I  mean. 
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There  have  been  a  good  many  jobs  for  officers  all  day 
so  far,  and  only  an  hour  or  so  for  rest.  But  we  have  ar- 
ranged for  a  sumptuous  repast — roast  duck  and  sausages 
and  treacle  pudding — at  six  o'clock,  and,  the  C.  O.  and  Provi- 
dence permitting,  we  shall  all  turn  in  before  eight.  We  don't 
expect  to  move  on  from  here  till  early  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
and  shall  have  our  transport  with  us.  I  gather  we  shall 
march  all  the  way  from  here  to  the  trenches ;  and  really,  it  is 
an  excellent  education  for  us,  in  the  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try. People  at  home  don't  realize  what  a  big  thing  the 
domestic  side  of  soldiering  it.  Our  C.  O.  knew,  of  course, 
because  he  is  an  old  campaigner.  That's  why,  back  there  in 
England,  he  harried  his  officers  as  he  did.  We  have  to  know 
all  there  is  to  know  about  the  feet,  boots,  socks,  food,  cleanli- 
ness, and  health  of  each  one  of  our  men,  and  it  has  been 
made  part  of  our  religion  that  an  officer  must  never,  never, 
never  eat,  sleep,  or  rest  until  he  has  personally  seen  to  it  that 
each  man  in  his  command  is  provided  for  in  these  respects. 
He  has  made  it  second  nature  to  us,  and  since  we  reached 
France  one  has  learned  the  wisdom  of  his  teaching.  I  must 
clear  out  now — a  pow-wow  at  Battalion  Orderly  Rooms ;  the 
village  Ecole  des  Filles.  The  weather  has  completelv 
changed.  There  is  a  thin,  crisp  coating  of  snow  over  tvtvy- 
thing,  and  it  is  clear  and  dry  and  cold.  We  are  all  rather 
tired,  but  fit  as  fleas  and  awfully  thankful  to  be  getting  so 
near  the  firing  line.  So  make  your  mind  quite  easy  about 
your  "  Temporary  Gentleman." 

Letter  III 

r 

If  inclined  to  revile  me  for  apparent  neglect  of  you  th<. , 
last  few  days,  be  charitable  and  revile  lightly.  ** 

It  is  astonishing  how  full  one's  days  are.  And  then, 
when  late  evening  arrives  and  arrangements  for  next  morn- 
ing are  complete  and  one  has  been  the  round  of  platoon 
billets  and  seen  all  in  order  for  the  night — then,  instead  of 
being  free  to  write  one's  own  letters,  one  must  needs  wade 
through  scores  written  by  the  men  of  the  platoon,  who— 
lucky  beggars — have  three  times  the  leisure  we  can  ever  get. 
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Their  letters  must  all  be  censored.  Rightly  enough,  I  sup- 
pose, the  military  principle  seems  to  be  never  to  allow  the 
private  soldier  to  be  burdened  by  any  responsibility  which 
an  officer  can  possibly  take.  The  giving  away  of  military 
information  in  a  letter,  whether  inadvertently  or  knowingly, 
is,  of  course,  a  serious  offense.  (German  spies  are  every- 
where.) When  I  have  indorsed  all  my  platoon's  letters,  the 
responsibility  for  their  contents  rests  on  my  shoulders  and 
the  men  run  no  risks. 

If  I  were  an  imitative  bird  now,  you  would  find  my  letter 
reading  something  after  this  style :  "  Just  a  few  lines  to  let 
you  know  how  we  are  getting  on,  hoping  this  finds  you  in 
the  pink  as  it  leaves  me  at  present.  We  are  getting  very 
near  the  Germans  now,  and  you  can  take  it  from  me  they'll 
get  what  for  when  we  come  up  with  'em.  The  grub  here  is 
champion,  but  we  are  always  ready  for  more,  and  I  shan't 
be  sorry  to  get  that  parcel  you  told  me  of.  Please  put  in  a 
few  fags  next  time!  The  French  people  have  a  queer  way 
of  talking  so  you  can't  always  understand  all  they  say,  but 
they're  all  right.  I  can  tell  you,  when  you  get  to  know  'em, 
and  I  can  sling  their  bat  like  one  o'clock  now.  It's  quite 
easy  once  you  get  the  hang  of  it,  this  '  bong  jour  '  and 
'  pang  parley  voo.'  Milk  is  '  lay,'  and  not  too  easy  to  get. 
The  boys  are  all  in  the  pink,  and  hoping  you  the  same,  so  no 
more  at  present,''  etc. 

One  sometimes  gets  mad  with  them  for  trifles,  but  for 
all  the  things  that  really  matter — God  bless  'em  all — by  Jove, 
they  are  Britons.  They're  always  ''  in  the  pink  "  and  most 
things  are  ''champion,"  and  when  the  ration-wagon  is  late 
and  a  man  drops  half  his  whack  in  the  mud  he  grins  and  says, 
"  The  army  of  today  is  all  right,''  and  that, ''  Wait  till  he  gets 
into  the  trenches ;  he'll  smarten  the  Boches  up  for  that !  " 
Oh,  but  they  are  splendid,  and  though  one  gets  into  the  way 
of  thinking  and  saying  one's  own  men  are  the  best  in  the 
Army,  yet,  when  one  means  business  one  knows  very  well 
the  whole  of  the  new  Army  is  made  of  the  same  fine  stuff. 
Why,  in  my  platoon,  and  in  our  company  for  that  matter, 
they  are,  every  mother's  son  of  them,  what  people  at  home  call 
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rough,  ignorant  fellows.  And  1  admit  it.  Rough  they  cer- 
tainly are;  and  ignorant,  too,  by  school  standards.  But,  by 
jingo,  their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  and  Td  back  any 
one  of  them  against  any  two  goose-stepping  Boches  in  the 
Kaiser's  Prussian  Guard! 

And,  with  it  all,  they  are  so  English.  I  mean  they  are 
kind  right  through  to  their  bones;  good  fellows,  sportsmen, 
every  one  of  them;  fellows  you'd  trust  to  look  after  your 
mother.  They're  as  keen  as  mustard  to  get  to  the  strafing 
of  Boches;  but  that  is  because  the  Boche  is  the  enemy,  war 
is  war,  and  duty  is  duty.  You  couldn't  make  haters  of  'em, 
not  if  you  paid  'em  all  ambassadorial  salaries  to  cultivate  a 
scowl  and  sing  hymns  of  hate.  Not  them!  Not  all  the 
powers  of  Germany  and  Austria  could  make  baby-killers, 
women-slayers,  and  church-destroyers  of  these  chaps  of  ours. 
If  I  know  anything  about  it,  they  are  fine  soldiers,  but  the 
Kaiser  himself — ''  Kayser,"  they  call  him — couldn't  make 
brutes  and  bullies  of  'em.  Warm  their  blood,  and,  mind  you, 
you  can  do  it  easily  enough,  even  with  a  football  in  a  muddy 
field,  when  they've  been  on  carrying  fatigues  all  day — and, 
by  Jove,  there  is  plenty  of  devil  in  'em !  God  help  the  men 
who  make  connection  when  they've  bayonets  fixed!  But 
withal,  they're  English  sportsmen  all  the  time,  and  a  French 
child  can  empty  their  pockets  and  their  haversacks  by  the 
shedding  of  a  few  tears. 

But  I  run  on  (and  my  candle  runs  down)  and  I  give 
you  no  news.  This  is  our  last  night  here,  and  I  ought  to  be 
asleep  in  my  flea-bag,  for  we  make  an  early  start  tomorrow 
for  our  first  go  in  the  trenches.  But  it  is  jolly  yarning  here 
to  you,  while  the  whole  village  is  asleep,  and  no  chits  are 
coming  in,  and  the  Battalion  Orderly  Room  over  the  way  is 
black  and  silent  as  the  grave,  except  for  the  sentry's  foot- 
steps in  the  mud.  V\w  in  rather  good  quarters  here,  in  the 
Mayor's  house.  When  we  left  that  first  village — I'm  afraid 
T  haven't  written  since — we  had  three  days  of  marching, 
sleeping  in  dififerent  billets  each  night.  Here  in  this  place, 
twelve  miles  from  the  firing  line,  we've  had  five  days ;  prac- 
tising with  live  bombs,  getting  issues  of  trench  kit,  and  gen- 
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erally  making  last  preparations.  Tomorrow  night  we  sleep 
in  tents  close  to  the  line  and  begin  going  into  trenches  for 
instruction. 

But,  look  here,  before  I  turn  in,  I  must  just  tell  you 
about  this  household,  and  my  hot  bath  last  night.  The  town 
is  a  queer  little  place ;  farming  center.  The  farm-houses  are 
all  inside  the  village,  and  mine — M.  le  Maire's — is  one  of 
the  best.  From  the  street  you  see  huge,  great  double  doors, 
that  a  laden  wagon  can  drive  through,  in  a  white  wall.  That 
is  the  granary  wall.  You  enter  by  the  big  archway  into  a 
big  open  yard,  the  center  part  of  which  is  a  wide-spreading 
dung-hill,  or  reservoir.  All  round  the  yard  are  sheds  and 
stables  inclosing  it,  and,  facing  you  at  the  back,  the  low,  long 
white  house,  with  steps  leading  up  to  the  front  door,  which 
opens  into  the  kitchen.  This  is  also  the  living  room  of  M. 
le  Maire  and  his  aged  mother.  Their  family  lived  here  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  the  three  sturdy  young  women  and 
one  old,  old  man  employed  on  the  farm  all  live  in  the  house. 

M.  le  Maire  is  a  warm  man,  reputed  to  have  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  English  tongue,  among  other  things,  as  a 
result  of  ''  college ''  education.  So  I  gather  from  the  really 
delightful  old  mother,  who,  though  bent  nearly  double,  ap- 
pears to  run  the  whole  show,  including  the  Town  Hall,  op- 
posite our  battalion  headquarters.  I  have  never  succeeded 
in- inducing  the  Maire  to  speak  a  word  of  English,  but  he 
has  a  little  dictionary  like  a  prayer  book,  with  perfectly 
blinding  print,  and  somehow  carries  on  long  and  apparently 
enjoyable  conversations  with  my  batman  (who  certainly  has 
no  French),  though,  as  I  say,  one  never  heard  a  word  of 
English  on  his  lips. 

I  know  what  the  newspapers  are.  They  pretend  to 
give  you  the  war  news.  But  Til  bet  they'll  tell  you  nothing 
of  yesterday's  really  great  event,  when  the  commander  of* 
No.  I  Platoon  took  a  hot  bath,  as  it  were  under  municipal 
auspices,  attended  by  two  company  headquarters  orderlies, 
his  own  batman,  and  the  cordially  expressed  felicitations  of 
his  brother  officers,  not  to  mention  the  mayoral  household  and 
the  whole  of  No.  i  Platoon,  which  is  billeted  in  the  Mayor's 
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barns  and  outbuildings.  Early  in  the  day  the  best  wash- 
tub  had  been  commandeered  for  this  interesting  ceremony, 
and  I  fancy  it  has  an  even  longer  history  behind  it  than  the 
Mayor's  pre-revolution  home.  It  is  not  definitely  known  that 
Marie  Antoinette  used  this  tub,  bathing  being  an  infrequent 
luxury  in  her  day ;  but  if  she  had  been  cussed  with  our  modern 
craze  for  washing,  and  chanced  to  spend  more  than  a  year 

or  so  in  this  mud-set  village  of  M a B , 

she  certainly  would  have  used  this  venerable  vessel,  which,  I 
gather,  began  life  as  the  half  of  a  cider  barrel,  and  still  does 
duty  of  that  sort  on  occasion,  and  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
storing  of  potatoes  and  other  nutritious  roots,  when  not  re- 
quired for  the  more  intimate  service  of  M.  le  Maire's  mother 
for  the  washing  of  M.  le  Maire's  corduroys  and  underwear, 
or  by  M.  le  Maire  himself  in  the  season  of  Michaelmas,  I 
believe,  in  connection  with  the  solemn  rite  of  his  own  annual 
bath,  which  festival  was  omitted  this  year  out  of  deference 
to  popular  opinion  because  of  the  War.  Thus  you  see  how 
even  the  most  exalted  of  her  sons  come  forward  at  a  time 
like  this,  unflinchingly,  gladly,  even,  to  offer  their  share  o^ 
sacrifice  for  La  Belle  France. 

The  household  of  the  Mayor,  headed  by  this  respected 
functionary  himself,  received  me  at  the  portals  of  his  ances- 
tral home  and  ushered  me  most  kindly  and  graciously,  if 
with  a  dash  of  grave,  half-pitying  commiseration,  to  what  I 
thought  at  first  was  the  family  vault,  though,  as  I  presently 
discovered,  it  was  in  reality  the  mayoral  salon,  or  best  par- 
lor— as  seen  in  war  time — draped  in  sacking  and  year-old 
cobwebs.  Here,  after  some  rather  embarrassing  conversa- 
tion, chiefly  gesticulatory  on  my  side,  my  conversational  long 
suit  is  "  Pas  de  tout !  Merci  beaucoup  " ;  and,  ''  Mais  oui, 
Madame,''  with  an  occasional  ''  Parf aitment  "  stirred  in  now 
and  again,  not  with  any  meaning,  but  as  a  kind  of  guarantee 
of  good  faith,  because  I  think  it  sounds  amiable,  if  not  indeed 
like  my  lambs  in  their  billets,  ''  Bien  gentil  "  and  "  Tres  con- 
venable.  Monsieur."  It  is  thus  they  are  invariably  described 
to  mc  when  I  go  inspecting.  As  I  was  saying,  here  I  was 
presently  left  alone  with  the  household  cat,  two  sick  rabbits 
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in  a  sort  of  cage,  which  must  once  have  housed  a  cockatoo  or 
parrot,  my  own  Httle  towel  (a  torn  half,  you  know,  designed 
to  reduce  valise  weight),  my  sponge  (but,  alack!  not  my  dear 
old  worn-out  nail  brush,  now  lying  in  trenches  on  Salisbury 
Plain),  and  the  prehistoric  wash-tub,  now  one-quarter  filled 
by  what  the  Maire  regarded,  I  gathered,  as  perhaps  the 
largest  quantity  of  hot  water  ever  accumulated  in  one  place — 
two  kettles  and  one  oil  can  full,  carried  by  the  orderlies. 

The  cat  and  the  rabbits  watched  my  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings with  the  absorbed  interest  of  an  intelligent  infant  at 
its  first  pantomine.  The  cat,  I  blush  to  say,  was  female, 
and  old  enough  to  know  better,  but  I  trust  the  rabbits  were 
of  my  own  sex.  Anyhow,  they  were  sick,  so  perhaps  it 
doesn't  matter.  The  entire  mayoral  household,  with  my  bat- 
men and  others,  were  assembled  in  the  big  kitchen,  separated 
from  the  chamber  of  my  ablutions  only  by  a  door  having  no 
kind  of  fastening  and  but  one  hinge.  Their  silence  was 
broken  only  by  an  occasional  profound  sigh  from  the  Maire's 
aged  mother  and  three  sounds  of  reflective  expectoration  at 
considerable  intervals  from  the  Maire  himself.  So  I  judged 
my  bathing  to  be  an  episode  of  rare  and  anxious  interest  for 
the  mayoral  family. 

My  feet  I  anointed  copiously  with  a  disgusting  unguent 
of  great  virtue — it  is  invaluable  for  lighting  braziers  when 
one's  only  fuel  is  muddy  coke  and  damp  chits-^ — called  anti- 
frost  bite  grease,  that  is  said  to  guard  us  from  the  disease 
called  Trench  Feet,  rumored  prevalent  in  our  sector  by  reason 
of  the  mellow  quality  and  depth  of  its  mud,  which,  whilst 
apparently  almost  liquid,  yet  possesses  enough  body  to  rob 
a  man  of  his  boots  at  times.  For  my  hands — chipped  about 
a  bit  now — I  used  carbolated  vaseline.  Do  you  remember 
the  preternaturally  slow  and  wall-eyed  salesman  with  the 
wart  in  the  Salisbury  shop  where  we  bought  it?  And  then, 
clothed  most  sumptuously  in  virginal  underwear  from  the 
wool  man  with  the  painfully  Teutonic  name,  I  crawled  into 
my  flea-bag,  there  to  revel  from  10:40  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  as  I 
am  about  to  do  now,  less  one  hour  in  the  morning.  How  I 
wish  one  could  consciously  enjoy  the  luxury  of  sleep  while 
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sleeping!  Good-night  and  God  bless  you!  God  bless  all 
the  sweet,  brave  waiting  women  of  England,  and  France, 
and  Russia;  and  I  wish  I  could  send  a  bit  of  my  clean  com- 
fort tonight  to  as  many  as  may  be  of  our  good  chaps  and 
France's  bon  camarades  out  here. 

When  next  I  write  we  shall  have  seen  a  bit  of  the 
trenches,  I  hope,  and  so  then  you  should  have  something  more 
like  real  news  from  your  "  Temporary  Gentleman." 

Letter  IV 

You  must  forgive  my  not  having  sent  anything  but  those 
two  Field  Service  post  cards  for  a  whole  week,  but  as  our 
Canadian  subaltern,  Fosset,  says,  it  really  has  been  "  some 
week."  My  notion  was  to  write  you  fully  my  very  first  im- 
pression of  the  trenches,  but  the  chance  didn't  offer,  and  per- 
haps it  is  as  well.  It  couldn't  be  fresher  in  my  mind  than  it 
is  now,  and  yet  I  understand  it  more,  and  see  the  thing  more 
intelligently  than  on  the  first  night. 

We  are  now  back  in  the  village  of  B ,  three  miles 

from  our  trenches.  We  are  here  for  three  days'  alleged  rest, 
and  then,  as  a  battalion,  take  over  our  own  battalion  sub- 
sector  of  trenches.  So  far  we  have  only  had  48  hours  in,  as 
a  battalion.  When  we  go  in  again,  after  some  days'  rest,  it 
will  be  as  a  battalion,  under  our  own  brigade  and  divisional 
arrangements,  to  hold  our  own  brigade  front,  to  be  relieved 
later  by  the  other  two  battalions  of  our  brigade. 

A  Company  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  tents  for  these  three 
days  out;  tents  painted  to  look  like  mud  and  grass  (for  the 
benefit  of  the  Boche  airmen),  and  not  noticeably  more  com- 
fortable than  mud  and  grass.  An  old  fellow  having  the  ex- 
traordinary name  of  Bonaparte  Pinchgare  has  been  kind 
enough  to  lend  us  his  kitchen  and  scullery  for  ofliicers'  mess 
and  quarters ;  and  we,  like  the  men,  are  contriving  to  have  a 
pretty  good  time,  in  spite  of  chill  rain  and  all-pervading  mud. 
We  are  all,  more  or  less,  caked  in  mud,  but  we  have  seen 
Huns,  fired  at  'em,  been  fired  at  by  them,  spent  hours  in  glar- 
ing through  rag  and  tin-decked  barbed  wire  at  their  trenches, 
and  generally  feel  that  we  have  been  blooded  to  trench  war- 
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fare.  We  have  lost  but  two  men,  and  they  will  prove  to  be 
only  slightly  wounded,  I  think;  one  before  he  had  ever  set 
foot  in  a  trench — little  Hinkson  of  my  No.  2  section — and 
the  other,  Martin,  of  No.  3  platoon,  only  a  few  hours  before 
we  came  out. 

Hinkson  was  pipped  by  a  chance  bullet  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg  as  we  passed  through  a  wood  behind  the  support  trench. 
Very  likely  a  Boche  loosed  that  bullet  off  in  mere  idleness,  a 
couple  of  thousand  yards  away;  and  I  doubt  if  it  will  mean 
even  a  Blighty  for  Hinkson.  He  may  be  put  right  in  the 
field  ambulance  or  clearing  station  near  here,  or,  at  farthest, 
down  at  the  base.  Or  he  may  chance  to  go  across  to  Blighty 
— the  first  casualty  in  the  battalion.  The  little  chap  was 
furiously  angry  over  getting  knocked  out  before  he  could 
spot  a  Hun  through  the  foresight  of  his  rifle,  but  his  mate, 
Kennedy,  has  sworn  to  lay  out  a  couple  of  Boches  for  Hink- 
son before  he  gets  back  to  us,  and  Kennedy  will  do  it. 

First  Impressions!  Do  you  know  I  think  my  first  im- 
pression was  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  one's  way  about  in  a 
maze  of  muddy  ditches,  which  all  looked  exactly  alike,  despite 
a  few  occasional  muddy  notice-boards  perched  in  odd  cor- 
ners :  ''  Prince  Street,''  "  Sauciehall  Street,"  ''  Manchester 
Avenue,"  ''  Stinking  Sap,"  ''  Carlisle  Road,"  and  the  like.  I 
had  a  trench  map  of  the  sector,  but  it  seemed  to  me  one  never 
could  possibly  identify  the  different  ways,  all  mud  being  alike, 
and  no  trench  offering  anything  but  mud  to  remember  it  by. 
In  the  front  or  fire  trench,  itself  the  firing  line,  one  can  hop 
up  on  the  fire-step,  look  round  quickly  between  bullets,  and 
get  a  bearing.  But  in  all  these  interminable  communication 
and  branch  trenches,  where  one  goes  to  and  fro,  at  a  depth 
varying  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  feet,  seeing  only  clay  and 
sky,  how  the  Dickens  could  one  find  the  way? 

And  yet,  do  you  know,  so  quickly  are  things  borne  in 
upon  you  in  this  crude,  savage  life  of  raw  realities,  so  narrow 
is  your  world,  so  vital  your  need  of  knowing  it,  so  unavoid- 
able is  your  continuous  alertness  and  so  circumscribed  the 
field  of  your  occupation,  that  I  feel  now  I  know  nothing  else 
in  the  world  quite  so  well  and  intimately  as  I  know  that  war- 
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ren  of  stinking  mud :  the  two  sub-sectors  in  which  I  spent  last 
week.  Manchester  Avenue,  CarHsle  Road,  Prince  Street, 
with  all  their  side  alleys  and  boggy  by-ways,  why,  they  are 
so  photographed  on  the  lining  of  my  brain  that,  if  I  were 
an  artist  (instead  of  a  very  muddy  subaltern  ex-clerk),  I 
could  paint  the  whole  thing  for  you.  I  don't  only  know  them. 
Tve  merely  to  shut  my  eyes  to  see  any  and  every  yard  of 
them.  I  can  smell  them  now.  I  can  feel  the  precise  texture 
of  their  mud.  I  know  their  hidden  holes  and  traps,  where  the 
water  lies  deep.  I  know  to  an  inch  where  the  bad  breaks  are 
in  the  duck-boards,  that  you  can't  see  because  the  yellow 
water  covers  them.  Find  one's  way !  I  know  them  far  better 
than  I  know  the  Thames  Embankment  or  the  Strand.  That  is 
not  an  exaggeration. 

Duck-boards,  by  the  way,  or  duck-walks,  are  a  kindly 
invention  (of  the  R.  E.  I  suspect)  to  save  soldiers  from  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  to  enable  officers  on  duty  to  cover  rather 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  an  hour  in  getting  along  their 
line  of  trench.  Take  two  6  or  8-feet  lengths  of  2-inch  by 
4-inch  scantling;  nail  2  or  3-inch  bits  of  batten  across  these 
with  2  or  3-inch  gaps  between,  the  width  of  the  frame  being, 
say,  18  inches.  Thus  you  have  a  grating  6  or  8  feet  long 
and  narrow  enough  to  lie  easily  in  the  bottom  of  a  trench. 
If  these  rest  on  trestles  driven  deep  down  into  the  mud  and 
your  trenches  are  covered  by  them  throughout — well,  then 
you  may  thank  God  for  all  His  mercies  and  proceed  to  the 
more  interesting  consideration  of  strafing  Boches  and  avoid- 
ing being  strafed  by  them.  If  you  haven't  got  these  beneficent 
inventions  of  the  R.  E.  and  you  are  in  trenches  like  ours, 
then  you  will  devote  most  of  your  energies  to  strafing  the 
R.  E.,  or  some  other  unseen  power  for  good,  through  your 
own  headquarters,  for  a  supply  of  duck-walks,  and  you  will 
(if  you  are  wise)  work  night  and  day  without  check  in  well 
and  truly  laying  every  single  length  you  can  acquire. 

"  What  a  fuss  you  make  about  mere  things  to  walk  on," 
perhaps  you'll  say.  "  I  thought  the  one  thing  really  impor- 
tant was  getting  to  grips  with  the  enemy."  Yes!  Quite  so! 
It  is !    But,  Madam,  how  to  do  it  ?    There  be  ways  and  means 
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to  consider,  look  you,  whatever,  as  Billy  Morgan  says. 
(Billy  was  the  commander  of  No.  2  Platoon,  you  remember, 
and  now,  as  reserve  machine  gun  officer,  swanks  insuffer- 
ably about  "  the  M.  G.  Section,"  shoves  most  of  his  platoon 
work  upon  me,  and  will  have  a  dug-out  of  his  own.  We  rot 
him  by  pretending  to  attribute  these  things  to  the  influence 
of  his  exalted  compatriot,  the  Minister  of  Munitions.  As  a 
fact,  they  are  due  to  his  own  jolly,  hard  work  and  really 
first-rate  abilities.) 

This  trench  warfare  isn't  by  any  means  the  simple  busi- 
ness you  might  suppose,  and  neither,  of  course,  is  any  other 
kind  of  warfare.  There  can  be  no  question  of  just  going  for 
the  enemy  bald-headed.  He  wishes  you  would,  of  course; 
just  as  we  wish  to  goodness  he  would.  You  have  to  under- 
stand that  up  there  about  the  front  line,  the  surrounding  air 
and  country  can  at  any  moment  be  converted  into  a  zone  of 
living  fire — gas,  projectiles,  H.  E.  (high  explosives,  you 
know),  flame,  bullets,  bursting  shrapnel.  If  you  raise  a  finger 
out  of  the  trenches  by  daylight  you  present  Fritz  with  a 
target,  which  he  will  very  promptly  and  gratefully  take,  and 
blow  to  smithereens.  That  is  understood,  isn't  it?  Right! 
To  be  able  to  fight  in  any  sort  of  old  way  at  all  you  must  con- 
tinue to  live :  you  and  your  men.  To  continue  to  live  you  must 
have  cover.  Hence,  nothing  is  more  important  than  to  make 
your  trenches  habitable  and  feasible;  admitting,  that  is,  of 
fairly  easy  and  quick  communications. 

To  live,  you  must  eat  and  drink.  Every  crumb  of  bread, 
every  drop  of  tea  or  water,  like  every  cartridge  you  fire,  must 
be  carried  up  from  the  rear  on  men's  shoulders  along  many 
hundreds  of  yards  of  communicating  trenches.  Also,  in  case 
you  are  suddenly  attacked,  or  have  to  attack,  quick  movement 
is  vital.  Nature  apparently  abhors  a  trench,  which  is  a  kind 
of  a  vacuum,  and  not  precisely  lovable,  anyhow ;  and,  in  this' 
patt  of  the  world,  she  proceeds  w^herever  possible  to  fill  it 
with  water.  Pumps?  Why,  certainly!  But  clay  and  slush 
sides  cave  in.  Whizz-bangs  and  H.  E.  descend  from  on  high, 
displacing  much  porridge-like  soil.  Men  hurrying  to  and 
fro  day  and  night  disturb  and  mash  up  much  earth  in  these 
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ditches.  And,  no  matter  how  or  why,  there  is  mud ;  mud  un- 
speakable and  past  all  computation.  Consider  it  quietly  for 
a  moment,  and  you  will  feel  as  we  do  about  duck-walks — I 
trust  the  inventor  has  been  given  a  dukedom — and  realize  the 
pressing  importance  of  various  material  details  leading  up  to 
that  all-important  strafing  of  Boches. 

The  men  are  all  remarkably  fit  and  jolly.  One  or  two 
old  hands  here  have  told  me  the  line  we  are  taking  over  is 
really  pretty  bad.  Certainly,  it  was  a  revelation  to  our  fel- 
lows, after  the  beautiful,  clean  tuppenny  tubes  of  trenches 
we  constructed  on  Salisbury  Plain.  But  one  hears  no  grous- 
ing at  all,  except  of  the  definitely  humorous  and  rather  pleased 
kind — rather  bucked  about  it,  you  know — the  men  are  simply 
hungry  for  a  chance  to  "  push  "  at  the  Hun,  and  they  work 
like  tigers  at  trench  betterment.  We  are  all  well  and  jolly, 
and,  even  if  sometimes  you  don't  hear  often,  there's  not  the 
slightest  need  to  worry  in  any  way  about  your  "  Temporary 
Gentleman." 

Letter  V 

The  second  of  our  rest  days  is  over,  and  tomorrow  night 

we  go  into  the  firing  line  and  relieve  the  L s.    We  shall 

march  back  the  way  we  came  out,  down  the  sad-looking  green 
valley  round  the  lips  of  which  some  of  our  batteries  are 

hidden;  through  the  deserted  streets   of  ,  with  its 

boarded-up  shops  and  houses;  on  over  the  weed-grown  rail- 
way track,  through  a  little  village  whose  church  is  still  un- 
broken, though  few  of  its  cottage  windows  have  any  glass 
left  in  them;  down  across  the  busy  little  river  to  Ambulance 
Corner — a  favorite  target  for  Boche  shells,  that  bit  of  road — 
and  so,  through  the  wooded  hollow  where  the  German  gas 
lies  deadly  thick  when  it  comes  into  the  foot  of  Manchester 
Avenue,  the  long  communication  trench  leading  up  the  bat- 
talion's trench  headquarters  in  the  support  line,  where  A 
Company  will  branch  off  to  the  right,  B  to  the  left  and  C  to 
the  extreme  left  of  our  sub-sector. 

That  town  I  mentioned — not  the  little  village  close  to 
Ambulance  Corner,  where  most  roofs  and  walls  show  shell- 
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torn  rents  and  a  few  are  smashed  to  dust — is  rather  Hke  a  city 
of  the  dead.  It  has  a  cathedral  which  the  gentle  Hun  has 
ranged  on  with  thoughtful  frightfulness.  But  though,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  aerial  observers,  the  Boche  has  smashed 
up  that  cathedral  pretty  thoroughly  and  its  tower  has  great 
gaping  chunks  driven  out  of  its  sides  by  shells,  yet,  as  folk 
say,  miraculously,  its  crowning  attraction,  a  monstrous  gilt 
figure  of  the  "  Madonna  and  Child,"  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high, 
remains  intact.  But  this  remarkable  gilt  statue  has  been  un- 
dermined at  its  base  by  H.  E.  shell,  and  now  hangs  over  at 
right  angles  to  the  street  far  below  it,  a  most  extraordinary 
sight.  The  devout  naturally  claim  that  no  German  projectile 
will  prove  powerful  enough  to  lower  the  sacred  emblem  any 
farther.  Boche  savagery  in  France  has  not  weakened  any- 
one's faith;  I  think,  possibly,  the  reverse. 

A  foundry  or  factory  near  is  now  a  tangled  mass  of  scrap 
iron,  and  as  one  marches  through  the  town  one  has  queer 
intimate  glimpses  of  deserted  bedroom  interiors,  with  homely 
furnishings  exposed  to  all  the  weather,  where  a  shell  has 
sliced  one  wall  clean  down  from  a  first  or  second  story  and 
left  the  ground  floor  intact 

But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  trenches.  When  I  first 
began  to  walk  up  Manchester  Avenue  my  thought  was: 
'^  There's  nothing  much  to  grumble  at  here.  I  call  this  pretty 
good.  A  little  sloppy  under  foot,  perhaps,  but  really  nothing 
to  write  home  about."  I've  often  laughed  at  that  since.  For 
several  hundred  yards  it  cuts  through  a  ridge  of  chalk.  It 
is  wide  enough  to  enable  one  to  pass  a  man  in  it  anywhere 
with  comfort.  Its  parapet  and  parados  tower  white,  clean, 
and  unbroken  a  foot  or  so  over  your  head.  Its  sides  are  like 
the  sides  of  a  house  or  a  tunnel— good,  dry,  solid  chalk,  like 
our  Salisbury  trenches,  with  never  a  sign  of  caving  in  about 
them.  And  on  the  clean  bottom  under  foot,  perhaps  two  oi: 
three  inches  of  nice,  clean,  chalky  slime  and  water.  It  has 
a  gentle  gradient  which  makes  it  self-draining. 

You  could  easily  go  right  up  it  to  battalion  headquarters 
in  the  support  trench  in  ordinary  marching  boots  and  be  none 
the  worse.    And  since  then  I've  known  what  it  means  to  get 
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a  boot-full  of  muddy  water,  when  wearing  trench  boots — 
rubber  thigh  boots  with  straps  buckling  to  your  belt.  The 
change  begins  a  little  way  above  the  battalion  headquarters 
dug-out  in  support  line.  You  leave  the  chalk  line  and  get 
into  clay,  and  then  you  leave  the  clay  behind  you  and  get  into 
yellow  porridge  and  treacle.  And  then  you  come  to  a  nice 
restful  stretch  of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so  in  which 
you  pray  for  more  porridge ;  and  it  seems  you're  never  com- 
ing to  any  more.  This  is  a  vein  of  glue  in  the  section  for  to- 
morrow night.  The  glue  vein  probably  had  a  bottom  in  by- 
gone days,  but  now,  I  fancy,  the  Hun  has  knocked  the  bottom 
out  of  it.  In  any  case,  we  never  met  anyone  who  had  found 
bottom  in  that  bit  of  line,  and  as  the  tallest  man  in  the  com- 
pany is  only  six  foot  two,  I  hope  we  never  shall.  At  first 
you  think  you  will  skip  along  quick,  like  skating  fast  on  very 
thin  ice,  and  with  feet  planted  far  apart,  so  as  to  get  the  sup- 
port of  the  trench  sides.  That  bit  of  trench  is  possessed  of 
devils,  and  they  laugh  when  you  stretch  your  legs,  meaning 
to  get  through  with  it  as  quick  as  you  can.  The  glue  is  so 
thick  and  strong  after  the  soupy  stuff  youVe  been  wading 
through  that  you  welcome  the  solid  look  of  it.  (That  is 
where  the  devils  begin  their  chuckling. ) 

Perhaps  at  the  first  few  steps  you  sink  only  about  a  foot, 
leaving  your  knees  easily  clear.  "  Oh,  come,"  you  say  (and 
that  is  where  the  devils  of  the  glue-patch  laugh  out  loud). 
At  the  next  step  you  go  in  a  little  deeper,  and  in  your  inno- 
cence give  quite  a  sharp  tug  to  lift  your  foot.  You  lift  it  all 
right,  perhaps  half-way  up  the  leg  of  your  boot,  possibly  rip- 
ping off  a  brace  button  in  the  process  if  youVe  been  unwise 
enough  to  fasten  up  the  top  straps  of  your  boots  that  way. 
(The  devils  go  on  laughing.)  Then  you  pause  reflectively 
while  shoving  your  foot  down  in  your  boot  again,  and  take 
a  good  look  around  you,  wondering  what  sort  of  a  place 
you've  struck.  (This  is  where  the  devils  have  to  hold  their 
sides  in  almost  painful  hilarity. ) 

While  you  reflect  you  sink  so  slowly  and  softly  that  you 
don't  notice  it  till  you  try  the  next  step.  And  then,  with  the 
devils  of  that  section  roaring  their  ugly  Hunnish  heads  off 
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all  round  you,  if  you  have  no  better  luck  than  Tommy  Dodd 
had,  his  first  night  in,  you  may  continue  reflecting  for  quite 
a  long  while,  till  somebody  comes  along  who  knows  that  par- 
ticular health  resort.  Then  two  or  three  Samaritans,  with 
picks  and  shovels  and  a  post  or  tw^o,  will  be  brought,  and, 
very  laboriously,  you'll  be  dug  and  levered  out ;  possibly  with 
your  boots,  possibly  without  either  them  or  your  socks.  But 
what  reduces  the  devils  to  helpless,  tearful  contortions  of 
merriment  is  a  coincidental  decision  on  the  part  of  a  Boche 
gunner  to  start  peppering  that  bit  of  trench  with  shrap  or  a 
machine  gun  during  your  reflective  period.  Then  it  is  great, 
a  really  first-class  opportunity  for  reviewing  the  errors  of 
your  past  life. 

After  this  substantial  piece  de  resistance  (yes,  thanks, 
Tm  progressing  very  nicely  with  my  French,  this  term),  you 
come  to  a  delicately  refreshing  desert  in  Sauciehall  Street, 
where  the  water  lies  very  deep  in  most  parts,  but  so  sweetly 
liquid  as  to  wash  the  glue  well  off  up  to  our  coat  pockets. 
This  innocent  stuff  can  be  pumped  out  quite  easily,  and  is, 
every  day,  into  a  gully  which  we  devoutly  hope  leads  well  into 
at  Boche  sap.  But  pump  as  you  will,  it  fills  up  very  rapidly. 
And  so,  with  new  washed  boots  (and  coat  pockets)  to  Cut- 
throat Corner,  where  Leadenhall  Street  enters  the  fire  trench, 
and  the  Hun  loves  to  direct  his  morning  and  evening  hymns 
of  hate,  in  the  hope  of  catching  tired  ration-carriers  and  no 
doubt  of  spilling  their  rations !  It  was  there  that  Martin  of 
No.  3  Platoon  got  his  quietner  on  the  morning  we  came  out. 
But,  with  luck  and  no  septic  trouble,  he'll  be  back  in  a  month 
or  so.  The  surroundings  are  a  bit  toxic,  as  you  may  imagine. 
That's  why,  after  even  the  slightest  wound,  they  inoculate 
with  anti-tetanus — marvelously  successful  stuff. 

The  first  trench  in  this  particular  bit  is  rather  a  mockery, 
as  the  Peacemaker  said,  when  he  tried  to  climb  out  of  it,  our 
first  night  in,  to  have  a  look  at  the  barbed  wire  in  No  Man's 
Land.  He  had  a  revolver  in  one  hand  and  a  bomb  in  the 
other,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  safety-pin  of  that  bomb 
was  efficient;  and,  in  any  case,  I  relived  him  of  it  after  he 
fell  back  the  second  time.    The  sides  of  that  trench  have  been 
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SO  unmercifully  pounded  by  the  Boche  and  the  rain  has  been 
so  persistent  of  late  that  the  porridge  here  is  more  like  gruel 
than  the  breakfast  dish,  and  the  average  sand-bag  in  the 
parapet,  when  not  submerged,  is  as  unfriendly  to  get  a  grip 
on  as  one  of  those  crustaceous  pink  bombs  they  sometimes 
swindle  you  with  at  restaurants. 

Thirty  or  forty  yards  north  from  Whiz-bang  Corner, 
in  the  fire  trench,  you  come  to  a  loop  turn  to  the  rear  called 
Whitehall,  not  because  there's  a  war  office  there,  but  because 
there  is  a  queer  little  view  of  chalk,  which  disappointingly 
peters  out  again  in  less  than  a  dozen  paces.  That  leads  to  the 
company  headquarters  dug-out — an  extraordinary  hole.  I 
thought  when  I  first  saw  it,  a  jolly  nice,  homely  dug-out  I 
think  it  now,  and  with  a  roof — well,  not  shell-proof,  you 
know,  but  water-tight,  and  quite  capable  of  standing  a  whizz 
or  a  grenade  or  anything  short  of  serious  H.  E.  You  stride 
over  a  good  little  dam  and  then  down  two  steps  to  get  into  it, 
and  it  has  a  real  door,  carried  up,  I  suppose,  from  the  village 
in  the  rear.  It  also  has  a  gilt-edged  looking  glass,  a  good 
packing-case  table,  the  remains  of  two  wooden  chairs,  two 
shelves  made  of  rum-jar  cases,  and  two  good  solid  wire- 
strung  bunks,  one  over  the  other. 

And,  Madam,  don't  you  go  for  to  think  that  there  is 
anything  contemptible  about  our  trenches,  anyhow.  Perhaps 
I  pitched  it  a  bit  strong  about  that  glue  patch.  In  any  case, 
I  promise  you  two  things:  First,  they'll  be  very  different 
trenches  before  long  if  A  Company  has  two  or  three  turns 
of  duty  in  them;  second,  they're  every  bit  as  good  and  a  bit 
better  than  the  trenches  opposite,  where  the  Hun  is;  and  I 
know  it,  because  I've  been  there,  I  meant  to  have  told  you 
of  that  tonight,  but  I've  left  it  too  late  and  must  wait  for  my 
next  letter.  But  it  is  quite  right.  I've  had  a  look  at  their 
front  line,  and  found  it  distinctly  worse  than  ours,  and  got 
back  without  a  scratch,  to  sign  myself  still  your  ''  Tem- 
porary Gentleman." 

Letter  VI 
Last  evening  brought  an  end  to  our  rest  cure,  as  I  told 
you  it  would,  and  saw  us  taking  over  our  section  of  the  firing 
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line.  Now,  I  have  just  turned  into  the  company  dug-out 
for  a  rest,  having  been  pretty  much  on  the  hop  all  night, 
except  for  a  short  spell  between  two  and  four  this  morning. 
As  I  think  I  told  you,  this  is  not  at  all  a  bad  dug-out,  and 
quite  weather-proof.  It  has  two  decent  bunks,  one  over  the 
other.  We  all  use  it  as  a  mess,  and  the  Peacemaker,  Taffy 
Morgan,  and  myself  use  it  for  sleeping  in ;  Tony  and  the  In- 
fant kipping  down  (when  they  get  the  chance)  in  a  little, 
tiny  dug-out  that  we  made  ourselves  when  we  were  in  here 
for  instruction,  just  the  other  side  of  Whiz-bang  Corner,  in 
the  fire  trench. 

You  remember  the  Infant,  don't  you?  No.  4  Platoon. 
His  father  is  doctoring  now  in  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  He  is  a 
nice  boy  and  has  come  on  a  lot  since  we  came  out  here. 
He  was  to  have  been  a  land  surveyor,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  has  a  first-rate  notion  of  trench  work  and  anything 
like  building.  In  writing  to  you  I'd  like  to  avoid,  if  I  can, 
what  seems  to  be  a  pretty  common  error  among  men  at  thd 
front,  and  one  that  leads  to  some  absurd  misapprehensions 
among  people  at  home.  I  remember  listening  once  in  a  tram 
car  at  home  to  two  Tommies,  one  of  whom  had  returned  from 
the  front.  The  other  was  asking  him  how  they  managed 
in  the  matter  of  shifting  wounded  men  back  to  some  place 
where  they  could  be  attended  to.  ''  Oh,  that's  simple  enough," 
said  the  chap  who  had  been  out.  ''  They've  a  regular  set 
routine  for  that.  You  see,  there  are  always  barges  waiting, 
and  when  3^ou're  wounded  they  just  dump  you  on  board  a 
barge  and  take  you  down  the  canal  where  the  dressing  station 
is."  ''  Oh,  I  see;  so  that's  the  way  it's  done,"  said  the  other 
man.  And  I  could  see  that  the  impression  left  on  his  mind 
was  that  barges  were  in  waiting  on  a  canal  right  along  the 
five  hundred  miles  of  Franco-British  line. 

You  see  what  I  mean?  A  fellow  out  here  knows  only 
his  own  tiny  bit  of  front,  and  he  is  very  apt  to  speak  of  it  as 
if  it  were  the  front,  and  folk  at  home  are  apt  to  think  that 
whatever  is  applicable  to  their  man's  particular  mile  or  so 
is  applicable  to  the  whole  front.  Which,  of  course,  is  wildly 
wrong  and  misleading.    When  in  trenches  one  battalion  may 
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find  itself  in  a  wood,  another  on  a  naked  hillside,  one  in  the 
midst  of  a  ruined  village  with  the  cellars  of  smashed  cottages 
for  dug-outs,  and  another  with  its  trenches  running  alongside 
a  river  or  canal.  So  don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
what  I  tell  you  applies  to  the  front  generally,  although  in  a 
great  many  matters  it  may  be  typical  enough. 

Now  you'd  like  to  know  about  this  business  of  taking 
over  these  trenches.  Well,  this  was  the  way  of  it.  The 
Peacemaker,  our  noble  company  commander,  came  on  here 
in  advance  yesterday  afternoon  with  the  company  sergeant 
major.  Our  company  S.  M.,  by  the  w^ay,  is  a  remarkably 
fine  institution,  and,  I  think,  the  only  real  ex-regular  we  have 
in  the  company.  He  is  an  ex-N.  C.  O.  of  marines,  and  a 
really  splendid  fellow,  who  is  out  now^  for  a  V.  C,  and  we 
all  hope  he'll  get  it.  He  and  the  Peacemaker  came  along 
about  three  hours  ahead  of  us,  leaving  me  to  bring  the  com- 
pany. The  Peacemaker  went  carefully  all  over  this  line  with 
the  O.  C.  of  the  company  we  relieved,  noted  the  sentry  posts 
and  special  danger  spots ;  unhealthy  places,  you  know,  more 
exposed  to  Boche  fire  than  others,  and  generally  took  stock 
and  made  his  plans  for  us. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  a  sergeant  from  each  platoon  accom- 
panied the  Peacemaker  and  the  S.  M.,  to  be  able  to  guide 
their  respective  platoons  to  their  own  bit  of  the  line  when  they 
arrived.  Then  the  S.  M.  checked  over  all  the  trench  stores — 
picks,  shovels,  wire,  pumps,  small  arm  ammunition,  rockets, 
mud-scoops,  trench  repair  material,  and  all  that — with  the 
list  held  by  the  S.  M.  of  the  company  we  were  relieving, 
which  our  own  beloved  Peacemaker  had  to  sign  "  certified 
correct."  Meantime  the  Peacemaker  took  over  from  the 
other  O.  C.  company  a  report  of  work  done  and  to  be  done — 
repairing  parapets,  laying  duck-walks,  etc. — though  in  this 
case  I  regret  to  report  the  only  very  noticeable  thing  was  the 
work  to  be  done,  or  so  it  seems  to  us — and  generally  posted 
himself  and  got  all  the  tips  he  could. 

Just  about  dusk  A  Company  led  the  way  out  of  B 

and  marched  the  way  I  told  you  to  Ambulance  Corner.  Need- 
less to  say,  they  presented  a  fine,  soldierly  appearance,  led  and 
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commanded  as  they  were  for  the  time  by  yours  truly.  There 
was  a  certain  liveliness  about  Ambulance  Corner  when  we 
reached  it,  as  there  so  frequently  is,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
poor  B  Company,  in  our  rear,  had  two  men  wounded,  one 
fatally.  I  took  A  Company  at  the  double,  in  single  file, 
with  a  yard  or  so  between  men,  across  the  specially  exposed 
bit  at  the  corner,  and  was  thankful  to  see  the  last  of  'em  bolt 
into  the  cover  of  Manchester  Avenue  without  a  casualty.  It 
gave  me  some  notion  of  the  extra  anxiety  that  weighs  on  the 
minds  of  O.  C.  companies  who  take  their  responsibilities  seri- 
ously, as  I  think  most  of  'em  do. 

Then,  when  we  were  getting  near  Whiz-bang  Corner, 
we  were  met  by  the  four  platoon  N.  C.  O.'s,  who  had  gone 
on  in  advance  with  the  company  S.  M.,  and  they  guided  the 
platoons  to  their  respective  sections  of  our  line.  Meantime, 
you  understand,  not  a  man  of  the  company  we  were  relieving 
had  left  the  line.  The  first  step  was  for  us  to  get  out  platoon 
sergeants  to  post  sentries  to  relieve  each  one  of  those  of  the 
other  company  on  the  fire-step,  and  we  ourselves  were  on 
hand  with  each  group,  to  see  that  the  reliefs  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  information  and  instructions  they  got  from  the 
men  they  relieved.  Then  our  advance  N.  C.  O.'s  showed  the 
other  men  of  their  platoons  such  dug-outs  as  there  were  avail- 
able for  them — a  pretty  thin  lot  in  this  section,  but  we  shall 
tackle  the  job  of  increasing  and  improving  'em  as  soon  as  we 
can — while  we  platoon  commanders  had  a  buck  with  the 
platoon  commanders  of  the  other  company. 

Finally,  the  Peacemaker  shook  hands  with  the  O.  C.  of 
the  company  we  relieved  outside  company  headquarters — 
that's  this  dug-out — the  other  fellow  wished  him  luck,  both  of 
them  separately  telephoned  down  to  battalion  headquarters 
(in  the  support  trenches),  reporting  the  completion  of  the 
relief,  and  the  last  of  the  other  company  filed  away  out  down 
Sauciehall  Street  to  Manchester  Avenue,  billets  and  ''al- 
leged rest." 

It  was  a  quiet  night,  with  no  particular  strafing,  and 
that  is  all  to  the  good,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  gives  us 
a  better  chance  to  study  the  line  again  by  daylight,  and,  again, 
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it  enables  us  to  get  on  quickly  with  certain  very  necessary 
trench  repairs.  We  had  half  the  company  working  all  night 
at  the  parapet,  w4iich  had  some  very  bad  gaps  blow^n  in,  rep- 
resenting a  serious  multiplication  of  unhealthy  spots,  which 
have  to  be  passed  many  times  day  and  night,  and  must  ahvays 
be  dangerous  to  pass.  The  Boche  is  pretty  nippy  in  locating 
gaps  of  this  sort  and  getting  his  snipers  and  machine  gunners 
to  range  them  on,  so  that  unless  they  are  repaired  casualties 
are  certain.  One  repairs  them  by  building  up  the  gaps  with 
sand-bags,  and  for  these  it  is  necessary  to  find  approximately 
dry  earth;  a  pretty  difficult  job  in  this  section. 

No  strafing  and  a  quiet  night.  I  wonder  how  you  and 
people  generally  at  home  interpret  that.  ''  The  rest  of  the 
front  was  quiet."  "Nothing  of  interest  to  report."  ''Tac- 
tical situation  unchanged."  And  so  on.  They  are  the  most 
familiar  report  phrases,  of  course.  Well,  there  was  a  time 
last  night,  or,  rather,  between  two  and  four  this  morning, 
when  on  our  particular  section  there  was  no  firing  at  all, 
beyond  the  dropping  rifle  fire  of  the  Boche  sentries  opposite, 
and  a  similar  desultory  fire  from  our  sentries.  Now  and 
again  a  bullet  so  fired  may  get  a  man  passing  along  a  com- 
munication trench,  or,  more  likely,  of  course,  a  man  exposed, 
either  on  patrol  in  No  Man's  Land  or  in  working  01^.  the 
parapet.  More  often  they  hit  nobody.  During  the  same  time, 
in  our  particular  section,  a  flare  light  went  up  from  the  Boche 
line  opposite,  I  suppose,  about  every  other  minute.  That  is 
to  give  their  sentries  a  change  of  seeing  any  patrol  we  may 
have  creeping  about  in  their  direction. 

During  all  the  rest  of  this  quiet  night  of  no  strafing 
there  was  just  ''  normal  fire."  That  is  to  say,  the  Boche 
machine  guns  sprayed  our  parapet  and  the  intervening  bit 
of  No  Man's  Land,  say,  once  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  Their 
rifle  fire  w^as  more  continuous ;  their  flares  and  parachute  and 
star-lights  the  same.  Eight  or  ten  times  in  the  night  they 
gave  us  salvos  of  a  dozen  whizz-backs.  Twice,  once  at  about 
ten  and  again  at  about  twelve,  they  gave  our  right  a  bit  of  a 
pounding  with  H.  E.  and  damaged  the  parapet  a  bit.  Once 
they  lobbed  four  grenades  over  our  left  from  a  gap  they 
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have  on  that  side.  But  we  had  been  warned  about  that  and 
gave  'em  gyp  for  it.  We  had  a  machine  gun  trained  on  that 
sap-head  of  theirs  and  plastered  it  pretty  effectually  so  quickly 
that  I  think  we  must  have  got  their  grenadiers.  They  shut 
up  very  promptly,  anyhow,  and  a  bombing  patrol  of  ours  that 
got  to  the  edge  of  their  sap  half  an  hour  later  found  not  a 
creature  there  to  bomb. 

Our  fire  during  the  night  was  similar  to  theirs,  but  a 
bit  less.  The  Peacemaker  has  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of 
saving  his  ammunition  for  use  on  real  live  targets,  and  I 
think  he  is  right.  We  had  one  man  slightly  wounded,  and 
that  is  all.  And  I  think  that  must  be  admitted  to  be  pretty 
good,  seeing  that  we  were  at  work  along  the  parapet  all 
night.  That  is  a  specimen  of  a  really  quiet  night.  At 
Stand-to  this  morning  Fritz  plastered  our  parapet  very 
thoroughly  with  his  machine  guns,  evidently  thinking  we 
were  Johnny  Raws.  He  wasted  hundreds  of  rounds  of  am- 
munition over  this.  We  were  all  prepared.  Not  a  head 
showed,  and  my  best  sniper,  Corporal  May,  got  one  of  their 
machine  gun  observers  neatly  through  the  head.  Our  lines 
are  only  a  hundred  yards  apart  just  here.  But  I  must  turn 
in,  old  thing,  or  I'll  get  no  rest  today.  Meantime,  we  are  as 
jolly  as  sand-boys,  and  please  remember  that  you  need  not 
be  in  the  least  anxious  about  your  ''  Temporary  Gentleman." 

Letter  VII 

The  wonder  is,  not  that  I  didn't  get  the  one  post  card 
you  mention,  but  that  you  apparently  have  had  everything  I 
have  written.  Really,  I  think  the  British  postal  arrange- 
ments out  here  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
war.  The  organization  behind  our  lines  is  quite  extraor- 
dinary. Right  here  on  the  firing  line  itself  we  get  our  letters 
and  parcels  every  day.  In  the  midst  of  quite  a  considerable 
bombardment  I  have  seen  fellows  in  artillery  shelters  in  the 
line  reading  letters  and  opening  parcels  of  little  luxuries  just 
received  from  home.  It  is  very  nice  of  you  to  copy  out  my 
letters  for  friends  at  home  to  read.  One  simply  cannot  hope 
to  write  to  a  number  of  different  people,  because  any  spare 
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time  going  one  wants  for  sleep.  I'm  sorry  I've  omitted  to 
tell  you  about  some  things  I  promised  to  explain,  and  must 
try  to  do  better. 

As  to  the  time  I  saw  into  the  Boche  trenches  while  we 
were  in  for  instruction,  that  was  nothing,  really;  due  to  my 
own  stupidity,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I  daresay  that  is  why 
I  said  no  more  about  it.  It  was  our  second  night  in  for  in- 
struction, and  the  company  we  were  with  was  sending  out 
a  small  bombing  patrol,  so,  of  course,  I  asked  if  I  could  go, 
too,  and  see  what  was  to  be  seen.  The  O.  C.  of  the  company 
very  kindly  let  me  go  and  take  with  me  Corporal  Slade  of 
my  platoon,  an  excellent  chap  and  very  keen  to  learn.  I 
wish  he  could  have  had  a  better  teacher. 

While  close  to  the  Boche  wire  our  little  party — only 
five  all  told — sighted  a  big  Boche  partol,  quite  twenty  strong, 
and  our  officer  in  charge  very  properly  gave  the  word  to 
retire  to  a  flank  and  get  back  to  our  own  trench,  or,  rather, 
to  a  sap  leading  from  it,  to  give  warning  of  the  Boche  patrol. 
This  was  where,  in  my  inexperience,  I  went  wrong,  and  led 
Slade  astray.  I  was  very  curious,  of  course,  to  get  a  good 
look  at  the  Boche  patrol — the  first  I'd  seen  of  the  enemy  in 
the  open — and,  like  a  fool,  I  managed  to  get  detached  from 
the  other  three  of  our  lot,  Slade  sticking  close  to  me  vrith  a 
confidence  I  didn't  deserve. 

When  I  realized  that  the  others  were  clean  out  of  sight, 
and  the  Boche  party,  too,  I  made  tracks  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
crawling,  as  I  believed,  for  our  line,  cursing  myself  for  not 
having  a  compass,  a  mistake,  you  may  be  sure,  I  shall  not 
make  again.  Just  then  a  regular  fireworks  display  of  flares 
went  up  from  the  Boche  line,  and  they  opened  a  hot  burst  of 
machine  gun  fire.  We  lay  as  close  as  we  could  in  the  soggy 
grass,  Slade  and  myself,  and  got  no  harm.  Things  were 
lively  for  a  while,  with  lots  of  fire  from  both  sides,  and  more 
light  from  both  sides  than  was  comfortable.  Later  on,  when 
things  had  quieted  down,  we  got  on  the  move  again,  and 
presently,  after  a  longish  crawl  through  barbed  wire,  got  to 
the  parapet,  and  were  just  about  to  slide  in,  side  by  side, 
pretty  glad  to  be  back  in  the  trench,  when  a  fellow  came 
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round  the  traverse — we  were  just  beside  a  traverse — growled 
something  and  jabbed  at  Slade  with  his  bayonet. 

Bit  confusing,  wasn't  it?  Makes  you  think  quick.  I 
suppose  we  reaHzed  that  we  had  struck  the  Boche  Hne  instead 
of  our  own  in  something  under  the  twentieth  part  of  a  second, 
and  what  followed  then  was  too  confused  for  me  to  remem- 
ber. No  doubt  we  both  realized  the  necessity  for  keeping 
that  chap  quiet  in  the  same  fraction  of  time  that  we  saw  we 
had  reached  the  wrong  trenches.  I  can  remember  the  eerie 
feeling  of  my  two  thumbs  in  his  throat.  It  was  exciting, 
really,  though  I  daresay  it  will  seem  beastly  to  you.  And  I 
suspect  Slade  really  did  for  the  chap.  We  were  lying  on  a 
duck-board  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  I  know  my  little 
trench  dagger  fell  and  made  a  horrid  clatter,  which  I  made 
sure  would  bring  more  Boches.     But  it  didn't. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  left  the  little  dagger  there,  but  I 
collared  the  Boche's  rifle  and  bayonet,  thinking  that  was  the 
only  weapon  I  had,  clean  forgetting  the  two  mills  bombs  in 
my  pockets.  Slade  was  a  brick  and  behaved  all  through  like 
the  man  he  is.  We  were  anxious  to  make  tracks  without  un- 
necessary delay,  but,  being  there,  thought  we  might  as  well 
have  a  look  at  the  trench.  We  crept  along  two  bays  without 
hearing  or  seeing  a  soul.  And  then  we  heard  a  man  strug- 
gling in  deep  mud  and  cursing  in  fluent  German.  IVe 
thought  since  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  waited  for  him  and 
tried  a  bomb  on  him.  But  at  the  same  time  came  several  other 
different  voices,  and  I  whispered  to  Slade  to  climb  out  and 
followed  him  myself  without  wasting  any  time.  The  trench 
was  a  rotten  bad  one  at  this  point,  worse,  I  think,  than  any 
of  ours.  And  I  was  thankful  for  it,  because  if  it  had  been 
good  those  Boches  would  surely  have  been  on  us  before  we 
could  get  out.  As  it  was,  the  mud  held  them,  and  the  noises 
they  made  groveling  about  in  it  prevented  them  hearing  otft* 
movements,  though  we  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  worrying 
through  their  wire,  especially  as  I  was  dragging  that  Boche 
rifle,  with  bayonet  fixed. 

There  were  glimmering  hints  of  coming  daylight  by  the 
time  we  got  into  the  open,  which  made  it  a  bit  easier  to  get 
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a  bearing,  and  also  pretty  necessary  to  get  done  with  it 
quickly,  because  in  another  half  hour  we  should  have  been 
a  target  for  the  whole  Boche  line.  Here,  again,  Slade  was 
first-rate.  He  recognized  a  big  shell-hole  in  the  ground, 
which  he  had  noticed  was  about  fifty  yards  north  of  the  head 
of  a  sap  leading  from  our  own  line,  and  that  guided  us  into 
the  same  opening  in  our  wire  from  which  we  had  originally 
started.  Fine  chap,  Slade !  Three  minutes  later  we  were  in 
our  own  trench,  and  I  got  a  good  tote  of  rum  for  both  of  us 
from  the  O.  C.  company,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  he  would 
have  to  report  us  "  missing.''  So,  you  see,  you  didn't  miss 
much  by  not  being  told  all  about  this  before,  except  an  in- 
stance of  carelessness  on  my  part,  which  might  have  been 
more  costly  if  I  hadn't  had  a  most  excellent  chap  with  me. 
The  Peacemaker  is  going  to  recommend  him  for  lance 
sergeant's  stripes,  by  the  way,  when  we  get  out  of  trenches. 

I've  told  you  about  the  trenches  on  the  way  up  from 
Ambulance  Corner,  the  communication  trenches — that  is, 
running  up  at  right  angles  to  the  firing  line.  The  chief  dif- 
ference between  the  firing  line  and  the  communication 
trenches,  of  course,  is  that  it  faces  the  Boche  front  line,  run- 
ning roughly  parallel  to  it,  and  that,  say,  eighteen  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  it  there  is  a  fire-step  running  along  its 
front  side.  When  you  get  up  on  that  you  have  a  fire  posi- 
tion— that  is,  you  can  see  over  the  parapet,  across  No  Man's 
Land,  to  the  Boche  front  line,  and  fire  a  rifle.  The  lines  of 
trenches  are  not  straight,  of  course.  They  curve  about  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Running  out  from  them 
on  both  sides  towards  the  enemy  lines  there  are  saps,  at  the 
end  of  which  we  station  listening  posts  at  night  with  wired- 
up  telephone  and  bell  connections  with  the  firing  line.  The 
fire  trench  is  cut  with  traverses  every  twenty  or  thirty  paces 
to  make  it  impossible  for  an  enemy  on  your  flank  to  get  what 
j  is  called  enfilade  fire  down  and  along  the  trench.  Enfilade 
fire  is  deadly,  of  course.  Fire  from  the  front,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  falls  short,  or  overshoots  the  mark  even  by  a  yard, 
lands  in  front  of  or  behind  your  trench.    You  get  that? 
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And  what  does  it  look  like  when  one  stares  out  from 
our  front  trench?  Well,  it  depends.  It  is  always  pretty 
queer,  but,  of  course,  it  is  queerest  at  night,  when  the  Boche 
is  sending  up  his  ghostly  flares  or  when  there  is  enough  moon- 
light to  make  you  fancy  all  the  time  you  can  see  all  manner 
of  things.  First,  there's  your  own  parapet,  anything  from 
five  to  five  and  twenty  feet  of  it,  sloping  gradually  down  to 
the  open  grass  of  No  Man's  Land.  That's  what  stops  the 
bullets  destined  for  your  head.  When  Boche  shells  are  well 
enough  placed  to  blow  it  in,  you  must  build  it  up  again  as 
soon  as  you  can,  or  the  bit  of  trench  behind  it  will  be  exposed, 
and  as  your  men  pass  to  and  fro  there  will  be  casualties. 

Well,  then,  anything  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
beyond  the  lip  of  your  trench  your  wire  entanglements  begin, 
and  extend,  say,  a  good  thirty  or  forty  paces  out  into  No 
Man's  Land.  You  have  seen  barbed  wire  entanglements. in 
pictures,  row  after  row  of  stakes  (some  of  ours  are  iron- 
screw  standards  now  that  can  be  set  up  silently;  laced  to- 
gether across  and  across  by  barbed  wire,  forming  an  obstacle 
that  it  is  particularly  difiicult  and  beastly  to  get  through, 
especially  at  night,  which,  of  course,  is  the  only  time  at  which 
you  could  even  approach  it  without  being  blown  to  bits. 

Here  and  there  all  through  our  wire  are  old  bells,  tin 
cans,  bits  of  flattened  tin,  and  oddments  of  that  sort  hanging 
loosely,  so  that  when  even  a  rat  begins  cavorting  about  in  the 
wire  at  night  your  sentries  know  all,  and  the  Boche  is  neither 
so  slim  nor  so  agile  as  a  rat.  Say  that  he  comes  by  night  with 
bombs  in  his  hand.  One  cannot  throw  a  bomb  with  any  ac- 
curacy of  aim  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  Boche  finds 
himself  stopped  by  our  wire,  say,  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from 
our  line.  If  he  slowly  worms  himself  in,  say,  twenty  paces 
without  being  heard — and  he  won't — and  lobs  a  bomb  at  our 
line,  imagine  the  hail  of  lead  that  is  coming  about  him  as  he 
tries  to  wriggle  his  way  back  through  the  wire  after  shying 
the  bomb. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Boche  is  not  good  at  that 
game.     He  does  not  shine  at  all  at  creeping  in  on  our  line. 
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When  he  leaves  his  trenches  he  seems  to  prefer  coming  out 
in  pretty  close  formation,  rubbing  shoulders  with  his  pals. 
Our  fellows  are  a  good  deal  better  at  sculling  about  over  the 
sticks  than  he  is. 

Here  and  there  in  the  wire,  among  the  tin  cans  and 
things,  you  can  see  fluttering  bits  of  weather-worn  uniform 
and  old  rags,  and,  at  times,  things  more  gruesome.  Beyond 
the  wire  you  see  the  strip  of  No  Man's  Land.  Where  we 
are  the  average  width  of  it  is  round  about  a  hundred  yards. 
In  some  places  it  is  more,  and  in  one  place  we  can  see,  per- 
haps a  mile  off,  it  narrows  down  to  much  less  than  half  that. 
Then  begins  the  Boche  wire,  and  through  and  across  that  you 
see  the  Boche  front  line,  very  much  like  your  own — too  much 
like  your  own  to  be  very  easily  distinguished  from  it  at 
night. 

But  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  that  strip  we  call  No  Man's 
Land,  running  from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland — five 
hundred  miles.  All  the  way  along  that  line,  day  and  night, 
without  a  moment's  cessation,  through  all  these  long  months, 
men's  eyes  have  been  glaring  across  that  forsaken  strip,  and 
lead  has  been  flying  to  and  fro  over  it.  To  show  yourself 
means  death.  But  I  have  heard  a  lark  trilling  over  it  in  the 
early  morning  as  sweetly  as  any  bird  ever  sung  over  an 
English  meadow.  A  lane  of  death  five  hundred  miles  long, 
strewn  from  end  to  end  with  the  remains  of  soldiers!  And 
to  either  side  of  it,  all  through  those  five  hundred  miles,  a 
warren  of  trenches,  dug-outs,  saps,  tunnels,  underground 
passages,  inhabited,  not  by  rabbits,  but  by  millions  of  rats, 
it  is  true,  and  millions  of  hiving,  busy  men,  with  countless 
billions  of  rounds  of  death-dealing  ammunition,  and  a  com- 
plex organization  as  closely  ordered  and  complete  as  the 
organization  of  any  city  in  England. 

It  is  also  inhabited  at  this  moment  by  one  man  who  sim- 
ply must  stop  scribbling  and  have  some  grub  before  going 
on  duty.  This  one,  among  the  millions,  with  the  very  healthy 
appetite,  manages,  in  despite  of  all  the  strafing,  to  think 
quite  a  lot  of  you,  and  hopes  you  will  go  on  thinking  equally 
cheerily  of  him — your  ''  Temporary  Gentleman." 
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Letter  VIII 

Here  is  an  odd  coincidence.  The  second  sentence  in 
your  letter  that  reached  me  last  night  (with  our  rations  of 
candles  and  coke)  says:  "  Do  tell  me  just  what  a  dug-out 
is  like.  You  know  Taffy  Morgan — Billy — of  our  company? 
He  sends  things  home  to  his  father,  who  is  trying  to  keep 
a  consecutive  narrative  of  the  doings  of  the  battalion.  Now, 
last  night,  within  an  hour  of  getting  your  letter,  I  read  a 
thing  Taffy  showed  me  that  he  was  sending  home,  all  about 
a  company  headquarters  dug-out  in  the  line :  " '  Dug-out ' 
is  quite  the  only  word  for  it.  I  don't  know  who  did  the 
christening,  but  it  is,  like  so  many  words  and  phrases  adopted 
without  question  by  Tommy  at  the  front,  the  one  proper, 
exact  and  adequate  name  for  the  places  we  inhabit  in  the 
trenches.  The  particular  dug-out  I  have  in  mind  is  a  com- 
pany headquarters,  situated,  like  a  good  many  others  in  a 
loop  trench,  perhaps  seventy  to  a  hundred  yards  long,  which 
curves  round  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  rear 
of  the  fire  trench.  The  average  depth  of  this  little  back-water 
of  a  trench  is,  say,  seven  feet.  It  was  made  by  the  French 
before  we  took  over  and  is  very  wide  at  the  top.  It  has  no 
made  parapet,  but  is  just  a  gaping  ditch.  It  is  ragged,  reced- 
ing top  edges  eight  or  ten  feet  apart ;  the  lower  part  in  which 
one  walks  being  two  to  three  feet  wide.  The  bottom  of  this 
ditch  is  duck-walked;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  wooden  gratings 
six  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide  laid  along  it.  Each 
length  of  duck-walk  is  supported  at  either  end  by  a  trestle 
driven  deep  down  into  the  mud.  Here  and  there  at  a  bend 
in  the  trench  there  will  be  a  gap  between  duck-walks  of  sev- 
eral inches.  Again,  one  finds  a  place  where  one  or  two  slats 
have  been  broken.  These  are  cheerless  pitfalls  on  a  dark 
night,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  sink  one  leg  in  mud  or  water 
over  the  knee.  In  places  a  duck-walk  has  canted  over  by 
losing  its  bearing  on  the  trestle  at  one  corner,  giving  the 
whole  a  treacherous  list  to  one  side  or  the  other,  simple 
enough  to  negotiate  by  day,  but  unpleasant  for  anyone  hurry- 
ing along  at  night.  Still,  the  trench  is  *'  ducked,''  and,  so  far, 
luxurious  and  a  vast  improvement  on  the  sort  of  trench  (com- 
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mon  over  the  way  among  the  Boches,  I  beheve),  in  which 
men  lose  their  boots  and  have  to  be  dug  out  themselves. 

''As  one  gropes  along  this  ditch  one  comes  to  narrow 
gaps  here  and  there  in  the  side  farthest  from  the  enemy. 
These  lead  to  all  kinds  of  odd  necessary  places:  the  homes 
of  signalers,  runners  and  others,  refuse  pits,  bomb  and  trench 
stores,  and  so  on.  Presently  a  thin  streak  of  light  shows  like 
a  white  string  in  the  blackness.  This  is  one  of  the  gaps, 
about  four  feet  high  and  eighteen  inches  wide.  A  dripping 
waterproof  sheet  hangs  as  a  curtain  over  this  gap :  the  white 
string  is  the  light  from  within  escaping  down  one  side  of  the 
sheet.  Lift  the  sheet  to  one  side,  take  two  steps  down  and 
forward — the  sheet  dripping  on  your  neck  the  while — and 
you  are  in  the  company  headquarters  dug-out:  a  hole  dug 
out  of  the  back  of  the  ditch,  its  floor  two  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  duck-boards  outside,  its  internal  dimensions  ten  feet  by 
eight  by  six. 

"  At  the  back  of  this  little  cave,  facing  you  as  you 
enter — and  unless  you  go  warily  you  are  apt  to  enter  with 
a  rush,  landing  on  the  earthern  floor  in  a  sitting  position, 
what  of  the  wet  slime  on  your  gum  boots  and  the  steps — are 
tv/o  bunks,  one  above  the  other,  each  two  feet  wide  and  made 
of  wire  netting  stretched  on  rough  stakes  fastened  to  stout 
poles  and  covered  more  or  less  by  a  few  empty  sand  bags. 
One  of  these  is  the  bunk  of  the  O.  C.  company,  used  alterna- 
tively by  one  of  his  subalterns.  In  the  other  a  platoon  com- 
mander lies  now  asleep,  one  gum-booted  leg,  mud-caked  well 
above  the  knee,  dangling  over  the  front  edge,  a  goat-skin 
coat  over  his  shoulders,  his  cap  jammed  hard  down  over  his 
eyes  to  shut  out  the  light  of  the  candle,  which,  stayed  firmly 
to  the  newspaper  tablecloth  by  a  small  island  of  its  own 
grease,  burns  as  cheerily  as  it  can  in  this  rather  draughty 
spot  on  the  table,  sheltered  a  little  from  the  entrance  by  a 
screen,  consisting  of  a  few  tins  half  full  of  condensed  milk, 
butter,  sugar,  and  the  like.  The  oflicer  in  the  bunk  is  sleep- 
ing as  though  dead,  and  the  candle-light,  catching  the  mud- 
flecked  stubble  on  his  chin,  suggests  that  his  turn  in  the 
trenches  should  be  at  least  half  over.     Another  few  days 
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should  bring  him  to  billets  and  towels  and  shaving  water. 
''The  table — say,  30  inches  by  20  inches — was  made 
from  a  packing  case,  and  is  perched  on  rough  stake  legs 
against  the  earthern  side  of  the  dug-out,  with  a  shelf  over 
it  which  was  formerly  a  case  holding  two  jars  of  rum.  On 
the  shelf  are  foodstuffs,  very  lights,  a  couple  of  rockets,  a 
knobkerry,  a  copy  of  '  Punch,'  a  shortbread  tin  full  of  candles, 
a  map,  an  automatic  pistol,  and,  most  curiously,  a  French 
cookery  book,  dust-incrusted,  which  has  taken  on  the  quali- 
ties of  an  antique,  and  become  a  kind  of  landlord's  fixture 
among  '  trench,'  stores  in  the  eyes  of  the  ever-changing  suc- 
cession of  company  commanders,  who  have  '  taken  over  ' 
week  in  and  week  out  since  the  French  occupation  in  '14. 

"  Hung  about  the  sides  of  the  dug-out  are  half-emptied 
canvas  packs  or  valises,  field  glasses,  a  couple  of  periscopes, 
a  very  pistol,  two  sticks  caked  all  over  in  dry  mud,  an  oilskin 
coat  or  two  similarly  varnished  over  wntli  the  all-pervading 
mud  of  the  trench,  a  steel  helmet,  a  couple  of  pairs  of  field 
boots,  and  half  a  dozen  pictures  from  illustrated  papers,  in- 
cluding one  clever  drawing  of  a  grinning  cat,  having  under 
it  the  legend,  '  Smile,  scat  you !  '  Overhead  is  stretched 
across  the  low  roof  tarred  felt.  Above  that  are  rough-hewn 
logs,  then  galvanized  iron  and  stones  and  earth;  not  shell- 
proof,  really,  but  bullet  and  splinter-proof,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  weather-proof — at  least  as  much  so  as  the  average  coat 
sold  under  that  description. 

"  The  trench  outside  is  very  still  just  now,  but  inside  the 
dug-out  there  is  plenty  of  movement.  All  round  about  it  and 
above  and  below  the  place  is  honeycombed  by  rats — brown 
rats  with  whitish  bellies,  big  as  young  cats,  heavy  with  good 
living;  blundering,  happy-go-lucky,  fearless  brutes,  who  do 
not  bother  to  hunt  the  infinitely  nimbler  mice,  who  at  this  mo- 
ment are  delicately  investigating  the  tins  of  foodstuffs  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  head  of  the  O.  C.  company.  The  rats  are 
variously  occupied  as  to  a  couple  of  them;  matrons,  in  op- 
posite corners  of  the  roof,  very  obviously  suckling  their 
young,  who  feed  with  awful  zest;  as  to  half  a  dozen  others, 
in  courting,  during  which  process  they  keep  up  a  curious 
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kind  of  crooning,  chirruping  song  very  wearisome  to  human 
ears;  and  as  to  the  numerous  remainder,  in  conducting  a 
cross-country  steeplechase  of  sorts,  to  and  fro  and  round 
and  round  on  the  top  side  of  the  roofing  felt,  which  their 
heavy  bodies  cause  to  bulge  and  sag  till  one  fancies  it  must 
give  way. 

^'  There  is  a  rough,  rickety  stool  beside  the  table.  On 
this  is  seated  the  O.  C.  company,  his  arms  outspread  on  the 
little  ledge  of  a  table,  his  head  on  his  arms,  his  face  resting 
on  the  pages  of  an  open  Army  Book  153,  in  which,  half  an 
hour  ago,  he  wrote  his  morning  situation  report,  in  order 
that  his  signalers  might  inform  battalion  headquarters, 
nearly  a  mile  away  down  the  communication  trench  to  the 
rear,  with  sundry  details,  that  there  was  nothing  doing  be- 
yond the  normal  intermittent  strafing  of  a  quiet  night.  The 
O.  C.  company  is  asleep.  A  mouse  is  clearing  its  whiskers 
of  condensed  milk  within  two  inches  of  his  left  ear,  and  the 
candle  is  guttering  within  two  inches  of  his  cap-peak.  During 
the  past  few  days  he  has  had  four  or  five  such  sleeps  as  this, 
half  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time,  and  no  more,  for  there  has  been 
work  forward  in  the  line,  involving  exposure  for  men  on  the 
parapet  of  a  sort  which  does  not  make  for  restfulness  among 
O.  C.  companies. 

"  There  comes  a  quiet  sound  of  foot-falls  on  the  greasy 
duck-boards  outside.  Two  mice  on  the  table  sit  bolt  upright 
to  listen.  The  cross-country  meeting  overhead  is  temporarily 
suspended.  The  O.  C.  company's  oilskin-covered  shoulders 
twitch  nervously.  The  mother  rats  continue  noisily  suckling 
their  young,  though  one  warily  pokes  its  sharp  nose  out  over 
the  edge  of  the  felt,  sniffing  inquiringly.  Then  the  water- 
proof sheet  is  drawn  aside,  and  the  O.  C.  company  sits  up 
with  a  jerk.  A  signaler,  on  whose  leather  jerkin  the  rain- 
drops glisten  in  the  flickering  candle-light,  thrusts  head  and 
shoulders  into  the  dug-out. 

Message  from  the  adjutant,  sir ! ' 

"  The  O.  C.  reads  the  two-line  message,  initials  the  top 
copy  for  return  to  the  signaler,  spikes  the  carbon  copy  on  a 
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nail  overhead,  where  many  others  hang,  glances  at  his  wrist 
watch,  and  says  wearily: 

*^ '  Well,  what  are  the  signalers  strafing  about,  anyhow? 
It's  ten  minutes  before  time  now.     Here  you  are ! ' 

'*  He  tears  two  written  pages  from  the  Army  Message 
Book  which  was  his  pillow,  signs  them  and  hands  them  up  to 
the  signaler. 

*' '  Call  the  sergeant-major  on  your  way  back,  and  tell 
him  Tve  gone  down  to  the  sap-head.  He  can  bring  the  wiring 
party  along  right  away.  It  is  nearly  three  o'clock.  Send  a 
runner  to  tell  the  officer  on  duty  I'm  going  out  myself  with 
this  party.  You  might  just  remind  the  sergeant-major  I 
want  two  stretcher-bearers  at  the  sap-head.  Tell  them  to 
keep  out  of  sight  till  the  others  are  out  over  the  parapet. 

Right !    Messages  will  go  to  Mr. ,  of  course,  while  I 

am  out.' 

"  Brother  Boche  may  remain  quiet.  Three  o'clock  is  a 
good  quiet  time.  And  there  is  no  moon.  But,  Brother 
Boche,  being  dead  quiet  just  now,  may  conceivably  have 
patrols  out  there  in  No  Man's  Land.  They  may  carry  valu- 
able information  quickly  to  his  line,  and  two  or  three  machine 
guns  may  presently  open  up  on  the  O.  C.  company  and  his 
wiring  party,  who,  again,  may  be  exposed  by  means  of  flare 
lights  from  the  other  side.  One  hopes  not.  Meanwhile, 
after  a  glance  round,  the  O.  C.  picks  up  his  mud-caked  leather 
mitts,  settles  the  revolver  pouch  in  his  belt,  blows  out  the 
guttering  candle,  feels  his  way  out  past  the  dripping  water- 
proof sheet  into  the  black  trench,  and  leaves  the  dug-out  to 
his  sleeping  brother  officer  (who  was  on  deck  from  ten  to 
one  and  will  be  out  again  an  hour  before  dawn)  and  to 
the  rats. 

''  Theoretically,  this  O.  C.  company  may  be  himself  as 
much  in  need  of  sleep  as  anyone  in  the  trench.  Actually, 
however,  apart  from  his  needs,  he  is  personally  responsible 
for  whatever  may  happen  in  quite  a  long  stretch  of  dark, 
mysterious  trench:  of  trench  which  in  one  moment  may  be 
converted  by  the  ingenious  Boche  into  a  raging  hell  of  par- 
alyzing  gas  and  smoke,  of  lurid  flame  and  rending  explosion. 
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German  officers  seated  in  artillery  dug-outs  a  mile  or  so  away 
across  the  far  side  of  No  Man's  Land  may  bring  about  that 
transformation  in  one  moment.  They  did  it  less  than  a  week 
ago,  though,  by  reason  of  unceasing  watchfulness  on  this 
side  it  availed  them  nothing.  They  may  be  just  about  to  do 
it  now ;  and,  unlike  the  average  of  German  O.  C.  companies, 
our  officers  never  ask  their  men  to  face  any  kind  of  danger 
which  they  themselves  do  not  face  with  them.  And  so,  for 
this  particular  O.  C.  company,  the  interior  of  that  queer  little 
dug-out  (where  the  men's  rum  stands  in  jars  under  the  lower 
bunk  and  letters  from  home  are  scanned,  maps  pored  over 
and  reports  and  returns  made  out)  does  not  exactly  bring 
unmixed  repose.    But  the  rats  love  it." 

So  there  you  are.  By  the  judicious  picking  of  Taffy's 
brains,  you  see,  I  have  been  enabled  to  present  you  with  a 
much  better  picture  of  a  dug-out  than  my  own  unaided  pen 
could  give.  Reading  over,  there  seems  something  melancholy 
and  somber  about  it;  I  don't  know  why.  It  is  a  jolly  little 
dug-out,  and  Taffy  is  a  thundering  fine  officer;  nothing  in 
the  least  melancholy  about  him.  Then  why — oh,  well,  I  guess 
it  is  his  Celtic  blood.  Maybe  he's  got  a  temperament.  I 
must  tell  him  so.  By  the  way,  that  wiring  job  he  mentions 
came  off  all  right ;  a  nasty,  exposed  place,  but  the  Peacemaker 
got  his  party  through  without  a  single  casualty,  or,  as  the 
men  always  say,  "  casuality."  Taffy  writes  a  much  better 
letter,  doesn't  he,  than  your  "  Temporary  Gentleman." 

Letter  IX 

Very  many  thanks  for  the  parcel  with  the  horse-hide 
mitts  and  the  torch  refills,  both  of  which  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. The  mitts  are  the  best  things  of  the  kind  I've  seen  for 
trench  work,  and,  as  for  electric  torches,  I  really  don't  know 
what  we  should  do  without  them. 

I've  come  below  for  a  sleep,  really.  Taffy  Morgan  was 
very  much  off  color  yesterday  and  is  far  from  fit  today.  I  had 
to  take  his  duty  as  well  as  my  own  last  night,  so  came  oft* 
pretty  short  in  the  matter  of  rest.     But  I  must  stop  just  to 
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tell  you  about  tlie  lark  we  had  last  night;  quite  the  jolliest 
thing  that's  happened  since  we  came  in,  and  no  end  of  a  score 
for  ''  A  "  Company.  My  batman  tells  me  '''  B  "  are  mad  as 
hatters  about  it. 

Our  signaling  officer  happened  to  be  along  the  front 
yesterday  afternoon  with  a  brand-new  telescope  that  some- 
one had  sent  the  C.  O.,  a  very  fine  instrument.  Signal  wasn't 
interested  in  our  bit  of  line,  as  it  happens,  but  was  dead  nuts 
on  some  new  Boche  machine  gun  emplacement  or  other  away 
on  ''  B's  "  left.  When  he  was  coming  back  through  our  line 
I  got  him  to  lend  me  the  new  glass  while  he  had  some  tea 
and  wrote  reports  in  our  dug-out.  Perhaps  you  think  there 
is  not  much  need  of  a  telescope  when  the  Boche  line  is  less 
than  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away.  Well,  now  you'd 
hardly  believe  how  hard  it  is  to  make  things  out.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  the  whole  of  this  place  is  full  of  mist,  for 
one  thing ;  and  then,  you  see,  the  ground  in  front  is  studded 
all  over  with  barbed  wire,  stakes,  long  rank  grass,  things 
thrown  out;  here  and  there  an  old  log,  and,  here  and  there, 
of  course,  a  deady  body.  One  has  to  look  along  ground  level, 
of  course,  since  to  look  from  a  higher  level  would  mean  ex- 
posure, and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  surprisingly  easy  to  miss 
things.  I've  wasted  a  good  many  rounds  myself  firing  at 
old  rags  or  bits  of  wood,  or  an  old  cape  in  the  grass  among 
the  Boche  wire,  feeling  sure  I'd  got  a  sniper.  The  ground 
is  pretty  much  torn  up,  too,  by  shells  and  stufif,  and  that 
makes  it  more  difficult. 

Well,  I  was  looking  out  from  a  little  sheltered  spot 
alongside  the  entrance  to  what  we  call  Stinking  Sap.  It  has 
rather  a  rottener  smell  than  most  trenches,  I  think.  And 
all  of  a  sudden  I  twigged  something  that  waked  me  right  up. 
It  was  nothing  much — just  a  shovel  sticking  up  against  a 
little  mound.  But  it  led  to  other  things.  A  yard  away  from- 
where  this  shovel  lay  the  C.  O.'s  fine  glass  enabled  me  to 
make  out  a  gap  in  the  wet,  misty  grass.  You  may  be  sure  I 
stared  jolly  hard,  and  presently  the  whole  thing  became  clear 
to  me.  The  Bodies  had  run  out  a  new^  sap  to  fully  sixty 
yards  from  their  fire  trench,  which  at  this  particular  point 
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is  rather  far  from  ours — over  250  yards,  I  suppose.  It  was 
right  opposite  our  own  Stinking  Sap,  and  I  suppose  the  head 
of  it  was  not  more  than  100  yards  from  the  head  of  Stinking 
Sap.  There  was  no  Boche  working  there  then :  not  a  sign  of 
any  movement.  I  made  sure  of  that.  Then  I  got  my  com- 
pass and  trench  map  and  took  a  very  careful  bearing.  And 
then  I  toddled  round  to  company  headquarters  and  got  hold 
of  the  Peacemaker  without  letting  Signals  know  anything 
about  it. 

Of  course,  the  Peacemaker  was  delighted.  *'  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  they  must  have  cut  it  last  night,''  he  said.  ''  And 
as  sure  as  God  made  little  apples,  they'll  be  going  on  with  it 
tonight.  Let's  see,  the  moon  rises  about  9.45.  Splendid! 
They'll  get  to  work  as  soon  as  it's  dark." 

He  was  awfully  decent  about  it,  and  agreed  to  let  me  go, 
since  I'd  had  the  luck  to  spot  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did 
the  more  important  spotting  himself.  He  twigged  what  I'd 
overlooked:  a  whacking  big  shell-hole,  shallow  but  wide, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  to  one  side  of  their  sap-head ;  an 
absolutely  ideal  spot  for  cover,  and  no  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  head  of  Stinking  Sap.  I  decided  to  take  Cor- 
poral Slade  with  me,  because  he  is  such  a  fine  bomber,  besides 
being  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  and  an  all-around  good  chap. 
You  remember  he  was  with  me  that  time  in  Master  Boche's 
trench.  Somehow,  the  thing  got  round  before  tea-time  and 
the  competition  among  the  men  was  something  awful.  When 
Slade  gave  it  out  that  I  was  taking  all  the  men  I  wanted 
from  No.  i  Platoon,  there  was  actually  a  fight  between  one 
of  my  lot  and  a  fellow  named  Ramsay,  of  No.  3  Platoon ;  a 
draper,  I'll  trouble  you,  and  a  pillar  of  his  chapel  at  home. 
Then  a  deputation  of  the  other  Platoon  Sergeants  waited  on 
the  Peacemaker,  and  in  the  end,  to  save  bloodshed,  I  agreed 
to  take  Corporal  Slade  and  one  man  from  my  own  Platoon, 
and  one  man  from  each  of  the  other  three  Platoons.  To  call 
for  volunteers  for  work  over  the  parapet  with  our  lot  is  per- 
fectly hopeless.  You  must  detail  your  men,  or  the  whole 
blessed  Company  would  swarm  out  over  the  sticks  every  time, 
especially  if  there  is  the  slightest  hint  of  raiding  or  bombing. 
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The  Peacemaker's  idea  was  that  we  must  reach  that 
shell-hole  from  the  end  of  Stinking  Sap,  if  possible,  before 
the  Boche  started  work  in  his  new  sap,  because  once  he 
started,  he'd  be  sure  to  have  a  particularly  sharp  look-out 
kept,  and  might  very  well  have  a  covering  party  outside  as 
well.  Before  it  was  dark  my  fellows  were  champing  their  bits 
in  Stinking  Sap,  fretting  to  be  off.  If  one  gave  the  beggars 
half  a  chance  they'd  be  out  in  the  open  in  broad  daylight. 
But,  of  course,  I  kept  'em  back.  There  was  no  reason  why 
Boche  should  be  in  a  violent  hurry  to  start  work,  and  I  was 
most  anxious  he  shouldn't  suspect  that  we  suspected  anything. 

As  it  turned  out,  we  were  all  lying  in  that  shell-hole  close 
to  his  new  sap  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  a  single 
Boche  made  a  move.  There  was  a  fine  rain  all  the  time,  and 
it  was  pitch  dark.  The  only  thing  we  didn't  like  was  the 
fact  that  all  the  flares  and  parachute  lights  ever  made  seemed 
to  be  sent  up  from  the  Boche  line,  right  alongside  this  new 
sap.  However,  we  lay  perfectly  still  and  flat,  hands  covered 
and  faces  down,  and  as  long  as  you  do  that  all  the  flares  in 
the  world  won't  give  you  away  much,  in  ground  as  full  of 
oddments  and  unevennesses  as  that  is. 

Bye  and  bye,  Slade  gave  a  little  tug  at  my  jerkin.  I 
listened  hard,  and  just  made  out  foot-steps,  probably  in  the 
Boche  fire-trench  itself,  near  the  entrance  to  their  new  sap. 
Two  or  three  minutes  later,  we  began  really  to  enjoy  our- 
selves. As  far  as  we  could  make  out,  Fritz  hadn't  a  notion 
that  we  were  on  to  his  game.  Six  or  eight  of  'em  came  shuf- 
fling alone  thet  sap,  carrying  picks  and  shovels,  and  jabbering 
and  growling  away  nineteen  to  the  dozen.  We  could  hear 
every  sound.  One  fellow,  anyhow,  was  smoking.  We  got 
the  whiff  of  that.  We  could  hear  'em  spit,  and,  very  nearly, 
we  could  hear  them  breathe.  I  did  wish  I  knew  a  little  more 
German  than  "Donnerwetter"  and  ''Sprechen  sie  Deutsche?'* 

I  could  feel  the  man  on  my  left  (the  draper  from  No.  3) 
quivering  like  a  coursing  greyhound  in  a  leash,  and  had  to 
whisper  to  him  to  wait  for  the  word.  But  Corporal  Slade  on 
my  right  might  have  been  on  the  barrack  square.  I  saw  him 
use  a  match  to  pick  his  teeth,  while  he  listened.    I'd  rehearsed 
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my  fellows  letter  perfect  iii  our  own  trench  before  we  started, 
and  when  the  Bochcs  were  fairly  under  way  digging,  I  gave 
the  signal  with  my  left  hand.  There  was  a  bomb  in  my  right. 
Waiting  for  it  as  I  was,  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  safety  pins 
come  out  of  six  bombs,  and  could  even  hear  the  breathed  mur- 
mur of  the  pugnacious  draper  at  my  shoulder :  ''  A  hundred 
an'  one,  a  hundred  an'  two,  a  hundred  an'  three!"  (He  was 
timing  the  fuse  of  his  bomb,  exactly  as  I'd  told  'em). 

And,  then,  we  tore  a  big  hole  in  the  night.  Our  six 
bombs  landed,  one  on  the  edge  and  the  other  five  plumb  in 
the  sap-head  before  us,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  six  or  eight 
Bodies  digging  there.  Two  seconds  after  they  left  our 
hands,  they  did  their  job.  It  was  less  than  two  seconds, 
really.  And  w^ien  the  rending  row  was  done,  we  heard  only 
one  Boche  moaning,  so  I  knew  that  at  least  six  or  seven  were 
gone  West  for  keeps,  and  would  strafe  no  more  Englishmen. 

Now  the  idea  had  been  that  directly  our  job  was  done, 
we  should  bolt  for  the  head  of  Stinking  Sap.  But,  while  we'd 
been  lying  there,  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  the  Bodies,  know- 
ing all  about  what  distance  bombs  could  be  thrown,  and  that 
we  must  be  lying  in  the  open  near  their  sap-head,  ought  to 
be  able  to  sweep  that  ground  with  machine  gun  fire  before  we 
could  get  to  Stinking  Sap,  and  that,  having  done  that,4hey 
would  surely  send  a  whole  lot  more  men  down  their  new  sap, 
to  tackle  what  was  left  of  us  that  way.  Therefore,  I'd  made 
each  of  my  fellows  carry  four  bombs  in  his  pockets :  twenty- 
four  among  the  lot  of  us.  And  we  had  used  only  six.  Quite 
enough,  too,  for  the  Bodies  in  that  sap.  Therefore,  again, 
we  now  lay  absolutely  still,  and  just  as  close  as  wax,  while 
Fritz  rained  parachute  lights,  stars,  flares  and  every  kind  of 
firework  in  the  sky,  and  just  as  I  had  fancied,  swept  his  sap- 
head  with  at  least  a  thousand  rounds  of  machine-gun  bullets, 
not  one  of  which  so  much  as  grazed  us,  where  we  lay  spread- 
eagled  in  the  mud  of  that  shell-hole. 

And  then — dead  silence. 

''  Get  your  bombs  ready,  lads,"  I  told  my  fellows.  In 
another  few  seconds  we  heard  the  Boches  streaming  along 
their  narrow  new  sap.     They  took  it  for  granted  we  had 
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cleared  back  to  our  line,  of  course,  and  they  made  no  attempt 
to  disguise  their  coming.  In  fact,  from  the  rate  at  which  they 
rushed  along  that  narrow  ditch  I  could  almost  swear  that 
some,  at  all  events,  came  without  rifles  or  anything.  We 
waited  till  the  near  end  of  the  sap  was  full,  and  then :  "  A 
hundred  and  one,"  &c.  We  gave  'em  our  second  volley,  and 
immediately  on  top  of  it  our  third.  It  must  have  been  a  regu- 
lar shambles.  Slade  and  I,  by  previous  arrangement, 
lobbed  ours  over  as  far  as  ever  we  could  to  the  left,  landing 
quite  near  the  beginning  of  the  sap,  and  so  getting  the  Boches, 
who  were  only  just  leaving  their  own  fire  trench.  Then  I  laid 
my  hand  on  the  draper  to  prevent  his  throwing,  and  Slade 
and  the  other  three  gave  their  last  volley,  and  bolted  full  pelt 
for  Stinking  Sap. 

There  was  no  bucking  at  all  in  the  part  of  the  sap  near 
us.  The  Boches  there  wouldn't  trouble  any  one  any  more,  I 
fancy.  But  a  few  seconds  after  Slade  disappeared  we  heard 
a  fresh  lot  start  on  their  way  down  the  sap  from  their  fire 
trench.  We  gave  'em  up  to  about  ''  A  hundred  and  three  " 
and  a  half,  and  then  we  let  'em  have  our  last  two  bombs,  well 
to  the  left,  and  ourselves  made  tracks  like  greased  lightning 
for  Stinking  Sap.  The  luck  held  perfectly,  and  Slade  was 
hauling  the  draper  in  over  the  parapet  of  Stinking  Sap  before 
a  sound  came  from  the  Boche's  machine  guns. 

What  makes  "  B  "  Company  rather  mad  is  that,  strictly 
speaking,  this  new  Boche  sap  is  a  shade  nearer  their  line  than 
ours.  The  C.  O.  came  up  to  look  at  it  this  morning  on  the 
strength  of  our  O.  C.'s  morning  situation  report,  and  was 
awfully  nice  to  me  about  it.  He  said  we  did  well  to  wait 
for  the  Boches  coming  down  from  their  line  after  our  first 
scoop,  and  that  plans  must  be  made  to  fit  circumstances,  and 
not  held  to  be  ends  in  themselves ;  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
you  know — initiative,  you  know,  and  so  on — ^very  nice,  ia- 
deed,  he  was.  And  the  best  of  it  is  our  artillery  has  regis- 
tered on  that  sap  this  morning,  and  this  afternoon  is  just 
about  going  to  blow  it  across  the  Rhine.  So,  altogether, ''  A  " 
Company  is  feeling  pretty  good,  if  you  please,  and  has  its  tail 
well  up.    So  has  your  '*  Temporary  Gentlemen." 

(To  be  continued  in  the  November  Forum) 


FOR  MY  SAKE,  FRIEND 

R.    S. 

I   lay   upon   a  bed.      They   said   I    died. 

I    heard   the    words,    and   passed    to    peaceful    sleep. 


And   then   I   woke. 

A    sense    of    sight    was    mine,    of    sunrise    on 

The   sea,   arousing   all   the   world   to   light; 

A    sense   of   sound    prevailed,    a   harmony 

Of   all   the   voices   I   had   ever   loved; 

A    taste    of    things,    of    essences    so    clear 

I   knew   my   soul   had   found   its   proper   food; 

A   sense   of   odor,   beauty   in   holiness, 

The   full    fruition   of   all   living   things; 

A    sense    of    touch    unlimited,    resistance 

But    where    I    willed    resistance,    perfect    peace. 

And  over  all  a  sense  quite   new  to   me 

That   I    was   free,    might   find   the   things   I    loved, 

And  better  still   would  know  the   things  to  love, 

And   best   of   all   that   endless   choice   of   good 

Before   me   stretched   to   yield   an   endless   joy. 

From  out  the  past  I  knew  where  I   would  go. 

To    her:    and   then    to    that    good   fellowship 

Of  servants   who  had  helped   the   souls   of   men: 

And   when   more   fit,   to   Him   who   had   served  best, 

Who   by   His   grace   would   find   a   task   for   me 

To   make   me   welcome   to   our   Father's   love. 

Impatience,    gladness,    eagerness   were   mine, 

I    willed    my    Being    on.    and    so    I    found. 

There    hosts    of   souls    I    loved   were    welcoming    me, 

Some  I  had   met,   some   never   met  before. 

But   every   soul   I   knew   awaited   me. 

My   mother   with   the   kind   and   wise   and  good, 

And  prophets,   teachers,   seers,   the   souls   of   toil 

Who  beauty,  justice  and   all   good  to   men 

Had   found   and   given,   the   very   souls   I    loved. 

They   waited   some    v/ay   off,    reserved,    dear    friends. 

Alone  before   them   all   my  wife   stood  still, 

A   soul    of   healing   beauty,    light    and    mirth. 

Her  happiness  with  mine   was   full,  our  joy 

Destroyed   all   sorrow   past.      To   me   she   came 

Laughing, 

And   I   enfolded  her   within   my   soul. 

The   things   which   each   would   tell   might   wait   awhile 

For   utter   gladness   in   companionship.  %y. 

But    clear    and    loving    purpose    guiding    her 

As    ever,    she    led    me    on    toward    them    who    waited. 

With  joy  and  pride  and  sweet  content  she  drew 

Me  on,  through  hosts  who  made   a  welcoming  way 

With    tender    understanding    of    her    will, 

Straight   to    the   strong   and   gentle   soul,    the   Christ. 

Indeed   she   knew    H's    will    for   helpfulness. 

He    would    not    let    me    tell    my    utter    shame 

But   turned   it   into   pride.      "  We   want   you    here," 

He    said.    "  you    have    begun    to    learn    of    love. 

"  Go  spread   it   forth   with   her  who   taught  you   it." 

And   to   the   left  be   turned,   embracing   us: 

"Father,  they  love;   they  well  may  serve  as  one." 

The   Father   willed   it   so:    it   was   His   blessing. 


Imaginings!      On   earth   I   stay,    a   man; 

And  here   you  live,   another  man   of  earth. 

Your  spirit  may  not  stir  to   what   I   tell — 

Not   every   soul    to   every   other   speaks — 

But    if   your   spirit    moves    to    what    mine    tells 

What   further   proof   of   spirit    will   you    ask? 

The    marks    you    read,    'till    learned,    are    meaningless. 

And   knowing    them    will    tell   you    naught    of   me. 

The    words    they    form    will    tell    you    nothing    more. 

Your  intellect  may  understand  their   sense, 

Their    meaning    seize    while    soul    looks    calmly    on. 

The    thing    which    I    have    told,    my   spirit    moves 

And   if   your   soul   has    moved    with    mine 

Then    do    you    join    me    in    the    proof    of    soul. 

And    if    you    quickened    not,    for    my    sake,    friend. 

Go   back   and   read   the   vision    I   have   had. 

If   then   it   touch   your   soul,    we'll   meet   again. 
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WHY  HUGHES  SHOULD  BE 

ELECTED 


William  R.  Willcox, 
Chairman  of  the  RepubHcan  National  Committee 


H 


E  HAS  ''  the  habit  of  straightforward  thinking,  which 
means  that  his  words  will  be  correlated  with  his 
deeds  and  translated  into  facts '' 

Here,  in  a  score  of  words.  Colonel  Roosevelt  stated  the 
essential  qualities  which  absolutely  differentiate  Charles  E. 
Hughes  from  Woodrow  Wilson — the  qualities  which  make 
him  fit  to  act  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation.  This  coun- 
try needs  straightforward  thinking  in  the  days  that  are  to 
come;  we  need  a  policy  which  can  direct  us  at  home  a.nd 
abroad — a  policy  which  will  be  founded  upon  something  more 
than  the  whim  or  the  political  expediency  of  the  moment; 
and  above  all  we  need  a  policy  which  will  be  correlated  with 
facts  as  they  exist. 

In  any  discussion  of  our  politics  it  is  necessary  first  to 
grasp  certain  fundamentals,  which  rest  on  no  partisan  basis 
and  without  which  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  our  affairs 
is  impossible.  These  fundamentals  are  denied  by  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Senator  Stone,  Representative  Kitchin  and 
certain  other  party  leaders  and  committee  chairmen  of  Demo- 
cratic persuasion,  but  elsewhere  have  support  which  ranges 
from  verbal  assent  to  the  most  profound  conviction. 

Here  are  the  fundamentals. 

The  United  States  is  a  world  power  and  must  be  ad- 
ministered as  such;  we  have  escaped  the  entangling  alliances 
of  which  Washington  spoke,  but  we  have  the  entanglements 
without  the  alliances;  being  a  world  power,  it  is  impossible 
to  administer  national  affairs  in  a  small  town  way,  and  we 
cannot  escape  our  duties  and  obligations  by  declaring  that 
they  do  not  exist. 

Our  nation  lacks  the  racial  solidarity  and  nationality 
which  are  essential  to  the  best  progress. 
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We  have  expanded  our  production  beyond  the  normal 
buying  power  of  our  own  people;  and  we  must  sell  abroad 
to  maintain  prosperity  at  home.  We  must  be  nationally 
efficient  or  we  cannot  sell. 

In  the  present  state  of  world  civilisation  we  cannot  be 
safe  without  the  instrumentalities  and  personnel  for  military 
and  naval  defense. 

As  a  complement  to  onr  foreign  trade  we  need  an  over- 
seas merchant  marine  to  carry  our  products. 

Business  should  be  constructively  regulated  and  work- 
ing conditions  and  wages  made  fair  both  to  employer  and 
employee. 

A  citizen  venturing  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  does  not,  by  the  very  act,  convict  himself  of  moral  tur- 
pitude. 

These  general  principles  were  not  accepted  by  President 
Wilson  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  but  he  now 
gives  at  least  a  verbal  acquiescence  to  all.  They  have  also  been 
accepted  in  the  Democratic  platform,  and  the  Democrats, 
with  the  exception  of  the  leaders  noted,  give  them  lip  service. 

When  we  leave  the  simple  statement  of  these  postulates 
we  find  the  two  parties  and  the  two  candidates  following 
diverging  paths.  The  Republican  Party  offers  definite  reme- 
dies.   The  Democratic  Party  offers  grounds  for  discussion. 

The  Future  of  the  Country 

What  is  the  task  ahead  of  the  country?  We  are  now 
prosperous,  and  zve  are  rapidly  becoming  the  world's  store- 
house of  gold  because  we  are  working  for  the  zvorld  that  is 
m  arms.  It  does  not  require  an  astute  political  economist  to 
trace  our  present  prosperity  to  the  war-time  needs  of  the 
belligerent  nations.  It  was  their  urgent  demand  for  muni- 
tions and  for  foodstuffs  that,  dropped  like  a  stone  into  our 
economic  pond,  sent  the  ripples  of  prosperity  into  every  quar- 
ter. The  foreign  nations  have  not  now  goods  to  sell  us  or 
cannot  send  them  over — the  selling  is  all  in  one  direction — 
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and  hence  we  find  our  industries  protected  in  spite  of  the 
Underwood  tariff. 

This  prosperity  has  not  come  upon  us  as  the  legitimate 
result  of  sound  and  efficient  national  policies,  but  it  is  solely 
transient,  and,  while  temporarily  valuable,  can  only  be  re- 
tained by  making  ourselves  fit  to  compete  with  the  world 
when  the  war  ends.  We  know  from,  the  past  that  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  a  great  war  does  not,  as  might  he  expected,  leave 
the  warring  nations  prostrate.  Rather  they  go  forward 
mightily  in  the  energy  of  desperation.  As  Justice  Hughes 
said  on  January  14,  1916,  before  the  New  York  State  Bar  As- 
sociation :  ^'  We  are  living  at  a  time  when  men  and  women 
in  a  large  part  of  the  world  are  undergoing  a  discipline  un- 
rivaled in  its  severity  and  are  exhibiting  a  heroism  that  has 
never  been  surpassed.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  those  who 
survive  will  lack  the  strength  which  such  sacrifice  and  such 
discipline  must  give.  Let  us  not  content  ourselves  with  the 
comfortable  thought  of  hardships  we  have  escaped,  but 
rather  reflect  upon  the  vigor,  self-discipline  and  patriotic 
ardor,  which  alone  can  make  us  worthy  of  opportunity  or  able 


to  use  it.'' 


The  Fight  for  Trade 

It  will  he  necessary  for  us  to  fight  in  the  world  of  trade. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  peace,  and  to  be. so  prepared  we 
must  safeguard  our  great  home  markets  and  extend  a  normal 
competitive  trade  into  foreign  markets — we  shall  not  get  the 
foreign  markets  by  default.  To  further  these  ends,  we  must 
co-ordinate  government  and  industry  upon  a  basis  that  will 
beget  the  highest  efficiency  in  each,  and  we  must  also  hold  to 
a  firm  and  well  considered  foreign  policy  that  will  strengthen 
both  our  commercial  and  political  foreign  relations. 

Our  foreign  policy,  in  the  days  to  come,  will  have  a  more 
vital  and  intimate  meaning  to  the  citizens  of  this  country 
than  ever  hefore.  Our  great  store  of  gold  will  he  viewed  with 
envious  eyes  hy  our  great  trade  rivals — England  and  Ger- 
many; they  will  wage  a  commercial  war  beside  which  the 
military  battles  of  to-day  will  be  insignificant  in  strategy  and 
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in  mass.  And  if  we  are  to  be  properly  prepared  for  peace 
we  must  also  be  prepared  for  war ;  we  must  be  in  the  position 
to  command  respect  throughout  the  world;  not  the  fear  of 
the  bully,  but  the  respect  which  is  tendered  to  the  firm,  soft- 
spoken  man  who  is  known  to  be  thoroughly  capable  of  going 
through  with  whatever  he  undertakes.  This  means  that  we 
need  a  navy  of  sufficient  size  to  be  a  real  first  line  of  defense 
and  an  army  organization  which  can  quickly  take  the  field  to 
meet  an  invader  on  at  least  equal  terms.  And  this  army  and 
navy  must  exist  in  blood  and  iron  and  not  in  the  portfolio  of 
the  politician, 

America  First 

The  war  abroad  has  taught  us  that  our  population  is 
not  united  and  that  it  does  not  always  consider  ''America 
first"  Some  of  the  representatives  of  each  of  the  belligerent 
countries,  whom  we  thought  were  component  parts  of  our 
own  system,  have  demonstrated  that  they  think  more  of  their 
native  than  they  do  of  their  adopted  land.  And  we  have  also 
discovered  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  immigrants 
come  to  live  among  us  but  not  of  us.  This  condition  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  newcomers,  but  of  ourselves,  and  we  can 
meet  the  situation  only  by  helping  them  to  become  real  citi- 
zens of  our  great  nation ;  we  do  not  help  them  by  epithets. 

Throughout  our  whole  business  and  political  organiza- 
tion is  a  great  waste  which  must  be  eliminated  if  we  are  to 
hold  the  position  which  we  now  have,  to  say  nothing  of  going 
forward  to  a  more  commanding  position.  Neither  labor  nor 
capital  are  in  mutual  adjustment ;  both  are  dissatisfied.  Prob- 
ably both  would  be  satisfied  if  the  present  waste  could  be 
turned  into  profit.  A  more  intense  nationalization  is  im- 
perative. 

These  are  the  big  questions  that  are  before  us  for  solu- 
tion; I  have  merely  indicated  their  fundamental  scope  and 
have  not  gone  into  their  infinite  detail.  But  it  will  be  noticed 
that  they  are  all  national  questions — they  have  to  do  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation  in  its  internal  and  external  relations. 

Are  national  questions  best  answered  by  a  party  section 
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or  a  nation?     By  words  that  are  only  words  or  by  words 
that  connote  deeds  ? 

The  normal  Democratic  Party  derives  the  bulk  of  its 
support  from  the  South,  Tammany  Hall  and  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. The  principles  of  the  party  are  free  trade  and  state's 
rights,  which  found  their  genesis  in  the  South.  Tammany 
and  Boston  tagged  on  because  of  local  conditions  and  not  be- 
cause they  were  ever  in  harmony  with  the  creed.  These  men 
are  constitutionally  incapable  of  national  vision;  they  are 
either  patriarchs  or  demagogues  in  their  communities — 
sometimes  a  little  of  both. 

Southern  pork  has  been  included  in  every  administra- 
tive measure  of  importance — the  government  nitrate  plant  to 
be  located  in  the  South,  the  uplift  of  certain  useless  Southern 
navy  yards,  the  militia  bill  to  favor  certain  friends  of  Chair- 
man Hay  and  to  pay  a  stipend  to  impecunious  voters,  the 
twisting  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  serve  Democratic 
communities.  A  careful  examination  of  all  the  bills  upon 
which  the  Administration  prides  itself  will  show  that  the 
bills  were  only  passed  after  the  interests  of  the  South  had 
been  well  provided  for.  The  national  viewpoint  is  absent; 
the  Democratic  Congressmen  see  the  United  States  as  a 
collection  of  States  and  as  nothing  more.  It  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  indifference  to  them  when  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  murdered  beyond  our  borders ;  in  almost  every  de- 
bate on  foreign  affairs  contained  in  the  Congressional  Record 
you  will  find  Democrats  interpolating  remarks  to  the  effect 
that  our  citizens  have  no  business  in  foreign  countries.  Be- 
cause these  men  do  not  conceive  of  a  nation  they  cannot 
understand  national  measures. 

A  party  of  this  limited  intelligence  is  scarcely  a  party  to 
trust  with  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation  at  a  time  when  broad 
constructive  intelligence  is  so  important.  But  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  as  a  party,  has  been  in  restraint  during  these 
majority  years.  They  have  altered  measures.  They  have 
been  rambumptious  one  day  and  sullen  the  next,  but,  in  the 
main,  they  have  permitted  President  Wilson  to  manage 
them — they  have  learned,  though  not  very  graciously,  to 
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jump  when  he  cracks  the  whip  and  not  to  reason  why.  Occa- 
sionally they  must  be  fed  to  keep  them  in  even  moderately 
tractable  humor. 

Therefore  the  Democratic  Administration  stands  or  falls 
on  the  record  of  President  Wilson  and  his  direct  appointees. 
Has  that  record  been  such  as  to  warrant  his  return  for  an- 
other four  years? 

President  Wilson's  record  has  been  extensively  reviewed 
by  the  Republican  candidate.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
Democrats  protest  loudly  that  this  record  should  not  be  crit- 
ically examined. 

First,  look  at  the  men  whom  President  Wilson  picked 
as  his  advisers!  There  is  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who 
could  not  stand  the  pace ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  comment  upon 
his  statesmanly  abilities.  We  still  have  Josephus  Daniels; 
would  it  not  be  sheer  waste  of  public  funds  to  build  a  great 
navy  under  his  guidance?  The  only  man  of  real  ability  in 
the  whole  cabinet — Lindley  M.  Garrison — resigned  because 
he  would  not  learn  the  administration  trick  of  doing  and  not 
doing  at  the  same  moment. 

Foreign  Policy  ^^ 

Has  President  Wilson  had  a  foreign  policy  either  across 
the  Atlantic  or  below  the  Rio  Grande?  He  has  either  had 
all  possible  policies  or  none.  I  can  only  compare  his  foreign 
policy  to  a  shifty  weather  vane  which  registers  all  zephyrs 
and  yields  to  every  gust  of  the  wind. 

We  know  what  has  happened  in  Mexico.  We  know 
how  hopelessly  our  relations  with  all  the  European  belliger- 
ents have  been  muddled  in  spite  of  a  long  series  of  miasmic 
"diplomatic  victories. '^  We  have  seen  the  destruction  of  the 
belief  that  an  American  citizen  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
his  country  wherever  he  may  be. 

The  President  has  asserted  his  abhorrence  of  ''  dollar 
diplomacy  " ;  he  has  termed  the  men  zvho  go  abroad  to  make 
their  fortunes  ''  adventurers  "  and  "  exploiters!'  He  killed 
a  participation  in  a  loan  which  would  increase  our  markets 
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in  China.  And  he  also  counsels  the  expansion  of  our  mer- 
chants into  the  foreign  trade! 

The  other  day  the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  proudly  published  a  list  of  the  important  progres- 
sive measures  passed  by  the  Administration.  There  were 
twenty  in  the  list;  an  examination  disclosed  that  eight  of 
them  had  been  signed  by  President  Taft.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  was  a  direct  result  of  the  investigations  of  the 
previous  Republican  Administration  and  was  the  Republican 
act,  somewhat  shorn  and  twisted  to  meet  the  strong  sectional 
objections  of  the  Democratic  members. 

What  has  the  Republican  candidate  to  offer?  Possibly 
my  comment  on  the  Democratic  record  has  been  destructive ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  clear  a  wilderness  before  going  to  the 
planting. 

Hughes'  Record  in  New  York  State 

Take  Charles  E.  Hughes,  the  man!  He  has  seen  the 
government  from  the  point  of  the  executive  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  from  the  judicial  as  a  member 
of  the  highest  court  of  the  nation.  And  in  both  of  these 
places  he  has  always  followed  the  course  of  well-informed, 
sound  and  fearless  intelligence. 

His  record  in  New  York  State  is  recent  enough  to  be 
familiar.  It  is  a  record  of  trustworthy  common  sense  and 
remarkable  progressiveness. 

No  sound  idea  of  Mr.  Hughes'  administration  in  New 
York  State  can  be  gained  merely  from  the  direct  primary 
fight,  the  insurance  fight,  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
administration  and  the  achievement  of  adequate  public  serv- 
ice regulation.  During  his  administration  the  field  of  social 
legislation  was  more  thoroughly  plowed  than  it  had  ever  been 
in  New  York  State,  and  perhaps  in  any  State.  In  1909,  in 
his  annual  message,  Hughes  introduced  a  policy  the  influence 
of  which  has  become  nation-wide — workmen's  compensation ; 
a  provision  for  an  automatic  compensation  system  to  replace 
the  fallacious  "  Employers'  Liability "  policy,  which  had 
gained  a  strong  and  dangerous  hold  on  the  industrial  life  of 
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this  country.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1910 
gave  this  country  its  first  draft,  in  tentative  form,  of  a  prin- 
ciple recognized  and  generally  applied  in  nearly  every  other 
advanced  industrial  country  years  before.  He  greatly  im- 
proved the  system  of  factory  inspection  of  the  State  by  adding 
more  and  more  expert  inspectors  to  the  work  (1907).  He 
definitely  and  wisely  limited  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and 
children  according  to  certain  years  and  classes  (1907).  The 
application  of  the  ten-hour  law  for  street  railways  employees 
was  also  extended  from  cities  of  100,000  population  to  cities 
of  50,000  and  upwards,  thus  adding  to  New  York,  Buffalo, 
Rochester  and  Syracuse  the  cities  of  Albany,  Troy,  Utica, 
Schenectady  and  Yonkers  (1907).  An  act — vigorously  ad- 
vocated by  the  railway  brotherhoods — providing  for  payment 
of  wages  by  steam  railways  twice  a  month  instead  of  once  a 
month  (1908).  An  act  for  facilitating  and  specifying  the 
means  of  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  provisions  in  factories 
(1908).  A  measure  designating  the  number  of  occupations 
in  which  children  under  16  may  not  be  employed.  And  an 
amendment  of  the  eight-hour  law  and  the  law  concerning  the 
employment  of  children  in  mercantile  establishments,  in  order 
clearly  to  define  their  scope  as  originally  intended  (1909). 

Mr.  Hughes  has  many  other  distinctly  social  measures 
to  his  credit;  but  he  showed  himself  equally  courageous  to 
combat  false  theories.  An  instance  was  his  veto  of  the  two- 
cent  fare  bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  after 
the  enforcement  by  the  railroads  of  certain  annoying  require- 
ments in  the  sale  of  mileage  books.  It  made  investigation 
impossible  as  to  the  fairness  of  a  two-cent  rate.  The  new 
Public  Service  Commission,  his  own  creation,  was  to  take 
office  within  three  weeks  and  had  the  rate-making  power. 
"  Injustice  on  the  part  of  railroad  corporation  toward  the 
public,''  said  Governor  Hughes  in  his  veto  message,  "  does 
not  justify  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  State  toward  the  rail- 
road corporation.  The  action  of  the  government  should  be  fair 
and  impartial,  and  upon  this  every  citizen,  whatever  his  in- 
terest, is  entitled  to  insist.  *  *  *  Where  a  matter  re- 
quires investigation  in  order  that  a  just  result  may  be  reached, 
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the  obvious  course  is  to  create  a  body  which  can  investigate 
with  expert  assistance  as  summarily  as  possible  and  which 
shall  have  adequate  power  to  make  appropriate  orders.  Such 
a  body  has  been  created  in  this  State  through  the  Public 
Service  Commission  law  recently  enacted/' 

Thus  Governor  Hughes,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  rec- 
ord of  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  recent  attempt  to  deal  with  rail- 
roads, refused  to  act  precipitately  without  investigation.  He 
thereby  adhered  strictly  to  the  principle  of  arbitration 
through  the  instrument  which  he  himself  had  provided.  Is 
it  possible  to  imagine  Mr.  Hughes  as  a  vacillating  president? 
Is  it  possible  to  imagine  him  as  other  than  a  strong  man 
seeing  clearly  the  main  issue  and  going  forward,  in  firm  pre- 
paredness, to  meet  it?  And  are  those  not  the  qualities  which 
we  now  so  sorely  need  ? 

The  question  is  often  asked  what  w^ould  Mr.  Hughes 
have  done  in  the  situations  in  which  President  Wilson  from 
time  to  time  found  himself?  I  cannot  answer  such  a  question, 
for  I  cannot  think  of  Mr.  Hughes  as  getting  himself  into 
such  diplomatic  brambles  as  President  Wilson  continually 
stumbled  into.  The  daily  crisis  with  Germany,  England, 
Austria  or  Mexico — to  which  we  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed during  the  last  three  years — is  only  the  inevitable 
sequence  to  the  abandonment  of  the  national  duty  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property  throughout  all  the  world  and 
on  sea  or  land.  Mr.  Hughes  would  have  neither  abridged  nor 
abandoned  that  duty. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  argue  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection ;  it  has  now  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  nations  and  the 
Democratic  Party  has  adopted  it  in  principle  through  the  vain 
and  shifty  expedient  of  an  "  anti-dumping "  act  which  is 
unworkable.  Every  attempt  to  destroy  the  principle  of  a 
protective  tariff  has  brought  disaster  to  our  country. 

But,  over  and  above  all,  the  united  Republican  Party  is 
a  truly  national  party.  It  represents  all  sections  of  the  land 
and  they  view  the  United  States  as  a  nation  and  not  as  a 
collection  of  States.  The  importance  of  that  attitude  cannot 
be  exaggerated. 
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Part  II 

JUNE  20 — This  has  been  the  first  summery  seeming  day. 
The  warmth  of  the  sun  drew  a  rattler  from  his  hiding 
place  to  enjoy  it  at  full  length  in  the  hot  sand.    Un- 
fortunately, he  chose  to  lie  directly  in  the  path  down  the  hill 
that  leads  to  the  stage.    I  was  escorting  a  friend,  who  was 
returning  to  civilization,  when  we  came  upon  him.    He  never 
batted  an  eye  as  she  walked  in  front  of  him,  nor  did  she. 
But  she  did  not  see  him.    I  was  just  behind  her  and  stopped 
up  suddenly  at  sight  of  his  tail.    It  was  beastly  unfair  of  me. 
I  picked  up  a  large  stone  and  landed  it  squarely  upon  his 
forequarters,  having  aimed  at  his  death-dealing  head.    That 
is  always  the  way.     We  go  a  thousand  times  near  danger 
and  danger  lets  us  go  unharmed.    Then  we  hunt  danger  out, 
molest  it,  are  hurt  by  it,  and  place  it  on  a  list  of  fearful  things 
to  be  destroyed  at  sight.    As  with  every  one  of  his  kind  I 
have  seen — and  that  is  a  good  many — he  at  once  gave  a  warn- 
ing rattle,  square  beast  that  he  is,  and  then  started  fast  as 
he  could  away  from  his  danger.    Not  till  I  pursued  and  hit 
him  again  did  he  turn  and  try  to  strike.    I  finished  my  cruel, 
but  I  thought  necessary,  work  and  left  him  in  a  twist  against 
a  giant  sage  where  he  had  tried  to  hide.    I  marked  the  sage 
by  tying  my  handkerchief  to  a  flower  stalk  and  went  on  to 
the  stage,  meaning  to  stop  when  I  came  back  to  be  sure  he 
was  dead,  not  merely  hurt.     I  met  some  men  a  few  yards 
on  and  told  them  he  was  there  for  fear  he  just  might  crawl 
into  their  unseeing  path.    When  I  came  back  they  had  pulled 
him  out  of  the  sage  and  taken  his  rattles.    Later  I  saw  them 
going  away  again  and  they  asked  if  I  wished  the  trophy. 
Not  I.    They  told  me  an  excited  tale  of  how  he  was  not  nearly 
dead  and  had  struck  at  them  repeatedly.     I  have  my  doubts 
as  to  his  not  being  nearly  dead,  though  his  jaws  probably 
did  work  on.     They  wanted  an  adventure  to  tell.     I  could 
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never  have  been  unkind  enough  to  take  those  rattles  even 
had  I  wanted  them. 

June  21- — Today  I  saw  the  first  httlc  cock  quail  running 
about  alone.  Nor  was  he  disconsolate  like  one  unwillingly 
left  alone.  To  be  sure,  after  a  time  he  mounted  the  top  of  a 
lone  small  oak  and  sounded  his  call  long,  loud,  and  much. 

June  22 — No!  The  lady  quail  was  not  homekeeping. 
Poor  thing!  Presently  she  came  in  answer  to  his  insistent 
call,  came  limping.  I  tried  to  throw  some  grain  to  her,  but, 
of  course,  great,  unaccustomed,  fearsome  animal  that  I  am, 
only  sent  them  flying  away.  However,  I  have  scattered  a 
beautiful  meal  in  two  places  near  my  window,  and  I  know  I 
shall  catch  them  at  it,  for  they  come  close  to  the  house  when 
they  do  not  see  me  spying  upon  them. 

June  25 — ^Today  has  been  the  day  of  a  great  fight.  Out 
under  the  tree  I  saw  an  ant  staggering  along  as  usual  under 
a  load  as  big  as  himself.  Half  the  time  he  seemed  to  be 
pulled  backward  by  it.  I  dropped  down  to  see  what  he  had, 
and  discovered  the  cause  of  his  uncertain  movements.  It  was 
a  tousling  sporty  fight  that  would  have  pleased  a  Reno  en- 
thusiast. Two  red-headed,  gray-ended  ants,  one  just  the 
least  bit  smaller  than  the  other,  were  locked  in  a  death  grip. 
The  smaller  one's  jaws  were  set  on  one  jaw  of  the  larger  one, 
which  was  pulling  and  wooling  it  about  in  a  seeming  efifort 
to  jerk  loose.  Their  hind  legs  clutched  frantically  about, 
seizing  upon  bits  of  leaf,  of  root,  of  bark,  to  which  they  clung, 
rolling  over  and  over  with  it,  then  letting  go  to  straighten 
out  and  begin  again,  never  once  loosening  their  grip  on  each 
other.  At  last,  each  one  got  a  foot  brace  on  a  small  rock, 
and  there  they  lay  for  minutes,  antennae  groping,  but  other- 
wise perfectly  still.  Members  of  their  tribe  came,  took  a 
look  with  their  feelers,  and,  wisely  deciding  it  was  none  of 
their  business,  went  on  their  jerky  way.  Presently  they  wer^ 
at  it  again.  Over  and  over  they  rolled,  the  big  one  flinging 
the  other  over  its  shoulder  with  a  ju-jitsu  ease  and  abandon 
that  looked  bad  for  the  little  one.  He  was  game,  though. 
But  who  is  not  where  his  life  seems  at  stake,  or  a  leg,  or  two, 
or  six?    Back  and  forth  across  a  three- foot  arena  they  wres- 
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tied,  coming  to  occasional  clinches  where  they  found  solid 
foothold,  then  pulling  loose  and  beginning  the  ju-jitsu  move- 
ment again.  1  trust  it  was  not  interference  with  the  divine 
plan,  but  1  wanted  to  see  the  finish,  so  I  walled  them  in  with 
a  little  circle  of  stones.  What  difference  could  it  make — six 
feet  or  six  inches  to  fight  over?  I  had  other  affairs  that 
needed  watching  betimes  and  their  methods  lacked  diversity. 
I  bet  on  the  little  one.  He  had  a  mighty  grip.  Oh,  silly, 
silly  ones!  I  can  never  understand  ants.  Over  and  over 
they  rolled  in  what  I  thought  the  death  struggle,  bits  of  mold, 
leaf,  and  bark  flying.  The  tiny  whirlwind  subsided.  They 
were  apart,  and  each  fighter  began  his  jerking,  perpetual 
search,  out  over  my  ramparts  and  away,  with  never  a  trace  of 
ill-will.  They  did  not  even  brush  themselves  off.  Humph! 
June  26 — How  generous  the  mimulus  is!  Here  it  is, 
nearly  midsummer  dryness,  and  in  the  most  forbidding-to- 
flower  places  she  nods  gayly,  clinging  to  rocky  banks,  knee 
deep  in  sandy  places,  all  over  open  fields,  her  yellow,  in  all 
shades,  from  nearly  white  through  maize  and  pure  yellow 
to  nearly  red,  appears,  a  joyous  and  joy-giving  dash  of  color. 
I  like  the  common  name — monkey  flower.  And  the  tall  and 
slender  pink,  her  flaming  tip  swaying  gracefully.  Is  it  any 
wonder  her  friend,  the  hummer,  caresses  her  so  often  ? 

July  I — The  ground  squirrel,  thief,  skulk,  coward,  au- 
dacious one,  rat  with  a  bushy  tail !  Nothing  is  safe  from  him ! 
He  climbs  and  digs,  goes  over  and  under  and  through !  He 
digs  up  all  seeds  that  are  big  enough  for  him  to  set  his  teeth 
in.  He  trims  every  leaf  off  everything  that  grows.  Four 
times  already  has  he  spoiled  the  garden.  I  planted  it  for 
mother's  pleasure,  not  for  my  profit,  so  it  is  she  he  has  robbed. 
She  hates  him  and  T  shall  have  to  punish  him. 

July  2 — Where  are  the  quail?  I  hear  them  call,  but  I 
have  seen  only  three  in  as  many  days.  One  lonely  cock  I 
stirred  out  of  a  brush  heap  and  he  pattered  swiftly  and  silently 
out  of  sight  again.    Nor  can  I  find  a  nest. 

July  4 — The  only  flag  in  the  valley  today  flies  over  the 
cottage  of  a  happy-go-busy  Austro-Hungarian  pair  of 
Americans.     They  live  in  their  ground-level  kitchen  with  a 
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sand-scoured  floor,  reserving  the  rest  of  the  house  for  sleep- 
ing; and  I've  not  discovered  what.  She  wears  gold  earrings 
that  dangle;  they  keep  a  herd  of  goats  and  speak  German; 
and  today  they  stay  home  to  sell  wine.  Everyone  else  is 
going  somewhere  in  celebration,  even  though  he  hates  the 
where,  but  they  celebrate  by  flying  the  flag,  the  only  one  all 
up  and  down  the  countryside.  They  work  hard,  are  cheerful, 
make  good,  honest  wine,  and  keep  the  law  in  its  selling.  They 
belong  under  the  flag. 

July  8 — From  the  hammock  I  look  toward  the  high 
mountains.  A  shimmering  blue  veil  of  heat  and  mist  softens 
their  sharpest,  craggiest  places  and  makes  them  appear  re- 
mote. They  have  almost  a  gentle  look  and  certainly  an  air 
of  mystery  profound.  They  are  bare  of  trees  save  for  an 
occasional  serrated  giant  that  lodges  against  the  pale  blue 
of  the  sky.  Just  now,  at  midday,  they,  too,  are  softened  and 
might  be  black  steeples,  or  derricks,  or  smudges,  rising  above 
the  peaks  and  clefts  where  they  cling.  Low  bushes  hide  all 
but  the  slanting  roof  of  my  neighbor's  cottage.  Like  blown 
bits  of  paper,  swallows  rise  swiftly  over  his  house.  They 
show  black  against  the  gray  and  blue  of  the  mountains. 
Round  and  about  they  skim,  joying  in  their  wings.  One  just 
now  tested  his  wings  in  rising  flight  against  the  wind.  He 
flapped  mightily,  then  came  down  with  a  skimming  long 
glide  that  looked  great  fun.  It  reminded  me  of  trudges  up 
endless  hills  in  heavy  snow,  dragging  a  sled  for  the  joyous 
swift  descent.  Back  and  forth  they  circle,  rising,  falling, 
sometimes  darting  under  the  eaves  where  cleats  have  been 
nailed  by  my  good-hearted  neighbor  for  their  little  mud 
houses.  I  am  glad  for  all  reasons  they  are  on  his  house  in- 
stead of  mine.  But  certainly  they  seem  to  speak  security, 
peace,  happiness,  in  their  circling  play.  Musing  over  them, 
my  fancy  saw  today  the  distant  steady  approach  of  a  slen-' 
der  bird,  long  of  leg  and  white  of  look,  bringing  a  precious, 
noisy  burden.  Saw  it  sail  with  outstretched  wings  and  rigid 
trailing  legs,  pause  for  a  moment  over  the  house  top,  then 
fly  with  its  burden  under  the  porchway.  The  women  folks 
have   been    fashioning  such    dainty   garments,   working  a 
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wealth  of  love  and  welcome  into  each  dainty  piece.  She 
talks  and  coos  to  the  homekeeping  swallows,  who  turn  their 
gay-colored  heads  and  look  at  her  wisely  and,  I  think,  with 
understanding.  High  overhead  hang  three  lazy  black  shad- 
ows, circling  slowly,  hardly  moving.  What  do  they  suggest, 
those  buzzards?  I  do  not  hate  them,  I  do  not  like  them. 
But  they  belong. 

July  9 — All  suddenly  the  green  and  white  have  gone. 
Its  passing  was  swift.  Gradually  it  crept  across  the  hills 
until  for  nearly  a  week  a  sea  of  white-topped  greasewood 
billowed  on  every  side.  High  above  the  waves  the  Spanish 
dagger  reared  its  white-trimmed  masts.  The  wilderness 
half  of  my  acres  slopes  up  enough  to  command  an  outlook  to 
all  sides.  Every  afternoon  during  this  reign  of  green  and 
white  I  have  made  my  way  through  to  the  high  ground  to 
watch  it  undulate  from  side  to  side  of  the  valley  and  away  to 
the  east  and  west.  My  scientist  friends  tell  me  it  is  not 
greasewood,  but  they  do  not  tell  me  what  it  is,  only  what  it 
is  not.  Common  folks  hereabout  call  it  greasewood,  so 
greasewood  it  is  to  me.  Yesterday  the  white  look  of  the 
valley  began  to  fade;  today  it  is  gone.  Brown,  a  soft,  hiding 
color,  has  covered  it  all.  Ground  squirrel  thieves  have  scam- 
pered up  and  down  the  tall  stem  of  the  Spanish  dagger,  cut- 
ting away  the  fragrant  white  bells,  leaving  them  stark  and 
bare. 

A  king  snake  glittered  into  the  garden  patch  today. 
He  is  made  of  gutta  percha,  gaily  painted  black  and  faint 
yellow  in  crosswise  stripes,  then  touched  with  scarlet  between 
the  stripes.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  us  to  meet.  I  came  upon 
him  suddenly  as  I  was  a-hoeing.  He  wriggled  in  bright  folds 
into  a  bit  of  sage  and  lay  quite  still  only  a  foot  or  so  away. 
Knowing  his  way  of  swallowing  whole  rattlers  longer  even 
than  himself  I  wished  him  to  live.  Now,  to  mother,  a  snake 
is  a  snake.  A  small  head  with  no  poison  pockets  pouching 
means  nothing.  Snakes  bite.  She  knows  they  do — all  of 
them.  As  I  stirred  at  the  glittering  one  gently  with  my  hoe, 
telling  him  to  leave  while  yet  there  was  time,  mother's  in- 
terested little  face  came  to  the  window,  askino:  what  I  had 
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there.  I  answered  indifferently,  *'  Oh,  a  Httle  creature." 
But  she  sensed  the  snake  and  needs  must  be  told.  ''  Kill  it/' 
she  commanded.  ''Don't  let  it  get  away.  FU  never  have 
another  minute  without  fear  if  you  don't."  In  vain  I  talked 
of  his  harmless  disposition  and  valuable  habits,  meanwhile 
stirring  at  him  and  admonishing  him  to  run  fast  and  far. 
He  folded  and  unfolded  himself  brightly  and,  like  a  true 
fatalist,  accepted  what  came.  When  mother's  horrified  face 
made  the  blow  fall,  he  shielded  his  tapering  head  under  fold 
after  fold  of  his  rubbery  body.  All  limp  and  broken,  except 
as  to  tail,  I  carried  him  far  from  the  house  and  buried  him 
under  a  spadeful  of  dust.  Then  only  could  mother  go  quietly 
back  to  her  sewing.  The  pity  of  it !  To  have  such  fear  of  a 
harmless,  helpful  outdoor  thing! 

July  lo — Today  I  heard  the  first  quail  call  for  a  week. 
It  was  low,  broken  and  brief.  Another  week  or  so  and  they 
should  come  forth  with  patriarchal  air,  a  tiny  colony  behind 
them.    It  will  be  a  timorous  leader,  though. 

July  14.-— Mid- July  but  not  midsummer  yet,  even  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  summer  begins  in  May  and  ends  with  the 
coming  of  late  September  rain.  The  Californian  loves  the 
season  of  dry,  changing  colors,  the  season  of  browns.  In 
fact,  one  may  not  claim  the  title  who  still  longs  for  a  green 
July.  In  the  valley  just  now  gray  is  king.  The  white  sage — 
false  name — covers  all  the  wide-open  spaces  and  fills  in  be- 
tween the  greasewood.  All  the  delicate  pastel  shades  are  in 
its  clustered  spikes.  I  came  upon  a  clump  at  sunset  that 
looked  too  fair  to  be  real.  The  light  upon  and  beyond  it 
clothed  it  with  somewhat  of  the  mystery  that  veils  the  moun- 
tains. Fairly  under  a  spell  of  delight,  I  went  nearer  to  see 
why  it  looked  opalescent.  Above  the  green-gray  of  the  leaves 
rose  flower  stalks  higher  than  my  head,  with  stems  of  the 
red-purple  now  fashionable  for  blond,  stout  forties.  OveF 
this  reddishness  a  shimmering  bloom  like  that  on  a  plum. 
The  flowers  pale-blue  and  lavender.  There  you  have  it — 
red,  purple,  gray,  green,  blue,  lavender,  and  a  few  yellow 
browns,  all  on  one  stalk.  Beside  this  colorful  one,  a  sister 
less  florid,  all  pale  green-gray  and  blues  that  were  nearly 
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white.  Somewhat  greener  gray  than  the  sage,  the  milkweed 
seems  to  need  its  thick  stem  to  hold  up  nut-sweet  flower  heads 
which  affect  touches  of  the  same  reddish  purple.  Grayer 
than  either — so  gray,  in  fact,  that  against  a  new  growth 
of  greasewood  they  seem  to  have  no  green  at  all — is  the  yel- 
low-flowered tarweed.  One  especially  gray,  one  not  yet  in 
bloom,  has  twining  among  it  the  slender-stemmed  pink,  its 
scarlet  blossoms  a  rarely  beautiful  dash  of  color  against  the 
gray.  In  the  sandy  open  spots  a  gray-green  buckwheat,  its 
red  and  yellow  flowers  of  pinhead  size,  looks  to  my  ignorance 
a  plant  of  only  branching  stem  and  flower,  no  leaf. 

But  all  my  near  and  dear  gray  garden  is  fated.  Ground- 
breaking has  begun,  which  is  heart-breaking  to  me.  Nothing 
but  the  urgent  interest  of  family  and  friends  and  the  feeling 
that  I  owe  some  accounting  for  my  days  in  the  wilderness 
would  ever  make  me  transform  and  ruin  it.  Early  this 
morning  two  of  my  quail  brought  their  hearty,  numerous 
family  under  my  window  for  review.  Not  that  they  guessed 
my  presence.  But  plowed  and  harrowed,  no  milkweed  to 
hide  behind  nor  sage  to  dodge  under,  I  know  they  \vill  go 
elsewhere.  Two  lithe,  six-foot  young  men  in  their  early 
twenties  are  picking  stones  from  the  ground.  Just  now  they 
dug  out  a  great  bowlder  and  together  swung  it  to  the  top  of 
the  wagon  load.  Lean,  strong  and  easy,  they  were  beautiful 
in  action.  Then  they  climbed  on  and  drove  to  the  line  w^here 
the  wall  is  to  be.  How  red  they  were,  and  perspiring,  and 
dust-grimed.  But  they  laughed  as  they  worked.  Nearly  all 
of  life  before  them  and  full  of  hope  in  its  promise,  they  are 
of  the  two  favored  classes ;  the  other,  the  old  who,  with  nearly 
all  of  life  behind  them,  have  content  in  its  fulfillment.  Speak- 
ing of  the  quail  family,  this  seems  to  be  vacation  time  for 
father  quail.  He  is  quite  in  evidence  again,  calling  from 
bush  tops  and  trees,  but  no  longer  do  I  see  devoted  couples 
running  about,  either  father  alone  or  the  family  as  today. 
My  belief  is  that  the  babies  fly  from  the  shell,  they  are  at  it 
so  soon,  cunning  two-inch  puff  balls. 

July  1 6 — Heat  must  be  faith,  for  it  removes  mountains. 
This  very  hot  day  the  mountains  have  closed  in  upon  me 
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till  they  edge  my  happy  acres,  and,  with  their  familiarity, 
have  lost  their  mystery  and  charm.  They  are  harsh,  hard, 
and  hot,  solid,  very  bulky  and  low.  Heat  removes  green 
also.  The  lower  slopes  turned  yellow  over  night  where  be- 
fore they  were  velvety  green.  The  hills  have  moved  in,  but 
wisely  have  they  kept  their  greens,  blues,  and  purples.  After 
three  days  of  three  times  daily  marching  up  and  down  the 
hill  to  the  stage  my  tomato  plants  have  come,  a  sorry,  wilted 
thousand,  kept  in  the  freight  room  by  a  stupid  clerk  because 
the  bill  had  not  come  with  them.  Of  course,  he  is  not  bril- 
liant; if  he  were,  he  would  be  managing  the  road  instead  of 
selling  tickets  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  helping  amateur  farm- 
ers to  failure  in  their  plantings  and  wrath  in  their  hearts. 
Little  mother,  temporarily  my  housemate,  looked  at  me  with 
Sunday-keeping  determination  in  her  eyes  when  they  were 
brought  up,  so  I  hastened  to  say  that  I  would  water  them 
down  today  and  begin  planting  at  daylight  tomorrow. 

July  1 8 — Yesterday  as  the  sun  came  level  with  the  earth 
I  was  dressed  for  the  field,  for  a  thousand  tomato  plants 
waited  and  an  acre  of  light,  dry  ground  was  lined  with  fur- 
rows.   Little  mother  joined  me  under  the  tree  and  we  held 
a  consultation  over  the  drooping  plants.    Then,  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  an  unfailing  knowledge  of  what's  best  to  do, 
she  sat  down  to  prune  away  the  withered  tops  and  sprouts. 
I  carried  away  with  me  the  first  several  dozens,  and  from  a 
tap  put  in  for  the  purpose  started  the  water  nosing  and 
gurgling  down  the  first  furrow.     About  six  feet  apart  I 
dropped  the  plants ;  then,  the  furrow  full  of  water,  I  sent  the 
flow  into  the  next  one  and  began  the  planting.     Over  the 
roots  I  drew  the  black  wet  soil  and  pressed  it  firmly.    Back 
and  forth  to  the  tree  I  went  for  more  plants.    The  sun  was 
high  overhead  and..hot — hot.     Hundreds  of  sheared  plants 
stood  in  sturdy  rows.     I  looked  at  those  yet  under  the  tree. 
Another  day  could  make  them  no  worse,  poor  drooping  things 
that  hated  the  baggage  room,  and  I,  too,  was  hot,  very  hot, 
and  drooping.  A  few  hours'  rest  from  the  sun,  and  then  again 
I  set  plants  in  wet  rovN^s  and  covered  the  roots  down  well. 
Darkness  drove  me,  weary,  to  bed,  but  dawn  found  me  again 
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1  the  field,  and  today,  by  a  Christian  rising  hour,  more 
lan  850  tomato  plants  grew  in  my  garden.  So  closely  have 
^e  pruned  them  that  from  the  window  they  show  only  faintly 
reen  rows. 

July  20 — Already  the  tomato  plants  have  sent  out  tiny 
ew  green  leaves.  The  field  shows  quite  green  from  the 
andow,  to  mother's  delight.  Fewer  than  a  dozen  have  died, 
^hat  sturdy  weeds  they  are !    I  like  their  pungent  odor. 

July  22 — Last  night  the  farm  deserved  a  chronicle.  It 
ad  wrung  from  me  two  long  hot  days  at  the  rake.  But 
ly  bones  were  full  of  pain !  My  heart  cursed  tomatoes  and 
le  madness  that  made  me  plant  them  in  hopes  of  winter  pin 
loney.  As  my  arms  grew  leaden,  my  hands  cramped, 
caching  out  and  pulling  in,  reaching  out  and  pulling  in.  I 
ad  visions  of  a  September  glutted  market.  While  my  hands 
listered  I  saw  tomatoes  rotting,  the  ground  red  where  I 
^as  raking  away  roots  and  weeds  and  leveling  ofif  the  ditches. 
ls  I  sizzled  in  the  sun  I  saw  an  early  frost  wilt  down  the  last 
af  and  rob  me  of  my  riches.  But  the  last  row  level  and 
"im,  the  whole  acre  showing  a  good  growing  green  and  neat 
s  a  garden,  I  strutted  to  the  house  and  proudly  fetched 
lother  CO  see.  She  heaped  praises  for  the  look  of  it  all 
nough  to  satisfy  even  me.  How  she  loves  a  vegetable  in  the 
rowing !  With  all  her  fondness  for  flowers,  she  never  seems 
)  get  the  satisfaction  from  any  flower  that  vegetables  give 
er.  She  says  they  seem  sensate  to  her.  I  can  never  quite 
ecide  whether  this  fondness  is  an  expression  of  the  practical 
ide  of  her  nature  or  a  reversion  to  her  young  days,  a  love 
3r  the  things  which  were  a  part  of  a  happy  childhood  on 
le  farm. 

When  the  rake  grew  so  heavy  I  could  not  go  on  with- 
ut  resting,  I  leaned  on  it  and  loved  the  colors  off  down  the 
alley.  It  was  hazy  bright,  which  means  great  diversity  as 
ne  looks  over  mountains,  hills,  raw  land,  vineyard,  cypress 
Toup,  and  fresh  young  blue  gum. 

This  evening  I  carried  water  to  the  imprisoned  small 
ucalyptus  trees  and  found  two  drooping.  We  had  four  days 
f  heat,  and,  foolishly,  I  took  everybody's  advice  and  did 
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not  water  them.  Never — no  more  advice  from  anybody !  So 
far  the  tomato  venture  is  a  success  in  that  respect.  No  one 
of  the  interested  ones  has  feU  the  need  of  telHng  me  all 
about  it. 

Up  in  the  raw  land  I  startled  a  heavy  dove,  which  rose 
with  a  creaking  sound,  as  though  its  wings  needed  oiling.  It 
lumbered  but  a  short  distance  and  settled,  creaking.  Then, 
as  I  came  on,  rose  again.  The  third  time  it  flew  far  away. 
I  do  not  care  for  its  noises.  I  often  hear  them  sounding 
their  double  notes  in  melancholy  away  back  and  forth  across 
the  valley. 

July  24 — I  miss  the  flight  of  my  neighbor's  swallows. 
It  seems  they  became  unwelcome  guests  because  of  the  mites 
they  harbor.  He  had  to  send  them  right  about.  And  they 
looked  so  innocent — a  thing  of  delight.  Whereas  the  buz- 
zards, watchful  and  sinister  to  see,  are  birds  of  good  standing. 

The  other  bird  came  one  hottest  day,  and  a  pink  little- 
girl  now  beats  the  air  with  tiny  crumpled  fist  as  you  disturb 
the  covers  to  see  her  puckered  face.  Her  mother's  brown 
eyes  are  very  soft  with  love.  They  are  beautiful,  kindly 
people.  The  wee  maid  was  favored  of  the  gods  when  they 
sent  her  to  this  new  home. 

Bert  brought  a  much  desired  olla  to  the  ranch  that 
same  day,  and  for  a  surprise  had  some  ice  cream  packed  into 
it.  There  was  a  dish  all  around.  The  olla,  dressed  in  a 
gunny  sack,  the  better  to  keep  it  wet  and  cool,  stands  under 
the  tree.  We  make  frequent  pilgrimages  to  it  these  very 
warm  days. 

July  25 — The  plowed  ground  nearest  the  house  is  to  be 
my  nursery.  I  went  out  casually  yesterday  to  rake  it  into 
shape  for  seed  planting,  thinking  to  do  it  in  an  hour.  I  spent 
two,  and  as  dark  came  on  made  a  bonfire  of  the  roots  and 
weeds  I  had  cleared  away.  This  afternoon,  armed  with 
spadefork  and  mattock,  I  went  below  the  surface  and  dripped 
with  the  exertion  of  pulling  out  more  roots  and  stones.  But 
the  seeds  are  in,  enough  for  two  acres. 

No  more  city  flowers  for  me  out  here.  Yesterday  I 
gathered  four  large  bundles  of  wild  flower  seeds  and  put 
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them  away  to  dry  out.  I  mean  to  get  a  fviU  collection  and 
scatter  them  about  the  house  so  that  as  the  wilderness  dis- 
appears I  may  still  have  its  beauty.  I  have  plans  in  mind 
for  sage-brush  borders,  greasewood  and  Spanish  dagger 
clumps,  patches  of  scarlet  larkspur  and  canterbury  bells,  beds 
of  the  delicate  ones  that  come  in  rotation.  The  early  flowers 
are  gone  completely  now,  of  course,  but  the  brilliant  pink 
centaury,  sky-blue  lobelia,  and  many  small  white  and  pale 
yellow  plants  that  have  grown  so  hardily  in  the  hot  sand, 
are  being  carefully  treasured  for  next  year. 

August  I — A  chain  of  murders  lies  at  my  door,  yet  I 
sleep  soundly  with  no  fear  of  the  hand  of  the  sheriff  on  my 
arm.  I  exult  in  my  crimes.  The  ground  squirrel  dug  up 
my  corn  five  times,  ate  the  leaves  off  my  beans,  trimmed  off 
the  finest  flowers  near  my  house.  Into  a  neatly  spliced  raisin 
I  placed  a  few  grains  of  strychnine  and  set  them  to  guard  the 
garden.  He  had  learned — wizard  that  he  is — that  fresh 
turned  earth  meant  a  feast  for  him,  so  of  late  he  has  not 
waited  for  as  tender  bits  of  green  to  show  him  where  a  seed 
lay  buried,  but  as  soon  as  my  back  was  well  turned  has  gone 
along  the  row  and  deftly  uncovered  corn,  bean  or  pea  the 
first  day  of  its  planting.  I  planted  the  raisins.  In  an  hour 
or  two  I  noticed  the  ground  was  disturbed.  But  not  for 
some  hours  did  I  learn  truly  his  fate.  This  is  the  way  I 
found  out.  Along  came  the  neighbor's  lanky,  yelping, 
demonstrative  cur  pup,  found  a  dead  squirrel,  ate  of  it,  went 
home  to  die  and  be  thrown  into  the  brush.  I  was  at  w^ork 
in  the  tomato  patch  when  he  lumbered  up,  barking  and  jump- 
ing upon  me,  breaking  over  plants  and  making  himself  gen- 
erally disagreeable.  Urged  by  a  well  aimed  clod,  he  retired 
to  prowl  about  the  house  and  then  go  home.  A  few  hours 
later,  when  the  girl  brought  my  daily  pint  of  fresh  milk,  she 
told  me  excitedly  of  Bismarck's  unexpected,  swift  death.  We 
decided  then  that  it  indicated  poison,  though  not  till  an  hour 
later,  when  I  found  the  mangled  squirrel,  did  I  trace  the 
deed  to  my  own  hand.  Ground  squirrel,  cur  pup,  perhaps 
coyote,  maybe  buzzard.  But  who  cares?  I  gladly  miss  both 
thievery  and  yelping.    As  I  read  this  hard-hearted  exultation 
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I  realize  that  country  hardness  is  taking  the  place  of  the  soft 
sympathies  I  brought  out.  I  quake  with  terror  to  think  what 
a  Jack  Hardcastle  I  will  become,  seeing  only  crops  and  hens 
and  cows  as  worth  while. 

August  lo — The  dog  days  are  here.  There  has  always 
been  a  nasty  tang  to  that  phrase,  like  a  stuffy  smell  that  goes 
past  your  nose  to  stick  on  your  palate.  Sweat  and  listless- 
ness,  rank  weeds  and  drooping  plants,  moulting  and  snake 
bites — these  are  what  dog  days  are  made  of.  And  dogs, 
hot,  droopy,  cross,  stinking  dogs  that  snap  at  your  ankles 
if  they  can  find  energy.  For  a  week  I  have  hated  life  and  I 
like  to  blame  it  on  the  dog  days.  In  my  heart  I  know  better. 
To-day  has  been  cool  and  I  have  worked  like  a  fiend — plant- 
ing, hoeing,  watering.  Confound  those  tomato  seeds !  Only 
a  little  dozen  lie  in  the  long  smooth  bed  I  got  aches  over 
making!  I  think  the  ground  grew  so  dry  during  four  days 
I  spent  in  town  playing  that  they  shriveled  in  their  shells. 
I  fear  they  are  of  the  pitiful  ones  in  the  hall  of  the  unborn 
who  must  wait  there  for  eternity.  The  upper  fellows  are 
lusty,  though.  They  have  taken  their  season  of  neglect 
Hghtly  and  seemingly  enjoy  a  gay,  busy  existence  the  better 
for  it.  Last  night,  as  I  swung  under  the  stars,  all  alone  in 
the  great  windy  hall  of  the  night,  I  could  be  almost  as  glad 
as  my  weedy  tomatoes,  feeling  within  myself  the  power  to 
grow  on  and  be  strong.  A  star  shone  so  brightly  in  at  the 
window  it  woke  me. 

August  1 1 — The  crimson  larkspur  has  the  daintiest  cup 
for  its  seeds.  A  three-part  chalice  it  is,  capped  till  the  seeds 
are  dry.  Then  the  upper  edges  curve  outward,  showing  the 
wind  and  the  sky  the  treasure  that  it  holds.  And  me!  For 
I  turned  the  clustered  chalices  and  shook  the  precious  contents 
into  a  paper  sack,  carefully  allowing  some  to  spill  by  the 
wayside  for  another  season's  glory.  My  ceiling  is  quite  lined 
with  sacks  of  drying  seeds. 

August  12 — The  quail  are  all  through  the  brush  in  great 
flocks.  Their  tracks,  one  set  so  primly  in  front  of  the  other, 
are  everywhere.  But  they  seldom  call  now  except  very  early 
or  once  in  awhile  at  dusk,  when  otherwise  they  seem  quarrel- 
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ing  and  chuckling  at  each  other  in  the  tree  where  they  roost. 
I  wonder  if  they  shove  with  their  elbows.  Down  the  road 
there  is  a  great  field  of  sage.  It  seems  that  the  land  was 
once  cleared,  then  neglected,  and  the  sage  has  reclaimed  it. 
The  red  in  the  sage  has  run  through  the  flower  stalks  like 
wine.  From  the  upper  part  of  my  land — the  still  raw  part — 
I  can  see  the  red-purple  patch  where  it  lies  between  a  green 
vineyard  and  a  gray  rocky  wash.  The  greasewood  flowers 
have  turned  a  biscuit  brown.  It  is  hot  and  everywhere  very 
dusty.  I  have  worn  curvy  paths  about  my  place  and  in  and 
out.  I  dug  about  the  tomato  plants  to  see  whether  they 
needed  irrigation.  It  is  moist  under  the  surface,  although 
they  have  gone  two  weeks  now  without  water.  The  ground 
holds  its  moisure  well  for  so  light  a  soil.  One  bumptious 
plant  is  in  bloom.  From  the  window  a  green  farm  lies  where 
it  was  beautiful  gray. 

August  i6 — Silly  seeds,  and  sillier  me!  After  sprink- 
ling and  scratching,  and  sprinkling  and  hoeing,  I  gave  up 
and  ran  of?  to  the  city !  Bless  me,  when  I  came  back  to  plant 
more  seeds,  were  those  first  ones  not  struggling,  sickly  and 
yellow,  up  in  the  line  wAhere  the  dozen  first  ones  that  came 
seasonably  and  sanely  up  are  in  full  leaf.  I  put  no  faith 
in  yellow  nor  in  anaemic  plants,  so  the  nursery  holds  three 
more  long  rows  of  seeds.  And  here  I  shall  stay  a  month  if 
need  be  to  see  them  up  and  doing. 

August  17 — Cold!  I  woke  to  a  gray  morning,  a  misty 
world  of  wonder,  with  hills  and  mountains  blotted  out,  and 
only  a  few  dark,  formless  things  looming,  swirled  about  with 
gray.  By  noon  the  wind  came  up  the  valley  and  folded  the 
mist  back  before  it,  leaving  only  a  haze  over  all  and  a  feeling 
of  fall  in  the  air.  There  are  lovely  bugs  in  this  world.  Yes- 
terday I  chanced  on  half  a  dozen  as  I  sat  in  the  grass  by  the 
roadside  waiting  for  the  stage.  The  first  was  a  big  fellow, 
with  a  black  slim  body  that  was  iridescent  like  a  peacock's 
tail.  His  legs  were  long  and  black  and  he  flew  noisily  and 
with  certainty  on  orange  colored  wings.  Two  others  must  be 
cousins.  I  mistook  the  first  one  for  a  prickly  seed  as  he  lay 
in  a  weed  patch,  till  he  began  to  crawl.    He  looks  to  me  like 
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a  spider  with  black  legs  and  a  body  covered  with  fuzz  just 
the  color  of  dried  weed  stalks.  His  cousin  is  like  him,  but 
his  fuzz  is  scarlet.  Another  had  two  apple  green  wings  that 
folded  to  look  like  a  quarter-inch  tent,  and  had  black  and  pink 
markings.  And  yet  another  red  and  black  one  reminded  me 
of  "  stink-bugs ''  known  in  childhood,  still  hateful  because  of 
the  odor  when  crushed.  There  is  a  large  glossy  black  bug 
that  walks  slowly  about  the  world  with  the  ease  of  a  rheu- 
matic old  man.  When  you  touch  his  varnished  body  he  has 
a  most  amusing  way  of  pushing  his  head  against  the  ground, 
which  tilts  his  body  into  a  fine  attitude  for  spanking  He  is 
a  funny  fellow. 

'  \-afaauwmm 

August  19 — Busy  times  down  on  the  farm!  A  field  rat, 
with  wide,  large  ears,  suicided  in  my  water  tub  last  night, 
with  his  eyes  open  and  whiskers  pointing.  I  buried  him  with 
decent  honors  and  a  spadeful  of  earth  in  a  grave  that  the 
water  had  dug.  Found  and  squashed  three  large  green  to- 
mato worms.  They  must  have  been  glad  to  die,  for  their 
skins  were  too  tight  for  any  comfortable  living.  When  I 
came  back  from  the  store  a  slithery  red  racer — I  don't  like 
them — more  than  a  yard  long  was  out  by  the  steps  gulping 
down  a  young  lizard,  who  was  going  in  tail  first,  without  a 
squeak,  and  still  wearing  the  benign  look  of  his  kind  as  his 
head  and  last  hand  vanished.  It  looks  uncomfortable  to  eat 
food  without  chewing.  I  saw  a  lizard  swallow-  a  fat  worm 
a  third  as  long  as  himself  in  a  series  of  swallows  that  looked 
choking  and  hasty  to  me.  And  he  and  this  snake  kept  on 
swallowing  after  there  was  no  sign  but  a  kicking  along  the 
under  side  to  show  that  a  dinner  had  been  sent  down.  And 
to  have  one's  dinner  clawing  about  and  protesting  afterward 
would  not  be  restful,  to  say  the  least. 

August  25 — Back-to-the-land  metamorphoses !  I  grow 
fearless,  hard,  practical.  My  new  tomato  seeds  are  up,  thick 
as  the  hair  on  a  dog's  back.  I  threw  a  stone  at  a  brown 
bird  that  was  chirping  and  chewing  down  along  them  to-day ! 
A  brown  bird  that  has  been  an  intimate  friend  of  mine !  He 
was  taking  mean  advantage  of  my  hospitality  and  the  bread 
crumbs  he  scoldingly  receives.    When  a  flock  of  two  dozen 
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young  quail,  tenants  and  heretofore  greatly  admired  pro- 
teges, started  chattering  across  my  nursery  right  under  the 
scare-birds,  and  stopped  to  peck,  I  nearly  jumped  through 
the  screen  at  them.  But  they  did  whirr  as  they  scattered. 
Last  night  I  forgot  to  lock  my  door.  My  heart-thumping 
fears  of  the  country  seem  gone.  At  times  a  vague  uneasi- 
ness remains,  but  it,  too,  seems  slipping,  though  I  still  keep 
my  six-shooter  handy.  I  am  ready,  even  anxious,  to  sacri- 
fice the  sumach  I  have  loved  and  the  scrub-oaks  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  young  trees.  In  a  fine  rage  I  uprooted  a  thistle 
that  grew  rank  in  my  garden.  But  I  am  not  wholly  lost, 
for  I  loved  its  blossom  even  as  I  did  so.  But  Dr.  Jekyll,  be- 
ware how  you  pamper  Edward  Hyde ! 

August  26.  Morning!  The  world  is  full  of  splendor! 
It  is  as  though  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  saw  it  with  the 
fresh  wondering  eyes  of  a  new  created  being  come  into  it 
without  the  pangs  of  birth!  It  is  still  early  and  the  colors 
are  sharp  and  distinct  like  those  on  a  ground  glass.  Nothing 
can  compare  with  the  blues  that  lie  in  every  fold  of  the  moun- 
tains. They  are  intense  and  only  in  the  folds,  not  all  over 
in  a  veil,  so  that  they  make  the  mountains  look  uncommonly 
rugged  and  of  almost  prismatic  beauty.  It  is  all  freshn-ess, 
exceedingly  clear,  rare  freshness,  without  a  suggestion  of 
dewiness.  I  have  never  seen  a  desert  or  semi-desert  valley 
retain  such  depth  and  variety  of  color  in  late  summer  as  this 
one  does.  Ofif  down  the  valley  are  clumps  of  reddish  purple, 
of  yellow,  of  brown,  of  green  gray,  of  blue,  of  amethyst.  The 
stillness  and  the  look  of  the  sun  promise  great  heat  at  noon. 
Even  then  under  the  tree  it  will  be  cool  and  delightful. 

Yesterday,  the  wind  had  a  most  serious  curvature  of  the 
spine.  It  was  violent  up  the  valley  with  writhing  pillars 
of  dust  to  mark  its  twists  and  contortions.  Round  and  round 
it  whirled  all  day,  gathering  up  eddies  of  leaves,  making  them 
dance  madly,  often  hurling  them  against  the  screen.  I  took 
down  my  bath-room  to  prevent  its  flapping  to  death.  In  the 
afternoon,  it  clouded  over  in  an  agonized  efifort  to  rain.  The 
sky  was  heavily  overcast,  so  with  the  wind  and  the  clouds  for 
companions  I  betook  me  to  my  garden.    There  were  at  least  a 
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dozen  tomatoes,  green  and  hearty-looking,  showing  already. 
And  at  least  two  dozen  tomato  worms,  also  green  and  very 
hearty-looking,  were  showing  already.  I  would  like  to  know 
where  the  fat,  greedy,  horned  things  come  from.  What 
would  they  have  done  for  a  living  if  I  had  not  planted  here? 
They  are  never  on  any  other  sort  of  garden  stuff.  Would 
they,  too,  have  stayed  in  Maeterlinck's  hall  of  the  unborn? 
They  are  dirty,  resentful  beasts.  Or  maybe  it  is  only  because 
they  are  packed  so  full  that  when  you  touch  them  with  a  stick 
they  spurt  at  you  dark  green  juice.  They  are  nasty.  But 
that  is  another  sign  of  the  hardening  and  annealing  process 
that  is  taking  place  in  my  sensibilities.  The  first  one  I  dis- 
posed of  by  taking  him  off  with  a  long  stick  carefully,  then 
bearing  him  down  into  the  dust  with  my  head  turned  aside. 
Yesterday  I  knocked  them  off  boldly,  swiftly,  in  a  business- 
like way  with  the  hoe,  gave  a  chop  and  went  on.  For  I  hoed 
ten  rows,  plant  by  plant,  and  I  had  no  time  for  skinful  squirm- 
ers. I  do  not  intend  to  irrigate  at  all.  They  seem  to  be 
desert  plants  and  happy  without  water,  though  it  is  ^yq  weeks 
since  they  had  any. 

August  27.  Night !  The  moon  is  round  and  full.  The 
black  shadows  that  it  casts  are  no  deeper  than  the  longing 
that  it  brings.  I  am  filled  with  wordless  wishes,  with  yearn- 
ing so  great  it  seems  the  spirit  resident  will  break  its  house 
and  go  in  quest  of  happiness.  Yet  where,  or  how?  Whip- 
poor-wills  are  voicing  their  melancholy,  softly,  sweetly,  but 
much  too  sadly.  Over  against  the  hill,  coyotes  howl  in  sharp 
complaint.  They  are  vigorous  in  their  protest  against  the 
sadness  of  spirit  which  the  moon  has  brought.  They  have 
stirred  the  dogs  all  up  and  down  the  valley  from  senseless 
indifferent  yapping  to  full  bark.  But  cheerful  sounds  are  be- 
ginning. In  the  distance,  I  hear  a  whistling  boy;  nearer,  the* 
gay  laugh  of  a  girl,  and  girlish  happy  voices.  And  then  the 
tree  frog,  never  dismal,  always  persistently  cheerful.  What 
an  optimist  he  is.  Mr.  Scientific  and  I  enjoy  this  outdoors 
so  differently.  I  once  felt  uneasiness  in  his  presence  and  re- 
gret over  my  grave  deficiencies.  But  dear  me,  his  pleasure 
in  my  world  is  no  greater  than  my  own, — only  different.    In 
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fact,  rm  not  certain  but  that  the  dehght  of  ignorance  in  the 
color  of  a  flower,  the  wind-flirting  leaf,  the  call  of  a  bird, 
is  a  rarer,  finer  thing  than  the  interest  that  comes  with  anal- 
ysis, that  can  know  no  content  till  the  fairest  flower  lies  in 
bits,  its  little  insides  all  torn  for  tabulation.  I  would  know 
more.  Oh,  much,  much  more,  about  all  these  wonders,  and 
am  delighted  when  he  tells  me  outdoor  open  secrets.  Of  the 
trap  laid  by  the  beguiling  milkweed  for  the  honey-thief  bee. 
How  she  lures  him  with  her  scent  and  color,  then  holds  him 
by  a  luckless  leg  till  he  dies.  My  sympathies  are  all  with  the 
bee.  Never  do  I  pass  through  a  patch  of  milkweed  now,  but 
that  I  give  two  looks,  one  at  the  lovely  heavy  heads  that  droop 
in  sheer  beauty  and  sweetness,  and  one  for  any  hapless  pris- 
oner. Many  a  noisy  fellow  have  I  pulled  loose,  wondering  as 
I  did  so  whether  my  clumsy  hands  strained  a  leg,  perhaps  dis- 
located a  wee  joint.  Many  buzzing  about  the  Circe  have 
been  plainly  annoyed,  as  the  voluntarily  tempted  ever  are, 
by  my  officious  efforts,  and  have  made  me  understand  they 
thought  it  none  of  my  business.  They  would  hover  if  they 
pleased.  But  the  rescued  have  been  hasty  in  their  leaving. 
With  the  proper  sense  of  a  reformer,  I  have  not  expected 
gratitude,  nor  been  discouraged.  >^^ 

Of  the  waddling  horned  toad  who,  in  moments  of  dan- 
ger, shoots  blood  from  his  eyes.  The  neighbor's  lank,  long- 
tailed  cur  pup  seized  one  the  other  day  in  his  senseless  mouth, 
but  dropped  it  hastily  and  spent  the  next  number  of  minutes 
licking  his  jaws  with  an  air  of  deep  disgust.  Lucky  little 
horny  creature  with  red  blood  to  spare  in  a  crisis!  Many 
a  man  has  none  to  spare  and  what  he  has  turns  cold ! 

Of  the  seeds  of  the  blue  sao'e.  How  thev  can  be  made 
into  a  most  nourishing  gruel,  so  that  Indians  can  travel  for 
a  whole  day  with  only  a  teaspoonful  to  support  them.  Of 
the  bitter  tonic  that  can  be  made  from  the  gay  little  centaury. 
Of  the  soap  stored  away  in  the  root  of  the  amole.  I  found 
one  the  other  afternoon,  a  delicate  seven-branches  aft'air  with 
purple  stem  and  fragile  flowers  that  closed  in  the  night  after 
a  brief  life  with  no  morning  in  it,  only  an  afternoon.  But 
when  he  seizes  the  choicest  flower  in  a  cluster  of  prize  beau- 
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ties,  tears  it  in  bits,  claps  its  fragments  into  a  note-book,  I 
almost  resent  his  being  here  in  my  wilderness.  When  I  was 
a  little,  pig-tailed  girl,  one  of  my  choicest  treasures  was  a 
kaleidoscope.  It  was  made  of  pasteboard  and  had  only  a 
tiny  half-inch  peephole.  But  I  never  tired  of  looking  at  the 
wonders  that  resolved  themselves  as  I  twisted  and  turned  it, 
tracing  and  locating  the  particles  that  had  fallen  into  new 
lines,  marveling  at  the  beauty  and  intricacy  of  the  patterns, 
finding  joy  in  the  transformations  that  wrought  this  beauty 
out  of  such  simple  things.  And  I  never  felt  anything  but 
uneasiness  when  I  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  my  boy  friend 
who  was  of  an  investigating  turn  of  mind.  He  never  failed 
to  look  at  it  with  pleasure,  nor  to  suggest  with  eagerness 
that  we  take  it  apart  and  see  how  it  was  made.  Nor  could 
he  understand  why  I  loved  the  mystery,  why  I  hated  to  see 
it  fall  apart  in  commonplace  particles,  why  the  knowledge 
gained  would  not  pay  for  the  beauty  and  wonder  lost.  There 
we  were  then,  the  scientist  and  I,  very  much  as  w^e  are  today. 
Loveliness  and  wonder  still  have  me  in  their  grip.  It  would 
be  no  fair  exchange  to  give  them  over  for  exactitudes. 

{To  he  concluded  in  the  November  Forum.) 


AMERICANISM 

Roger  B.  Wood, 
United  States  Federal  Attorney 

AMERICANISM  will  have  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  "I 
United  States  from  this  time.     The  progress  of  the        i 
nation  will  depend,  to  some  extent  at  least,  upon  the^ 
intensity  of  its  Americanism.     The  time  has  come  when  all 
who  dwell  within  the  confines  of  the  United  States,  be  they 
rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  white  or  black,  of  whatever  nation- 
ality and  of  whatever  political  creed  or  religion,  must  not 
only  obey  the  letter  of  our  laws,  but  must  respect  the  spirit 
of  the  laws  and  of  our  institutions.     In  the  recent  past  we 
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have  had  ghttering  examples  of  ahens  who,  having  Hved  here 
for  a  considerable  period,  enjoying  our  hospitality  and  for- 
tunes, under  the  protection  of  our  government,  have  shown 
their  contempt  for  our  laws  by  violating  them  in  the  most 
flagrant  manner  at  a  time  when  those  in  authority  were 
facing  the  most  serious  problems  that  have  arisen  since  the 
Civil  War. 

All  men  of  this  character  and  all  who  secretly  applaud 
their  actions  are  a  menace  to  the  Nation,  and  the  sooner  we 
are  rid  of  them  the  better.  These  violations  of  the  laws 
have  served  the  useful  purpose  of  awakening  us  to  the  danger 
that  lurks  within  our  borders,  and  I  have  no  doubt  steps  will 
be  taken  to  prevent  its  spread. 

Americanism  means  love  for  our  form  of  government, 
respect  for  its  flag,  intense  loyalty  to  those  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  our  laws  and  charged  by  the  majority  of 
our  people  with  the  duty  of  conducting  governmental  affairs 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  and  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

I  believe  that  native-born  Americans  revere  these  prin- 
ciples and  endeavor  to  support  those  in  authority  in  every 
crucial  test.  Naturalized  citizens  must  be  taught  that  they 
must  love  their  adopted  country  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
native  land;  that  they  must  stand  behind  the  responsible 
officers  of  this  nation  even  when  they  are  acting  in  opposition 
to  the  land  from  whence  they  came;  that  by  no  act  of  word 
of  theirs  is  the  policy  of  this  nation  to  be  obstructed  because 
in  their  opinion  a  different  policy  might  be  better  for  the 
land  of  their  birth ;  that  their  first  and  last  consideration  must 
be  the  zvelfare  of  the  United  States. 

Many  naturalized  citizens  do  not  understand  our  gov- 
ernment and  are  not  in  sympathy  with  our  laws.  The  reason, 
I  think,  is  plain.  They  were  granted  the  rights  of  citizenship 
before  they  were  prepared  to  receive  so  great  a  privilege. 
Mere  length  of  residence  here  does  not  qualify  an  alien  for 
citizenship.  Too  much  attention  is  paid  to  making  voters. 
Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  intelligence  of  the  applicant 
and  his  knowledge  of  our  theory  of  government.  I  firmly 
believe  that  citizenship  should  be  conferred  only  after  a  care- 
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ful  examination  of  the  alien  has  shown  that  he  has  a  keen 
appreciation  of  what  his  duties  and  obhgations  are  to  the 
nation  taking  him  under  its  protection.  Those  ahens  who 
enjoy  Hfe,  Hberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  wealth  in  this 
land,  without  renouncing  allegiance  to  the  land  of  their  nativ- 
ity, owe  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  very  high  duty.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  they  have  the  right  even  to  criticise  any- 
thing that  the  authorized  officers  of  our  government  may  say 
or  do.  They  are  living  here  by  sufferance  almost,  and  since 
they  do  not  care  to  assume  the  obligations  of  citizenship, 
they  are  in  duty  bound  to  suffer  what  they  do  not  like  in 
silence.  When  they  take  it  upon  themselves  to  give  vent  to 
their  displeasure,  it  is  time  for  them  to  go  elsewhere. 

The  Democratic  platform  speaks  the  plain  truth  in  affirm- 
ing that — 

"  Whoever,  actuated  by  the  purpose  to  promote  the  interest  of  a 
foreign  power,  in  disregard  of  our  own  country's  welfare,  or  to  injure 
this  Government  in  its  foreign  relations  or  cripple  or  destroy  its  in- 
dustries at  home,  and  whoever  by  arousing  prejudices  of  a  racial,  re- 
ligious or  other  nature  creates  discord  and  strife  among  our  people 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  wholesome  process  of  unification,  is  faithless  to 
the  trust  which  the  privileges  of  citizenship  repose  in  him  and  is  dis- 
loyal to  his  country." 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  are  very  liberal  in  regard 
CO  the  admission  of  aliens  and  in  permitting  them  to  become 
citizens.  In  return  they  are  required  by  their  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  American  people  demand  that  all  who 
are  admitted  to  citizenship  fulfill  the  requirement  in  full 
measure.  All  who  apply  imbued  with  the  desire  to  become 
loyal  "  Americans,"  nothing  more  nor  less,  will  be  received 
with  open  arms;  all  others  ought  to  be  rejected. 

President  Wilson  has  been  berated  for  much  that  he 
has  done  and  much  that  he  has  not  done.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  he  has  kept  us  out  of  war,  preserved  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  on  the  high  seas,  and  prevented  a  strike  of 
railroad  employees  that  would  have  caused  ^reat  loss  of  life 
and  untold  damage. 

Every  good  and  loyal  American  ought  to  support  hfm. 


THE  AFTERMATH 

Hugh  F.  Fox 

ALTHOUGH  the  end  of  the  war  is  entirely  conjectural, 
various  writers  are  already  speculating  about  its 
aftermath.  Some  of  the  economists  predict  that  the 
process  of  rehabilitation  will  bring  great  industrial  activity 
and  that  a  period  of  general  prosperity  will  then  ensue. 
While  commercial  writers  hold  conflicting  views,  they  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  impetus  gained  by  the  United  States 
will  ensure  our  prosperity  for  some  years  to  come.  Germany's 
future  depends  upon  her  ability  to  regain  her  foreign  mar 
kets  and  overcome  the  antipathy  of  her  present  opponents  by 
appealing  to  their  "  enlightened  self-interest '' ;  in  other 
words,  by  underselling  her  competitors.  The  actual  prop- 
erty damage  done  by  the  war  is  perhaps  relatively  small,  but 
the  waste  of  human  life  is  enormous,  and  the  effect  on  the 
labor  markets  of  the  world  may  be  serious.  One  of  the  re- 
sults will  probably  be  a  check  to  the  development  of  new 
lands  and  to  colonial  expansion.  ^^ 

In  the  field  of  Art  and  Literature,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  educated  people  will  turn  eagerly  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  fine  arts  and  restful  reading  of  books,  and  that  there 
may  be  a  Renaissance  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
marked  the  peace  of  Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  only 
that  it  will  be  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  great  num- 
bers of  people  in  all  civilized  countries  who  have  been  given 
cultural  rudiments  through  popular  education. 

Some  thinkers  prophesy  a  general  religious  revival  on 
the  theory  that  the  war  has  turned  the  thoughts  of  men  to 
the  serious  issues  of  life  and  death ;  that  millions  of  stricken 
families  crave  the  consolation  of  the  church;  and  in  those 
countries  which  have  been  engrossed  in  the  war,  living  has 
become  simpler  and  more  natural  than  before,  and  there  is 
an  earnestness  which  is  preparing  the  ground  like  a  fallow 
field  for  the  seed  the  preacher  sows.    If  history  is  any  guide, 
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however,  the  world's  great  wars  have  brought  a  rationahstic 
trend  which  is  Hkely  in  this  age  to  be  marked  by  a  growing 
impatience  with  unessential  dogma,  and  with  the  meddlesome 
interference  with  those  habits  of  men  and  women  that  are  not 
in  themselves  immoral. 

What  will  be  the  influence  of  the  millions  of  men  in  the 
ranks  of  the  fighting  nations  upon  the  social  structure  and 
to  what  extent,  in  those  nations  where  they  are  articulate, 
will  they  be  a  political  factor?  One  recalls  the  dominating 
influence  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for  at  least 
twenty  years  after  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States.  Men 
in  camp  learn  the  value  of  discipline,  but  they  learn  also  the 
power  of  organization  and  co-operation,  and  in  modern  war- 
fare they  acquire  habits  of  self-reliance.  The  very  attrition 
of  their  intimate  contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
who  are  their  comrades  may  have  a  clarifying  efl^ect  upon 
sectarian  institutions  of  the  narrower  sort,  and  possibly  upon 
political  partisanship.  May  we  not  anticipate  that  religious 
teaching  will  tend  towards  something  more  masculine  and 
robust  than  it  is  today,  at  least  in  those  Protestant  Churches 
which  claim  the  greatest  numerical  strength?  Is  not  the 
continued  hold  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon  its  men  due  in 
some  part  to  the  fact  that  it  understands  the  lives  of  the 
masses  and  does  not  try  to  put  unnecessary  or  unwise  check- 
reins  upon  them?  May  not  the  three  years  (at  least)  of  army 
life  make  men  less  intellectually  submissive  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, more  tolerant  than  they  were  before  ? 

Democracy  itself  is  on  trial  in  this  gigantic  struggle, 
though  none  of  the  nations  at  war  which  boasts  of  adherence 
to  democratic  standards  presents  the  appearance  of  a  democ- 
racy today.  Each  looks  forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when 
peace  will  permit  the  resumption  of  the  old  ways.  Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  old  system  will  ever  be  restored 
in  whole  anywhere.  The  war  has  certainly  revealed  in  a 
striking  way  the  value  of  solidarity,  and  when  the  last  shots 
shall  have  been  fired  it  is  entirely  likely  that  democratic  ideals 
will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  a  new  knowledge  and  that 
the  peoples  of  the  war-ravaged  lands  will  think  and  act  much 
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more  from  the  community  standpoint  than  before,  finding 
perhaps  a  truer  and  larger  hberty  in  providing  first  for  the 
welfare  and  comfort  of  all.  Not  only  in  economic  operations, 
but  also  in  social  observances  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case. 
And  it  may  also  be  predicted  that,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  will 
come  more  searching  analyses  of  all  social  situations  and 
more  accurate  and  efficient  systems  of  regulation. 

All  of  these  questions  are  important  in  attempting  to 
forecast  the  probable  developments  of  the  next  decade  in  the 
handling  of  the  "  drink  "  problem.  Even  in  this  country  we 
are  learning  to  "  think  in  continents,"  and  there  is  an  in- 
creasing and  wholesome  disposition  to  learn  what  other 
nations  are  doing.  Let  us  take  up  first  of  all  the  war  meas- 
ures in  relation  to  alcohol : 

Russia  prohibited  vodka  for  mobilization  purposes,  with 
bitter  memories  of  the  drunkenness  which  marked  the  open- 
ing of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  but  the  movement  has  been 
accepted  with  an  unexpected  acquiescence,  or  at  least  with- 
out any  very  marked  resentment,  so  far  as  one  can  learn  at 
this  time,  and  in  the  rural  districts  it  is  said  to  be  really 
popular.  But  political  leaders  seem  to  fear  that  after  the 
war  is  over  there  will  be  a  reaction.  The  increase  in  illicit 
distilling  has  already  become  so  widespread  as  to  cause  con- 
siderable misgiving  from  the  administrative  standpoint.  The 
Duma  is,  however,  considering  constructive  plans  which  will 
stimulate  the  native  wine  industry  and  encourage  the  use  of 
light  beers.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  not  revive  the  vodka  monopoly,  though  it  is 
feared  that  the  complete  prohibition  of  spirits  will  not  work, 
and  that  some  vent  must  be  found  which  will  keep  the  sale  of 
them  under  strong  control  without  attempting  their  absolute 
suppression.  Possibly  this  may  take  the  form  of  a  limited 
sanction  for  hotels,  restaurants  and  bona  fide  clubs,  which 
would  still  keep  vodka  out  of  the  hands  of  the  laboring  class. 
At  the  present  time,  local  communities  are  given  the  optional 
right  to  permit  the  sale  of  fermented  beverages,  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  recommends  that  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine 
containing  not  more  than  12  per  cent  of  alcohol  be  permitted. 
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In  the  German  Empire  and  throughout  Austria- 
Hungary  the  output  of  the  breweries  has  been  cut  down 
arbitrarily  to  conserve  the  barley  supply,  though  at  the  same 
time  the  brewers  are  compelled  to  furnish  about  20  per  cent 
of  their  product  to  the  army.  The  German  military  authori- 
ties evidently  feel  that  a  regular  supply  of  beer  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  their  troops.  Certainly  no  one  can  claim  that 
it  has  interfered  with  their  efficiency! 

France  and  Italy  have  not  made  any  drastic  changes  in 
their  liquor  legislation  since  the  war  began,  the  fighting  men 
being  given  a  regular  ration  of  wine  wherever  it  can  be  con- 
veniently transported.  The  leaders  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment in  France  are  seeking  to  secure  discrimination  both 
through  taxation  and  legislation  in  favor  of  what  they  call 
'*  the  hygienic  beverages,"  which  include  wine,  beer,  cider 
and  perry.  One  of  the  most  serious  and  difficult  problems  in 
France  is  the  enormous  extent  of  household  distillation.  Any 
household  may  make  five  gallons  for  home  use  free  of  taxes, 
but  the  supervision  is  lax,  and  in  the  rural  places  thousands 
of  persons  manufacture  spirits  for  sale  illegally. 

Recent  British  developments  are  of  great  significance 
to  the  United  States.  In  no  country  has  more  drastic  action 
been  taken  along  the  line  of  industrial  socialization.  Not 
only  is  the  whole  business  of  transportation  in  the  hands  of 
the  government,  but  the  mines,  the  munitions  works  and  the 
workers  themselves  are  now  either  publicly  operated  or  are 
under  governmental  control.  The  main  motive  is  to  speed 
up  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  and  it  is  this  motive  alone 
that  is  back  of  the  creation  by  the  government  of  a  public 
commission  to  control  the  liquor  business  in  the  "  munitions 
areas,''  a  term  which  is  apparently  elastic  enough  to  cover 
all  manufacturing  centers.  The  initial  efTorts  of  the  Board 
of  Control  were  directed  to  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
sale  in  public  houses,  the  abolition  of  the  treating  system, 
and  in  general  a  stricter  supervision  of  all  licensed  premises. 
The  latest  developments  indicate  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
government  to  secure  complete  control  of  the  manufacture 
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and  sale  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  in  certain  specified  places, 
and  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  temperance  movement  are 
even  talking  of  complete  nationalization  of  the  retail  sale  of 
liquors.  The  Temperance  Legislation  League,  of  which 
Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell  are  the  moving  spirits,  advo- 
cates ""  recovering  complete  control  over  our  licensing  ar- 
rangements by  removing  the  obstacle  of  private  financial  in- 
terests.^' This  is  to  be  brought  about  by  state  purchase, 
which  implies  reasonable  compensation  for  the  present  license 
holders.  In  a  recent  article,  Mr.  Arthur  Sherwell  says  that 
''  state  purchase,  in  the  view  of  the  League,  is  a  means  to  an 
end  the  consequences  from  which  could,  and  in  this  country 
would,  be  controlled  and  determined  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  The  nation,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  would  be  free  to  adapt  its  licensing  arrangements 
to  public  convenience  and  demand.''  Whatever  the  result  of 
the  Board  of  Control's  experiments  may  be,  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial sentiment  for  prohibition  in  Great  Britain,  though 
there  is  a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  for  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  drinking  places  so  that  the  sale  of  strong 
drinks  may  be  only  incidental  to  the  public  house  instead  of 
being  its  entire  raison  d'etre.  ^ 

A  body  of  noted  men  in  England  organized  what  is 
known  as  the  Public  House  Trust,  which  is  dealing  with  the 
temperance  and  licensing  problems  upon  common  sense  busi- 
ness lines.  Their  standpoint  is  that  the  licensed  house  is  a 
practical  necessity,  and  that  it  ought  always  to  be  a  place 
to  which  all  classes  and  all  the  people  can  resort  without 
reproach.  This  organization  has  secured  the  control  of  some 
300  licensed  houses,  where  during  the  past  ten  years  it  has 
been  computed  that  more  than  11,000,000  persons  have  been 
served,  and  not  a  single  prosecution  for  drunkenness  or  any 
other  evil  has  resulted.  The  system  assumes  the  indispensa- 
bility  of  the  licensed  house  in  some  shape  or  form  for  the 
purpose  of  reasonable  refreshment,  rest,  recreation  and  social 
intercourse.  The  trust  houses  are  run  under  "  disinterested 
management,"  which  means  that  the  manager  is  not  inter- 
ested financially  in  pushing  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
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the  company  is  limited  to  a  profit  of  5  per  cent  on  its  invest- 
ment. 

In  European  countries  that  are  not  engaged  in  the  war 
a  number  of  practical  measures  have  been  adopted  which 
are  designed  to  divert  the  consumption  to  the  mildest  alco- 
holic beverages  in  substitution  for  spirits.  In  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden,  beer  containing  2^  per  cent  of  alcohol 
by  weight  (equal  to  2.86  by  volume)  is  free  from  taxation. 
Little  Iceland,  which  is  under  absolute  prohibition,  forbids 
the  manufacture,  importation  and  sale  of  all  spirituous  drinks 
containing  more  than  2^  weight  per  cent  of  alcohol.  The 
Norwegian  Alcohol  Commissio'n  (which  is  an  official  body 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  Dr.  Axel  Hoist),  after  four 
years  of  investigation,  issued  its  report  last  year.  The 
majority  of  the  Commission  urged  the  advisability  of  fighting 
against  the  misuse  of  alcoholic  beverages  instead  of  forbid- 
ding all  use  of  them.  They  find  that  conditions  may  be  im- 
proved by  other  means  than  total  prohibition,  which,  they 
say,  is  likely  to  increase  home  distillation  and  to  stimulate 
the  illicit  traffic.  The  Swedish  Temperance  Commission, 
which  is  also  an  official  body,  has  recently  recommended 
legislation  which  would  put  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  retail 
traffic,  except  in  the  sale  of  2%  per  cent  beers,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bolags.  The  Bolags  are  companies  which  have  taken 
over  the  licenses  for  spirit  selling,  but  their  profits  are  lim- 
ited to  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

Norway  has  a  progressive  class  system  of  taxing  beer, 
according  to  its  strength,  in  three  groups : 

1.  The  2^  per  cent  beers,  which  are  in  a  privileged 
class  and  are  practically  tax  free. 

2.  The  beers  which  run  up  to  3^  per  cent  and  are  taxed 
moderately. 

3.  The  beers  which  run  between  3^  per  cent  and  5^ 
per  cent  alcohol  and  are  taxed  quite  heavily. 

Each  bottle  as  it  is  sold  must  have  its  class  marked  on 
it,  and  the  system  provides  a  simple  and  cheap  control  which 
follows  the  article  from  its  origin  to  its  consumption  all  over 
the  country.    The  object  of  the  system  is  gradually  to  move 
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the  consumption  of  alcohol  from  the  strongest  to  the  Hghtest 
drinks.  The  next  step  will  be  to  adopt  the  same  system  as 
to  all  other  alcoholic  beverages. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article 
to  go  into  more  detail,  but  in  general  it  seems  clear  that  the 
men  who  are  leading  the  temperance  movement  in  the  prin- 
cipal European  countries  realize  that  prohibition  is  imprac- 
tical and  that  the  sane  thing  to  do  is  to  encourage  the  sale 
of  mild  beers  and  light  wines  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
keep  the  sale  of  spirits  under  the  strictest  possible  restriction 
and  control.  Along  with  this  is  a  well  developed  movement 
to  change  the  character  of  what  we  should  call  the  saloon 
from  that  of  a  mere  drinking  place  to  a  public  resort  for  both 
sexes,  where  cheap  and  satisfying  food  is  served  as  well  as 
all  sorts  of  beverages.  The  moderate  use  of  light  beers  and 
wines  is  not  regarded  as  injurious,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
generally  considered  beneficial.  There  is  a  common  sense 
distinction  between  the  beverage-use  of  such  articles  as  beers 
and  light  wines  which  are  freely  and  commonly  taken  with 
meals  and  the  stronger  drinks  which  are  frequently  used  as 
aperitifs  or  "  bracers.''  (Of  course  it  is  true  that  many  men 
take  their  whiskey  highly  diluted  in  the  form  of  highballs 
with  their  meals,  particularly  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  but  this  practice  is  certainly  not  general  among  the 
mass  of  the  people.)  In  some  of  the  largest  continental 
factories  an  industrial  canteen  is  maintained,  where  beer  is 
furnished  with  lunch  on  the  factory  premises  at  noontime. 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  in  all  this  for  lawmakers  and  re- 
formers in  this  country?  No  attempt  has  been  made  by 
them  to  discriminate  between  liquors  according  to  their  alco- 
holic contents,  and  so  great  is  their  rancor  that  in  several 
prohibition  States  it  is  unlawful  to  make  or  sell  any  malt 
beverage,  even  though  it  is  so  dealcoholized  as  to  have  no 
alcohol  in  it!  If  the  question  has  been  one  of  taxation  or  the 
imposition  of  license  fees,  their  guiding  principle  has  simply 
been  what  the  traffic  will  stand!  In  a  word,  the  motive  of 
legislation  has  been  either  purely  fiscal  or  one  of  suppression. 
There  are  some  curious  anomalies  in  recent  prohibitory  laws. 
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Several  States  which  have  prohibited  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  all  malt  and  vinous  beverages  refuse  to  allow  the  sale  of 
a  dealcoholized  malt  beverage,  but  place  no  restriction  upon 
grape  juice,  which  has  been  made  sacro-sanct  by  Mr.  Bryan's 
benediction ! 

The  average  American  beer  contains  3j/^  per  cent  of 
alcohol  by  volume.  No  doubt  the  percentage  might  be  les- 
sened, but  it  is  doubtful  if  a  thoroughly  first  class  beer  of 
very  much  lighter  gravity  can  be  made  which  will  stand  the 
test  of  shipping  to  distant  points  and  keep  perfectly  palatable 
under  all  sorts  of  storage  conditions  and  climatic  changes. 
At  any  rate,  the  so-called  ''  near-beers  ''  do  not  satisfy  habit- 
ual drinkers,  and  fail  therefore  to  divert  the  consumption 
from  ''  hard  drinks,"  as  real  beer  does. 

The  saloons  in  our  large  cities  must  do  a  large  trade 
to  pay  their  overhead  expenses,  which  probably  average 
fully  four  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Their  customers,  who 
are  very  numerous,  seem  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  exist- 
ing conditions,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  welcome  any 
radical  change  such  as  the  exclusion  of  spirits.  Obviously 
a  saloon  which  sold  only  certain  beverages  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  competition  with  the  place  where  the  cus- 
tomer can  get  anything  he  calls  for.  Whether  the  '^  trade  " 
will  ever  lift  itself  by  its  own  bootstraps  and  introduce  any 
startling  changes  by  its  own  voluntary  action  is  doubtful. 
The  leaders  in  all  branches  of  the  liquor  business  realize  that, 
except  in  the  manufacturing  centers,  there  is  a  strong  senti- 
ment against  the  standing  bar  saloon  as  it  is  generally  con- 
ducted at  present. 

Probably  90  per  cent  of  the  saloons  are  decently  con- 
ducted today,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  close  the 
others  if  the  authorities  were  in  earnest  about  it,  but — this 
would  not  solve  the  problem. 

Profiting  by  experience  in  some  of  the  European  coun- 
tries I  have  mentioned,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  a 
number  of  demonstrations  in  those  States  that  are  now  dry, 
which  have  already  gone  through  the  costly  tearing-down 
process,  and  are  in  a  position  to  start  all  over  again? 
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Is  it  futile  to  dream  of  a  place  where  the  beer  pump  and 
the  soda  fountain  shall  be  so  close  together  that  one  man  can 
work  them  both  ? 

The  best  field  for  experimentation  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  the  prohibition  States  themselves.  The  people  of 
the  cities  in  prohibition  territory  are  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  conditions.  Though  they  may  be  opposed 
to  the  saloon,  they  are  eager  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present  illicit 
traffic  and  are  ready  for  a  reasonable  remedy.  Most  of 
them  would  welcome  legislation  which  would  permit  the  sale 
of  beer  and  light  wines  in  restaurants  (including  bona  fide 
clubs  and  reputable  hotels).  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
overstimulation  of  the  business  by  so  limiting  licenses  that 
they  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  reasonable  convenience 
of  the  public.  Under  such  a  system  the  State  would  naturally 
be  committed  to  the  principle  of  local  self-government  by 
giving  each  community  the  right  to  determine  the  matter 
for  itself.  In  re-establishing  this  plan,  however,  it  would 
be  wise  to  provide  that  no  change  should  be  made  by  any 
local  community  unless  60  per  cent  of  the  vote  was  cast  in 
favor  of  it.  Under  such  a  plan  the  individual  would  still 
have  the  right  to  have  any  beverage  shipped  to  him  from  put- 
side  the  State  for  his  personal  use,  in  accordance  with  the 
limitations  implied  by  the  law  of  the  State.  The  successful 
operation  of  this  plan  in  several  States  would  be  so  widely 
commented  upon  that  the  movement  would  soon  spread,  and 
it  would  pave  the  way  for  radical  reforms  of  a  general  nature 
in  many  other  States.  Such  a  plan  would  lend  itself  easily 
to  other  experiments  along  the  line  of  the  Public  House  Trust 
Companies  of  England,  or  even  to  municipal  restaurants. 

People  are  beginning  to  realize  the  futility  of  national 
prohibition  and  the  staggering  police  problem  which  it  would 
involve.  If  it  takes  100,000  troops  to  police  the  Mexican 
frontier  against  bandits,  how  many  would  it  take,  to  police 
all  our  frontier  and  coast  lines  against  whiskey  smuggling? 
It  is  well  known  that  the  State  authorities  have  done  prac- 
tically nothing  in  the  prohibition  States  in  the  South  to  put 
down  moonshining,  which,  from  a  sporadic  affair  between 
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neighbors,  has  now,  under  the  impetus  of  prohibition,  be- 
come an  organized  traffic.  Uncle  Sam's  revenue  officers  are 
the  only  police  force  that  the  moonshiner  fears,  and  they 
rely  mainly  upon  information  furnished  them  by  the  lowest 
class  of  poor  whites  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  the  govern- 
ment gives. 

Our  prohibition  legislation  has  resulted  in  stimulating 
the  illegal  traffic  beyond  the  bounds  of  control.  The  time  is 
ripe  for  constructive  measures,  but  the  various  temperance 
bodies  in  the  United  States  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  bitter  radicalism,  and  it  is  evidently  futile  to  look  to 
them  for  any  practical  remedy.  The  Anti-Saloon  League, 
which  has  absorbed  the  activities  of  the  older  bodies  and 
claims — with  some  truth — to  monopolize  the  prohibition 
cause,  has  no  program  except  destruction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  liquor  trade  (in  spite  of  its  group  of  enlightened 
leaders)  is  not  ready  yet  to  make  sacrifices  involved  in  drastic 
licensing  reforms,  and  it  is  obvious  that  any  legislation  which 
bears  the  tag  of  an  ''  interest ''  is  foredoomed  to  defeat.  Mr. 
Fabian  Franklin  has  recently  pointed  out  the  monstrous 
falsity  of  the  opinion  "  that  nobody  is  concerned  in  the  matter 
except  the  prohibitionists  on  the  one  hand  and  those  who 
make  money  out  of  liquor  on  the  other."  The  great  mass 
of  the  American  people  are  temperate  in  their  habits,  and 
are  so  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  liquor  prob- 
lem that  they  are  ready  and  waiting  for  leadership  which 
promises  definite  results.  Thoughtful  men,  the  men  of  vision, 
who  must  be  relied  on  to  mould  public  sentiment,  will  have 
a  great  opportunity  and  responsibility  in  dealing  with  this 
world  problem  after  the  war  is  over. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT 
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By  Lolita  Coffin  Van  Rensselaer 

HERE  seems  to  be  slight  reason  to  doubt  that  at  the 
close  of  the  war  we  may  look  for  a  great  influx  of 
immigration. 

Men  returning  from  the  front  will  find  their  homes  de- 
stroyed, their  communities  dispersed,  their  occupations  and 
interests  gone,  the  bit  of  land  which  was  theirs  and  their 
fathers  for  generations  knowing  them  no  longer  in  its  de- 
vastation— how  natural  that  they  should  turn  to  the  com- 
pletely new,  to  the  untried,  to  the  one  place  on  the  civilized 
globe  reeking  with  prosperity  and  advertised  as  ^' the  Land 
of  Promise." 

Psychologically,  the  atmosphere  of  Europe,  victorious  or 
defeated,  must  of  necessity  be  one  of  deep  dejection  for  years. 
There  is  no  family  untouched  by  loss,  no  little  hamlet,  how- 
ever humble,  unaffected,  financially  and  socially. 

The  reaction  is  bound  to  come.  ''  Why  has  this  thing 
been?  It  is  wrong — wrong!  Let  us  seek  the  land  of  peace 
and  prosperity  and  put  behind  us  this  horror  which  has  been 
ours.  Let  us  become  ancestors — not  inheritors — and  start 
our  generations  in  a  new  land,  under  new  political  ideals.'' 
What  more  natural?  And  what  more  sinister?  In  normal 
times  have  we  been  able  to  assimilate  the  immigrant  ?  Have 
we  in  the  large  solved  in  the  smallest  way  the  problem  of  the 
melting  pot?  Is  illiteracy  increasing  or  decreasing  among 
our  foreign  population?  Are  ''the  little  Italys,"  ''the  little 
Hungarys,"  "  the  little  Germanys  "  dying  out  and  their  peo- 
ples becoming  American  with  all  that  implies? 

These  are  questions  of  vital  moment  to  everyone,  and  in 
this  time  of  comparative  quiet  in  immigration  it  behooves  us 
to  see  where  we  stand,  not  only  for  our  own  national  pro- 
tection from  a  threatened  influx,  but  to  find  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  protect,  aid,  and  Americanize  the  newcomer. 

469 
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Remember  that  in  every  nation  large  numbers  of  its 
citizens  have  already  emigrated  and  are  established  here. 
These  will  urge  their  remaining  relatives  and  friends  to 
come.  The  necessary  funds  will  be  forthcoming  from 
this  side.  In  19 14  over  one-half  of  the  arriving  immigrants 
had  their  passage  prepaid  by  relatives  and  by  persons  un- 
related to  them. 

Added  to  which  innumerable  women  are  earning  for  the 
first  time,  and,  being  of  the  thrifty  sex,  have  without  doubt 
managed  to  save  a  sufficient  sum  to  start  them  anew  in  a 
fresh  environment. 

Patriotism,  Americanism  in  its  purest  essence,  unselfish 
service  for  the  good  of  all  by  all,  must  meet  the  alien  as  her 
first  contact  with  what  our  democracy  means.  We  are  the 
only  country  on  the  globe  who  must  create  artificially  what 
is  the  birthright  of  every  other  nation,  a  national  patriotism; 
and  until  such  a  national  spirit  exists  the  Melting  Pot  will 
be  a  Seething  Pot,  as  it  is  to-day. 

Of  most  especial  interest,  in  the  light  of  the  new  femin- 
ism, is  the  question  of  the  immigration  of  women.     This 
divides  itself  into  two  classes :  the  women  who  have  lost  the 
protector,  the  provider,  and  must  perforce  support  them- 
selves and  their  children,  and  the  class  who  for  the  first  time 
have  been  permitted  to  feel  financial  independence  through 
their  admittance  to  the  fields  of  industry.     It  is  estimated  to- 
day that  in  the  Central  Empires  alone  there  are  one  million 
widows — no  figures  are  available  of  the  destroyed  families 
of  Belgium,  Italy  and  Northern  France.    It  has  been  stated 
that  over  3,000,000  women  never  before  employed  in  indus- 
try are  to-day  carrying  successfully  the  burden  that  has  been 
laid  down  by  their  men  at  the  front.     That  these  women 
should  be  willing  to  forego  their  independence  and  become 
again  the  housewife  alone,  in  the  light  of  modern  feminine 
development,  seems  highly  unlikely.     Ellen  Key  tells  us  that 
the  number  of  women  who  will  have  to  dismiss  all  thought 
of  normal  marriage  is  destined  to  become  still  larger;  that 
already  societies,  and  even  governments,  are  facing  the  fact 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  race  that  after  this  war  mil- 
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lions  of  women  will  have  to  become  the  sole  supporters  of 
their  families  and,  with  the  new  taxes,  the  burden  of  making 
both  ends  meet  will  be  greatly  increased.  Will  the  European 
governments  make  arrangement  to  meet  such  a  changed 
condition  of  industrial  life  or  will  industry  be  in  such  a  state 
of  temporary  paralysis  that  the  remaining  male  population 
will  amply  fill  all  its  demands?  Here  we  enter  realms  of 
conjecture  in  which  anything  may  be  asserted  or  denied. 

This  much  we  do  know — there  will  remain  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  women  in  Europe  for  this  gen- 
eration (in  England  before  the  war  there  were  1,200,000 
more  women  than  men),  and  that  these  women  are  awake! 
They  have  been  tried  in  the  fire;  they  have  magnificently 
stood  the  test,  and  from  now  on  woman,  having  found  her 
voice,  will  make  it  heard  throughout  the  lands.  How  will 
this  affect  us?  In  1913-1914  419,733  women  came  to  this 
country,  in  1914-1915  it  fell  to  139,679;  of  that  number,  in 
1914  90,000  of  them  could  neither  read  nor  write.  What 
may  we  expect  in  the  future?    And  how  care  for  them? 

Do  our  social  agencies  protect  the  alien,  give  her  the 
proper  start — the  so  necessary  ''  start  right '' — in  her  com- 
pletely changed  environment  ?  Are  we  able  to  keep  a  guiding 
hand  on  her  future  until  her  feet  are  set  on  the  right  path? 
Do  we  sufficiently  surround  the  stranger  with  safeguards  to 
protect  her  from  exploitation  ?  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  here  as  a  government  we  fail  the  alien. 

Private  social  organizations — such  as  the  Young  Wom- 
an's Christian  Association,  the  Travelers'  Aid,  and  the  vari- 
ous racial  societies — do  their  very  large  part;  but  govern- 
ment as  such,  until  now,  has  practically  ceased  to  interest 
itself  in  the  immigrant  after  she  passes  through  the  gate  to 
America.  Until,  alas !  as  so  often  happens,  they  meet  again 
m  some  court  of  law,  where  government  must  correct  by 
punishment  what  might  have  been  prevented  by  protection. 

Remember  that  many  of  these  women  arrive  here  alone. 
They  are  practically  illiterate  in  the  use  of  English — often 
of  their  own  language.  They  are  young,  pitifully  young  (the 
majority  below  30  years  and  the  largest  group  between  16 
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and  21 ),  and  under  our  present  system  are  immediately 
swallowed  up  in  the  stream  of  American  life.  What  be- 
comes of  them  no  one  knows;  ignorant,  confused,  desolately 
lonely,  they  go  where  they  are  led  and  believe  what  they  are 
told.  Domestic  service  of  the  lowest  type — the  factory,  the 
sweat-shop — have  the  first  claim  on  this  class  of  immigrant, 
this  group  upon  which  economic  as  well  as  social  conditions 
weigh  unutterably.  It  is  this  type  who  are  most  easily  ex- 
ploited, as  they  are  invariably  at  the  mercy  of  their  employer. 
He  may  dismiss  them  at  a  moment's  notice  and  their  chance 
for  steady  employment  at  a  sufficient  living  wage  is  small. 
Then  comes  the  almost  inevitable — the  plausible  white 
slaver — and  the  way  of  least  resistance.  Professor  Henry 
Pratt  Fairchild  says :  ''  The  victims  of  the  white  slave  trade 
are  most  often  alien  women.  They  are  most  particularly 
desirable  to  the  promoters  of  the  traffic  because  of  their 
lack  of  connections  in  this  community.  In  the  Lying-in- 
Hospital  of  New  York  there  is  an  average  of  about  six  ille- 
gitimate births  each  week  among  unmarried  immigrant 
women.    Nearly  all  the  victims  of  the  trade.'^ 

And  there,  to  some  of  us,  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter — the  ''  lack  of  connections  in  this  country."  No 
guiding  hand,  no  place  of  refuge,  no  paternal  control,  what 
wonder  that  they  are  sucked  under,  fail  to  find  a  place  in 
American  society,  and  drag  out  a  life  of  poverty  and  despair 
until  they  end  in  some  institution — the  vicious  circle  com- 
plete from  one  government  function  to  another! 

A  word  of  timely  advice,  a  disinterested  bit  of  guiding 
to  better  employment,  better  housing,  better  recreation  would 
so  often  turn  the  tide  from  the  sluggish  stream  of  disaster. 
And  remember,  that  these  are  the  mothers  of  the  race;  the 
lower  they  sink  the  less  chance  for  the  raising  of  the  race 
standard ! 

That  this  protection  should  be  a  government  function 
we  are  convinced ;  that  the  time  to  try  the  experimental  stage 
of  such  an  innovation  is  now,  seems  obvious,  the  immigration 
officials  now  being  comparatively  free  from  work. 
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We  believe  in  a  Federal  bureau,  a  bureau  of  protec- 
tion— or  call  it  what  you  will — administered  by  officials 
chosen  for  their  especial  fitness,  for  the  personal  touch  with 
the  immigrant,  where  all  immigrant  women  shall  register 
and  shall  report  at  stated  intervals,  personally  or  by  com- 
munication, until  such  time  as  they  have  safely  tided  over 
the  shoals  and  have  established  themselves  in  security.  Such 
a  Federal  bureau  should  have  the  closest  co-operation  and  as- 
sistance from  all  private  and  public  agencies  interesting 
themselves  in  phases  of  social  life  affecting  the  problem,  such 
as  the  night  schools,  recreation  centers,  settlement  houses,  etc. 

Properly  administered,  such  a  bureau  need  have  no 
semblance  of  police  power  or  of  charity.  Its  appeal  should 
be  protection,  assistance,  aid,  a  kindly  direction  for  the  good 
of  the  individual;  but,  in  the  last  analysis,  for  the  infinitely 
greater  good  to  the  State. 

In  a  study  of  fifty  girl  immigrants  who  had  fallen  foul 
of  the  law  within  three  years  of  their  arrival  here  and  were 
placed  in  institutions,  forty  appeared  to  be  of  average  human 
material,  who  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  become  com- 
petent factory  workers  or  domestic  servants — yet  they  are 
in  institutions,  a  burden  to  the  State  and  to  society^  Why? 
Economic  need  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  in  some  cases, 
lack  of  employment  and  where  to  find  it  in  others,  but  invari- 
ably running  through  it  all  is  illiteracy — lack  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  English,  and  through  this  lack  the  inability  to  learn 
American  ways  and  American  standards.  In  many  cases 
the  girls  did  not  know  there  were  free  night  schools;  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  what  their  rights  were,  or  how  to 
obtain  assistance   and   advice.     This   makes   them   helpless 

against  exploitation,  as  in  a  pronounced  case  of  M , 

whose  lover  sold  her  for  $15,  and  that  of  a  woman  whose 
husband  drove  her  on  the  streets  after  beating  and  starving 
her  baby  till  it  died.  From  this  ignorance  of  their  rights  in 
America  come  their  resourcelessness,  their  inability  to  find 
work,  and  their  lack  of  force  to  resist  coercion,  as  in  the 

case  of  S ,  whose  lover  threatened  to  kill  her  unless 

she  stole  her  employer's  watch. 
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Consider  the  untold  assistance  a  bureau  such  as  that 
outHned  could  have  been  to  these  unfortunates ! 

One  of  the  great  causes  of  delinquency  is  loneliness — 
loneliness  in  a  Christian  land  full  of  comradeship,  loneliness 
which  makes  a  girl  welcome  any  change  in  her  weary  life, 
especially  if  the  offer  of  such  change  comes  from  one  of  her 
own  land,  whose  ways  are  her  ways.  That  we  encourage 
these  women  to  come  and  then  turn  them  loose  into  the  mael- 
strom of  the  most  complex  civilization  on  the  globe  is  our 
responsibility !  "  The  question  of  alien  public  charges  can 
no  longer  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence or  provincial  prejudice;  it  calls  for  great  wisdom  and 
true  humanity/'  The  late  Professor  Henderson,  a  man  with 
the  broadest  vision,  saw  clearly  the  use  of  a  national  bureau 
and  felt  convinced  of  its  absolute  feasibility. 

That  its  effect  would  be  nation-wide  is  certain,  as  its 
duties  should  be  twofold.  Every  incoming  unattended  immi- 
grant woman  should  pass  through  this  bureau,  where  infor- 
mation would  be  given  her  relating  to  her  rights  in  this 
country;  her  opportunities  for  employment  and  education 
could  be  explained;  direction  to  decent  and  reputable  board- 
ing places  would  be  furnished;  assistance  and  advice  along 
all  lines  would  be  oft'ered,  and,  above  all,  there  would  be 
created  in  the  mind  of  the  woman  the  security  of  a  place  of 
real  refuge — a  counselor  and  protector  sincerely  desirous  of 
guiding  her  aright  during  her  period  of  assimilation. 

In  whatever  cities  there  are  offices  of  the  Immigration 
Department,  branches  of  this  bureau  should  be  installed  to 
which  the  immigrant  may  be  sent,  wherever  her  path  may 
lead,  with  the  assurance  that  the  same  guiding  hand  will 
be  there  to  aid. 

In  this  instance  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  whose  mag- 
nificent work  throughout  the  country  cannot  be  sufficiently 
commended,  would  be  of  untold  assistance. 

The  State  Bureaus  of  Industry,  Labor  and  Immigration, 
already  in  some  places  doing  intensive  work  along  these  lines, 
would  of  necessity  lend  their  invaluable  help.  There  should 
be  in  connection  with  the  bureau  a  research  department, 
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whose  function  should  be  a  careful  study  and  survey  of  in- 
dustrial, educational,  recreational  and  housing  problems  as 
affecting  this  class  of  women. 

This  department  should  not  only  study,  but  act!  It 
should  lead  in  developing  the  proper  facilities  for  decent  and 
legitimate  recreation;  it  should  encourage  the  night  school, 
the  continuation  school,  the  trade  school;  it  should  actively 
concern  itself  in  the  cleaning  up  of  the  unspeakable  housing 
conditions  now  prevailing  among  the  poor  in  many  of  our 
larger  cities. 

Unless  such  a  bureau  reaches  out  beyond  mere  office 
work,  it  will  fail.  It  must  discover  what  are  the  paramount 
needs  of  the  alien  woman;  then  organize  and  develop  public 
sentiment,  and  so  direct  and  crystalize  it  that  the  people 
themselves,  through  their  social  agencies,  shall  provide  the 
facilities  needed.  In  this  way  its  services  would  be  doubly 
valuable. 

Some  objection  may  be  offered  to  the  greatly  added  cost 
of  such  a  piece  of  Federal  machinery.  Do  we  know  that 
there  stands  to-day  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately $9,000,000,  which  sum  represents  the  surplus, 
unexpended,  of  the  head  tax  collected  from  the  immigrant? 
To  what  finer  use  could  the  moneys  thus  acquired  be  placed  ? 
Let  it  be  so  expended  that  guidance  and  counsel  may  enable 
the  more  fortunate  newcomer,  with  the  least  loss  of  time  and 
energy,  to  establish  herself  normally  in  the  new  society. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  these  women  of  foreign  bloods 
bring  to  our  civilization  that  which  is  making,  in  the  com- 
posite, the  American  race  of  the  future.  Industrially,  the 
foreign  woman  holds  great  potentiality.  It  rests  with  us  to 
develop,  for  her  own  sake  and  for  ours,  her  highest  possi- 
bilities. Socially,  as  the  mother  of  American  citizens,  she 
brings  the  unborn  idealism,  mysticism  and  spirituality  of 
older  civilizations.  This  we  should  not  warp  nor  distort 
through  injustice  and  lack  of  comprehension. 


IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  MARNE 

Amid  the  Fields  of  the  Dead 

CHARLES  HAZLETON 

ANDING  back  our  pass,  "  Cest  bien!    Bon  voyage, 
Messieurs!  "  he  said  as  he  gravely  saluted. 
The  motor  started.    We  were  free. 

We  had  passed  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  ahead  of  us  lay 
history ! 

The  Porte  de  Vincennes,  with  its  polite  gendarme,  was 
soon  far  behind.  We  reached  the  open  country,  and  strik- 
ing out  along  the  wide,  smooth  road  to  the  north  of  the 
Marne,  rushed  on  toward  the  scene  of  the  events,  which  had 
caused  us,  in  Paris,  such  terrible  days  of  anxiety. 

The  September  sun  shone  kindly  down  from  a  clear, 
blue  sky,  and  the  morning  air  was  still  fresh  and  pleasant. 
The  trees  and  fields  were  beautiful  in  their  late  summer  dress, 
and  the  river  flowed  sparkling  and  happy,  waiting  to  be  ad- 
mired. But  I  am  afraid  we  neglected  nature  that  morning. 
There  was  too  much  human  to  see ;  trenches  and  barbed-wire 
entanglements  of  the  Paris  defenses,  roads  blocked  with  bar- 
ricades, trees,  and  overturned  farm  carts,  guards  of  soldiers 
at  the  cross-roads  and  villages,  detachments  of  troops  on  the 
march,  and  military  automobiles  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  front.  Of  the  actual  fighting,  however,  there  was  not 
yet  a  trace,  till  ''Look  at  that  ridge!  "  exclaimed  somebody. 

There,  ahead  of  us,  lay  the  shattered  debris  of  a  great 
stone  bridge,  blown  up  by  the  French  (a  soldier  told  us),  by 
whom,  also,  the  half-submerged  military  pontoon  bridge  near 
it  had  been  sunk,  when  the  Germans  attempted  to  cross  the 
river. 

Farther  up,  a  broken  steel  bridge  trailed  mournfully  in 
the  water,  destroyed  by  the  same  hands. 

It  was  less  than  two  weeks  since  it  had  all  happened, 
yet  already,  workmen  were  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  pre- 
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paratory  to  rebuilding  the  stone  bridge :  and  a  wooden  bridge, 
buoyed  up  by  canal-boats,  afforded  passage  for  our  car. 

On  the  other  side,  the  little  town  of  Langy  gazed  at  us 
from  its  barred  windows  and  half-deserted  streets,  with  a 
mournful,  awesome  look>,  like  the  scene  of  a  crime;  till  we 
were  glad  to  strike  the  open  road  again.  But  this  road  was 
open  only  in  places.  Most  of  the  way,  it  was  groaning  under 
all  kinds  of  troops:  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  everything, 
at  one  place,  even  a  long  line  of  curious  boat  wagons  of  an 
engineer's  pontoon  train. 

Soon,  the  Meaux  bridge  hove  in  sight,  one  arch  broken, 
but  a  wooden  roadway,  spanned  the  gap  and  an  automobile 
was  crossing  to  meet  us. 

'^  Let's  try  it ! "  I  proposed.  ^^  We  may  get  through,  and 
if  we  do,  we're  sure  to  find  it  more  interesting  than  where 
our  pass  takes  us.    They  can't  do  more  than  stop  us !  " 

I  was  doubtful  though,  as  we  turned  in  toward  the 
bridge;  for  I  remembered  too  distinctly  the  words  of  the 
Paris  police  commissaire,  when  I  had  asked  for  a  pass  to 
Meaux: 

''I  regret  infinitely.  Monsieur,"  he  had  said,  ''  but  I  have 
not  the  authority.  No  one  is  allowed  north  of  the  Marne." 
Whereupon,  I  had  obtained  a  pass  to  Esternay,  to  the  east- 
ward. 

"Halte!"  cried  the  guard,  and  two  bayonetted  rifles 
dropped  menacingly  toward  us. 

"  Your  papers,  Messieurs ! " 

The  sergeant  glanced  at  our  pass.  "  Ah,  you  are  Amer- 
icans!" he  said  in  good  English.  ''I  too  have  just  come 
back  from  Chicago.  Come  to  see  the  battlefields?  There's 
plenty  to  see  all  right.  You  can  go  ahead.  Here's  your  pass, 
and  Good  Luck ! " 

We  darted  away,  fearful  of  interference  from  an  ap- 
proaching French  officer.  We  turned  into  the  narrow  cobble- 
stone streets  of  Meaux,  (which  seemed,  to  have  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  visit  of  its  unwelcome  guests),  then  headed 
out  into  the  country  beyond. 
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The  road  ran  northward  through  a  roUing  country,  of 
hay-dotted  fields  and  patches  of  thick  woods. 

Soon  the  road,  itself,  entered  a  patch  of  woods.  We  had 
penetrated  for  some  distance  into  the  cool  green  shade,  when 
with  a  terrified,  ''  Mon  Dieu! ''  from  the  chaufifeur,  the  car 
slowed  down. 

We  looked  out,  startled. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  out  the  side  windows,  but 
ahead  .  .  .  !  It  could  have  been  caused  only  by  a  cyclone 
with  teeth ! 

Trees  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter  had  been  torn  apart, 
their  badly  shattered  tops  and  debris  littering  the  ground. 
The  splintered  stumps  and  the  trees  remaining  standing  were 
all  deeply  gashed,  and  literally  speckled  with  smaller  scars. 
'^  Shells ! ''  someone  gasped. 

It  was  too  evident  now%  what  had  caused  it  all.  What 
an  inferno  it  must  have  been ! 

I  learned  the  details  later,  from  a  friend  of  mine  who 
had  been  there  two  days  before,  and  had  found  the  emplace- 
ments of  the  French  guns  on  the  higher  ground  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  to  the  left  of  it,  trenches  piled  with  hundreds 
of  German  dead. 

From  the  woods,  the  road  ran  across  the  hayfields. 
These,  already  harvested  and  bare,  except  for  their  neat  sym- 
etrical  stacks,  looked  very  calm  and  peaceful ;  but  as  we  went 
along,  other  things  began  to  appear  among  the  stacks ;  many 
flattish  mounds  of  earth,  each  with  one  or  several  French 
soldier  caps,  and  sometimes  also  a  rude  wooden  cross.  Less 
frequently,  there  was  a  grave  a  little  apart,  the  gold  braid 
on  the  cap  denoting  an  officer.  Here  the  cross  was  larger, 
and  written  on  it  was  the  name  and  rank,  the  date,  and  ''  Mort 
pour  la  Patrie  "  or  ''  Mort  en  face  de  rennemi " ;  but  in  some 
cases  there  was  no  name,  only  the  rank,  learned  from  the 
uniform. 

We  stopped  and  climbed  out. 

They  extended  in  all  directions,  these  desolate,  lonesome 
mounds,  and  among  them  were  hideous  smelling  locks  of 
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hair,  in  the  prints  that  the  bodies  had  made  in  the  rain-soaked 
earth,  during  their  week  long  vigil  before  burial. 

The  ground  round  about  was  strewn  with  shrapnel  balls, 
cartridge  shells,  bullet-riddled  canteens,  first  aid  packages, 
broken  rifle  stocks,  and  numberless  other  bits  of  wreckage  of 
clothing  and  accoutrement,  that  the  soldier  grave  diggers 
had  abandoned  as  utterly  useless. 

At  frequent  intervals  were  large  round  spots  of  black, 
haystacks  burned  by  shells  I  decided,  and  walked  over  to  the 
nearest  one  to  see.  It  was  indeed  ashes,  and  I  had  turned 
to  go,  when  my  foot  struck  something  hard  among  the  half- 
burned  hay  at  the  edges.  I  looked  down  and  beheld  a  mass 
of  charred  hands  and  feet.  Another  wisp  of  straw  disclosed 
the  shriveled  eyes,  the  drawn,  grinning  features  of  a  human 
head.    It  was  a  funeral  pyre  of  the  Germans ! 

We  had  had  enough ;  so  we  moved  on,  through  a  country 
burrowed  everywhere  with  trenches,  with  every  now  and 
then  a  village,  cruelly  disfigured  by  shells  and  the  fires  that 
shells  had  started.  Only  scattered  bits  of  tile  still  clung  to 
the  roofs,  and  the  thickly  pitted  house  walls  of  the  streets 
bore  witness  to  the  hail  of  bullets  that  had  swept  down.  All 
of  these  villages  we  found  almost  deserted,  some  of  them  en- 
tirely so,  with  the  furniture  arranged  in  groups  behind  pro- 
tecting stone  walls,  marking  the  spot  of  a  night's  encamp- 
ment. Sometimes  near  them,  but  more  often,  at  the  edges 
of  woods  near  the  trenches,  we  found  long  rows  of  shelters, 
made  of  branches  of  trees  and  of  hay,  taking  the  place  of 
tents,  with  which  neither  the  French  nor  Germans  are  pro- 
vided. 

We  passed  more  and  more  burying  detachments  of  sol- 
diers, all  marching  northward,  the  pointed  blades  of  their 
long-handled  shovels,  appearing  sinister  and  horrible. 

All  at  once,  we  knew  that  we  had  passed  them  all.  We 
were  grasped  and  held  in  the  overpowering,  strangling  em- 
brace of  an  odor,  in  its  sickening  awfulness,  beyond  human 
power  to  describe.  The  sun  shone  as  brightly  before  us  as 
behind,  and  woods  and  fields  were  still  peaceful  and  calm. 
But  the  silence  had  suddenly  become  awesome,  and  through 
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it,  the  death-laden  air  piloted  us  on,  sick  yet  fascinated,  to- 
ward the  horrors  that  we  knew  must  lie  beyond. 

First,  along  the  roadside,  appeared  bloated  carcasses  of 
horses,  all  lying  on  their  side,  the  upper  hind  leg  invariably 
pointed  toward  the  sky.  Then,  in  the  stretch  of  woods  which 
the  road  was  entering,  we  began  to  make  out  many  bright 
splotches,  the  red  trousers  of  the  French  blazing  out  from 
the  dark  undergrowth,  while  the  grey  of  the  German  uni- 
forms made  a  duller  contrast.  Some  were  lying  naturally, 
as  if  asleep,  but  the  twisted,  strained  positions  of  others 
showed,  in  some  measure,  the  terrible  agony  they  had  en- 
dured, before  death  came.  Some  passer-by  had  mercifully 
covered  the  faces  of  those  nearest  the  road  with  the  skirt  of 
their  long  overcoat;  but,  so  doing,  he  had  exposed  the  car- 
tridge belts,  pressing  deeply  into  the  bloated  bodies. 

Soon,  at  the  left  of  the  road,  we  came  upon  a  tiny  vil- 
lage, deserted  and  destroyed.  The  houses  had  been  burned 
by  shells,  whose  course  we  could  trace  by  the  gaping  holes 
they  they  had  made  in  the  thick  stone  walls.  A  shallow 
trench,  along  the  roadside,  Was  paved  with  French  bodies, 
and  many  more  lay  in  the  open  space  before  the  houses  and 
in  the  narrow  little  streets. 

We  kept  on.  Again  we  struck  a  stretch  of  open  coun- 
try; but  this  time,  the  bright  spots  among  the  haystacks  were 
not  only  caps,  but  uniforms  as  well,  blue  and  red  and  grey, 
intermingled  in  the  comradeship  of  death.  Behind  nearly 
every  haystack,  lay  two  or  three  bodies,  found  out  by  the 
deadly  searching  bullets,  and  in  one  place,  I  saw  a  pile  at  least 
three  feet  high,  of  intermingled  French  and  Germans,  a 
monument  to  the  efficiency  of  bayonets. 

Scattered  everywhere,  was  the  full  wreckage  of  an  army, 
or  better,  of  two  armies.  Cartridges  covered  everything, 
among  shell  fragments  and  shrapnel  balls.  Rifles  were  scat- 
tered about,  most  of  the  German  ones  with  their  stocks 
broken.  Rain-soaked  knapsacks  clung  to  uniforms  or  littered 
the  ground,  in  various  stages  of  disembowelment.  Socks  and 
underwear  were  strewn  around.  Shoes  struck  fantastic  at- 
titudes in  all  directions. 
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The  most  of  the  big  wreckage  was  German.  An  aban- 
doned artillery  caisson  in  a  field,  tireless  limousines  and  tour- 
ing cars  along  the  roadside,  trains  of  automobile  trucks, 
burned  down  to  the  bare  chassis,  still  holding  the  gasoline 
cans  used  to  set  them  on  fire,  and  piles  of  unfired  shells, 
dumped  from  artillery  caissons,  gave  an  idea  of  the  haste  of 
the  German  flight,  once  it  started. 

Amid  all  this  ruin,  there  were  wide  stretches  of  country 
whose  fields  and  woods,  neat  cottages,  and  flower  gardens 
showed  no  sign  of  the  terrible  storm  that  had  swept  so  close. 

We  reached  Betz,  slightly  scarred  by  bullets  and  shells, 
and  peopled  mostly  by  soldiers.  Here,  much  to  our  surprise, 
our  chauffeur  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  gasoline,  which 
its  owner  dragged  out  from  an  underground  hiding  place. 

He  was  a  kind-faced  old  man,  wrinkled  and  bent  from 
age  and  still  unstrung  from  the  events  of  the  last  few  days, 
about  which,  he  talked  incessantly,  in  hysterical,  gestured 
exclamations : 

''  Ah,  messieurs!  If  you  could  believe  the  terrible  days 
we  have  spent  here !  How  we  suffered  when  our  soldiers  fell 
back  and  left  us  all  alone,  among  the  shrieking  shells !  And 
then,  when  the  Germans  swarmed  in  through  the  forest  there, 
stripping  us  of  food  till  there  was  not  as  much  as  a  potato 
left  in  the  whole  town !  But  what  joy,  when  they  were  driven 
out  and  our  own  brave  soldiers  reappeared!  They  thought 
they  could  conquer  France,  the  dirty  Boches,  but  our  Joffre 
has  shown  them!  And  they  won't  come  back  with  their  in- 
solent manners  and  their  piggish  faces,  guided  by  butchers 
and  waiters  we  have  been  kind  to  all  these  years !  But  listen. 
Messieurs !  The  guns !  Can  you  hear  them  ?  It's  they  that 
will  bring  us  the  victory !    Les  beaux  canons  de  la  France !  " 

In  fact,  the  breeze,  which  had  suddenly  changed  direc- 
tion, was  full  of  the  dull,  heavy  roar  of  big  guns,  intermin- 
gled with  the  sharper  crack  of  quick  firing  field  pieces,  at  the 
front,  scarcely  twelve  miles  away. 

With  this  in  our  ears,  we  started  on,  the  sound  grow- 
ing steadily  louder  as  we  advanced.  Yet  in  the  villages  along 
the  route  the  inhabitants  were  calmly  repairing  their  dam- 
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aged  houses,  and  the  road  was  encumbered  in  many  places 
with  flocks  of  sheep  and  the  high  two-wheeled  carts  of 
peasants  returning  to  their  homes. 

Finally,  we  stopped  for  lunch  in  a  peaceful  wooded  val- 
ley. It  was  uncanny  to  sit  there  under  the  trees  quietly  eating 
our  sardines  and  pate  de  foie  gras  while  our  ears  rang  with 
the  thunder  of  artillery. 

Before  we  had  finished,  there  hobbled  up  to  us  the  dusty, 
.woe-begone  figure  of  a  gnarled  old  French  peasant.  Un- 
shaved,  unwashed,  and  with  his  clothes  in  slept-in  bunches, 
he  had  walked,  since  that  morning,  all  the  twenty  miles  from 
Soissons,  till  from  fatigue  or  from  other  causes,  he  seemed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  daze.  Mechanically,  he  answered  our 
greeting  and  accepted  our  invitation  to  lunch,  remaining  a 
wavering,  self-forgotten  mass,  until  we  asked  him  to  sit  down. 
Mechanically,  he  replied  to  our  attempts  at  polite  question- 
ing, his  colorless  voice  striking  one  note  with  the  mechanical 
grinding  of  his  heavy  jaw,  and  with  his  dead,  unthinking 
eyes. 

All  at  once  I  happened  to  ask  him  about  Soissons,  and 
with  the  mention  of  the  name,  he  was  transformed.  He 
dropped  his  food.  His  fists  clenched,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
out  from  his  face  tense  with  excitement. 

"It  is  horrible,  Messieurs,  horrible!''  he  exclaimed. 
"The  roar  of  the  guns  and  the  shrieking,  exploding  shells, 
you  cannot  even  imagine  them !  The  Anglais  fight  like  lions, 
but  what  can  they  do  to  drive  out  the  Boches,  burrowed  like 
rats  in  the  quarries  ?  And  the  dead,  Messieurs !  It  is  terrible ! 
Yesterday  I  crawled  through  the  woods,  close  to  where  the 
shells  were  falling.  I  peeped  down  into  the  valley  below, 
and  there  I  saw  a  thousand,  I  swear  to  you,  more  than  a 
thousand  bodies  rotting  in  the  sunlight!  Even  if  the  shells 
would  stop,  there  is  no  one  to  bury  them !  All  are  too  busy, 
fighting,  killing !  It  is  not  so  terrible  as  long  as  there  is  the 
sun,  for  God  at  least  is  watching ;  but  when  it  rains,  and  the 
drops  spatter  mud  on  their  uniforms  and  faces,  then  there 
is  not  even  God!  The  wounded  themselves  cannot  be  cared 
for.     I  have  seen  men  who  had  lain  on  straw  for  five  days 
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with  only  a  biscuit  to  eat  and  only  the  first  dressing  on  their 
wounds,  which  were  black,  rotting,  stinking !  '^ 

We  left  him,  still  waving  his  arms,  still  crying  brokenly 
after  us:     "  It  is  horrible,  Messieurs,  horrible!'' 

We  stopped  again,  farther  on,  to  join  a  little  crowd  of 
men  and  boys  inspecting  something  in  a  field,  which  proved 
to  be  a  line  of  German  earthworks.  Partly  covered  trenches, 
numberless  empty  meat  tins,  a  few  graves  and  a  big  pile  of 
hastily-dumped  loaded  shrapnel  cartridges  were  all  that  re- 
mained of  an  event  in  history. 

A  freckled-faced  boy  of  about  ten  picked  up  one  of  the 
cartridges  and  started  off. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  it?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  I  am  not  sure,  Messieur,"  he  replied.  ''  I  shall  take  it 
home,  then  my  mother  will  probably  make  me  throw  it  away. 
But  it  is  a  beautiful  souvenir,  isn't  it? — though  it  may  be  a 
little  bit  dangerous." 

Starting  on  again,  we  soon  ran  into  the  main  military 
road  leading  to  the  front. 

'^  Let's  go  on !  "  cried  somebody. 

"  Let's  go  on !  "  chimed  in  everybody  else,  ''  on  to  the 
front,  if  they  don't  stop  us !  We've  still  got  our  whole  supply 
of  newspapers  and  cigarettes  to  get  us  past  the  guards !  "  So 
on  we  went,  our  excitement  increasing  with  the  roar  of  the 
artillery. 

Soon  we  were  swallowed  up  in  a  great  forest,  stretching 
away  beyond  our  power  of  vision,  gloomy  and  majestic. 
And  there  seemed  no  end  of  the  broad,  straight  road,  still 
as  smooth  as  a  i^oor,  after  the  thousands  of  troops  that  had 
ground  it  down,  and  show^ing  its  battle  scars  only  in  the 
broken  poles  and  trailing  wires  of  the  telephone  system  at  its 
edges. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  came  upon  a  long  line  of  big,  two- 
wheeled  farm  carts,  driven  by  soldiers  and  piled  high  with 
rain-soaked  accoutrements,  rifles,  knapsacks,  overcoats,  cart- 
ridge belts,  everything,  French  and  German  alike,  tlirown  in 
pell-mell.  Following  close  behind  die  carts  was  a  regiment 
of  African  Spahis,  returning  to  the  rear  for  fresh  horses  and 
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looking  very  strange  in  their  oriental  costumes.  Being  in- 
discreet enough  to  offer  them  cigarettes,  we  lost  nearly  our 
whole  supply  before  they  would  allow  us  to  go  on. 

Our  forest  and  our  road  suddenly  ended  together  in  an- 
other road,  the  main  military  road  running  eastward  near 
the  south  bank  of  the  Aisne.  This  road  we  found  encum- 
bered with  an  almost  continuous  procession  of  troops,  artil- 
lery, machine-gun  sections,  and  full  supply  and  munition 
trains  moving  toward  the  front,  and  empty  ones  coming 
back.  Every  mile  or  two  was  a  village,  filled  to  overflowing 
with  more  troops,  and,  at  one  place,  also  a  squad  of  German 
prisoners,  under  guard,  engaged  in  the  odoriferous  task  of 
burying  dead  horses. 

We  were  stopped  many  times  by  road  guards  and  chiefs 
of  detachments,  but  we  always  managed  to  forestall  too  close 
inquiries  by  generous  offerings  of  newspapers  and  cigarettes ; 
then,  too,  luck  being  with  us,  we  caught  up,  after  awhile, 
with  a  big  French  military  car,  filled  with  officers,  and  fol- 
lowed close  behind,  with  an  air  of  belonging  to  the  party. 
From  that  time  on  we  were  never  once  stopped. 

The  sound  of  firing  was  becoming  always  more  intense, 
until  we  could  distinguish  even  the  mechanical  popping  of  the 
machine  guns  and  could  see  the  shell  bursts,  just  above  the 
crests  of  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  river. 

Finally,  we  reached  a  village  where  there  was  a  distinct 
atmosphere  of  something  doing.  Long  munition  trains  were 
waiting  along  the  shady  road  leading  to  the  bridge,  cavalry 
was  halted  in  the  shelter  of  the  hills,  and  everything  had  an 
air  of  watchful  preparation,  for  all  eventualities.  Better 
still,  the  bridge,  which,  like  all  the  others,  had  been  blown 
up,  had  been  temporarily  repaired;  so,  following  our  mili- 
tary car,  we  dashed  across  it. 

The  other  car  turned  sharp  to  the  right,  but  we  kept 
straight  on,  through  the  village,  which  was  sadly  battered 
and  occupied  only  by  soldiers,  past  trenches  with  their  ten- 
ants lolling  idly  about,  past  stretcher  parties  waiting  behind 
the  broken  walls;  and  finally,  we  struck  out  along  the  road 
across  the  open  valley,  headed  straight  for  the  line  of  wooded 
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hills  beyond,  where  we  hoped  to  get  near  the  French  guns. 

The  valley  was  as  level  as  a  floor  and  entirely  bare  except 
for  a  good  many  hay  stacks  towards  the  river  and  a  wide 
expanse  of  high  uncut  grass  extending  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  We  noticed  a  few  soldiers  in  the  shade  of  the  hay 
stacks  and  several  others  in  the  grass,  but  we  thought  nothing 
of  it  beyond  trying  to  avoid  them  for  fear  of  being  stopped, 
and  we  continued  on,  growing  more  and  more  exultant  and 
hopeful  concerning  our  success. 

We  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  valley,  when  all  our 
exultation,  all  our  hope — everything,  was  suddenly  en- 
gulfed in  the  unearthly  shriek  of  a  shell,  passing  over  our 
heads  from  somewhere  behind  us.  Before  we  could  regain 
our  stunned  senses  two  more  from  the  other  direction  burst 
about  three  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
smoke.  The  guns  on  the  hills  ahead  were  not  French  at  all, 
but  German !    We  were  in  a  corner  between  the  lines ! 

"  Turn  quick,  for  God's  sake !  "  came  a  lusty  yell  from 
beside  me,  ''  we  haven't  got  a  pass  from  Emperor  Bill !  " 

The  chauffeur  fairly  spun  the  car  around ;  then  we  scut- 
tled back  toward  the  village.  We  recrossed  the  bridge  and 
ran  slowly  along  the  road  to  the  south  of  the  river,  hoping 
to  find  this  a  safer  means  of  watching  the  firing  than  the  one 
we  had  just  tried. 

Both  sides  of  this  road  were  wooded  and  formed  the 
camping  place  of  several  thousands  of  French  troops. 

Rosy-cheeked  and  smiling,  they  contrasted  strangely 
with  their  own  sallow,  house-cramped  selves  of  two  months 
before,  and,  besides  their  appearance  of  physical  well-being, 
there  was  about  them  an  intangible  something  which  pro- 
claimed that  the  change  was  much  more  than  physical.  They 
had  lost  the  cares  and  worries  of  civilization ;  they  had  found 
themselves.  France  counted  on  them  to  defend  her  soil  and 
honor.  They  knew  what  they  could  do.  France  could  de- 
pend upon  them.  Meanwhile,  there  were  congenial  com- 
rades; there  was  air  and  sunshine.  There  was  plenty  of 
good  food.  There  were  hardships  and  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come.   There  was  life!     Some  were  fishing  in  the  river,  or 
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washing"  clothes  there.  Others  were  writing  letters,  reading, 
sleeping,  or  lying  around  in  groups,  evidently  swapping 
stories. 

Having  discovered  a  suspicious-looking  aeroplane  over- 
head, we  asked  a  soldier  what  it  was. 

"  It's  a  Taube,"  he  said,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
aeroplane.  ''  He's  been  dropping  bombs  around  here  for  the 
last  ten  minutes." 

''  But  why  doesn't  somebody  fire  at  it?  "  we  asked. 

"  Oh,  that !  "  he  replied.  "  We've  given  that  up  long 
ago.  We  can't  hit  those  birds,  and  firing  at  them  only  ex- 
poses our  guns,  disturbs  everyone,  and  wastes  ammunition. 

Having  passed  the  camp,  we  speeded  up  and  were  flying 
gaily  along,  when  the  crashing  of  field  guns  somewhere  in  the 
heights  above  us  made  us  stop  again.  We  turned  back  to 
where  we  had  just  passed  a  group  of  French  army  surgeons, 
and  inquired  about  the  practicability  of  the  road. 

''  Oh,  the  road's  all  right,"  said  one,  ''  but  the  Boches 
will  shell  you.  They  shell  everything  that  goes  down  it. 
Still,  yesterday  I  got  through  with  a  convoy,  and  one  auto- 
mobile is  a  smaller  target  than  a  whole  convoy.  It's  worth 
while  trying.    Try  it !  " 

''  Are  you  English?  "  he  asked. 

"We're  Americans,"  we  answered. 

"  Then  how  in  the  world  did  the  authorities-  let  you  get 
up  here  to  the  front?  Are  you  going  to  help  us,  too ?  How' 
ever,  that's  none  of  my  affair.  If  you  only  came  to  see,  the 
road  over  the  hills  will  give  you  a  view  of  everything  and 
you'll  only  miss  the  excitement  of  being  shot  at." 

We  took  his  advice  and  were  almost  at  the  top  of  the 
hills,  when  at  a  turn  of  the  road  we  came  square  upon  two 
batteries  of  75's,  comfortably  installed  on  a  flat  ledge,  cut 
by  nature  into  the  face  of  the  hill  in  such  a  way  that  the 
guns  were  completely  masked  by  trees  just  behind  them,  while 
they  fired  through  the  top  branches  of  the  trees  below,  extend- 
ing all  the  way  down  the  hill  into  the  valley. 

We  stopped  and  piled  out.  The  guns  were  not  firing 
at  the  moment,  but  were  surrounded  by  big  piles  of  empty 
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shells,  some  of  them  still  smoking.  Of  their  crews,  some  of 
the  men  were  swabbing  out  the  guns,  some  lying  about  read- 
ing, while  others,  together  with  the  officers,  were  standing 
among  the  trees  at  the  top  of  the  cut,  watching  the  bursts 
of  the  shells  from  some  ear-splitting  105's  somewhere  behind 
us,  firing  at  the  German  batteries  so  plainly  outlined  on  the 
crests  of  the  hills  across  the  river  that,  through  our  glasses, 
we  could  even  distinguish  the  individual  members  of  their 
crews. 

Responding  immediately  to  our  offering  of  newspapers 
and  cigarettes,  the  soldiers  were  eager  to  tell  us  of  the  joke 
they  had  on  the  Germans.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills,  safely  dug 
in  among  the  undergrowth,  were  several  French  75's,  using 
black  powder.  To  these  the  Germans  attributed  all  the  French 
shells,  and  upon  them  they  wasted  all  their  ammunition,  while 
the  really  useful  and  well  masked  guns,  higher  up,  had  not 
been  discovered  during  more  than  a  week  of  service. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  shell  bursts  coming  down 
closer  and  closer  to  the  German  batteries,  till  just  at  the  ex- 
citing moment  when  we  expected  the  very  next  one  to  make 
a  strike  and  had  the  added  interest  of  watching  the  men  take 
their  stations  at  the  75's,  about  to  recommence  firing,  ?  big 
military  touring  car  rolled  up  and  out  bounced  a  little,  fat, 
bearded,  official  -  looking  Frenchman,  dressed  in  civilian 
clothes. 

He  looked  around  for  a  moment,  then  spying  us,  imme- 
diately demanded  in  French  who  we  were  and  what  we  were 
doing  there.  Having  been  informed  that  we  were  Ameri- 
cans, come  to  look  on,  and  that  we  would  like  to  know  whom 
we  had  the  honor  of  addressing,  he  first  fully  convinced  us 
that  he  was  the  inspecting  general;  then  he  asked  for  our 
papers.  It  was  a  motley  collection  that  he  received — Ameri- 
can passports,  hospital  workers'  cards,  a  little  bit  of  every- 
thing. He  read  each  one  clear  through  and  made  notes  in 
his  note-book. 

''  But  I  don't  see  yet  that  you  have  any  business  here !  " 
he  said,  when  he  had  finished.    "  No  one  but  the  French  army 
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is  allowed  at  the  front.  How  did  you  get  here,  anyway, 
without  a  pass  ? '' 

''  We  just  came ! ''  we  answered,  not  daring  to  produce 
our  pass  to  poor  little  Esternay,  now  more  than  forty  kilo- 
meters back. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  can  do,''  he  said,  looking 
at  his  watch.  "  You  can't  remain  here,  that's  certain !  It's 
now  five-thirty  and  all  circulation  of  the  roads  is  stopped  at 
six.  You  might  reach  Villers-Cotterets,  but  the  hotels  and 
houses  there  are  full  of  soldiers;  so  you'll  have  to  sleep  in 
your  car.    And  you  had  better  be  starting!  " 

With  that,  he  climbed  into  his  automobile  and  dashed 
off  up  the  hill.  We  followed  immediately  afterwards  and 
found  him  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back,  at  a  cross-roads, 
standing  alongside  four  most  disagreeable  sounding  105's 
(the  ones  supplying  our  shell  bursts),  which  were  firing  away 
for  dear  life,  while  an  aeroplane  hovered  overhead,  spotting 
the  shots.  In  order  to  gain  time  to  get  a  good  look  at  the 
guns,  we  ran  up  close  to  him  and  inquired  the  directions  to 
Villers-Cotterets  (we  knew  them  well  enough  from  our  road 
map),  which,  considering  the  circumstances,  he  gave  rather 
agreeably.  After  thanking  him  and  apologizing  for  all  the 
inconvenience  we  might  have  caused  the  French  Army  in 
general  and  himself  in  particular,  we  started  off  down  the 
road  he  indicated. 

A  mile  or  two  back,  we  ran  into  a  camp  of  the  second 
line  of  defense,  well  sheltered  behind  a  wood.  Parks  of  muni- 
tion caissons,  delivery  wagons,  automobile  trucks  and  num- 
berless clusters  of  all  sorts  of  improvised  sheds  and  shelters 
formed  the  hive  from  which  thousands  of  soldiers  swarmed 
to  meet  us.  They  blocked  our  way,  begged  the  news,  got  all 
our  remaining  newspapers  and  cigarettes,  and  prevailed  on 
us  to  wait  while  they  scribbled  off  post-cards  and  letters  to 
be  mailed  in  Paris.  Even  after  we  had  started  on  again  we 
had  to  stop  every  few  yards  for  some  man  running  madly 
after  us  with  another  handful  that  he  had  collected,  with  the 
final  result  that,  that  night,  the  Paris  post-office  was  enriched 
with  several  thousand  extra  pieces  of  mail. 
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A  little  farther  on  we  passed  a  barn,  serving  as  a  hangar 
for  two  aeroplanes.  Soon  afterwards  we  were  held  up  at 
the  entrance  of  Villers-Cotterets.  We  were  a  bit  anxious  as 
we  showed  our  pass,  but  it  was  not  even  questioned,  and, 
being  wished  a  good  night,  we  started  on  through  the  town. 

It  was,  as  the  general  had  said,  full  of  soldiers,  and  full 
also  of  supplies  and  munitions.  Long  lines  of  little  French 
freight  cars  were  making  still  higher  the  enormous  piles  of 
shells,  forage  and  boxes  of  small  arms  ammunition,  while  the 
line  of  waiting  motor  trucks  extended  for  a  mile  down  the 
road. 

We  passed  successfully  our  examination  by  the  sentry 
at  the  end  of  this  line,  then  our  car  leapt  forward  on  the  long 
stretch  homeward. 

There  was  still  plenty  of  excitement  ahead  of  us,  from 
the  blinding  flashes  of  speeding  automobiles,  from  a  flock  of 
sheep  that  we  nearly  ran  down  in  the  darkness,  and  from 
numerous  road  guards,  who  sprang  out  of  nowhere  with  a 
"  Halte!  "  and  a  menacing  rifle.  Except  for  these,  however, 
we  had  the  world  to  ourselves,  to  ourselves  and  the  few 
twinkling  windows  of  the  half-deserted  country,  and  the 
never  weary  searchlight  beams  from  Paris:  till  finally  we 
drew  up  at  the  Porte  de  Vincennes. 

The  same  gendarme  stepped  forward  to  examine  our 
papers. 

"  Bon  soir.  Messieurs ! ''  he  exclaimed,  as  he  recognized 
us.    "  You  have  had  une  bonne  promenade?  " 

"  Ah,  oui ! ''  we  answered  in  a  happy,  sleepy  chorus, 
"  Trfe,  tr^s  bonne ! ''  Then,  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  tragic 
vision,  we  murmured  much  more  soberly,  ''  But  the  war  is 
terrible !  " 

"  Ah !  '^  said  our  gendarme,  "  you  have  seen  the  battle- 
fields! I  saw  them  three  days  ago:  and  I,  too,  started  out 
happy,  till  there,  among  the  dead,  I  found  my  son !  " 


FREEDOM  OF  TRADE 

Major  George  Haven  Putnam 

I  HAD  the  opportunity  of  being  present  in  June,  1 851,  at  the  opening 
in  London  of  the  first  of  the  World's  Fairs  or  Expositions.  I  was 
but  a  boy  at  the  time,  but  I  have  since  read  the  account  of  the 
scheme  of  Prince  Albert  which  took  shape  in  the  beautiful  Crystal 
Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  and  I  have  found  myself  interested  in  the  ideals 
that  this  scheme  brought  into  expression.  Albert  was  a  man  of  imagina- 
tion, and  he  succeeded  in  imbuing  with  his  own  enthusiasm  the  repre- 
sentative Englishmen  whom  he  had  brought  together  in  this  World's 
Fair  Committee.  It  was  Albert's  thought,  as  set  forth  in  the  original 
statement  about  the  Exhibition  and  as  later  confirmed  in  the  address 
given  at  the  opening  of  the  Hyde  Park  Palace,  that  the  fuller  the  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  men  of  different  communities  and  the  closer  their 
personal  relations,  the  smaller  would  be  the  chances  of  friction  and 
antagonism  which  had  in  the  past  so  often  resulted  in  war. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  governments  of  the  nations  were  coming 
increasingly  under  the  control  of  the  peoples  themselves ;  and  he  took 
the  ground  that  when  the  peoples  were  managing  their  own  national 
affairs  they  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  sacrifice  their  resources  and 
their- lives  in  the  waging  of  unnecessary  wars.  As  the  people  came 
to  understand  international  relations  they  would  realize  that  it  was 
more  profitable  to  sell  goods  to  a  neighbor  than  to  kill  him  or  to  bring 
ruin  upon  him.  Albert  felt  also  that  in  strengthening  the  web  of  com- 
mercial and  financial  relations,  in  extending  business  connections  so 
that  the  men  of  one  community  would  have  business  interests  in  an- 
other, there  would,  of  necessity,  be  strong  obstacles  placed  in  the  way 
of  wars  between  such  communities.  Albert  was  a  student  of  history, 
and  he  realized  that  in  all  ages  nations  had  been  ready  to  fight  for 
markets,  but  he  contended  (many  years  in  advance  of  the  teachings  of 
Norman  Angell  to  the  same  effect)  that  the  markets,  or  the  profits 
from  the  markets,  could — in  the  majority  of  cases  at  least — have  been 
secured  even  in  ancient  times  without  the  fighting,  and  that  under  im- 
proved business  conditions  there  was  no  real  requirement  for  causing 
political  boundaries  to  become  commercial  barriers.  It  was  his  hope 
that  this  Exhibition  would  come  to  be,  as  it  did  come  to  be,  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  similar  World's  Fairs,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  case 
that  these  World's  Fairs  have  brought  to  the  world  the  service  that 
Albert  had  in  mind  of  a  larger  knowledge  by  peoples  of  each  other 

*  An  Address  delivered  on  June  9,   1916,  at  a  meeting  in  Boston  of  the 
American  Free  Trads  League. 
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and  of  better  chances  for  personal  relations,  for  understanding,  for 
business  connections,  and  for  the  development  of  national  sympathies. 
Albert's  prophecy  or  hopefulness  in  regard  to  the  lessening  of  wars, 
to  be  brought  about  through  this  widening  of  knowledge  and  strength- 
ening of  business  relations,  has  apparently  proved  to  be  without  suf- 
ficient foundation.  We  may  hold  to-day,  nevertheless,  that  Albert's 
ideals  were  based  upon  sound  principles,  and  that  the  realization  of 
these  ideals  has  been  delayed  by  certain  exceptional  conditions  of 
which  Albert  could  not  have  had  knowledge.  It  will  be  true  that  the 
peoples  of  the  world  will,  in  coming  into  the  control  of  their  govern- 
ments, put  to  one  side  many  of  the  causes  that  have  produced  war. 
It  must  also  come  to  be  true  that  the  peoples  will  realize  how  much  gain 
there  will  be,  not  only  in  moral  satisfaction  but  in  business  results, 
through  maintaining  peace  with  each  other  and  through  adjusting  busi- 
ness relations  so  as  to  lessen  and  finally  to  destroy  unnecessary  bar- 
riers. We  may  even  hope  that  the  present  barbarous  and  inexcusable 
European  war  may  be  the  last  of  the  world's  wars.  There  is  an  under- 
standing in  the  twentieth  century,  which  had  not  taken  shape  in  earlier 
times,  that  commercial  intercourse  is  not  conditioned  upon  political 
boundaries.  It  is  only  when  boundaries  become  barriers  that  trade 
does  depend  upon  the  flag,  and  it  is  then  that  by  means  of  force  the 
barriers  behind  the  opposing  flags  are  destroyed  and  trade  makes  it  way. 

The  relations  of  Germany  with  the  British  Empire  constitute  a 
great  example,  the  largest  example  that  the  world  has  known,  of  an 
enormous  extension  of  trade  without  protection  whatsoever  from  the 
flag  representing  the  nationality  of  the  traders.  Germany^  which  has 
complained  of  being  hampered  by  the  "  greedy  selfishness  "  of  England 
in  its  opportunities  for  expansion,  has  been  given  practically  the  free 
range  of  the  British  Empire  for  the  development  of  its  commerce  and 
for  the  distribution  of  its  productions.  When  the  German  complains 
that  the  "freedom  of  the  seas"  has  been  blocked  by  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain  he  forgets  that,  under  the  protection  of  that  same  navy,  German 
commerce  has  during  the  past  fifty  years  secured  its  enormous  develop- 
ment. German  traders  have  carried  on  their  business  free  from  any 
special  burdens  in  open  competition  with  English  traders  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  German  settle- 
ments in  South  America  give  evidence  that  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  check  the  natural  expansion  and  enterprise  of  the  race ;  Germany  has 
carried  on  its  dealings  to  advantage  with  its  own  people  in  South 
America  as  well  as  with  the  South  Americans  themselves  and  without 
hindrance.  German  trade  can  be,  and  has  been,  made  profitable  in 
South  America  and  elsewhere  without  the  necessity  of  being  covered 
by  the  flag  of  the  Empire.  The  United  States  presents  the  largest  ex- 
ample that  the  world  has  ever  known  of  the  advantages  resulting  from* 
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freedom  of  trade  among  forty-eight  communities  possessing  a  large 
measure  of  political  independence;  communities  varying  very  greatly 
in  conditions  of  race,  religion,  and  education,  in  the  nature  of  their 
productions,  in  the  methods  of  their  trade,  and  in  local  interests  and 
local  prejudices.  Americans  at  least  ought  now  to  be  in  a  position  to 
realize  that  the  advantage  of  such  unrestricted  exchange  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  party,  but  comes  to  both  parties  concerned.  There  is  no 
grumbling  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  the  citizens 
of  Louisiana  because  of  the  absence  of  customs  burdens  on  the  shoes 
from  Lynn  sent  to  New  Orleans,  or  on  thie  sugar  of  New  Orleans 
which  finds  sale  in  Lynn.  The  wine  growers  of  California,  in  ex- 
changing the  products  of  their  vineyards  for  the  manufactures  of 
Pennsylvania,  find  no  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  advantage  both  ways 
of  such  exchange.  If  Maine  finds  it  convenient  to  deal  direct  with 
Massachusetts,  and  if,  as  would  certainly  be  the  case,  a  line  of  custom 
houses  on  the  State  border  would  bring  at  once  to  the  citizens  of 
both  Maine  and  Massachusetts  irritation  and  indignation,  one  would 
suppose  that  the  men  of  Maine  should  be  prepared  to  realize  that  the 
line  of  custom  houses  on  the  north  separating  them  from  their  neigh- 
bors in  New  Brunswick  presents  an  equally  legitimate  ground  for 
annoyance.  This  line  has  been  made  to  constitute  a  barrier  that  is 
entirely  unnecessary  and  that  makes  wasteful  interference  with  the 
development  of  business  with  their  Canadian  neighbors. 

The  natural  outlet  to  the  markets  of  the  world  of  the  products 
of  Manitoba  is  by  way  of  St.  Paul  and  through  the  territory  of  the 
States  to  the  Atlantic.  The  diverting  of  this  traffic,  caused  by  the 
customs  barriers,  to  transportation  routes  that  are  longer  and  more 
costly  brings  needless  expense  to  the  shippers  and  to  the  consumers 
and  loss  of  opportunity  for  profit  to  the  United  States.  The  advantage 
secured  by  the  Canadian  railroads  in  the  greater  receipts  from  freights 
makes  a  poor  offset  for  the  serious  loss  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as 
a  whole  through  the  hampering  of  the  development  of  a  great  and 
fertile  region. 

Protective  systems  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion  are  simply 
an  extension  of  a  state  of  war.  Such  economic  war  does  not  involve, 
at  least  directly,  the  slaying  of  the  opponents  or  competitors,  but  it 
does  from  time  to  time  bring  about  the  ruin  of  these  competitors.  It 
constitutes  not  only  a  restriction,  but  an  aggression  upon  the  freedom 
of  action  of  citizens  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line.  It  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  privileges  claimed  by  all  independent  citizens  of  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  presents  a  distinctive  example  of 
transactions  of  great  financial  importance  carried  on  between  indi- 
viduals without  the  formality  of  vouchers  or  documents.    Transactions 
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between  dealers,  often  competing  dealers,  which  not  infrequently,  as 
terminated,  involve  heavy  loss  for  one  party  or  the  other,  are  com- 
pleted and  are  maintained  as  valid  on  the  strength  merely  of  the  raising 
of  a  finger  or  a  nod  of  the  head.  The  practice  of  doing  business  with 
the  least  possible  machinery  or  barrier  has  brought  about  in  Wall 
Street,  as  in  other  financial  centers,  a  confidence  between  individuals. 
The  result  of  this  confidence  has  been  an  enormous  saving  in  time, 
labor,  and  expense,  while  it  has  also  produced  a  strengthening  of  the 
human  relation.  We  may  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  bringing 
into  existence  and  to  assured  development  a  similar  confidence  between 
independent  communities  being  under  distinctive  political  control. 

The  scheme  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  looks  forward  to  an 
association  in  a  world's  federation  of  the  civilized  states  of  the  world. 
These  states  are  to  retain  their  independence  and  their  right  to  control, 
as  the  states  in  our  Republic  control,  their  domestic  affairs  and  condi- 
tions. They  are  expected,  however,  to  surrender,  as  the  citizens  of 
our  United  States  surrender,  liberty  of  action  in  regard  to  certain 
international  relations.  These  relations  are  to  be,  in  the  first  place, 
supervised,  and,  as  the  federation  develops  in  prestige,  are  probably 
to  be  controlled,  by  a  central  authority.  This  central  authority  will 
comprise  a  world's  council  and  a  world's  court,  and  hack  of  council 
and  of  court  is  to  he  organized  a  world's  police.  The  council  and  the 
court  will  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  adjusting  issues  arising 
between  the  independent  states — issues  which  now  too  frequently  result 
in  war. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  to  make  clear  to  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  these  states — leaders  who  will  constitute  the  representatives 
in  the  World's  Council  and  in  the  World's  Court,  that  if  free  trade 
has  been  of  advantage  to  such  a  federation  as  that  of  the  United  States 
and  that  of  the  German  Empire,  similar  and  greater  advantage  will 
accrue  when  the  tariff  barriers  are  broken  down  between  the  civilized 
states  of  the  world  working  together  for  the  maintenance  throughout 
the  world  of  peace  with  justice. 

This  conception  of  a  world's  federation,  based  upon  the  fullest 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  individual  communities,  of  the  existence  of 
the  smaller  states,  of  the  rights  of  people  to  select  their  own  govern- 
ment and  to  determine  the  policies  of  these  governments,  is  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  Prussian  theory  of  the  so-called  "  divine  state,"  in 
which  the  supreme  power  is  to  be  concentrated  in  the  haiids  of  a  mon- 
arch claiming  to  represent  the  divine  purpose. 

The  term  "  international  law  "  would,  I  believe,  express  conditions 
more  accurately  if  it  were  changed  into  international  ritfht  or  {)iter- 
national  rights.     It  is  the  principles  which  may  become  authority,  ex- 
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pressed  in  the  term  jus,  that  determme  international  relations,  and  not 
the  specific  authority  which  is  associated  with  the  term  lex.  The  de- 
struction of  protective  barriers  and  the  recognition  by  all  governments 
of  the  principle  that  governmental  authority  should  be  exerted  towards 
securing  the  fullest  possible  freedom  of  action  would  render  extremely 
difficult — and,  in  fact,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  impossible — a 
monopoly  or  corner  in  any  of  the  products  which  are  essential  for 
the  existence  or  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

The  **  cornering  "  of  the  world's  markets,  at  least  in  any  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  would  under  such  conditions  be  impracticable.  The 
right  of  each  individual  throughout  the  world  to  use  his  abilities  and  his 
industries  for  producing  that  which  he  can  produce  the  most  effectively, 
and  for  placing  his  product  in  the  market  where  it  will  secure  for  him 
the  largest  return  (and  that  is,  of  course,  the  market  in  which  the 
product  is  most  needed  and  renders  the  largest  service),  is  the  right 
that  will  secure  recognition  under  a  World's  Federation  based  upon 
freedom  of  relations,  freedom  of  trade.  There  will  also  be  secured 
through  this  development  of  civilization  a  lessening  of  the  needless 
frictions  of  government.  The  business  of  government  will  remain  that 
of  maintaining  peace,  of  securing  justice  between  individuals,  between 
communities,  and.  between  the  larger  organized  communities  known 
as  states. 

We  shall  banish  into  the  limbo  of  outworn  absurdities  the  theory 
that  the  supervision  or  control  of  complex  business  conditions  can 
wisely  or  safely  be  entrusted  to  legislators.  We  realize  from  the  history 
of  the  United  States  that  these  legislators,  having  no  direct  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  in  question,  are,  of  necessity,  obliged  to  shape  their 
law-making  upon  the  request  or  demands  of  the  men  who  have  the 
direct  knowledge,  but  whose  interests  are  often  opposed  to  the  larger 
interests  of  the  community  which  the  legislator  has  himself  sworn  to 
protect.  In  bringing  about  a  general  policy  of  free  trade  and  in  de- 
stroying the  reliance  by  business  upon  government  co-operation,  or 
government  action,  we  free  business  on  the  one  hand  and  legislators 
on  the  other  from  the  demoralizing  influences  which  have  resulted  from 
the  long  series  of  American  tariffs.  When  business  depends  upon  the 
result  of  an  election  it  becomes  needlessly  speculative,  and  when  legis- 
lators depend  for  their  election  upon  the  support  of  business  interests 
the  attention  and  the  conscience  of  the  legislator  are  diverted  from 
his  legitimate  responsibilities,  from  the  duty  that  he  has  striven  to  fulfill. 

In  the  eighties,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  con- 
ducting his  campaign  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  protective  system 
in  Great  Britain,  I  was  invited  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Liberal 
Club  of  London  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  results  of  protection  in 
the  United  States.     The  generation  of  Englishmen  which  had  grown 
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up  since  the  *'  hungry  forties,"  and  which  had  never  had  any  direct 
personal  experience  with  a  protective  system,  were  looking  for  "  am- 
munition "  in  the  way  of  arguments  with  which  to  withstand  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  specious  eloquence.  I  found,  in  talking  over  the  matter 
with  these  English  Liberals,  that  their  attention  had  been  restricted, 
almost  exclusively,  to  the  economic  conditions  and  results  of  a  pro- 
tective system.  They  had  given  no  thought  to  the  results  of  such  a 
system  in  making  business  speculative  and  of  confusing  political  action 
with  business  interests  and  with  business  influences.  They  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  the  demoralization  resulting  from  a  protective  system. 
In  my  address  I  gave  an  outline  history  of  our  tariff  from  the  year 
1862,  in  which,  under  the  immediate  urgency  of  securing  a  great 
national  income  for  maintaining  the  armies  in  the  field,  we  shaped 
excise  and  tariff  bills,  taxing  everything  in  sight,  and  called  the  result 
a  system  of  taxation.  I  recalled  how  taxes  imposed  hastily,  without 
scientific  investigation  and  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  imme- 
diate moneys,  were,  after  the  war  had  passed  and  requirement  for 
returns  under  this  heading  no  longer  existed,  permitted  not  only 
to  remain,  but  to  be  extended  and  expanded.  I  pointed  out  that  a 
number  of  the  import  duties  imposed  in  1862  had  been  defended  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  required  to  constitute  an  offset  to  the 
internal  taxes  placed  upon  manufacturers  and  upon  production  gen- 
erally. With  the  close  of  the  war  the  internal  taxes — the  5  per  cent, 
for  instance,  on  manufacturing  output — were  promptly  abolished,  but 
the  import  duties  that  had  been  imposed  to  offset  these  were  continued 
and  extended.  There  had  grown  up  back  of  these  import  duties  an 
organized  power  of  manufacturing  interests  which  the  unorganized 
interests  of  the  consuming  public  was  not  strong  enough  to  oppose. 

I  took  the  ground  that  the  protective  system  had,  in  my  judg- 
ment, lowered  the  standard  of  national  honor  and  lessened  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  citizen  as  to  the  dignity  and  honesty  of  national  action. 
The  citizen  comes  under  such  a  system  to  think  of  the  lazv-making 
in  his  national  legislature  as  the  result  of  a  grab-hag.  He  gets  into  his 
mind  a  similar  impression  as  to  the  international  relations  between  the 
states  of  the  world.  He  thinks  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  as  simply  an 
opportunity  for  bargaining  in  such  manner  as  to  overreach  the  other 
fellow.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  for  the  citizens  of  any  state  with 
great  national  and  international  responsibilities  to  learn  to  think  im- 
perially; but  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  any  dignified  imperial 
thinking,  or  even  any  consistent  imperial  policy,  when  local  business 
interests  come  into  conflict  with  national  or  imperial  responsibilities. 

The  members  of  this  league  are  classed  as  free  traders,  but  we 
are,  I  judge,  in  accord  that  if  the  power  to  shape  the  policy  of  the 
nation  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  association,  we  should  wish  to 
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give  due  consideration  to  the  great  interests  that  have  grown  up  under 
the  national  protective  system.  The  investments  in  these  interests  have 
been  made  legitimately  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land. 
Whatever  action  may  be  taken  towards  disassociating  the  government 
from  business  must  be  so  shaped  that  it  will  minimize  the  loss  to 
individuals  and  the  loss  that  would  also  come  upon  the  community  as  a 
whole  through  the  destruction  of  protected  industries.  These  indus- 
tries should  be  cautioned  to  put  their  houses  in  order.  They  must 
be  advised  that  they  cannot  be  maintained  indefinitely  at  the  expense 
of  the  community.  They  must  be  told  that  they  will  face  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  tariff  barrier  back  of  which  some  of  them  have  been 
built  up.  I  do  not  believe  there  need  be  any  practical  difficulty  in 
modifying  our  protective  system  toward  free  trade  through  the  method 
of  protection  for  revenue  only. 

Great  Britain  is  carrying  on  her  fight  in  this  present  world's  war, 
in  the  first  place,  for  its  own  existence,  and  secondly,  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  obligations  to  France  and  to  Belgium;  and  if  these  obliga- 
tions had  not  been  met,  if  England  had  sat  quiet  while  Belgium  and 
France  were  being  crushed,  it  could  have  looked  forward  to  no  con- 
tinued independence  for  itself.  Great  Britain  is  fighting  also,  how- 
ever, for  the  rights  of  men;  for  the  protection  of  democracy  against  the 
assaults  of  autocracy;  for  the  maintenance  of  civilization.  It  is  fighting 
to  prevent  the  ideals  of  the  twentieth  century  from  being  crushed  by 
a  recrudescence  of  the  theories  and  practices  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Prussian  standard  of  action  is  summarized  by  Nietzsche : 

"War  and  courage  have  accomplished  greater  things  than  love  for 
one's  fellow  men." 

The  Prussian  theory  regards  life  as  a  conflict  and  struggle  for 
existence.  The  Prussian  holds  that  "in  the  world's  relations  morality, 
the  philosophy  of  the  weak,  has  no  place.  The  men  who  are  really 
great,  the  supermen,  are  those  who  are  pitiless."  Under  this  concep- 
tion the  only  hope  of  creating  a  tolerable  society  is  to  establish  at  the 
center  a  nucleus  of  force  which  is  able  to  coerce  all  other  wills  into 
obedience  to  itself.  Frederick  the  Great  carried  the  principle  to  its 
logical  conclusion  by  converting  the  Prussian  people  from  a  nation 
into  an  army  obedient  to  the  king.  Bismarck  used  the  military  power 
of  Prussia  to  compel  all  parts  of  Germany  to  unite  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Prussian  state.  The  foundation  of  the  present  Prussianized 
German  State  is  force.  This  is  why  the  Government  of  Germany  is 
driven  to  assert  its  power  and  to  use  the  mechanism  of  the  army,  of 
the  schools  and  the  universities,  of  the  pulpit,  and  of  the  press,  to  incul- 
cate the  duty  of  obedience  in  its  subjects.  The  Prussian  system  is 
founded  on  the  belief  that  the  human  being  is  not  to  be  trusted.  The 
commonwealth  rests  upon  an  entirely  different  set  of  ideas.    In  a  com- 
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monwealth  it  is  right  and  not  force  which  is  the  principle  of  unity  in 
the  state.  When  the  nations  of  the  world  have  thrown  down  the  con- 
ception of  the  "  divine  state,"  whose  authority  is  not  to  be  questioned 
and  whose  will  is  expressed  by  a  Frederick  or  a  William,  and  have 
adopted  the  principles  upon  which  are  based  free  commonwealths  like 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  we  shall  have  the  foundations 
for  a  world-wide  system  of  freedom  of  trade  based  upon  mutual  respect 
and  clear  understanding,  and  upon  the  conviction  that  the  welfare  of 
each  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  all  and  that  injury  to  one  constitutes 
an  injury  to  all. 

War,  in  closing  the  channels  of  commerce  and  of  intercourse, 
brings  about  what  may  be  called  an  extreme  application  of  protection. 
//  a  nation  is  to  become  wealthy  by  being  thrown  back  upon  its  own 
resources  and  by  bein§  prevented  from  securing  from  the  outer  world 
goods  or  material  for  producing  goods,  Germany  ought  at  this  time  to 
be  growing  rich  from  so  thorough  an  application  of  the  protective 
system.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  not  only  a  warring 
nation  like  Germany,  which  is  now  practically  shut  in  upon  its  own 
resources,  and  its  antagonists,  France  and  England,  whose  commerce, 
while  by  no  means  destroyed,  has  been  hampered  by  war  operations, 
but  even  a  neutral  state  like  the  United  States,  whose  exports  and  im- 
ports have  also  been  interfered  with  by  war  conditions,  are  all  of  them 
in  a  state  of  concern  in  regard  to  their  trade  and  commerce.  For  the 
nation  that  is  entirely  shut  in  there  has  been  an  absolute  cancellation 
of  commerce  and,  from  the  want  of  the  needed  supplies,  a  closing 
also  of  many  lines  of  production.  For  the  nations  like  England,  France 
and  the  United  States,  whose  supplies  of  needed  materials  have  been 
interfered  with,  there  has  been  in  like  manner  a  lessening  of  produc- 
tion in  certain  lines.  The  lessening  of  production  and  the  interference 
with  assured  prosperity  caused  by  war  barriers  are  similar  in  kind, 
although  often  greater  in  degree  than  the  interference  and  the  losses 
which  are  brought  about  by  the  equally  unnecessary  barriers  of  a  pro- 
tective system.  Further,  in  war  times  the  nation  realizes  the  disad- 
vantage of  basing  its  income  too  largely  upon  protection  duties.  The 
importations  cease,  the  collections  are  no  longer  made  at  the  custom 
house,  and  at  the  very  time  when  there  is  the  largest  need  for  expendi- 
tures some  new  and  necessarily  hurried  measures  of  securing  revenue 
have  to  be  adopted.  All  nations  connected  with  the  present  war  have, 
under  the  pressure  of  war  requirements,  been  reducing  their  tariffs, 
and  even  with  these  reductions  it  has,  of  course,  not  proved  practicable 
to  secure  what  is  needed  for  their  trade  or  for  their  livelihood.  The 
German  manufacturer  is  now  secure  from  "  dumping  " ;  the  land  owner 
has  no  longer  to  fear  the  competition  of  foreign  foodstuffs,  and  thus 
dearer  food  for  the  poor  and  a  great  scarcity  of  the  necessities  of  life 
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are  assured  for  the  German  people.  Yet  the  Protectionists  of  Germany 
show  no  gratitude !  On  the  contrary,  a  wail  of  indignant  protest  arises 
alike  from  Junker  and  Manufacturer. 

Germany  has  also  done  something  to  give  to  Great  Britain  the 
results  of  a  protective  system.  Her  floating  mines  and  submarines 
have  limited  the  supply  of  tonnage  and  have  raised  the  rates  of  insur- 
ance. This  enables  Englishmen  to  realize  by  actual  experience  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  on  supply  and  on  prices  if  the  proposals  of 
Chamberlain's  tariff  reformers  had  become  law.  And  yet  the  people 
are  not  thankful  and  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  brought  great 
dissatisfaction  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  probable  that  when  the  war 
has  come  to  an  end  the  Englishmen  who  have  thus  tasted  some  portion 
of  the  results  (we  will  not  call  these  results  benefits)  of  protection  will 
be  likely  to  ask  their  government  to  inflict  upon  them  in  peace  what 
their  enemy  has  been  endeavoring  to  bring  about  by  measures  of  war. 

The  society  of  the  commonwealth  rests  upon  law,  and  this  law 
represents  the  judgment,  not  of  a  ruler  speaking  by  **  divine  right," 
but  of  responsible  citizens.  The  citizens  are  expected  to  obey  the  law, 
not  because  behind  the  law  stands  the  policeman,  but  because  they 
recognize  that  it  is  their  duty  and  their  advantage  so  to  do.  The 
fundamental  quarrel  of  the  free  man  with  Prussianism  is  that  it  destroys 
freedom  of  conscience.  Luther  said  that  the  justification  of  liberty 
was  that  man  could  truly  serve  God  and  his  neighbor  only  if  he  were 
free  to  choose  the  means.  A  commonwealth  can  survive  only  if  the 
sense  of  justice  and  the  spirit  of  service  are  high  among  its  citizens. 
To  the  Prussian  the  world  is  an  arena  of  conflict  in  which  states  and 
nations  struggle  endlessly  to  assert  themselves — the  weak  for  liberty 
to  exist  as  independent  states,  the  strong  for  dominion.  The  life  of  a 
state  is,  therefore,  necessarily  a  continuous  war.  It  may  be  a  sup- 
pressed war  or  an  open  war;  for  war,  as  Clausewitz  says,  is  only  a 
continuation  of  policy,  but  it  is  always  war.  In  this  eternal  war  for 
existence  the  Prussian  regards  as  legitimate  any  means  which  conduce 
to  success,  not  only  war  itself,  hut  treachery,  fright  fulness,  terroriza- 
tion,  the  deliberate  preparation  within  the  territory  of  a  neighbor,  a 
declaration  out  of  a  blue  sky.  The  German  war  book  says  that  "  once 
war  is  declared  frightfulness  is  the  truest  humanity,  because  not  only 
does  it  help  to  demoralize  the  enemy  more  quickly,  but  it  makes  the 
vanquished  more  reluctant  to  renew  their  bid  for  freedom  and  others 
more  timid  in  disputing  the  dominant  will."  In  the  great  struggle  inter- 
national treaties  and  promises  are  also  but  pawns  to  be  dishonored  or 
discarded  solely  according  to  the  service  of  national  end.  Bernhardi 
puts  forth  as  the  Prussian  ideal,  "  World  power  or  downfall."  Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht  says,  "  After  bloody  victories  the  world  will  be 
healed  by  being  Germanized."     The  German  war  book  declares  that 
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"  a  war  conducted  with  energy  cannot  be  directed  merely  against  the 
combatants  of  the  enemy  state  and  the  positions  they  occupy,  but  it 
will  and  must  in  like  manner  seek  to  destroy  the  whole  intellectual  and 
moral  resources  of  the  enemy  state."     To  the  believer  in  freedom  the 
world  is  not  an  arena  of  conflict,  but  a  family  of  nations,  often  pei'haps 
selfish  and  quarrelsome,   but  still  indissolubly  united  by  a  common 
humanity  and  by  having  common  ends  which  they  can  only  success- 
fully pursue  in  common.    Here  is  a  direct  issue  between  two  concep- 
tions for  the  organization  of  mankind.     It  is  my  contention  that  the 
principles  and  the  practice  of  the  protective  system  belong  logically 
with  the  Prussian  theory  that  a  nation  can  prosper  only  through  the 
destruction  or  the  weakening  of  its  neighbor.    The  aggression  upon  such 
neighbor  can  be  carried  on  either  by  economic  or  by  military  measures, 
but,    according    to    the    Prussian,    aggression    there    must    be.    The 
citizens    of    the    British    Empire    have    had    to    fight,    so    to    speak, 
for  their  lives  against  the  competition  of   Germans  and  Americans 
for    the    markets,    not    only    of    the    world,    but    of    the    British 
Empire   itself.     It   is   the   belief   of   the   rulers   and   of   the   people 
back    of     the     rulers    who    have    maintained     for     Great     Britain 
this  system  of  freedom  of  trade  that  not  only  does  such  system  fit  in 
as  no  protective  system  can  fit  in  with  the  higher  ideals  of  civilization, 
but  that  it  works  on  the  whole  to  the  decided  net  advantage  of  the 
Britons  themselves.    We  members  of  the  American  Free  Trade  League 
must  do  what  may  be  in  our  power  in  the  years  to  come  to  bring  our 
fellow-citizens  in  this  Republic  to  a  realization  that  this  should  be  our 
policy  also.    We  must  re-emphasize  the  truism  that  we  have  secured 
large  advantages  by  free  trade  among  our  own  forty-eight  communi- 
ties.    We  must  also  hold  to  the  view  that,  with  American  inventive- 
ness, energy  and  enterprise,  we  only  want  equal  opportunity  to  secure 
our  full  share  of  the  returns  from  the  markets  of  the  world.    We  must 
be  ready  to  sacrifice  the  classes  of  production  which  cannot  be  carried 
on  so  effectively  in  America  as  elsewhere.     We  should  maintain  the 
contention  that  American  labor  and  American  capital  must  be  em- 
ployed in  such  way  as  to  bring  the  largest  results  for  the  whole  com- 
munity.    In  fact,  I  hold,  and  you  hold  with  me,  that  while  we  shall 
be  working  for  the  net  advantages — for  the  more  selfish  purposes  if 
you  will — of  our  hundred  millions  of  Americans,  we  shall  have  the 
further  satisfaction  that  we   shall  be  making  a  contribution  to  the 
principles  of  civilization,  to  the  measures  that  will  help  to  secure  and 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  CHURCH 

Mercer  G.  Johnston 

I  COME  now  to  state  the  case  against  the  Church  of  to-day  more 
specifically.  This  I  am  challenged  to  do.  My  challengers  say: 
"  You  say  you  believe  the  Christian  Church  is  as  much  under 
the  unholy  spell  of  Mammon  as  Trilby  was  under  the  unholy  spell  of 
Svengali,  and  that  because  she  is  mammonized  she  throws  the  weight 
of  her  influence  against  rather  than  on  the  side  of  the  mighty  demo- 
cratic movement  sweeping  through  human  society  at  this  time  towards 
a  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  such  as  the  Church  was  created  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  establish.  This  is  serious  business.  Serious  for  the  Church, 
if  true.  Serious  for  you,  if  not  true,  or  not  demonstrably  true.  Gen- 
eralities in  a  case  of  this  kind  will  not  serve.  You  must  be  specific. 
You  must  show  us."  I  freely  acknowledge  the  justice  of  this  demand, 
in  the  case  of  everyone  who  makes  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
facts  on  the  table. 

"  The  mammon  influence,"  says  my  friend  Richard  Wallace  Hogue 
of  Baltimore,  whose  experience  as  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion entitled  him  to  speak  on  this  subject  with  somewhat  of  authority, 
"  is  altogether  too  wise  to  show  its  hand.  It  works  by  indirection, 
keeps  '  within  the  law,'  and  will  not  risk  being  *  caught  with  the  goods.'  " 
Scores  of  letters  on  my  desk  from  ministers  of  different  churches 
throughout  the  country  who  have  recently  had  to  fight  this  malevolent 
influence  are  to  the  same  effect.  Nevertheless  my  belief  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  to-day  in  a  condition  of  what  might  be  called 
"  white  slavery  "  to  Mammon  is  not  based  on  mere  intuition.  It  is  a 
rational  belief,  well-grounded  and  shared  by  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
thoughtful  laymen  within  and  without  the  Church.  Let  me  call  a 
number  of  witnesses  who  have  a  right  to  be  heard  on  a  question  of 
this  kind,  and  then  let  me  try  to  comply  with  the  demand  for  "  specific 
instances  which  you  can  drive  a  hand  spike  through." 

Our  first  witness  shall  be  Keir  Hardie,  the  English  Socialist. 
Judged  by  any  standard,  Keir  Hardie  belongs  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
real  lovers  of  humanity.  He  is  one  of  the  greater  modern  critics  of 
human  society.  He  was  a  man  of  God  before  he  was  a  Socialist. 
His  belief  in  Socialism  was  the  outgrowth  of  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  practical  leader  in  the  march  towards  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  "  A  religion  which  demands  seventeen  hours  a  day  for  organisa- 
tion and  leaves  nothing  for  a  single  thought  about  starving  men,  women 
and  children  has  no  message  for  this  age,"  declared  Hardie  in  reply  to 
the  statement  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  he  worked  seven- 
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teen  hours  a  day  and  had  no  time  left  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
sokition  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed. 

This  sober  judgment  of  Keir  Hardie  upon  organized  religion  as 
he  found  it  is  shared  by  millions  of  thinking  men  and  women,  some 
within,  many  without  the  ranks  of  religious  organizations.  Now  let 
us  hear  a  representative  of  Labor,  for  Labor  and  Socialism  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  are  not  as  yet  seeing  eye  to  eye.  John  Graham 
Brooks  describes  our  man  as  "  one  of  the  most  honest  and  intelligent 
labor  men  I  have  ever  known."  This  Labor  Man  told  Mr.  Brooks  that 
so  long  as  he  really  believed  what  he  understood  his  pastor  to  preach 
he  was  fairly  content.  "  The  sermon,"  so  we  are  told  he  said,  *'  always 
appeared  to  me  to  reconcile  things  I  couldn't  understand.  Mysterious 
religious  authority  was  always  given  which  I  accepted.  When  I  talked 
to  the  minister  about  definite  cases  of  suffering  in  a  hard  strike,  where 
he  and  I  both  believed  the  men  were  not  to  blame,  he  still  insisted  that 
somehow  it  was  all  right,  and  somewhere  in  the  future  it  would  be  set 
straight.  Now,  my  experience  has  taken  that  belief  out  of  me,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  kind  of  authority  he  gives  for  it  I  cannot  any  longer 
accept.  Nor  do  I  believe  the  Jesus  he  talks  so  much  about  would  have 
accepted  it  or  acted  on  it  either.  The  successful  classes,  even  if  they 
didn't  know  it,  or  mean  it,  have  used  religion  and  heaven  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  put  off  a  lot  of  troublesome  duties.  When  I  found  this 
out  I  threw  it  all  over."  Here  is  the  comment  Mr.  Brooks  makes  upon 
this  statement :  "  That  individual  experience,  without  one  shade  of 
heightened  color,  stands  for  the  position  of  a  great  multitude  of  the 
more  intelligent  workingmen  in  every  country." 

If  one  attempts  to  speak  a  good  word  for  the  Church  on  account 
of  her  numberless  charitable  institutions  and  undertakings  the  short 
answer  of  Labor  is :    "  We  will  have  justice,  not  charity." 

Just  here  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  the  testimony  of  some  man 
who  has  come  into  the  Christian  Ministry  from  Labor  without  breaking 
the  vital  bonds  of  brotherhood  that  bind  him  to  his  early  associations. 
Let  the  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  some  time  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  be  that  man.  He  says  :  "  To  the 
average  workman  the  Church  seems  more  concerned  about  the  sweet 
by  and  by  than  about  the  bitter  here  and  now.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the 
workman  hasn't  very  much  use  for  the  Church  because  he  cannot  see 
that  the  professing  Christian  employer  treats  his  help  any  better  than 
does  the  non-Christian  employer.  ...  He  points  to  the  fact  that  in 
nearly  every  great  industrial  struggle  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
man  at  the  top  was  a  churchman,  and  sometimes  when  the  conditions 
agamst  which  he  was  fighting  have  been  so  palpably  unjust  that  ever}'- 
one  could  see  it  the  employer  was  still  active  in  the  Church  as  an  office- 
bearer, without  condemnation  or  rebuke.    .    .    .    To  many  tollers  the 
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modern  Church  seems  only  a  '  trump  card '  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy 
classes.  They  are  no  more  Christian  than  the  heathen  toward  whose 
conversion  they  contribute  their  ill-gotten  riches.  Indeed,  '  the  ethics 
of  many  of  them  is  lower  than  that  of  the  jungle.'  .  .  .  To  most  of 
the  toilers  the  Church  is  merely  a  great  institution  or  machine,  going 
through  the  motions,  hut  never  actually  producing  anything;  it  is  a  hot- 
bed of  officialism,  filled  with  a  company  of  self-seekers.  .  .  .  The 
masses  to-day  are  not  very  much  concerned  about  what  the  Church  has 
been  in  history.  They  know  that  the  people  in  the  churches  to-day  had 
very  little  to  do  with  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  Church,  and  they 
are  demanding  that  they  indicate  their  interest  in  present-day  problems. 
And  the  masses  are  right.  If  the  Church  cares  about  those  things  that 
trouble  the  people,  it  should  come  out  so  clearly — not  only  in  the  pass- 
ing of  fine-sounding  resolutions,  but  in  the  actual  performance  of  its 
duty — that  there  would  no  longer  be  any  doubt  in  their  minds  as 
to  its  sincerity.  The  Church  is  responsible  for  the  injustice  and  the 
wrongs  now  being  suffered  by  vast  numbers  of  people,  because  the 
Church  could  right  them  if  it  would ;  not  all  the  wrongs,  to  be  sure, 
but  most  of  them.  If  the  men  who  are  in  the  Church,  and  who  con- 
stitute the  Church  if  anybody  does,  were  to  resolve  that  these  evils 
should  be  wiped  out  they  would  disappear,  because  these  men  have  the 
money  and  the  influence  and  know  what  needs  to  be  done." 

Has  anybody  heard  of  any  denomination,  or  any  conspicuous 
Church  organization,  becoming  the  advocate  of  any  body  of  working- 
men  who  were  making  a  fight  for  a  living  wage  or  decent  sanitary  con- 
ditions? 

Let  us  bring  this  pertinent  question  home  by  citing  a  specific 
instance.  Did  the  Church  in  New  York  City  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
locked-out  workers  in  the  cloak  and  suit  industry  during  their  four- 
teen weeks'  struggle  that  has  just  come  to  an  end?  Here  was  a  perfect 
opportunity.  There  was  no  question  as  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  of 
these  workers.  From  the  Mayor  down  it  was  declared  to  be  just  by 
those  who  took  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  about  the  matter. 
Did  the  Church  in  New  York  City  advocate  this  just  cause?  No !  Of 
course  it  did  not!  The  Church  in  New  York  had  nothing  to  say. 
The  Church  in  New  York  was  damnably  dumb,  as  it  has  always  been 
damnably  dumb,  and  as  it  can  always  be  counted  upon  to  be  damnably  . 
dumb  whenever  the  interests  of  Mammon  are  at  stake. 

Again,  for  a  specific  instance,  in  the  great  Garment  Workers' 
strike  in  the  Metropolitan  District  in  191 3,  in  which  justice  was  clearly 
on  the  side  of  the  workers,  the  Church  in  New  York  justified  the  saying 
of  Keir  Hardie  in  Carnegie  Hall,  that  one  can  put  little  or  no  confi- 
dence in  the  language  one  hears  used  in  church  assemblies.  The  Church 
"  played  safe,"  as  usual. 
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What  of  the  Social  Service  Commissions  of  the  Church,  does  some 
one  ask?  It  is  an  embarrassing  question.  If  one  of  these  Commis- 
sions has  ever  gotten  into  a  real  fight  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  it.  One 
suspects  that  Charles  Stelzle  was  thinking  of  these  Commissions  when 
he  spoke  of  certain  organizations  which  he  called  **  mere  fads  of  the 
Church,"  and  which,  he  said,  were  "  gotten  up  by  some  earnest  souls 
who  have  come  to  have  an  academic  interest  in  '  the  masses.'  But 
when  they  have  come  up  against  the  blood  and  fire  of  the  labor  problem 
they  have  usually  lost  heart  and  they  have  been  easily  persuaded  to 
desist.''  I  have  watched  the  "  masterly  inactivity  "  of  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Commissions  of  the  Dioceses  of  New  York  and  Newark  for  three 
or  four  years  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  that  fairly  screamed  to 
men  with  social  vision  to  get  busy.  Whatever  the  future  of  Social 
Service  within  the  Church  may  be,  as  yet  it  has  hardly  passed  beyond 
the  "  stationary  "  stage.  Where  it  has,  it  seems  to  be  taking  the  path 
of  least  resistance  and  to  be  resolving  itself  into  just  another  (their 
name  is  legion)  social  patch-work  organization.  It  has  little  or  no 
passion  for  social  justice.  It  does  not  contemplate  using  evangelical 
dynamite.    It  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  court-plaster  affair. 

When  I  charge  that  the  Church  is  under  the  domination  of  Mam- 
mon, perhaps  I  have  primarily  in  mind  the  desperate  fight  almost  every 
man  in  the  Christian  Ministry  has  to  make  who  has  a  passion  for 
democracy  and  who  places  men  above  money,  human  rights  above 
property  rights.  I  mean  to  speak  more  particularly  of  this  next  month. 
But  I  also  have  in  mind  such  instances  as  the  following,  which,  though 
they  may  not  seem  to  the  man  in  the  street  of  great  importance,  show 
but  too  plainly  to  the  student  of  social  and  religious  conditions  the 
moral  taint  the  Church  has  taken  from  Mammon.  Such  incidents 
could  be  piled  up  by  the  thousand.  They  are  not  extraordinary.  They 
are  decidedly  ordinary.     That  is  the  shame  of  it. 

The  first  I  have  from  a  New  York  man  who  has  handled  upwards 
of  forty  million  dollars  in  his  time.  He  is  not  a  Socialist.  His  con- 
victions are  rather  capitalistic.  But  he  is  a  man  of  sterling  integrity. 
He  has  a  conscience — that  is  a  union  of  his  moral  forces  which  he 
recognizes.  He  was  one  of  six  men  on  the  executive  committee  of  a 
certain  charitable  institution.  An  Episcopalian,  a  Quaker,  a  Presby- 
terian, a  Congregationalist,  and  a  man  without  church  afliiliation  were 
the  other  members  of  the  committee.  An  excessively  large  rental  was 
offered  to  the  committee  for  a  building  owned  by  the  institution.  The 
committee  was  for  accepting  the  offer  without  question.  He  "  smelt 
a  rat,"  and  protested,  and  won  over  the  non-Church  member.  Then 
these  two  fought  the  four  Church  members  for  weeks  before  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  committee  to  make  the  prospective  renter  state 
what  business  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  buildiner.     "  We  need  the 
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money.  Why  ask  embarrassing  questions  ?  "  protested  the  four  church- 
men. When  at  last  they  were  shamed  into  making  the  proper  inquiry, 
the  thinly  veiled  fact  came  out  that  the  building  was  to  be  used  by  a 
notorious  gambling  concern. 

Let  me  bring  this  article  to  an  end  with  the  criticism  of  a  returned 
missionary  of  the  Church  at  home.  It  represents  the  thoughts  of  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  those  in  the  foreign  field.  "Christendom  is  not 
in  earnest  about  Christianity.  Christendom  is  merely  playing,  with 
Christianity." 


MISSING 

So,  it's  your  turn  to  go,  soldier,  my  soldier? 

"  Missing,'*  just  "  missing,"  the  newspapers  say. 
Who  now  will  cherish  the  poor,  grey-haired  mother. 

Soldier,  my  soldier,  so  far  away? 


There  you  lie  out  on  the  cold,  wind-swept  mountain-side. 
Lost  in  a  lonely  grave  under  the  snow; 

Just  like  the  other  lads,  killed  for  their  country's  sake ; 
God  called  your  name,  too, — you  had  to  go ! 


Dear  little  son  of  mine — soldier,  my  soldier — 

Such  round,  red  cheeks  you  had,  dimpled  and  gay ! 

Soft  little  smiling  babe  close  to  my  bosom  pressed. 

What  warmth  of  life  was  yours — just  yesterday! 

4c  ^  3K  3i(  H< 

The  world  will  forget  you,  soldier,  my  soldier. 

How  nobly  you  served  and  how  bravely  you  died ; 

Only  the  angels  in  heav'n  will  remember, 

And  mother — dear  soldier,  with  love  and  with  pride. 

Elizabeth  Chandler  Forman. 
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FIVE  BILLION  DOLLAR  BUSINESS 

George  Weiss 

BANKERS  all  over  the  country  are  being  constantly  deluged  with 
financial  problems  pertaining  to  the  automobile.  Problems  of 
finance  begin  with  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  do  not 
end  until  the  sale  of  the  car  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Ever  since  191 3 
when  the  automobile  became  a  thing  of  necessity  rather  than  a  luxury, 
the  matter  of  financing  has  perplexed  banking  officials.  Despite  the  in- 
herent attitude  of  bankers  to  put  out  a  restraining  hand  on  all  rapidly 
growing  industries,  the  growth  of  the  automobile  industry  has  been 
nothing  short  of  marvelous.  The  automobile  industry  to-day  is  a  co- 
lossal, gigantic,  powerful  industry.  From  a  weak  infant  in  1900  to  a 
powerful  young  giant  in  1916  has  been  the  progress  of  the  automobile 
industry.  I  say  "  young  giant  "  advisedly  for  the  automobile  industry 
will  accomplish  still  greater  strides  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  era  of 
pioneering  has  passed.  It  has  given  way  to  a  cycle  of  expansion.  The 
automobile  is  no  longer  a  toy,  a  plaything.  It  has  become  a  part  of  our 
everyday  life.  In  capital  invested,  in  dividend  disbursements,  in  num- 
bers of  people  given  employment,  in  consumption  of  raw  materials,  it 
has  reached  the  high  level  of  railroads,  the  steel  and  iron  industry, 
farming,  and  other  industries  of  tremendous  scope. 

To  clinch  the  reader's  interest  in  this  subject  of  the  automobile 
which  now  occupies  an  important  niche  in  the  economic  structure,  I 
will  present  in  concrete  form  some  startling  facts  as  to  the  industr)^ 
The  retail  value  of  all  the  cars  produced  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  pleasure  and  commercial  cars,  was  $605,550,590.  A  total  of 
739^3^6  pleasure  and  39,708  commercial  cars  made  up  the  enormous 
value.  In  1899,  the  year  of  birth  of  the  automobile  industry  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  there  were  only  3,700  cars  produced,  with  a  value  of 
$4»750^ooo-  ^t  i^  estimated  that  1916  will  see  a  production  of  1,200,000 
cars  having  the  tremendous  retail  value  of  $1,008,000,000.  Ninety- 
nine  factories  giving  employment  to  over  2,000,000  people  produced 
these  cars.  The  total  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles 
alone,  not  including  accessories,  is  estimated  by  important  banking  of- 
ficials at  the  colossal  sum  of  five  billion  dollars.  Adding  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  manufacture  of  accessories  brings  the  total  up  to  fourteen 
billion  dollars.  When  England,  last  Spring,  asked  for  a  war  loan  of 
a  billion  dollars  the  financial  world  was  rocked.  It  was  stated  that 
such  a  sum  could  never  be  obtained.  In  fact,  that  loan  was  scaled  down 
to  $500,000,000.    Yet  in  the  short  space  of  seventeen  years  the  sum  of 
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fourteen  billion  dollars  has  found  its  way  into  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles and  accessories.  Truly,  facts  presented  by  the  automobile  in- 
dustry are  something  to  conjure  with. 

What  the  automobile  has  done  for  fostering  good  roads,  for  the 
gasoline  industry,  for  the  rubber  goods  manufacturers,  for  the  steel 
mills,  for  the  producers  of  aluminum,  brass,  zinc,  tin  and  other  metals 
can  never  be  adequately  told.  The  automobile  gave  the  good  roads 
movement  its  strongest  impetus,  promoted  gasoline  and  rubber  manu- 
facture to  the  extent  of  lOO  per  cent  of  its  pre-auto  era  capacity. 

In  the  matter  of  earning  capacity,  the  automobile  makers  are  "  war 
brides  "  of  a  permanent  nature.  Some  automobile  companies  pay  in 
dividends  more  than  do  the  standard  railroads  of  the  country.  In  fif- 
teen years  there  has  been  a  transformation  so  great,  so  wonderful,  that 
authorities  in  economics  are  astounded  by  the  soundness  of  the  industry. 
Before  1900  the  automobile  was  an  object  of  derision.  Today  it  is  a 
commonplace.  Probably  more  than  that.  It  is  a  necessity.  Day  for 
day  in  years  of  life,  dollar  for  dollar  in  expenditures  and  profits,  ex- 
pansion to  expansion  there  is  no  industry  that  can  present  the  same 
wonderful  record  as  the  automobile  industry. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  production  of  automobiles  the  demand 
has  not  been  satiated. .  Factories  are  deluged  with  orders.  All  makers 
of  automobiles  have  sufficient  business  on  hand  to  keep  their  plants  in 
full  blast  up  to  July,  191 7.  Business  is  in  excess  of  capacity. 
Every  large  automobile  company  plans  to  increase  its  capacity  from 
30  to  50  per  cent.  Ford  will  increase  his  output  of  533,921  cars  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  by  100  per  cent,  so  that  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1917-18  his 
output  will  total  1,000,000  cars. 

The  Scope  of  the  Automobile 

On  July  I  of  this  year  there  were  close  to  3,000,000  automobiles  in 
the  United  States.  This  total  would  indicate  an  automobile  for  every 
35  persons.  In  some  states  the  proportion  of  automobile  ownership  to 
population  is  much  greater  than  one  to  every  35  persons.  For  instance, 
Iowa  has  one  automobile  to  every  18  persons,  California  to  every  15, 
Nebraska  to  every  16  and  New  York  to  every  39.  New  York  State 
heads  the  list  with  259,105  automobiles  registered  with  the  State  De- 
partment.   Ohio  is  second  with  208,705  and  Illinois  third  with  203,757. 

Farmers  are  very  good  customers  of  the  automobile  producers. 
Prosperous  periods  in  farming,  oil  fields,  mining,  lumber,  coal  and 
other  natural  resources  are  followed  by  sharp  increases  in  automobile 
registrations.  In  Minnesota,  as  a  result  of  the  high  prices  for  grain, 
automobile  registration  increased  33  per  cent  last  year.  In  Iowa  there 
was  a  21  per  cent  gain.  Oklahoma  came  forward  with  an  80  per  cent 
gain  as  a  result  of  the  boom  in  oil.     Florida  showed  a  90  per  cent 
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increase  on  the  demand  for  lumber.  The  copper  mining  boom  in 
Nevada  brought  a  79  per  cent  gain  in  automobile  ownership. 

The  scope  of  the  automobile  industry  can  be  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  extent  of  the  business  dependent  on  livelihood  from  automobile 
owners.  Thus  on  July  i  there  were  22,923  dealers  in  automobiles  and 
supplies  in  the  United  States.  There  were  20,382  garages,  10,621 
repair  shops,  2,427  supply  stations  and  1,913  dealers  in  automobile  sup- 
plies alone. 

How  many  millions  of  dollars  manufacturers  of  automobile  tires 
have  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  automobile  industry  no  one  will 
ever  be  able  to  state  within  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  The  head  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company  declared  that  more  than  $500,- 
000,000  were  being  spent  each  year  for  automobile  tires  by  owners  in 
the  United  States. 

Then  turn  to  gasoline!  Oil  fields  in  this  country,  in  Russia,  in 
Java,  in  Mexico — in  fact,  in  every  clime  where  traces  of  oil  have  been 
observed — are  being  worked  to  their  utmost  to  supply  the  demand  for 
gasoline  for  the  use  of  automobiles.  England's  most  effective  measure 
against  Germany  was  the  barrier  against  the  importation  of  supplies 
of  petrol.  This  was  the  underlying  reason  for  Germany's  great  effort 
to  expel  the  Russians  from  Galicia  so  that  the  great  oil  fields  could 
replenish  the  exhausted  supplies  of  the  Central  Allies.  Gasoline  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  in  war.  Around  General 
Joffre's  headquarters  "  somewhere  in  France  "  there  are  4,000  automo- 
bile trucks  and  5,000  passenger  automobiles  in  constant  service.  We 
all  know  the  story  how  the  late  General  Galleni  saved  Paris  by  trans- 
porting thousands  of  troops  on  motor  buses  taken  from  the  streets  of 
Paris  to  the  Marne,  thus  bringing  to  an  end  the  German  advance.  The 
Entente  Allies  have  ordered  more  than  50,000  motor  trucks  from 
American  makers  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  automobile  has 
taken  rank  with  the  artillery  and  infantry  as  an  urgent  necessity  in 
warfare.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  gasoline.  The  war  stimulated 
the  demand  for  petroleum  and  prices  advanced  100  per  cent.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  up  to  August  i,  new  oil  companies  having 
an  aggregate  capital  stock  of  $432,000,000  were  incorporated  in  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  reported  that 
production  of  gasoline  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  reached  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  140,000,000  barrels. 

No  resume  of  the  scope  of  the  automobile  would  be  complete  with- 
out reference  to  the  wonderful  effect  that  it  has  had  on  the  good  roads 
movement.  On  July  11,  1916,  there  was  approved  a  law  known  as 
the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act.  This  provides  for  the  expenditure  each 
year  by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  sum  that  begins  with  $5,000,000 
in  191 7  and  increases  $5,000,000  each  year  until  1921,  when  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  will  apportion  $25,000,000  among  the  states  for  im- 
provement of  roads.  Thus  in  five  years  the  Federal  Government  v^ill 
have  turned  $85,000,000  over  to  the  building  of  roads,  as  $1,000,000  a 
year  for  ten  years  is  also  appropriated  for  building  roads  in  National 
Forests.  In  1906  less  than  three-tenths  of  i  per  cent  of  the  total  rural 
road  and  bridge  expenditures  in  the  United  States  were  derived  from 
the  motor  vehicle  revenues,  but  in  191 5  nearly  7  per  cent  of  the  money 
expended  was  secured  from  this  source.  In  191 5  automobile  owners 
paid  $18,245,713  in  license  and  registration  fees. 

Fabulous  Earnings  of  Automobile  Companies 

Speculation  has  often  yielded  profits  that  are  startling,  but  I  know 
of  no  legitimate  industry  where  profits  are  as  high  as  in  the  automobile 
industry.  The  public  knows  of  this  state  of  affairs.  Bankers  concerned 
in  the  selling  of  automobile  securities  declare  that  they  are  constantly 
requested  to  help  their  clients  in  securing  a  portion  of  automobile  stock 
flotations.  But  the  pools  keep  the  stock  to  themselves.  The  public  is 
not  asked  to  subscribe.  Last  June  L.  G.  Kaufman,  president  of  the 
Chatham  &  Phenix  National  Bank  of  New  York,  planned  a  gigantic 
automobile  consolidation.  He  proposed  to  merge  the  Willys-Overland, 
Chalmers,  Hudson,  Auto  Light  and  Fisk  Rubber  Companies  into  one 
concern  having  a  capitalization  of  $200,000,000.  Before  the  plan  was 
48  hours  old  requests  for  stock  were  in  excess  of  the  total.  The  pro- 
posed merger  was  abandoned,  as  the  automobile  makers  felt  they 
could  make  greater  profits  by  going  it  alone. 

Automobile  earnings  are  fabulous.  Take  the  case  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company !  In  the  past  seven  years  this  company  has  earned 
$18,636,506,  and  in  addition  charged  off  $9,000,000  for  depreciation. 
This  year  the  Packard  expects  to  earn  $6,050,000.  In  1914-15  the 
earnings  totaled  $2,769,518.  For  the  six  months  ended  June  30  the 
Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Company  earned  $1,275,000.  The 
Willys-Overland  Company  earned  $11,201,256  in  1915,  doubling  the 
earnings  of  1914,  which  were  $5,864,858.  The  Chevrolet  Motor  Com- 
pany expects  earnings  of  $8,000,000  this  year.  The  General  Motors 
Company,  which  controls  the  Buick  car,  earned  $25,000,000  on  the 
132,000  cars  that  it  sold  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  31  last. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company  declared  a  stock  dividend  of 
108  per  cent  in  August,  increasing  its  capital  stock  from  $1,400,000  to 
$4,000,000.  The  company  reported  net  earnings  of  $1,600,000  on  the 
6,700  cars  built  in  191 5.  In  the  next  fiscal  year  it  will  produce  12,000 
cars.  The  Studebaker  Company,  which  expanded  from  horse-drawn 
machines  to  high-class  automobiles,  reported  earnings  of  $6,028,329  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  The  Fisher  Body  Corporation  is 
making  bodies  at  the  rate  of  350,000  a  year,  and  earnings  are  in  excess 
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of  $2,000,000  this  year.  In  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  the  General 
Motors  Company  earned  $160  per  share  for  its  common  stock  and  dis- 
tributed dividends  of  $70  per  share.  The  sustained  prosperity. of  the 
company  has  made  it  necessary  to  be  recapitalized  this  year  and  $75,- 
000,000  is  now  set  as  the  total  capitalization.  The  Maxwell  Motor 
Company  a  few  weeks  ago  put  the  common  stock  on  a  10  per  cent  basis. 
The  Maxwell  produced  60,000  cars  this  fiscal  year  and  will  turn  out 
120,000  next  fiscal  year.  It  has  orders  for  80,000  cars  already  against 
the  output  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Chevrolet  expects  to  produce  10,000 
cars  a  month  next  year.  The  Studebaker  Company  is  turning  out  100,- 
000  cars  this  year. 

If  bankers  could  mould  their  opinions  to  the  fact  that  automobiles 
are  doing  the  same  wonderful  good  to  the  country  as  did  the  railroads 
in  their  early  days  they  would  lose  much  of  their  prejudice  towards 
the  industry.  Capitalists  have  given  up  the  construction  of  trolley  lines 
in  the  farming  communities.  Instead,  in  the  south  and  in  the  west  we 
see  an  influx  of  automobile  transport  companies  running  large  passenger 
cars  on  a  regular  service  over  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  These  companies 
are  also  carrying  freight  and  in  some  cases,  where  they  are  competing 
with  the  railroads,  they  are  causing  the  same  disturbance  as  did  the 
jitney  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  traction  lines.  The  automobile 
is  a  cheap  form  of  locomotion  and  transport.  It  is  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  further  development  of  the  country. 

Era  of  Cheap  and  Light  Automobiles  ^ 

There  is  a  universal  cry  f^r  light  automobiles.  The  companies 
making  light  cars  are  enjoying  greater  prosperity  than  those  still  turn- 
ing out  the  heavy  de  luxe  cars.  The  people  do  not  want  heavy  cars. 
The  heavy  cars  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Alloys  that  will  reduce  weight 
are  being  sought  and  readily  used  in  automobiles.  Aluminum  castings 
have  displaced  pig  iron.  Bodies  are  being  made  of  lighter  steel  sheets. 
Wheels  are  being  lightened.  In  all  directions  the  effort  is  to  lessen 
weight. 

This  is  the  era  of  improvement  of  the  motor  car  industry  rather 
than  of  innovation.  The  public  has  had  ten  years  of  innovation  and 
now  wants  solidarity.  The  public  wants  a  car  that  will  be  all  that  it 
implies  a  year  or  two  after  its  purchase.  Automobile  makers  formerly 
entertained  the  notion  that  the  automobile,  being  a  thing  of  luxury, 
must  change  like  styles  in  clothing,  so  as  to  hold  public  interest.  To-day 
the  automobile  is  not  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  staple. 

Some  Facts  About  Ford 

Henry  Ford  is  to  the  automobile  what  Bell  is  to  the  telephone, 
Curtiss  to  the  aeroplane.  Parsons  to  the  turbine,  Hill,  Vanderbilt,  Cas- 
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satt  and  other  luminaries  to  railroading.  Ford  has  brought  the  auto- 
mobile industry  to  its  present  high  stage  of  prosperity.  To  him  belongs 
the  credit  for  its  great  expansion.  His  theories  of  manufacture,  first 
assailed  and  ridiculed,  have  been  copied  by  every  manufacturer  of  cheap 
cars.  Starting  with  local  support,  Ford  is  to-day  a  commanding  figure 
among  national  bankers.  His  intensive  cultivation  of  the  automobile 
industry  furnished  the  strongest  power  in  its  uphill  climb. 

In  August,  when  Ford  announced  a  cut  of  $50  in  the  selling  price 
of  his  cars,  the  automobile  world  stood  aghast.  Over  twenty  of  the 
large  automobile  makers  had  previously  advanced  their  prices  about 
$100  a  car.  This  they  attributed  to  higher  cost  of  raw  materials. 
Ford  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  lowering  the  cost  of  raw  materials. 
I  know  that  Ford  paid  the  top  price  for  40,000  tons  of  pig  iron  last 
April.  What  Ford  did  is  what  every  efficiency  engineer  tells  business 
men  to  do.  He  lowered  the  cost  of  production.  He  did  not  cheapen 
his  product.  He  increased  the  capacity  of  his  plant.  Each  thousand 
cars  extra  that  Ford  turns  out  acts  to  lower  the  cost  of  his  car.  Thus, 
in  order  to  make  a  cut  of  $50  a  car,  Ford  has  increased  the  capacity 
of  his  plant  to  750,000  cars  a  year.  Another  motive  as  to  the  cut.' 
Ford  has  increased  the  number  of  prospective  purchasers  for  his  auto- 
mobile so  that  he  can  go  ahead  with  a  million-car-a-year  output  with 
full  assurance  of  the  complete  absorption  of  his  production. 

Ford  employs  32,000  workmen  at  Detroit.  His  company  owns 
property  in  every  big  city  of  the  country.  He  has  a  plant  in  Canada. 
He  is  building  a  plant  in  England  and  one  in  France.  He  is  steadily 
expanding.  He  is  by  far  the  largest  automobile  factor  in  the  industry. 
He  organized  his  company  on  June  16,  1903,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
His  company  is  now  capitalized  at  $2,000,000.  On  October  25,  191 5, 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  of  which  he  owns  20  per  cent  of 
the  stock,  made  a  dividend  disbursement  of  600  per  cent  in  stock  and 
a  cash  dividend  of  50  per  cent.  The  Dodge  brothers,  who  were  con- 
nected with  him,  sold  out  their  stock  at  that  time  and  secured  $1,500 
per  share  for  their  510  shares,  for  which  they  paid  $100  par  value. 
Ford's  capitalization  does  not  come  near  his  investment. 

While  Ford  seeks  out  every  possible  buyer  of  his  car  he  will  not 
adopt  methods  that  he  considers  unbusinesslike  to  further  his  sales. 
Thus  many  of  the  farmers  in  the  West  appealed  to  Ford  to  establish 
a  method  of  partial  payments  for  his  cars.  Ford's  reply  was  charac- 
teristic. He  said :  "  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  determine  just  what  is  the  difference  between  paying  your  debts 
now  or  putting  them  ofif  to  some  future  time.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
system  whereby  horses  are  purchased  on  credit  and  paid  for  after  they 
are  dead.  The  farmer  gets  cash  for  everything  he  sells  and  yet  expects 
to  buy  everything  on  credit."    Ford  will  not  adopt  every  device,  dodge 
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or  subterfuge  to  sell  his  cars.    He  realizes  that  inflation  has  an  after- 
math. 

What  is  the  cost  of  a  Ford  car  to  Ford?  That  is  a  question  pat- 
terned after  the  cost  of  a  Singer  sewing  machine,  a  piano — in  fact, 
every  commodity  produced  in  quantities.  A  banker  identified  with  the 
Ford  affairs  declared  that  every  cent  that  Ford  gets  over  $179  for 
each  car  is  clear  proht.  The  cheapest  Ford  sells  at  $345,  so  that  there 
is  a  hundred  per  cent  profit.  No  wonder  that  Ford  has  accumulated 
millions.  Ford's  profits  last  year  were  one  million  a  week,  or  3,000 
per  cent. 

Ford  built  533,921  cars  in  the  year  ended  July  31  last.  This  rep- 
resented an  increase  of  225,708  cars  over  the  output  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  His  average  daily  shipments  were  1,816  cars,  while  on 
February  29,  1916,  the  Ford  plant  turned  out  and  shipped  2,430  cars. 
This  single  day's  manufacture  was  greater  than  the  entire  output  the 
year  Ford  began  business — 1903 — when  he  produced  1,708  cars.  The 
Ford  output  was  valued  at  $235,000,000  at  the  lowest  estimate.  Since 
Ford  started  in  business  he  has  made  1,406,997  cars.  Ford  employed 
311  men  in  the  first  year  and  now  has  34,489  men  on  his  payroll  at 
Detroit.  Ford  wanted  to  increase  his  capital  stock  from  $2,000,000  to 
$100,000,000,  but  the  State  of  Michigan  does  not  allow  such  large 
capitalization,  and  not  desiring  to  leave  the  state,  Ford  has  kept  his 
capital  stock  down  to  $2,000,000. 

The  day  is  coming  when  Ford  will  sell  a  car  for  $250.  Ford  will 
soon  have  a  blast  furnace  and  a  steel  mill.  Plans  are  now  being  drawn 
for  these  improvements.  He  will  control  ore  beds,  and  before,  1920 
has  arrived  Ford  will  be  self-contained  in  the  matter  of  raw^  material. 
Interprofits  will  be  saved  and  go  towards  low^ering  the  price  of  the  car. 
Remember  that  every  $50  lopped  off  the  price  of  a  Ford  car  increases 
the  potential  buyers  by  at  least  500,000  people. 

The  Accessories 

In  my  figures  given  previously  I  stated  that  of  the  fourteen  billion 
dollars  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and  accessories 
nine  billion  dollars  are  invested  in  the  latter  branch  of  the  industry. 
Take  the  United  Motors  Company,  which  produces  some  important 
accessories.  It  serves  its  product  to  10,318  companies,  and  every  auto- 
mobile in  use  is  equipped  with  one  or  more  of  its  products.  It  makes 
28,323,000  parts  each  year.  Each  day  its  plants  turn  out  65.000  anti- 
friction ball  bearings,  1,800  coaster  brake  hubs,  1,150  starting  and  igni- 
tion systems,  1,450  ignition  systems  only  and  25,000  demountable  rims. 
The  United  Motors  Company  controls  the  Delco  system  of  ignition  and 
starting,  the  Hyatt  bearings,  the  New  Departure  coaster  brake  hubs, 
the  Perlman  demountable  rim  and  the  Remy  Electric  Company.  These 
products  are  manufactured  in   no  buildings   and   13,000  people   are 
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employed  by  the  company.  Here,  then,  is  an  illustration  of  the  scope 
of  the  accessories  industry.  Look  over  the  automobile  trade  publica- 
tions and  you  will  find  hundreds  of  advertisements  of  accessory  makers. 
There  is  more  competition  among  accessory  makers  than  among  manu- 
facturers of  complete  cars.  Five  years  ago  there  were  270  concerns 
turning  out  complete  cars.  Now  there  are  slightly  over  100  concerns 
engaged  in  this  work.  But  in  the  case  of  accessories  there  has  been  a 
stupendous  expansion.  No  automobile  authority  would  care  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  plants  engaged  in  producing  articles  for  automobile 
manufacturers. 

'*  Accessories !  "  exclaimed  an  authority.  He  lapsed  into  poetry. 
"  Lost  indeed  is  that  day  whose  setting  sun  has  seen  no  new  automobile 
accessory  launched  upon  an  already  brimming  market.  Magnetos,  bat- 
tery systems,  self-starters,  sparking  plugs,  speedometers,  warning  sig- 
nals, tire  holders,  lunch  boxes,  motor-driven  tire  pumps,  shock  absorb- 
ers, light  dimmers,  puncture-proof  tire  compounds,  fuel  economizers, 
springs,  axles,  transmissions,  and  so  on  without  end  are  coming  on  the 
market  steadily.  It  is  not  the  automobile  which  is  expensive,  but  the 
accessories  that  the  automobile  owner  buys  that  more  than  often  puts 
the  automobile  in  the  luxury  class." 

Problem  of  the  Farm  Tractor 

In  connection  with  the  automobile  industry  must  be  taken  the  prob- 
lem of  the  farm  tractor.  The  problem  of  the  tractor  equals  in  impor- 
tance that  of  the  cheap  automobile. 

Ford  has  ideas  for  a  farm  tractor  which  he  thinks  will  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  his  automobile.  He  is  now  conducting  experiments  at  his 
Detroit  plant,  and  as  soon  as  the  machine  is  perfected  a  monster  factory 
^  will  be  erected  to  turn  these  machines  out.  Cheapness  in  initial  cost 
and  in  operation  are  the  prime  essentials  to  the  success  of  a  farm 
tractor.  Last  July  200,000  Texan  farmers  assembled  at  Dallas  to 
witness  a  competitive  demonstration  of  farm  tractors.  The  farmers 
were  enthusiastic.  The  farmer  of  to-day  knows  what  an  automobile  is. 
A  great  percentage  own  cars. 

As  I  write,  word  comes  of  the  first  public  demonstration  of  the 
Ford  tractor  at  Fremont,  Neb.  Ninety  thousand  farmers  turned  out 
to  see  this  latest  product  of  the  wizard  of  Detroit.  It  is  stated  that 
the  tractor  will  be  on  the  market  in  a  few  months  and  the  price  will 
be  about  $300.  The  tractor  weighs  less  than  a  ton  and  can  use  either 
gasoline,  kerosene  or  alcohol  as  fuel.  Ford's  tractor  proved  its  ability 
to  plow  at  the  rate  of  2.5  to  3  miles  per  hour  and  can  run  along  the 
road  at  5  to  6  miles  an  hour.  Here,  then,  is  a  machine  that  will  aid 
the  farmer  in  growing  his  crops  and  then  take  the  grown  product  to 
the  railroad  or  market. 

THH  WILMAMS  PBINTINQ  OOMPANT,   NBW  TOBK 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  FIRING 

LINE 

By  a  British  Army  Officer 
[Continued) 
Letter  X 

WE  are  back  again  in  billets,  but  so  close  to  the  line  this 
time  that  it  is  more  like  being  in  support  trenches. 
That  is  to  say,  one  hears  all  the  firing,  and  knows 
just  what  is  happening  in  the  line  all  the  time.  Also,  we  do 
carrying  fatigues  in  the  trenches  at  night.  Still,  it  is  billets, 
and  not  bad.  One  can  get  a  bath,  and  one  can  sleep  dry.  I 
must  tell  you  about  billets  some  time.  Just  now  the  letter 
from  you  lying  in  front  of  me  contains  clear  orders.  I  am  to 
tell  you  just  what  patrolling  is — quite  a  big  order,  this. 

Well,  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  patrols,  but  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  here  in  trenches,  they  boil  down 
to  two  sorts:  observation  patrols,  and  fighting  patrols,  such 
as  bombing  and  raiding  parties.  It  is  all  night  work,  of 
course,  since  one  cannot  do  anything  over  the  parapet  by 
day  without  getting  shot;  anything,  that  is,  except  a  regular 
attack  preceded  by  bombardment  of  the  Boche  lines.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  it  is  about  the  most  interesting  part  of  our 
work;  and  I  think  it  quite  safe  to  say  it  is  a  part  in  which  our 
fellows  can  run  rings  round  the  Bodies.  In  masses  (well 
primed  with  rum;  ether  and  oxygen,  too,  they  say)  the  Boche 
can  do  great  things.    He  will  advance,  as  it  were,  blindly  in 
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the  face  of  any  kind  of  fire  you  like;  even  the  kind  that  ac- 
counts for  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  of  him  in  a  hundred 
yards.  But  when  he  comes  to  act  as  an  individual,  or  in 
little  groups,  as  in  patrolling — well,  we  don't  think  much  of 
him.  We  think  our  worst  is  better  than  his  best  in  all  that 
sort  of  work.  I'm  perfectly  certain  that,  man  for  man,  the 
British  and  the  French  troops  are  more  formidable,  harder 
to  beat,  and  better  men  all  around  than  the  Boche. 

The  first  kind  of  patrol  I  mentioned — observation — is 
part  and  parcel  of  our  every-day  routine  in  the  firing  line. 
This  kind  of  patrol  goes  out  every  night,  and,  often,  several 
times  during  the  night,  from  every  company.  Its  main  ob- 
jective is  observation:  to  get  any  information  it  can  about  the 
doings  of  the  Hun,  and  to  guard  our  line  against  surprise 
moves  of  any  sort.  But,  though  that  is  its  main  object,  it 
does  not  go  unarmed,  of  course,  and,  naturally,  will  not  re- 
fuse a  scrap  if  the  chance  comes.  But  it  differs  from  a  bomb- 
ing or  raiding  patrol,  in  that  it  does  not  go  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting,  and  as  a  rule  is  not  strong,  numerically — not 
more  than  about  half  a  dozen  in  the  party  as  a  rule.  In 
some  companies  observation  patrols  are  often  sent  out  under 
a  good  N.  C.  O.  and  no  officer.  We  make  a  point  of  sending 
an  officer  always ;  not  that  we  can't  trust  our  N.  C.  O's. ;  they're 
all  right;  but  we  all  talked  it  over,  and  decided  we  would 
rather  one  of  us  always  should  go.  As  I  said  it  is  interesting 
work,  and  work  with  possibilities  of  distinction  in  it,  and  we 
are  all  pretty  keen  on  it.  Every  company  in  the  battalion  is, 
and  the  rivalry  is  intense.  (Boche  patrols,  one  gathers,  hardly 
ever  include  an  officer.) 

With  us  it  is  decided  during  the  afternoon  just  what 
we  are  going  to  do  that  night  in  the  patrol  line  and  the  offi- 
cer whose  turn  it  is  chooses  his  own  men  and  N.  C.  O's.  And, 
within  limits,  the  Peacemaker  lets  us  work  out  our  own  plans 
pretty  much  as  we  like,  providing  there's  no  special  thing 
he  wants  done.  If  often  happens  that  during  daylight  the 
sentries,  or  the  officer  on  duty,  have  been  able  to  make  out 
with  glasses  some  signs  of  work  being  done  at  night  by  the 
Boche  in  his  front  line,  or  in  a  sap,  or  in  a  communication 
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trench.  Then  that  night  it  will  be  the  job  of  the  patrols  to 
investigate  that  part  of  the  opposite  line  very  carefully.  Per- 
haps half  a  dozen  Boches  will  be  found  working  where  our 
patrol  can  wipe  'em  out  by  lobbing  a  few  bombs  among  'em. 
That's  a  bit  of  real  jam  for  the  patrol.  Or,  again,  they  may 
observe  something  quite  big:  fifty  to  a  hundred  Boches  car- 
rying material  and  building  an  emplacement,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  Then  it  will  be  worth  while  to  get  back  quickly, 
having  an  exact  bearing  on  the  spot,  and  warn  the  O.  C. 
company.  He  may  choose  to  turn  a  couple  of  machine  guns 
loose  suddenly  on  that  spot;  or  he  may  find  it  better  to  tele- 
phone up  Battalion  Headquarters  and  let  them  know  about 
it,  so  that,  if  they  like,  they  can  get  our  heavies  turned  on 
and  liven  the  Boche  job  up  with  a  good  shower  of  H.  E.  to 
smash  the  work,  after  a  few  rounds  of  shrap  to  lay  out  the 
workers. 

Then,  again,  if  you  all  keep  your  eyes  jolly  well  skinned 
there  is  a  sporting  chance  of  getting  another  kind  of  luck. 
You  may  spot  a  Boche  patrol  while  you're  crawling  about  in 
No  Man's  Land.  B  Company  had  the  luck  to  do  that  three 
nights  ago,  and  our  fellows  are  so  envious  now,  they  all  want 
to  be  patrolling  at  once ;  it  is  as  much  as  one  can  do  to  keep 
them  in  the  trench.  They  are  simply  aching  to  catch  a  Boche 
patrol  out  and  put  the  wind  up  ''  B."  You  see,  B  lost  two 
out  of  a  Boche  patrol  of  six,  killing  three  and  taking  one 
prisoner.  A  can't  say  anything  about  it,  of  course,  because 
we've  not  had  the  luck  yet  to  see  a  Boche  patrol.  But  God 
help  its  members  when  we  do,  for  I  assure  you  our  fellows 
would  rather  die  half  a  dozen  times  over  than  fail  to  wipe 
B's  eye.  It's  the  way  they  happen  to  be  built.  They  don't 
wish  the  Boche  any  particular  harm,  but  if  they  can  get 
within  sight  of  a  Boche  patrol,  that  patrol  has  just  «"ot  to  be 
scuppered  without  any  possible  chance  of  a  couple  getting 
clear.  The  performance  of  B  has  just  got  to  be  beaten,  and 
soon !  Honestly,  it  isn't  easy  to  hold  these  chaps  back.  The 
observation  patrol  I  was  out  with  the  night  before  we  came 
from  trenches  really  needed  holding.  There  was  no  Boche 
patrol  for  them  to  scupper,  and  just  to  humor  the  beggars 
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I  kept  'em  out  nearly  an  hour  longer  than  I  had  any  right  to ; 
and  then,  if  you'll  believe  me,  they  were  so  disappointed  at 
having  to  head  back  with  nothing  in  the  bag,  so  to  say,  that 
the  corporal  was  deputed  to  beg  my  permission  for  a  little 
raid  on  the  Hun's  front  trench.  And  there  were  just  five  of 
us,  all  told;  our  only  weapons  knobkerries  and  two  bombs 
each,  and  my  revolver  and  dagger. 

By  the  way,  the  survivor  of  the  Hun  patrol  that  B 
rounded  up  was  not  the  first  prisoner  taken  by  the  battalion. 
No,  we  had  that  honour  nearly  a  week  ago.  A  queer  episode, 
that,  on  our  second  night  in.  There  was  a  bit  of  line  on  our 
extreme  right  which  was  neither  for  use  nor  ornament;  a 
horrible  place.  It  had  been  all  blown  in  by  trench  mortars 
and  oil-cans,  and  hardly  had  a  strand  of  unbroken  wire  in 
front  of  it.  (You  may  be  sure  it  is  in  dififerent  shape  now. 
We  worked  at  it  for  two  nights  in  succession,  and  made  a 
good  job  of  it.)  Well,  it  was  so  bad  for  fifty  yards  or  so  that 
sentries  could  not  occupy  it  properly;  no  fire-step  left,  and 
no  cover  worth  speaking  of.  Taffy  Morgan  was  nosing 
about  in  front  of  this  bit  just  after  dark,  out  beyond  where 
the  wire  had  been,  marking  places  for  new  entanglements, 
when  he  spotted  a  big  Boche  patrol  making  slowly  up  that 
way  from  their  front.    They  were  fifteen  or  twenty  strong. 

Taffy  lay  very  low,  and  crawled  back  into  our  line  with- 
out being  seen.  Then  he  raced  down  the  trench  for  his  pet 
machine  gun — a  Lewis — and  got  it  along  there  with  a  cor- 
poral and  a  couple  of  machine  gunners  in  rather  less  than 
no  time.  By  then  the  messenger  he  had  sent  off  had  re- 
turned with  the  Peacemaker  and  myself  and  the  sergeant- 
major.  We  all  kept  as  quiet  as  mice  till  we  were  able  to 
make  out  the  movement  of  the  Boche  patrol.  We  let  them 
get  fairly  close — thirty  or  forty  yards — and  then  let  blaze 
at  'em,  firing  just  as  low  as  we  could. 

I  suppose  we  gave  'em  about  four  hundred  rounds.  We 
heard  a  bit  of  moaning  after  the  Peacemaker  gave  the  word 
to  cease  fire;  and  then,  to  our  amazement,  a  Hun  talking, 
apparently,  to  another  Boche;  telling  him  to  come  on,  and 
calling  him  some  kind  of  a  bad  hat.    I  tell  you,  it  was  queer 
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to  listen  to.,  The  Boche  who  was  doing  the  talking  appeared 
to  have  worked  a  good  bit  down  to  the  left  of  the  bunch  we 
had  fired  at,  and  had  evidently  got  into  our  wire.  We  could 
hear  him  floundering  among  the  tin  cans. 

''  Don't  fire/'  said  the  Peacemaker.  ''  We'll  maybe  get 
this  chap  alive."  And,  sure  enough,  the  Boche  began  singing 
out  to  us,  now  asking,  first  of  all,  if  we  were  Prussian,  and 
then  trying  a  few  phrases  in  French,  including  a  continu- 
ously repeated,  "  Je  suis  fatigue!" 

Most  extraordinary  it  was.  The  Peacemaker  couldn't 
tell  him  we  were  Prussian,  but  he  kept  inviting  the  fellow  to 
come  in,  and  telling  him  we  wouldn't  hurt  him.  Finally,  I 
took  a  man  out  and  lugged  the  chap  in  out  of  the  wire  my- 
self. He  got  tired  of  his  floundering,  and  I  don't  wonder, 
for  he  was  pretty  badly  cut  about  by  it.  He  had  no  rifle; 
nothing  but  a  dagger,  and  most  deadly  sick  he  was. 

We  led  him  off  down  the  trench  to  the  S.  M.'s  dug-out 
and  gave  him  a  drink  of  tea,  and  washed  the  wire  cuts  on  his 
face  and  hands.  He  was  a  poor,  starveling-looking  kind  of  a 
chap;  a  bank  clerk  from  Heidelberg,  as  it  turned  out  after- 
wards, and  a  corporal.  He  told  us  he'd  had  nothing  but  rum, 
but  we  thought  him  under  the  influence  of  some  drug;  some 
more  potent  form  of  Dutch  courage,  such  as  the  Huns  use 
before  leaving  their  trenches.  Our  M.  O.  told  us  afterwards 
he  was  very  poorly  nourished.  We  blindfolded  him  and  took 
him  down  to  Battalion  Headquarters  and  from  there  he  w^ould 
be  sent  on  to  the  brigade.  We  never  knew  if  they  got  any 
useful  information  out  of  him;  but  he  was  the  battalion's 
first  prisoner.  The  other  Boches  we  got  that  night  were 
dead.  Our  burst  of  magazine  gunfire  had  laid  them  out 
pretty  thoroughly,  nine  of  'em;  and  a  small  patrol  we  kept 
out  there  wounded  three  or  four  more,  who  came  much  later, 
I  suppose  to  look  for  their  own  wounded. 

There's  a  creepy  kind  of  excitement  about  patrol  work 
which  makes  it  fascinating.  If  there's  any  light  at  all,  you 
never  know  who's  drawing  a  bead  on  you.  If  there's  no 
light  you  never  know  what  you're  going  to  bump  into  at  the 
next  step.    It's  very  largely  hands  and  knees  work,  and  our 
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chaps  just  revel  in  it.  My  first,  as  you  know,  landed  me  in 
the  Boche  trenches;  and  that's  by  no  means  a  very  uncom- 
mon thing,  either,  though  it  ought  never  to  happen  if  you 
have  a  good  luminous-faced  compass  and  the  sense  to  refer 
to  it  often  enough.  My  second  patrol  was  a  bit  more  suc- 
cessful. I'll  tell  you  about  that  next  time.  Meanwhile,  I  hope 
what  Fve  said  makes  you  feel  you  know  roughly  what  patrol 
work  is,  though  to  be  sure  I  feel  I  haven't  given  you  the 
real  thing  the  way  Taffy  could  if  he  set  out  to  write  about  it. 
He  could  write  it  almost  better  perhaps  than  he  could  do  it. 
He  is  just  a  little  too  jerky  and  impulsive — too  much  strung 
up,  rather — for  patrol  work.  My  thick-headed  sort  of  plod- 
ding is  all  right  on  patrol;  suits  the  men  first-rate.  I  sup- 
pose it  kind  of  checks  the  excitement  and  keeps  it  v/ithin 
bounds.  But  you  mark  my  words,  our  fellows  will  get  a 
Boche  patrol  before  long,  and  when  they  do  I'll  wager  they 
won't  lose  any  of  'em. 

We're  going  to  play  a  team  of  B  Company  at  football  to- 
morrow afternoon,  if  the  Boche  doesn't  happen  to  be  running 
an  artillery  strafe.  We  play  alongside  the  cemetery,  and, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  the  Boche  gunners  seem  ever- 
lastingly ranging  on  it,  as  though  they  wanted  to  keep  our 
dead  from  resting.  We're  all  as  fit  and  jolly  as  can  be, 
especially  your  ''  Temporary  Gentleman." 

Letter  XI 

My  billet — or,  rather,  our  billet,  for  all  A  Company  oflfi- 
cers  are  under  one  roof  here — is  in  the  church  house,  and 
there's  a  candle-stick  three  feet  high  in  the  bedroom  I  share 
with  Taffy.  There  is  no  glass  in  the  windows,  and  the  roof 
at  one  end  has  had  a  shell  through  it,  and  so  gets  a  bit 
swampy.  Otherwise  the  place  is  all  right.  Our  own  bat- 
teries nearby  shake  it  up  a  good  deal  at  times,  and  the  shell 
holes  in  the  road  outside  show  it  has  had  some  very  narrow 
squeaks;  but  neither  it  nor  the  church  have  suffered  very 
much,  though  they  stand  well  up  on  a  hill,  less  than  half  a 
mile  from  our  support  line  of  trenches,  which  the  battalion 
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billeted  here  mans  in  event  of  alarm — gas  attack,  you  know, 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  So  while  we're  here  we  sleep  fuDy 
equipped  at  night.  But  in  our  next  week  out,  at  the  village 
farther  back,  we  are  more  luxurious  and  undress  of  a  night. 
But  I  promised  to  tell  you  about  that  second  patrol  of 
mine.  We  were  greatly  interested  in  some  kind  of  an  erec- 
tion we  could  see  just  behind  the  Boche  front  line  on  our  left. 
All  we  could  see  was  sand-bags ;  but,  somehow,  it  looked  too 
big  and  massive  for  a  mere  machine-gun  emplacement,  and 
we  were  all  most  anxious  to  find  out  what  it  could  be.  So 
the  Peacemaker  agreed  that  I  should  take  a  patrol  that  night 
and  try  and  investigate.  This  was  the  first  patrol  we  sent 
out  as  a  company  in  the  line  on  our  own.  My  first  was 
when  we  were  in  with  another  company  for  instruction,  and 
they  apparently  had  not  noticed  this  sand-bag  structure.  At 
all  events,  they  made  no  report  to  the  Peacemaker  about  it. 

The  moon  was  not  due  to  rise  till  about  eleven  that  night, 
so  I  decided  to  go  out  at  nine.  The  company  sergeant  major 
asked  if  he  could  come,  so  I  arranged  to  take  him  and  one 
platoon  scout  from  each  platoon.  They  had  none  of  them 
been  out  as  yet,  and  we  wanted  them  to  have  practice.  Get- 
ting out  into  No  Man's  Land  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  a 
man's  training  for  trench  warfare,  you  know.  If  it  happens 
that  he  has  some  considerable  time  in  trenches  without  ever 
going  over  the  parapet,  he's  apt  to  be  jumpy  when  he  does 
get  out.  I  fancy  that  must  be  one  reason  why  the  Boches 
make  such  a  poor  show  in  the  matter  of  individual  effort  of 
an  aggressive  sort.  They  are  so  trench-bound  that  their  men 
seem  no  use  out  of  trenches,  except  in  massed  formation. 

Don't  make  any  mistake  about  it,  there  is  some  excuse 
for  a  man  being  jumpy  over  the  parapet  when  he  has  never 
had  a  chance  of  getting  accustomed  to  it.  That  is  why  I 
think  our  O.  C.  is  very  wise  in  the  way  he  tries  to  give  all 
the  men  a  turn  at  work  over  the  parapet,  wiring,  patrolling, 
improving  saps,  and  what  not;  because  it  is  a  pretty  eerie 
business,  until  you  get  used  to  it.  Behind  our  line  you  have 
graves  and  crosses,  and  comparatively  friendly  things  of  all 
kinds — rubbish,  you  know,  and  oddments  discarded  by  fellow 
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humans  no  longer  ago  than  a  matter  of  hours.  But  out  in 
No  Man's  Land,  of  course,  the  dominant  factor  is  the  swift, 
death-deahng  bullet,  and  the  endless  maze  of  barbed-wire 
entanglements  which  divides  Boche  from  Britons  and 
Frenchmen  for  so  many  hundreds  of  miles.  There  are  plenty 
of  dead  things  out  there ;  still,  barring  the  rats,  when  you  get 
any  movement  in  No  Man's  Land,  you  may  reckon  it  is 
enemy  movement — creeping  men  with  bombs  and  daggers, 
who  may  have  been  stalking  you  or  may  not  have  seen  you. 
But  it  wouldn't  do  to  reckon  much  on  anyone  not  having  seen 
you,  because  if  there's  one  place  in  the  world  in  which  every 
man's  ears  and  eyes  are  apt  to  be  jolly  well  open  it  is  out 
there  in  the  slimy  darkness  of  No  Man's  Land. 

You  may  very  well  chance  to  stick  your  hand  in  the 
upturned  face  of  a  far-gone  corpse,  as  I  did  my  first  time 
out;  but  if  you  do,  you  mustn't  shiver — far  less  grunt — be- 
cause shivering  may  make  your  oilskin  coat  or  something  else 
rustle,  and  draw  fire  on  you  and  your  party.  So  a  man  needs 
to  have  his  wits  about  him  when  he's  over  the  parapet;  and 
the  cooler  he  keeps,  and  the  more  deliberate  his  movements, 
the  better  for  all  concerned.  One  needn't  loaf,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  rather  fatal  to  hurry,  and  quite  fatal  to 
flurry,  especially  when  you  are  crawling  among  wire,  with 
loose  strands  of  it  and  ''  giant  gooseberries  "  of  the  prickly 
stui¥  lying  round  in  all  directions  on  the  ground  to  catch  your 
hands  and  knees  and  hold  you  up.  If  you  lose  your  head 
or  do  anything  to  attract  attention  there,  your  number  is 
pretty  well  up.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  keep  cool  and 
steady,  making  no  sound  whatever,  and  lying  perfectly  fiat 
and  still  while  Boche  flares  are  up,  or  their  machine  guns 
are  trying  to  locate  you,  it  is  surprising  how  very  difficult  it 
is  for  the  Hun  to  get  you,  and  what  an  excellent  chance  you 
have  of  returning  to  your  own  line  with  a  whole  skin. 

I  had  an  exact  compass  bearing  on  the  spot  we  wanted 
to  investigate,  taken  from  the  sap  on  our  left  from  which  we 
were  starting.  The  Peacemaker  ran  his  own  hands  over  the 
men  of  the  party  before  we  climbed  out  to  make  sure  every- 
one had  remembered  to  leave  all  papers  and  things  of  that 
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sort  behind.  (One  goes  pretty  well  stripped  for  these  jobs, 
to  avoid  anything  useful  falling  perchance  into  Boche  hands.) 
We  each  carried  a  couple  of  bombs,  the  men  had  knobkerries, 
and  I  had  a  revolver  and  dagger,  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  But 
we  were  out  for  information,  not  scrapping. 

It  was  beautifully  dark,  and,  starting  from  a  sap-head, 
clear  of  our  own  wire,  we  crossed  the  open  very  quickly, 
hardly  so  much  as  stooping,  till  we  were  close  to  the  Boche 
wire,  when  a  burst  of  machine  gunfire  from  them  sent  us  to 
ground.  The  companies  on  each  flank  in  our  line  had  been 
warned  we  were  out.  This  is  always  done  to  prevent  our 
own  men  being  fired  at.  Such  little  fire  as  was  coming  from 
our  line  was  high,  and  destined  for  the  Boche  support  lines 
and  communications;  nothing  to  hurt  us. 

Now,  when  we  began  crawling  through  the  Boche  wire 
I  made  the  sort  of  mistake  one  does  make,  until  experience 
teaches.  I  occupied  myself  far  too  much  with  what  was 
under  my  nose  and  too  little  with  what  lay  ahead — and  too 
little  with  my  compass.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  Boche  wire  which  rather  forces  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  a  man  creeping  through  it  on  hands  and  knees.  The 
gooseberries  and  loose  strands  are  the  devil.  Still  it  is  essen- 
tial to  keep  an  eye  on  the  compass  and  to  look  well  ahead  as 
well  as  on  the  ground  under  one's  nose,  lest  you  overshoot 
your  mark  or  drop  off  diagonally  to  one  side  or  the  other 
of  it.  I  know  a  good  deal  better  now.  But  one  has  no  busi- 
ness to  make  even  one  mistake,  if  one  is  a  Temporary  Officer 
and  Gentleman,  because  one's  men  have  been  taught  to  fol- 
low and  trust  one  absolutely,  and  it  is  hardly  ever  just  one's 
own  safety  that  is  at  stake. 

Suddenly  I  ran  my  face  against  the  side  of  a  giant  goose- 
berry with  peculiarly  virulent  prongs,  and  in  that  moment  a 
bullet  whizzed  low  over  my  head,  and — here  is  the  point — 
the  bolt  of  the  rifle  from  which  that  bullet  came  was  pulled 
back  and  jammed  home  for  the  next  shot — as  it  seemed,  right 
in  my  ear.  We  all  lay  perfectly  flat  and  still.  I  could  feel 
the  sergeant  major's  elbow  just  touching  my  left  hip.  Very 
slowly  and  quietly  I  raised  my  head  enough  to  look  round 
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the  side  of  that  giant  gooseberry,  and  instinct  made  me  foofc 
over  my  right  shoulder. 

We  were  less  than  ten  paces  from  the  Boche  parapet. 
The  great,  jagged  black  parados,  like  a  mountain  range  on  a 
theatre  drop  scene,  hung  right  over  my  shoulder  against  a 
sky  which  seemed  now  to  have  a  most  deadly  amount  of 
light  in  it.  I  was  lying  almost  in  a  line  with  it,  instead  of  at 
right  angles  to  it.  Just  then  the  sentry  who  had  fired  gave 
a  little  cough  to  clear  his  throat.  It  seemed  he  was  actually 
with  us.  Then  he  fired  again.  I  wondered  if  he  had  a  bead 
on  the  back  of  my  head.  He  was  not  directly  opposite  us, 
but  a  dozen  paces  or  so  along  the  line. 

Now,  by  the  queer,  twisty  feeling  that  went  down  my 
spine,  when  my  eyes  first  lighted  on  that  grim  black  line  of 
parados,  just  over  my  shoulder,  I  guessed  how  my  men 
might  be  feeling.  ''  Little  blame  to  them  if  they  show  some 
panic,''  I  thought,  and  turned  my  face  left,  so  as  to  look  down 
at  the  sergeant  major's  over  my  left  shoulder.  He'd  seen 
that  towering  parados  against  the  sky  and  heard  that  sen- 
try's cough  and  the  jamming  home  of  his  rifle  bolt.  By  twist- 
ing my  head  I  brought  my  face  close  to  the  S.  M.'s  and  could 
see  that  he  fancied  himself  looking  right  into  his  own  end. 
I  had  to  think  quick.  I  know  that  man's  mind,  like  the  palm 
of  my  hand,  and  I  now  know  his  splendid  type :  the  English 
ex-N.  C.  O.  of  Marines,  with  later  service  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police — a  magnificent  blend.  I  also  know  the  wonder- 
ful strength  of  his  influence  over  the  men,  to  whom  he  is  ex- 
perienced military  professionalism,  expertness  incarnate.  At 
present  he  felt  we  had  come  upon  disaster. 

"  My  Gawd,  sir !  "  he  breathed  at  me.  *'  Why,  we're  on 
top  of  'em !  " 

That  was  where  I  thought  quick,  and  did  a  broad  grin  as 
I  whispered  to  him:  ''  Pretty  good  for  a  start — a  damn  fine 
place,  sergeant-major.  But  we'll  manage  to  get  a  bit  nearer 
before  we  leave  'em,  won't  we  ?  " 

It  worked  like  a  charm,  and  I  thanked  God  for  the  fine 
type  he  represents.  It  was  as  though  his  mind  were  all 
lighted  up  and  I  could  see  the  thoughts  at  work  there.    "  Oh, 
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come;  so  it  is  all  right  after  all.  My  officer  is  quite  pleased. 
He  knew  all  about  it,  and  it  is  just  what  he  wanted;  so  that's 
all  right."  Those  were  the  thoughts.  And  from  that  mo- 
ment the  S.  M.  began  to  regard  the  whole  thing  as  a  rather 
creditable  lark,  though  the  pit  of  his  stomach  had  felt  queer, 
as  well  it  might,  for  a  moment.  And  the  wonderful  thing 
was — there  must  be  something  in  telepathy,  you  know — that 
this  change  seemed  to  communicate  itself  almost  instantly  to 
the  men — bless  their  simple  souls ! — crouched  round  about 
behind.  I'd  no  time  to  think  of  the  grimness  of  it  after  that. 
A  kind  of  heat  seemed  to  spread  all  over  me  from  in- 
side; and  I  had  been  cold.  I  think  a  mother  must  feel  like 
that  if  danger  threatens  her  kiddies.  The  thought  in  my 
mind  was :  "  I've  brought  these  fellows  here  in  carelessness. 
I'll  get  'em  back  with  whole  skins  or  I'll  die  at  it." 

I  never  had  any  ''  Hymn-of-Hate  "  feeling  in  my  life, 
but  I  think  I'd  have  torn  half  a  dozen  Boches  in  pieces  with 
my  hands  before  I'd  have  let  'em  get  at  any  of  those  chaps 
of  mine  that  night. 

Now  I  was  free ;  I  knew^  the  men  were  all  right.  I  whis- 
pered to  the  S.  M.,  and  very  slowly  and  silently  we  began  to 
back  away  from  that  grim  parados.  The  sentry  must  have 
been  half  asleep,  I  fancy.  My  compass  showed  me  we  must 
be  forty  or  fifty  yards  left  of  the  point  in  the  Boche  line  we 
wanted;  so  as  soon  as  we  were  far  enough  back  we  worked 
slowly  up  right,  and  then  a  bit  in  again.  And  then  we  found 
all  we'd  hoped  for.  It  was  a  regular  redoubt  the  Boche  was 
building,  and  he  had  nearly  a  hundred  men  at  work,  includ- 
ing the  long  string  we  saw  carrying  planks  and  posts.  Some 
were  just  sitting  round  smoking.  We  could  hear  every  word 
spoken,  almost  every  breath.  And  we  could  see  there  were 
sixty  or  seventy  men  immediately  round  the  redoubt. 

That  was  good  enough  for  me.  INIy  one  idea  now  was 
to  get  my  men  safely  back.  I  knew  the  Peacemaker  had 
two  machine  guns  trained  precisely  on  the  redoubt.  All  I 
wanted  was  to  make  sure  their  fire  was  a  shade  to  the  left, 
and  every  bullet  would  tell.    We  should  be  firing  fairly  into 
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the  brow  of  theiu,  because  the  httle  cross  communication 
trench  we  had  watched  them  working  in  was  no  more  than 
waist  deep — just  a  short  cut  for  convenience  in  night  work 
only.  We  had  'em  absolutely  cold.  The  S.  M.  told  me  the 
men  wanted  to  bomb  'em  from  where  we  were.  But  that 
was  not  my  game. 

With  the  compass  bearing  I  had,  getting  back  was  sim- 
ple. I  saw  the  last  man  into  our  sap  and  found  the  O.  C. 
waiting  there  for  me.  Td  no  sooner  given  him  my  news 
than  he  was  at  the  guns.  We  had  twenty  or  thirty  rifles  lev- 
eled on  the  same  mark,  too,  and,  at  the  Peacemaker's  signal, 
they  all  spoke  at  once.  Gad,  it  was  fine  to  see  the  fire  spout- 
ing from  the  M.  G.'s  mouth,  and  to  know  how  its  thunder 
must  be  telling. 

Four  belts  we  gave  'em  altogether,  and  then  whipped 
:he  guns  down  into  cover,  just  as  the  Boche  machine  guns 
began  to  answer  from  all  along  their  line.  It  was  a  great 
''  do,"  as  the  S.  M.  said.  The  men  were  wildly  delighted. 
They  had  seen  the  target;  lain  and  watched  it,  under  orders 
not  to  make  a  sound.  And  now  the  pressure  was  ofT.  As 
we  listened,  the  Boche  guns  having  ceased  fire,  we  could 
plainly  hear  groaning  and  moaning  opposite,  and  see  the 
lights  reflected  on  the  Boche  parados  moving  to  and  fro  as 
their  stretcher-bearers  went  about  their  work.  A  great 
"  do  "  indeed.    And  so  says  your  "  Temporary  Gentleman." 

Letter  XII 

You  have  asked  me  once  or  twice  about  billets,  and  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  more  about  them  before;  only  there 
seems  such  a  lot  to  tell  that  when  I  do  sit  down  to  write  I 
very  seldom  seem  to  get  on  to  the  particular  story  I  mean  to 
give  you. 

And  that  rem.inds  me,  I  didn't  mention  the  odd  thing 
that  happened  the  night  we  came  out  into  billets  this 
time.  The  Boche  had  broken  out  in  a  fresh  place,  and  half  a 
dozen  shells  came  whistling  over  the  village  in  quick  sue- 
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cession.  One  landed  in  the  roadway,  a  yard  and  a  half  in 
front  of  the  newly  posted  sentry.  If  it  had  been  a  sound 
shell  it  would  have  sent  him  West;  but  it  proved  a  dud,  and 
just  dug  itself  a  neat  hole  in  the  macadam  and  lay  there 
like  a  little  man,  having  first  sent  a  spray  of  mud  and  a  few 
bits  of  flint  spurting  over  our  sentry  and  rattling  against  his 
box. 

Now  that  sentry  happened  to  be  our  friend  Tommy 
Dodd;  and  Tommy  was  just  about  tired  out.  He'd  been  on 
a  wiring  party  over  the  parapet  three  parts  of  the  night,  and 
had  taken  his  turn  of  sentry  go  in  the  other  part;  and  all 
day  long  he  had  been  digging  and  mud-scooping,  like  the 
little  hero  he  is,  to  finish  repairing  an  impassable  bit  of  trench 
that  master  Boche  had  blown  in  the  evening  before,  to  make 
it  safe  before  we  handed  over  to  the  company  relieving.  He 
was  literally  caked  in  clay  from  head  to  foot — eyebrows, 
moustache,  and  all.  He  hadn't  a  dry  stitch  on  him,  and,  of 
course,  had  not  had  his  supper.  It  was  an  oversight  that  he 
should  have  been  detailed  for  first  sentry-go  on  our  arrival 
in  billets.  I  had  noticed  him  marching  up  from  the  trenches ; 
he  could  hardly  drag  one  foot  after  another.  What  do  you 
think  the  shell  landing  at  his  feet  and  showering  mud  on  him 
extorted  from  Tommy  Dodd?  I  was  standing  alongside  at 
the  time. 

''  'Ere,  not  so  much  of  it.  Mister  Boche!  You  take  it 
from  me  an'  be  a  bit  more  careful  like.  Silly  blighter !  Wot- 
jer  playin'  at?  Didn't  you  know  I  was  on  sentry?  Chuckin' 
yer  silly  shells  about  like  that!  If  yer  ain't  more  careful 
you'll  be  soilin'  me  nice  clean  uniform  nex',  an'  gettin'  me 
paraded  over  for  bein'  dirty  on  sentry  go !  " 

It's  a  pretty  good  spirit,  isn't  it  ?  And  I  can  assure  you 
it  runs  right  through;  warranted  fast  colour;  and  as  for 
standing  the  wash — well.  Tommy  Dodd  had  been  up  to  his 
middle  in  muddy  water  most  of  the  day.  The  Kaiser  may 
have  a  pretty  big  military  organization,  but,  believe  me, 
Germany  and  Austria  together  don't  contain  anything  strong 
enough  to  dull,  let  alone  break,  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  the 
New  Army.    The  army  is  new  enough ;  but  the  tradition  and 
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the  spirit  are  from  the  same  old  bin.    It  is  not  altered;  and 
there's  nothing  better  in  the  world. 

And  Tm  supposed  to  be  telling  you  about  billets ! 

Well,  I  told  you  before  how  we  took  over  from  another 
company;  and  the  same  holds  good  of  how  the  other  com- 
pany takes  over  from  us  in  the  trenches ;  and  when  it's  done 
our  fellows  file  o./  -own  the  long  communication  trench,  by 
platoons,  with  a  goodish  interval  between  men,  so  as  to 
minimize  the  effect  of  chance  bullets  and  shells — every  man 
carrying  all  his  own  mud-caked  goods  and  chattels,  and  all 
in  fine  spirits  at  the  prospects  of  a  little  change.  Nothing 
Tommy  welcomes  so  much  as  change,  unless  it's  a  chance 
at  the  Boche. 

We  cannot  very  well  form  up  and  march  properly  di- 
rectly we  get  out  of  trenches  at  Ambulance  Corner,  because 
Fritz  is  so  fond  of  directing  his  field  gun  practice  there;  so 
we  rather  struggle  over  the  next  quarter  of  a  mile,  by 
platoons,  till  we  come  to  the  little  river.  It  is  a  jolly  stream, 
with  a  regular  mill-race  of  a  current,  and  a  nice  clear,  shal- 
low reach  close  to  the  bridge,  with  clean  grass  alongside. 
We  wade  right  in  and  wash  boots.  Everyone  is  wearing 
'^  boots,  trench,  gum,  thigh,"  so  just  steps  into  the  river  and 
washes  the  mud  off.  Then  back  to  the  bank,  off  gum-boots, 
and  on  with  the  ordinary  marching  boots,  which  have  been 
carried  slung  round  the  neck  by  their  laces.  The  trench 
boots,  clean  and  shiny  now,  are  handed  into  store  at  Brigade 
Headquarters,  ready  for  our  next  turn  in,  or  for  anyone 
else  who  wants  'em.  In  store,  they  are  hung  up  to  dry,  for, 
though  no  wet  from  outside  will  ever  leak  into  them  (unless 
they're  cut)  ;  yet,  being  water  and  air-tight,  they  get  pretty 
wet  inside  after  a  week's  turn  in  trenches,  from  condensa- 
tion, and  the  moisture  of  one's  own  limbs  which  has  no 
chance  to  evaporate.  It's  the  same  with  the  much-vaunted 
trench-coats,  of  course ;  a  few  hours'  wear  makes  'em  pretty 
damp  inside. 

After  handing  over  the  boots,  we  form  up  properly  for 
marching  into  the  village.  Our  company  quartermaster 
sergeant,  with  a  N.  C.  O.  from  each  platoon,  has  been  on 
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ahead  a  few  hours  before  us,  to  take  over  billets  I'rom  the 
Q.  M.  S.  of  the  company  that  relieved  us,  and  so  each 
platoon  has  a  guide  to  meet  it,  just  as  in  taking  over  a 
line  of  trenches.  Either  in  or  close  to  everv  billet  there  are 
cellars  marked  up  outside  for  so  many  men.  These  are  our 
bolt-holes  to  which  every  man  is  instructed  to  run  and  take 
shelter  the  instant  a  bombardment  begins.  ''  Abri  50 
hommes,"  or  ''  Cellar  for  30  men  " ;  these  are  the  legends  you 
see  daubed  outside  the  cellars.  And  chalked  on  the  gates  of 
the  house-yards  all  through  the  village  you  will  see  such  lines 
as  "30  Men,  "A  Coy";  or  "2  Off's,  30  Men,  B  Coy"; 
and,  perhaps,  the  initials  of  the  regiment. 

But  when  I  mention  billets  you  mustn't  think  of  the 
style  you  billetted  those  four  recruits  last  spring.  By  Jove, 
no !  It  is  laid  down  that  billets  in  France  mean  the  provision 
of  shelter  from  the  elements.  Sometimes  it  is  complete 
shelter,  and  sometimes  it  isn't;  but  it  is  always  the  best  the 
folks  can  give.  In  this  village,  for  instance,  there  are  hardly 
any  inhabitants  left  at  all.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  houses  are 
empty,  and  a  good  many,  of  course,  have  been  pretty  badly 
knocked  about  by  shells.  I  have  often  laughed  in  remem- 
bering your  careful  anxiety  about  providing  ash-trays  and 
comfortable  chairs  for  your  recruits  last  year ;  and  the  trou- 
ble you  took  about  cocoa  last  thing  at  night,  and  having  the 
evening  meal  really  hot,  even  though  your  lodgers'  arrival 
might  be  a  bit  irregular.  It  is  not  quite  like  that  behind  the 
firing  line. 

In  some  places  the  men's  billets  are  barns,  granaries, 
sheds  and  stables,  cow-houses,  and  the  like.  Here  they  are 
nearly  all  rooms  in  empty  houses.  As  for  their  condition, 
that,  like  our  cocoa  of  a  night,  and  cooking  generally,  is  our 
own  affair.  In  our  division,  discipline  is  very  strict  about 
billets.  They  are  carefully  inspected  once  or  twice  during 
each  turn  out  by  the  commanding  officer  and  every  day  by 
the  O.  C.  company  and  the  platoon  commanders.  We  have 
no  brooms,  brushes,  or  dusters  except  what  we  can  make. 
But  the  billets  have  to  be  very  carefully  cleaned  out  twice  a 
day,  and  there  must  be  no  dirt  or  crumbs  or  dust  about  when 
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.they  are  inspected.  Even  the  mire  of  the  yards  outside  has  to 
be  scraped  and  cleared  away  and  kept  clear;  and  any  kind 
of  destruction,  like  breaking  down  doors  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  is  a  serious  crime,  to  be  dealt  with  very  severely.  The 
men  thoroughly  understand  all  this  and  the  reason  for  it, 
and  they  leave  every  place  cleaner  and  better  than  they  find  it. 

In  the  same  way,  it  has  been  carefully  and  strictly  laid 
down  that  in  their  attitude  towards  the  inhabitants  of  any 
place  they  reach,  the  men  must  be  scrupulous.  And,  by  Jove, 
they  are!  Wherever  our  troops  may  be  you  will  find  :nen 
in  khaki  helping  the  women  with  their  washing,  drav/ing 
water,  feeding  stock,  bringing  in  cows,  getting  in  wood,  and 
all  such  matters;  and  if  our  fellows  haven't  much  French,  I 
can  assure  you  they  are  chattering  in  some  sort  of  a  language 
most  of  the  time;  and  if  all  this  is  incomprehensible  to  the 
good  Frenchwomen,  then  why  is  it  that  the  latter  respond 
with  so  lively  a  chatter,  and  why  are  they  always  smiling  and 
laughing — even  when  one  sees  in  their  eyes  that  which  tells, 
more  plainly  than  the  mourning  they  wear,  of  sacrifices  they 
have  made  in  the  service  of  France?  Come  to  think  3f  it, 
that  sums  up  the  attitude  of  all  the  Frenchwomen  I  have 
met,  and  of  the  old  men,  too;  and  it  is  an  attitude  which, 
while  it  certainly  elicits  sympathy,  simply  compels  respect. 
They  smile  with  their  lips,  too,  and  in  the  brave  hearts  of 
them  they  smile,  even  though  they  cannot  altogether  hide 
either  the  wearing  anxiety  of  waiting,  or,  where  bereave- 
ment has  come,  the  grief  of  mourning  for  brave  men  lost. 

In  the  first  convenient  archway  handy  to  our  billets  you 
will  find  the  company's  field  cooker.  You  have  seen  them 
trailing  across  the  plain  down  Salisbury  way  on  field  days — 
the  same  old  cookers.  The  rations  come  there  each  day  from 
the  battalion  Q.  M.  store,  three  miles  away;  and  there  the 
men  draw  them  in  their  cooked  form  at  meal-time.  In  every 
village  there  is  a  canteen,  where  men  buy  stufif  like  choco- 
late, condensed  milk,  tinned  cafe  au  lait,  biscuits,  cake,  and 
so  forth. 

In  the  day-time,  when  there  are  no  carrying  fatigues,  we 
have  frequent  inspections,  and  once  the  first  day  out  of 
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trenches  is  past  every  man's  equipment  has  to  be  just  so,  and 
himself  clean-shaven.  During  the  week  out  we  get  all 
the  sleep  we  can.  There  are  football  matches  most  after- 
noons and  sing-songs  in  the  early  evenings.  And  every  one 
of  these  things  is  subject  to  one  other  thing:  strafe,  which, 
according  to  its  nature,  may  send  us  to  our  cellars,  or  to  the 
manning  of  support  trenches  and  bridge-head  defences. 

With  regard  to  the  officers,  our  batmen  cook  our  grub, 
moderately  well  or  atrociously  badly,  according  to  their 
capacity.  But,  gradually,  they  are  all  acquiring  the  soldierly 
faculty  of  knocking  together  a  decent  meal  out  of  any  rough 
elements  of  food  there  may  be  available.  More  often  than 
not,  we  do  quite  well.  Our  days  are  pretty  much  filled  up 
in  looking  after  the  men,  and  in  the  evenings,  after  supper, 
we  have  their  letters  to  censor,  our  own  to  writ,  if  we  are 
energetic  enough,  and  a  yarn  and  a  smoke  round  whatever 
fire  we  are  lucky  enough  to  have  before  turning  in;  after 
which  the  Boche  artillery  is  quite  powerless  to  keep  us 
awake.  At  this  present  moment  I  doubt  if  there's  another 
soul  in  A  Company  besides  myself  who  is  up,  except,  of 
course,  the  sentry  outside  headquarters.  And  I  shall  be 
asleep  now  in  about  as  long  as  it  takes  me  to  shign  myself 
your  ''  Temporary  Gentleman." 


IN  MEMORIAM 

H.  Thompson  Rich 
Richard  Hall — Comes  in  Collegio 
(Killed  in  the  American  Ambulance   Service  in   France) 
Another  hero  has  found  noble  death : 
Not  the  low  glory  of  a  soldier's  grave, 
But  loftier  honor.      With  abated  breath, 
Say  this — he  lived  to  help  and  died  to  save. 
He  heard  humanity's  high  call,  and  came ; 
Gladly  he  sacrificed  himself  for  men. 
Somewhere  in  Alsace,  rent  by  The  Red  Shame, 
His   body    moulders    to   its    dust   again. 
Now  heaven  has  claimed  him,  and  his  soul  is  free, 
He  needs  no  tears,  no  sorrowing  of  earth. 
His  is  the  anguish  or  the  ecstasy: 
He  knows  how  much  the  sacrifice  was   worth. 
He  gave   his  youth,  that   stricken   men   might   live, — 
He  gave  his  life,  the  best  a  man  can  give. 


SURCEASE 


H.  Thompson  Rich 

Why  should  I  strive? 

There  is  that  in  me  which  must  sing, 
Or  grief  will  conquer  me.     But  who 
Would  dare  to  do 
So  wonderful  a  thing,  and  drive 

And  rend  and  wring! 

And  who  would  tread 

His  youth  out  in  a  yawning  street, 
Sick  with  a  beggar  horde ! 
And  who  would  ford 
The  furious  flood  that  boils  ahead,— 

Who,  who,  with  fairy  feet ! 

Wherefore  my  toil? 

There  are  three  billion  souls  to  cower 
And  feed  the  furnaces  of  life ! 
The  frenzied  strife, 
The  greed  that  grips  the  anguished  soil. 

The  lust  for  power. 

The  faith  that  dies. 

The  fame  that  blazes  for  a  day 
And  blanches  out  in  death. 
The  muffled  breath 
Of  hates  and  loves  that  mix  and  rise 

These  things  seem   far  away — 

As  cities  seem 

When  mists  surround  them  in  the  night 
With  sombre  legions  drab  and  grey, — 
Far,  far  away : 
Their  myriad  window-panes  agleam 

With  phantom  light. 

My  task  is  through ! 

And  it  has  left  me  full  of  pain, — 
I  must  find  birds  and  flowers 
And  happy  hours 
And  fields  of  gold  and  skies  of  blue, 

To  make  me  glad  again. 

So  seek  me  where 

Each  tiniest  living  soul  may  sing, 
And  all  the  music  of  the  breeze 
Laughs  through  the  trees: 
The  voice  of  song  is  in  the  air — 

And  song  is  king! 
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THE  WOMAN'S  HOUR 

Harriet  Burton  Laidlaw 

IT  is  just  fifty  years  since  the  edict  ''  This  is  the  Negro's 
hour  "  crashed  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  devoted 

women  who  had  worked  unremittingly  to  erase  the  two 
words  ''  white  "  and  "  male  ''  from  the  constitution  of  these 
United  States. 

From  the  founding  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1833, 
women  had  brought  their  inspiration  and  their  intrepid  ad- 
vocacy to  this  cause  and  had  been  reviled  and  persecuted  side 
by  side  with  the  men.  They  had  allied  themselves  with  the 
Republican  Party  and  given  gallant,  faithful  and  highly  ac- 
ceptable service  to  it. 

The  ''  ingratitude  of  princes  ''  is  not  a  consideration 
compared  with  the  ingratitude  of  political  parties  to  their 
voteless  women  co-workers.  This  has  been  instanced  over 
and  over.  This  treachery  of  fifty  years  ago  in  our  country 
has  been  repeated  many  times  in  less' salient  instances.  Eng- 
lish women  are  famous  for  the  remarkable  political  aid  they 
have  given.  There  is  no  English  election  but  that  a , great 
volume  of  the  "  spade  work  "  in  the  constituencies  is  done 
by  women.  The  men  have  accepted  it  all  complacently  and 
said,  ''  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant."  How  gen- 
erously they  have  added,  ^'  Enter  ye  into  your  reward  "  any- 
one familiar  with  the  history  of  the  suffrage  struggle  in  Eng- 
land knows.  Voting  women  have  strong  party  convictions 
and  have  rendered  their  parties  distinguished  service,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  when  a  great  moral  or  social  issue 
is  at  stake,  voting  women  are  notably  free  from  party  control. 
This  is  certainly  normal.  But  after  taking  counsel  of  the 
past  it  is  strange  that  women  eager  for  the  vote  can  still 
be  found  who  are  willing  to  be  a  political  Ladies'  Aid  Society. 
While  the  wives  and  mothers  and  women  workers  of  a  re- 
public hold  themselves  so  cheap ;  while  they  carry  their  tre- 
mendous responsibilities  to  their  age  and  their  country  so 
lightly  as  to  be  willing  to  putter  about  as  adjuncts  and  auxili- 
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aries  instead  of  working  undeviatingly  and  with  dignity  for 
their  place  by  the  side  of  their  men — while  they  so  stultify 
themselves,  they  will  never  reach  that  stature  of  womanhood 
demanded  for  the  development  of  a  great,  free  race. 

The  history  of  women's  deviations!  But  for  them  we 
would  today  be  a  nation  of  enfranchised  women.  Neverthe- 
less, one  reason  why  in  the  United  States  such  great  multi- 
tudes of  women  are  found  in  the  suffrage  ranks,  one  reason 
why  they  are  not  to  be  diverted  by  the  luring  call  of  political 
interests,  is  because  they  have  taken  to  heart  the  lesson  which 
those  women  learned  in  bitterness  fifty  years  ago.  Practi- 
cally all  articulate,  public  spirited  American  women  are  for 
woman  suffrage,  and  of  those  the  great  body  of  organized 
suffragists  are  simon-pure  and  sound  in  their  freedom  from 
political  entanglements,  in  their  non-partisanship,  and  in  their 
singleminded,  astute  pursuit  of  Votes  for  Women.  They 
have  learned  to  be  bold  and  resolute  in  invading  all  political 
territory  and  following  every  labyrinthian  political  trail  that 
may  bring  them  to  a  vantage  ground.  But  the  inexigency 
of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  was  humorously  ex- 
pressed at  our  recent  convention  during  a  discussion  of  the 
possibility  of  suffragists  supporting  their  political  friends. 
After  listening  to  the  argument  of  an  advocate  of  the  idea, 
a  western  delegate  rose  and  said:  ''Madam  Chairman,  a 
point  of  information.  How  can  a  woman  give  political  sup- 
port when  she  has  no  visible  means  of  support?  '' 

Suffrage  has  grown  in  all  states,  in  some  the  voting 
membership  is  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  National  and  State  conventions  has  gone 
on  record  for  woman  suffrage.  Innumerable  organizations 
have  done  the  same,  i.  e.  The  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, The  Eastern  Star,  The  Foresters,  The  Lady  Maccabees, 
The  Grange,  The  Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  and  other 
labor  organizations.  All  church  organizations  have  de- 
clared, when  at  all,  in  favor  of  suffrage.  No  organization 
of  women  except  the  numerically  inconsiderable  anti-suf- 
frage body  has  gone  on  record  against  woman  suffrage. 

In  this  fall  of  191 6  a  memorable  convention  has  been 
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held,  when  three  thousand  delegates,  alternates,  and  guests 
of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  as- 
sembled at  Atlantic  City.  The  opening  speech  of  Mrs.  Catt, 
the  President  of  the  great  National  Suffrage  Organization, 
was  a  clarion  call  to  service.  With  thrilling  portent  and 
with  inspiring  conviction  she  cried :  ''  The  woman's  hour 
has  struck ! ''  Throughout  the  close,  significant  deliberations 
of  the  six  days  conference  of  the  suffrage  leaders  from  every 
state  in  the  Union,  the  words  reverberated:  ''This  is  the 
Woman's  hour."  As  hundreds  of  delegates  have  gone  back 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  suffrage  constituents  in 
every  congressional  and  assembly  district  in  this  country, 
they  have  carried  the  word  which  has  made  hearts  beat 
higher  and  more  dauntlessly,  which  has  fired  brains  with  pur- 
pose and  steadied  hands  for  work:  ''This  is  the  Woman's 
hour !  "  The  whole  suffrage  movement  is  geared  higher 
since  the  Atlantic  City  Convention. 

The  contrast  between  1866  and  1916  is  the  more  strik- 
ing when  we  realize  the  status  of  Woman  suffrage  today, — 
first,  politically;  second,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  suf- 
frage organization  itself;  third,  from  the  popular  point  of 
view.  N. 

Turn  to  the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  and  note  a  heading:  "  All  Political  Parties  Refuse  to 
Endorse  Woman  Suffrage";  then  see  numerous  contem- 
porary publications  which  say:  "All  Political  Parties  En- 
dorse Woman  Suffrage."  Read  the  accounts  of  the 
dignity  with  which  women  were  received  by  the  po- 
litical parties  this  year,  then  consider  how  Miss  An- 
thony and  Mrs.  Stanton  sent  a  letter  to  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  of  June,  1868,  signed  by  prom- 
inent men  and  women,  asking  for  a  plank  in  their  plat- 
form in  the  name  of  the  women  who  had  rendered  the  party 
such  faithful  service  during  the  Civil  War.  They  never  re- 
ceived an  answer.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  they  appeared 
before  the  Democrats  in  Tammany  Hall.  Their  memorial 
was  handed  to  the  secretary,  who  read  it  "  amid  jeers  and 
laughter  "  and  that  was  the  last  they  heard  of  it.    ^ 
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This  year  every  presidential  candidate  takes  a  stand  for 
suffrage,  even  the  two  dominant  party  candidates  making 
the  question  a  part  of  their  campaigns.  President  Wlison,  in 
a  statement  to  the  Women's  Club  of  Denver,  makes  a  strong 
plea  for  the  principle  of  suffrage  and  lauds  its  results.  One 
President  in  the  past  history  of  suffrage  has  come  before  a 
suffrage  convention  and  then  his  remarks  were  unfavorable 
and  highly  displeasing,  but  at  Atlantic  City,  President  Wilson 
came  at  the  opening  and  stayed  to  the  close  of  a  session  of  the 
convention,  and  announced  that  he  had  come  to  ''  fight  with 
us  ''  and  that  victory  would  soon  be  ours.  Both  candidates 
express  the  thought  that  the  Woman's  hour  has  come.  Mr. 
Hughes  urges,  moreover,  that  delay  is  highly  disadvan- 
tageous, and  advocates  prompt  action  through  the  Federal 
Amendment.  The  majority  of  all  candidates,  both  for  State 
and  Federal  offices,  favor  Suffrage  or  the  referendum  of  suf- 
frage. 

The  popular  demand  for  woman  suffrage  is  shown  in 
four  eastern  states,  where,  last  fall,  there  were  initial  cam- 
paigns—preliminary skirmishes !  While  they  did  not  win, 
they  polled  1,234,470  votes.  The  demand  of  voters  in  New 
York  State  for  suffrage,  November,  191 5,  was  greater  than 
that  for  the  Republican  Party  in  the  State  Election  of  19 12, 
553,348  men  voting  for  suffrage,  against  455,428  who  voted 
the  Republican  ticket.  To  carry  New  York  State  we  need 
to  add  only  one-sixth  more  votes  to  those  we  already  have 
polled. 

There  are  many  other  political  considerations  that  show 
that  the  suffrage  of  women  is  an  asset.  There  has  never 
been  any  visible  opposition  to  the  reform  when  women  have 
once  voted,  and  the  number  of  women  who  exercise  their 
right  to  vote  is  increasing.  Congressman  Mondell  said  in 
Congress  January,  1915:  ''  In  general,  the  voting  averages 
for  all  the  states  is  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  women  eligible  to 
vote."  In  one-half  the  territory  of  the  United  States  women 
vote.  Moreover  the  voting  power  of  the  West  is  proportion- 
ally greater  than  the  voting  power  of  the  East.  In  twelve 
eastern  states  36,146,743  people  and  in  twelve  suffrage  states 
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13,328,060  people  cast  an  equal  number  of  votes  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  in  ratifying  Federal  constitu- 
tional amendments,  the  powers  of  their  legislatures  are 
equal. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  political  facts,  calcu- 
lated to  stir  the  hearts  of  those*  practical  politicians  upon 
whose  deaf  ears  have  fallen  many  noble  orations  about  the 
beneficence  and  justice  of  granting  votes  to  women.  To  cite 
one.  The  voting  strength  of  Chicago,  the  second  largest  city, 
is  greater  than  that  of  New  York  City  because  Illinois  women 
have  the  vote  while  New  York  women  are  still  denied  that 
right  by  their  men. 

Another  consideration  is  that  the  growingly  intensive 
political  and  legislative  work  that  has  been  done  by  women 
has  woven  them  into  the  political  life  of  the  country.  Poli- 
ticians and  organization  men  have  come  face  to  face  with  the 
once  unknown  bugaboo  of  women  in  politics,  and  they  have, 
sometimes  reluctantly,  generally  enthusiastically,  admitted 
that  it  was  good  to  have  them  there.  Everywhere  in  the  polit- 
ical rank  and  file,  it  is  being  acknowledged  that  this  is  the 
woman's  hour.  Statesmen,  reformers,  and  honest  politicians 
rejoice  in  this  condition  of  things.  It  is  not  unwholesome 
campaign  work  in  suffrage  states  to  play  up  to  the  woman's 
vote.  The  women,  according  to  abundant  testimony,  are 
raising  the  level  and  giving  the  tone  to  politics.  Let  no 
one  who  dreads  petticoat  government,  however,  fear  that  men 
are  going  to  be  swamped.  In  the  whole  United  States  there 
are  one  hundred  and  ten  men  to  every  one  hundred  women. 
In  New  York  State,  if  the  women  were  enfranchised  to- 
morrow, there  would  still  be  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  men 
than  women  in  the  electorate !  The  question  arises,  if  women 
are  so  in  the  minority,  why  should  we  expect  distinct  accom- 
plishment from  them.  The  answer  is  suggested  by  a  con- 
versation which  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  relates.  W'hen 
she  was  in  Cheyenne,  W'yoming,  in  1895,  she  was  the  guest 
of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Cary.  The  Senator  was  giving  a  glow- 
ing account  of  the  conditions  in  his  state,  and  summed  up 
with  the  assertion :  "  I  attribute  this  almost  entirely  to  the 
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votes  of  the  women.''  "  These  are  inspiring  facts,"  said  Dr. 
Shaw,  ^'  but  let  us  be  just.  There  are  three  men  in  Wyoming 
to  every  woman,  and  no  candidate  for  office  could  be  elected 
unless  the  men  voted  for  him  too.  Why  then  don't  they  de- 
serve as  much  credit  for  his  election  as  the  women." 

^^  Because,"  explained  Senator  Carey  promptly,  "  women 
are  politically  an  uncertain  factor — they  keep  us  guessing. 
When  in  the  old  days  we  went  into  the  caucus  we  knew  what 
resolutions  put  into  our  platforms  would  win  the  votes  of  the 
ranchmen,  what  would  win  the  miners,  what  would  win  the 
men  of  different  nationalities;  but  we  did  not  know  how  to 
win  the  votes  of  women.  .  .  .  Then  we  learned  our  first 
big  lesson — that  whatever  a  candidate's  other  qualifications 
for  office  may  be,  he  must  first  of  all  have  a  clean  record.  In 
old  days,  when  we  nominated  a  candidate  we  asked,  '  Can 
he  hold  the  saloon  vote  ? '  Now  we  ask,  '  Can  he  hold  the 
woman's  vote? '  Instead  of  bidding  down  to  the  saloon,  we 
bid  up  to  the  home." 

Aside  from  our  political  standing,  evidence  of  the  in- 
creased strength  of  our  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  temper 
and  mettle  of  our  women,  in  our  increased  organization,  our 
increased  number,  our  increased  campaign  funds,  our  in- 
creased solidarity,  our  increased  "  co-ordination,  discipline, 
obedience,  and  self-control."  The  temper  of  our  women  was 
voiced  by  Dr.  Shaw,  who,  called  upon  at  the  close  of  the 
President's  speech  in  the  Atlantic  City  Convention,  said  in 
ringing  tones :  ''  Mr.  President,  we  have  waited  long  enough 
for  the  vote.  The  time  is  now.  The  majority  of  men  and 
women  are  with  us  in  this  issue.  The  time  is  now  and  I, 
for  one,  want  to  have  the  crowning  hour  in  your  administra- 
tion !  "  The  President  said,  ''  I  have  felt  the  wholesome  con- 
tagion of  this  hour."  The  atmosphere  was  electric  with  that 
dynamic  force  which  runs  in  a  mighty  current  through  the 
suffrage  movement. 

And  what  is  the  animus  that  makes  patriotic  women 
willing  to  adopt  the  slogan  "  Suffrage  First  "  ?  A  few  have 
lifted  their  voices  in  rebuke.  A  certain  New  York  daily  has 
remarked  editorially  in  peevish  tones  that  it  seemed  "  almost 
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an  impertinence  " — the  phrase  of  fifty  years  ago  was  ''  most 
inopportune  " — for  suffragists  to  be  pressing  their  agitation 
in  times  Hke  these.  The  inference  is  that  just  in  proportion 
as  there  are  vital  questions  that  concern  the  future  of  this 
great  repubHc,  that  will  control  the  future  of  our  children 
and  our  children's  children — in  that  proportion  women 
should  not  raise  their  voices  to  warn  or  counsel,  nor  their 
hands  to  work — with  power.  Women  are  tired  of  reforming, 
patching,  dealing  ever  with  effects,  powerless  to  form,  to 
deal  with  causes.  How  can  any  question  in  a  republic  be  as 
important  as  the  question  of  whether  it  is  to  be  settled  by 
one-half  the  citizens  or  by  all?  The  animus  is,  in  the  snap 
judgment  of  some  carping  anti-writers,  the  restlessness  of 
modern  women!  Women  are  today  less  restless  and  restive 
and  more  animated  and  more  wholesomely  active  than  in  the 
past.  We  have  women  who  are  victims  of  commercialized 
vice,  we  have  drudges  exploited  in  the  labor  market  and  dolls 
supported  in  the  home,  but  the  condition  of  women  today 
at  large  is  more  normal  than  ever  before.  Women  are  less 
"  restless ''  and  discontented  than  of  old.  From  the  ancient 
women  of  the  sagas  with  their  runes  and  wails,  to  the  cast 
aside  neglected  women  of  the  feudal  days  with  their  drees 
and  curses;  from  the  ancient  one  with  her  anathema  to  the 
witch  with  her  evil  eye,  all  harpies,  shrews,  hags,  and  bel- 
dames suggest  an  unrest  and  a  bitterness  not  compatible  with 
the  idea  that  in  ''  good  old  times  "  before  women  tried  to  get 
"  out  of  their  spheres  "  everything  was  one  grand,  sweet 
song.  An  anti-writer  has  spoken  of  women  of  our  grand- 
mother's days  who  were  content  with  the  place  to  which 
"  God  and  Nature  had  assigned  them."  A  State  Senator  in 
an  eloquent  outburst  in  the  Senate  last  winter  defined 
woman's  place  as  that  to  which  she  has  been  assigned  by 
"  Nature  and  the  consent  of  man  "  !  Now  I  have  portraits 
of  my  four  great-grandmothers  and  several  portraits  of  my 
eight  great-greats.  They  are  placid,  contented  looking 
ladies.  One  has  a  particularly  quietistic  face,  puritan  in  its 
prim  lace  cap.  I  used  to  be  interested  to  inquire  into  their 
ages — ''And  how  old  was  this  dear  old  grandmother?"  I 
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asked.  I  remember  wondering  at  the  answer, — "  Thirty- 
six."  Was  she  never  restless?  I  don't  see  how  we  are 
going  to  know.  Those  New  England  grave-yards  claimed 
Samantha,  beloved  wife  of  Josiah,  Sara,  wife  of  Josiah,  and, 
thirdly,  Ann,  wife  of  Josiah,  at  ages  ranging  from  twenties 
to  early  thirties.  How  do  we  know  they  were  not  restless 
even  if  they  were  inarticulate  ? 

It  has  been  a  long  stalwart  stride  from  the  "  business  of 
being  a  woman"  to  being  a  ''business  woman."  Perhaps 
that,  more  than  anything  else,  has  put  the  salt  of  sanity  into 
the  relations  between  men  and  women.  Race  training  is 
strong,  and  all  these  great  grandparents  atavistically  intrude 
their  point  of  view  even  in  the  most  rational  modern  sur- 
roundings. Nevertheless  there  has  been  bred  a  generation 
of  women  who,  as  comrades  and  co-workers  with  men,  have 
ceased  to  trade  upon  their  sex,  who  ask  for  no  concessions, 
but  compete,  brain  for  brain,  efficiency  for  efficiency;  and 
there  are  men  who  can  mate  completely  with  one  woman  and 
then  meet  other  women  on  the  highways  and  fields  of  life  in 
broad-gauged  co-operation  and  companionship.  "  Conduct  is 
three-fourths  of  life,"  as  Matthew  Arnold  said,  but  there  are 
species  of  our  race  who  strut  through  their  little  span  as  if 
they  thought  sex  were  three-fourths  or  more.  Restlessness 
comes  from  lack  of  equilibrium,  and  women  are  rapidly  find- 
ing theirs.  We  were  told  the  other  evening  at  Atlantic  City 
by  the  President:  "It  is  a  very  superficial  and  ignorant 
viewpoint  which  says  this  movement  is  due  to  social  unrest. 
It  is  not  because  women  are  discontented,  but  because  they 
have  seen  visions  of  duty."  It  is  not  only  visions  of  duty, 
but  stern  face-to-face  realizations  of  duty  that  have  animated 
us  to  do  this  next  thing,  than  which  no  other  service  is  as 
timely.  From  Briareus  to  Joan  of  Arc  the  most  valiant  have 
armed  themselves  before  going  to  battle.  The  pioneer  moth- 
er, pale  but  dauntless,  behind  the  stockade,  awaited  the  fierce 
beast  and  the  fiercer  savage,  gun  in  hand.  In  last  analysis, 
the  one  most  effective  weapon  for  the  modern  woman  is  the 
ballot. 

Sometime  since,  a  call  came  for  20,000  recruits  for  our 
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United  States  army  and  30,000  responded.  Out  of  these, 
only  5,000  of  our  young  men  were  found  physically  fit.  Is 
this  ''  Woman's  Business  "  ?  Whether  we  are  to  mobilize 
an  army  for  military  defense  or  to  mobilize  an  army  for  in- 
dustrial development  and  progress,  we  must  have  units  whole 
and  sound  for  citizenship  and  the  demands  of  citizenship. 
That,  quite  as  much  as  the  commercial  enterprise  and  ex- 
pansion for  which  our  splendid  American  men  are  respon- 
sible, is  big  business  in  this  Republic.  In  carrying  out  the 
enterprises  that  have  developed  in  this  country,  class  after 
class  of  men  have  realized  that  they  needed  the  ballot.  Now 
that  women  are  face  to  face,  under  modern  conditions,  with 
their  great  enterprise  of  raising  a  generation  that  can  cope 
with  things,  they  are  demanding  the  ballot.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  laying  more  and  more  hold  on  vital  matters  which 
are  woman's  business,  which  are  the  common  human  busi- 
ness of  men  and  women,  and  ours  is  a  representative  form 
of  government.  Representatives  are,  and  ought  to  be,  sen- 
sitive to  the  interests  and  needs  of  their  constituents.  Women 
want  to  be  constituents.    That  is  about  all  there  is  to  it. 

President  Taft,  during  his  last  campaign,  in  addressing 
a  great  theatre  rally  of  women  voters  in  California,  said  in 
asking  for  their  votes,  ''  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  your 
interests.  I  established  the  children's  bureau.  I  appointed 
Miss  Julia  Lathrop  an  expert  on  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
children,"  etc.  That  sounded  good  to  the  women  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  it  is  not  on  record  that  the  can- 
didate made  any  such  speech  in  his  eastern  campaign.  East- 
ern women,  don't  you  wish  you  were  constituents?  All  the 
presidential  candidates  this  fall  are  working  for  the  votes  of 
voting  women.  There  are  more  such  votes  than  there  were 
four  years  ago,  therefore  the  sentiments  of  candidates  on  the 
suffrage  question  are  more  expansive  than  they  were  four 
years  ago.  As  we  noted  above,  it  is  pretty  clean  politics,  play- 
ing up  to  the  home  vote !  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  naive  outburst 
of  a  member  of  congress  three  years  ago,  who  barked  indig- 
nantly during  a  debate  on  a  measure  of  social  amelioration : 
''  What's  the  United  States  Consfress  to  do  with  women  and 
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children ! ''  What  indeed !  They  were  not  his  constituency. 
There  is  an  aroused,  conscious,  co-operative,  citizen  mother- 
hood in  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  which  will  no 
longer  palter,  which  is  no  longer  in  a  mood  to  wait,  even 
"  a  little  while,''  however  watchfully !  Yes,  suffragists  are,  to 
use  the  slogan  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  adopted  seven 
years  ago:  "Organized  to  win."  At  Atlantic  City,  they 
came  from  every  state  to  reaffirm  their  organization  faith. 
After  decades  of  struggle,  patient,  persistent,  valiant, .  the 
suffragists  of  the  United  States  have  arrived  at  a  vantage 
point;  and  in  proportion  as  their  outlook  is  broader,  their 
sense  of  responsibility  is  greater  and  their  consecration 
deeper.  Most  of  our  women  are  completely  steadied  by  the 
very  weight  of  responsibility  and  they  are  ready  to  keep  the 
middle  of  the  road.  I  believe  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
suffragists  in  this  great  delegated  body  at  Atlantic  City  came 
together  in  no  spirit  of  militancy,  even  though  they  were  in 
such  fine  fighting  trim!  They  came  with  a  greater  sense 
of  the  necessity  for  -finesse  than  ever  before,  feeling  that  the 
time  has  arrived  to  select  fine  tools  and  to  select  them  adroitly 
rather  than  to  drag  out  battering  rams.  We  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  believe  in  being  po- 
litically astute,  rather  than  politically  belligerent.  We  are 
mobilizing  for  a  campaign  rather  than  dashing  out  for  a 
mad  foray.  On  one  side  we  mean  to  continue  converting  the 
majority  of  the  voters  in  the  United  States  to  believe  in  this 
great  reform  of  the  franchise,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  mean 
to  hold  every  representative  of  the  voter  responsible  in  his 
attitude  toward  this  greatest  of  American  questions.  We 
know  that  we  must  utilize  all  our  national  advantages  and 
press  forward  for  suffrage  through  the  Federal  approach; 
at  the  same  time  we  know  that  we  must  keep  all  our  state 
organizations  built  up  to  a  higher  and  higher  point  of  ef- 
ficiency, and  we  know  that  in  the  state  work  there  will  now 
and  again  be  burning  points  of  interest.  Such  a  point  is  the 
New  York  State  campaign.  Thoroughly  as  I  believe  in  a  na- 
tional amendment,  I  am  no  less  a  loyal  member  of  the  Na- 
tional organization  in  that  my  mind  and  thought  at  present, 
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as  a  New  York  Stale  woman,  is  turned  upon  the  New  York 
State  campaign. 

It  is  said  that  "  money  talks/'  Certainly  many  have 
been  talking  about  that  $820,000  raised  in  thirty  minutes  at 
the  National  Convention.  The  antis  have  spoken  of  the 
"  fat  suffrage  purse ''  as  an  evidence  that  a  few  rich  women 
are  willing  to  pay  for  what  they  want,  but  what  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  is  this  fund  compared  with  the  enormous  sums 
used  by  those  who  have  chosen  the  same  field  in  which  the 
lady  antis  are  working  to  preserve  the  home.  These  great 
sums  of  these  real  antis  don't  talk,  they  skulk  in  dark  places. 
But  let  the  suffrage  money  talk  and  talk  loud,  every  penny 
of  it  even  as  it  accounts  always  for  itself  in  a  suffrage  cam- 
paign to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  compliance  with  the  law. 
It  will  tell  you  that  after  three  or  four  gifts  of  over  a  thou- 
sand, after  a  few  thousand  dollar  gifts  and  many  in  the  hun- 
dreds, these  offerings  come  in  innumerable  mites.  Let  suf- 
frage money  talk  but  translate  its  language  until  you  hear  the 
voices  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cramped,  careful  house- 
wives and  underpaid  working  women  who  are  working  all  for 
one,  one  for  all,  for  their  enfranchisement! 

This  is  a  crucial  time  in  our  suffrage  progress.  Our 
political  status  is  increasingly  stronger,  our  own  organiza- 
tion continues  to  strengthen.  And  as  to  the  evidences  of  the 
growth  of  our  cause  in  popular  esteem,  they  are  innumerable. 
We  have  enlisted  women  whose  capacity  for  social  service  is 
distinguished  and  honored  by  the  public.  Our  organization 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance,  in  assembly  and 
election  districts,  has  brought  us  into  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  electorate  and  his  wife.  We 
have  campaigned  in  districts  where  our  banners  and  our  lit- 
erature were  printed  in  six  different  languages.  The  public 
has  learned  first  hand  that  suffragists  work  in  an  absolutely 
disinterested  way.  They  have  seen  us  fraternizing  with  these 
same  voters  and  their  wives,  in  their  country,  of  every  color, 
class,  creed,  and  race.  The  most  absolute  democracy  in  the 
world  is  to  be  found  in  our  city  organization  meetings,  where 
women  from  every  district  come  together — the  woman  in 
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evening  dress  taking  time  from  her  social  engagement  to 
come  to  the  executive  meeting,  comparing  notes  with  the 
woman  with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  the  tenement  house 
mother,  snatching  time  from  her  exacting  duties. 

Our  publicity  work  has  made  us  good  friends  with  the 
masses  of  our  American  public.  Everything  that  fire,  imagi- 
nation, and  high  purpose  could  evolve,  everything  that  could 
be  suggested  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  picturesque  or  the 
impressive,  the  bizarre,  the  humorous,  and  the  unheard  of, 
has  found  its  place  in  our  great,  many-colored  program  of 
public  demonstrations.  The  voter  has  simply  had  to  stop  and 
listen ;  and  tact,  good  humor,  gaiety,  and  intense  earnestness, 
combined,  have  caught  and  held  his  attention  and  redeemed 
him  from  indifference  and  scoffing  to  the  realization  that  the 
women  of  this  state  have  been  terribly  in  earnest,  that  with 
positively  evangelical  fervor  they  have  sought  his  soul  to  re- 
claim him  from  the  injustice  of  a  half  democracy. 

Gradually  the  facts  of  how  generously  women  have  made 
good  in  the  suffrage  states  have  been  disseminated.  The  local 
and  the  metropolitan  press  have  been  great  mediums  of  edu- 
cation in  this  respect,  not  to  mention  our  own  massive  dis- 
tribution of  varieties  of  literature  by  the  millions.  Other 
nations  have  expressed  appreciation  of  the  magnificent  ser- 
vice of  women  in  the  world  struggle  by  extending  complete 
enfranchisement  to  them.  This  appreciation  has  .found  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  our  American  men.  Other  nations  will 
follow  the  recent  examples  of  great  provinces  of  Canada,  of 
Denmark,  and  of  Sweden.  J.  L.  Garvin,  an  English  author 
ity,  has  just  written:  "  Many  of  us  believed,  that  as  wars 
could  only  be  waged  by  men,  full  citizenship  should  remain 
on  a^male  basis.  Twelve  months  of  the  struggle  proved  the 
argument  untenable.  .  .  .  The  thinking  at  home  was  as  es- 
sential as  that  at  headquarters.  The  factory  line  was  as  indis- 
pensable as  the  firing  line.  It  was  our  women  who  saved  us  by 
the  utterly  unexpected  extent  of  their  resources  in  every  sort 
of  energy  and  aptitude.  .  .  .  Our  women  threw  them- 
selves into  national  work.  Their  quickness  and  their  patience 
were  equally  remarkable.    They  learned  in  a  few  weeks  mu- 
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nition  processes  which  had  been  supposed  to  require  years  of 
training.  Everywhere  the  women  increased  the  output. 
Apart  from  war  work,  they  have  replaced  men  in  all  sorts 
of  civil  pursuits.  .  .  .  While  supporting  the  war  they  are 
keeping  the  ordinary  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  at 
a  high  level,  as  well  as  grappling  with  the  housekeeping  prob- 
lems which  lie  behind  it  all.  They  have  saved  us  so  signally 
by  their  full  moral  and  practical  co-operation  with  men  that 
the  political  clock  has  gone  forward  and  it  is  impossible  to 
put  it  back.  They  have  proved  their  right  to  full  equality  of 
citizenship  and  they  will  get  it.  In  no  single  way  have  they 
fallen  short  by  comparison;  they  have  been  as  staunch  and 
uncomplaining  as  men.  When  their  sons,  husbands,  brothers 
have  been  struck  down,  they  have  borne  it  with  heroic  cour- 
age. When  the  light  has  gone  out  of  their  lives,  they  have 
worked  on." 

All  of  which  reminds  us  of  Alice  Duer  Miller's  re- 
marks in  her  Tribune  Column  of  July  23rd:  "  We  believe 
the  antis  are  doomed  to  suffer  many  disappointments,  but 
none  seem  to  be  more  bitter  than  the  discovery  of  the  nobility 
of  women !  " 

Men  are  realizing  that  they  have  handed  themselves  the 
greatest  gold  brick  of  the  ages  when  they  set  up  a  graven 
image  of  their  own',  in  place  of  a  live  human  woman,  a  man's 
mate.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  voting  woman 
is  the  best  mother.  The  home  is  more  significant  to  her  be- 
cause she  is  a  citizen  training  citizens  for  the  mighty  future 
that  lies  before  us. 

Politicians  have  seen  the  light,  w^omen  have  seen  the 
light.  Through  organization  and  persistent  effort,  the  voter 
must  be  brought  to  see  the  light.  For  whether  suffrage  comes 
through  state  referendum  or  through  the  passage  of  the  fed- 
eral amendment  by  our  state  legislatures,  back  to  the  voter 
we  must  go.  A  man  said  the  other  day,  "  The  people  must 
decide."  No,  dear  sir,  only  when  we  have  votes  for  women 
can  we  use  the  whole-souled  expression  ''  back  to  the  peo- 
ple " — for  women  arc  people. 

And  the  Woman's  Hour  has  struck! 


AN  EPISODE 

Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell 

I  missed  her  Monday  morning  from  her  long  accustomed  place. 

The  girl  who  always  waited  on  me,  in  the  gloves,  is  gone. 
She  was  a  plain,  spare  creature,  with  a  quaint  and  friendly  face, 

And  I  was  feeling  foolishly  forlorn. 

I'd  never  realized  that  I  depended  on  her  so, — 

A  little  safety  station  in  my  winter's  hectic  speed. 
In  giddy  places,  suddenly,  I'd  call  my  car  and  go 

To  buy  a  pair  of  gloves  I  didn't  need. 

She  always  glowed  a  welcome,  for  her  counter  was  her  house. 

I  liked  my  chilly  fingers  in  the  warming  grasp  of  hers : 
She  seemed  so  brisk  and  vital  in  her  ugly  cotton  blouse, 

I  shivered  in  the  snugness  of  my  furs. 

The  way  she  spent  and.  spent  herself   (and  I  that  hoard  and  hide!) 
Made  clear  that  all  her  selling  would  be  giving  if  it  could, 

And  now  my  comfortable  old  maid,  a  fellow  salesman  sighed, 
"  Is  married,  and  has  gone  away  for  good !  " 

I  must  have  stared  a  little ;  she  had  seemed  a  spinster  born ; 

For,  lest  I  think  that  destiny  dealt  blindly  with  its  joys, 
Another  pertly  added  with  a  smile  of  pink  young  scorn — 

"  Married  a  lame  man  with  two  little  boys !  " 

To  leave  her  placid  tread-mill  for  a  thousand  teasing  cares ! 

I  closed  my  glove-girl  episode  and  went  upon  my  way, 
(For  what  indeed  had  she  to  do  with  my  remote  affairs?) 

She  followed  and  filled  up  my  empty  day. 

I  could  not  lose  the  visioning,  no  matter  where  I  went : 

Her   sales   are   done ;   she   gives   and   gives,   in   toilful,    rapt   delight     .     .     . 

With   little   feasts,  and   fairy-tales,   and  patches,   and   content. 
And   ginger-bread,   and   tuckings-in   at  night ! 

That  warm  and  thankful  weariness  of  hand  and  head  and  heart; 

The  tired  peace  of   evening  and  the  morning's   gallant   zest, — 
The  Martha's  cumbered  portion  which  is  still  the  better  part; 

The  glad  and  seeking  service  which  is  rest. 

Behind  a  blurring  window-pane  some  daffodils  looked  out 

And   blew   a   blast   of   golden   notes   that   pierced   me   through   and   through. 
Until  I  knew  with  certainty,  serene  and  done  with  doubt, 

The  beautiful,  mad  thing  that  I  must  do ! 

I^sent  away  the  limousine  and  stood  upon  my  feet, 
For  now  my  own  lean  leisure  seemed  a  mean  and  meagre  thing: 

There  was  a  gleam  in  puddles,  and  the  January  street 
Was  of  a  sudden  whimsical  with  spring. 
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COMPLETE  CHANGE  IN  MODERN 

WARFARE 

By  A  British  Army  Expert 

WHERE  armies  are  immense  and  the  territories  within  which 
they  must  operate  comparatively  restricted,  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  trench  warfare,  such  as  we  are  now  witnessing,  be- 
comes in  the  nature  of  things  extremely  probable  if  not  indeed  inevi- 
table. This  being  so,  it  is  obvious  that  a  striking  modification  in  old 
methods  of  warfare  becomes  unavoidable.  The  form  that  this  modifica- 
tion must  adopt  where  a  trench  system  is  continuous  has  been  proved 
by  the  present  war.  It  may  be  interesting  in  dealing  with  the  changes 
involved  to  consider  to  what  extent  they  depend  on  the  continuance  of 
trench  warfare,  pure  and  simple. 

Artillery  Displaces  Musketry 

The  changes  referred  to  may  be  summarized  very  briefly.  They 
may  be  grouped  under  four  heads. 

1.  Musketry  no  longer  plays  the  part  it  did  in  warfare.  Sniping  by 
picked  shots  has  assumed  a  greater  importance,  but  for  the  rank  and 
file  the  rifle  is  only  of  its  former  value  when  an  assault  has  to  be  met, 
and  in  this  case  the  range  is  so  short  that  nerve  and  coolness  are  more 
necessary  than  skilled  marksmanship. 

2.  Artillery  has  become  paramount. 

3.  The  science  of  bombing  and  mining  has  sprung  from  obscurity 
into  the  greatest  prominence. 

4.  For  the  use  of  cavalry  there  is  so  little  opportunity  that  the  most 
practical  policy  is  to  turn  it  temporarily  into  infantry. 

Artillery  almost  certainly  will  dominate  the  situation,  whatever  the 
form  of  fighting,  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  previous  war,  not  only 
because  invention  has  made  it  possible  to  throw  shells  of  greater  weight 
and  power  but  because  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  increase  the 
volume  of  fire  from  the  smaller  pieces  to  an  unexpected  extent.  Ad- 
vance across  any  considerable  stretch  of  open  country  must  hencefor- 
ward be  almost  impossible  against  what  has  become  known  as  *'  a 
hurricane  "  of  artiller}^  fire.  Both  in  control  of  direction  and  intensity, 
gunnery  has  so  advanced  that  on  the  one  hand  defence  is  dispropor- 
tionately strengthened  by  the  possession  of  powerful  artillery  and.  on 
the  other,  assault  is  almost  impossible  without  artillery  superiority.  The 
conclusion,  then,  is  obvious,  that  whether  trench  zvarfare  is  permanent 
or  temporary,  the  dominance  of  artillery  zcill  continue. 
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As  for  cavalry,  its  value  in  the  partially  open  warfare  that  may 
possibly  be  forthcoming  need  hardly  be  considered. 

So  much  for  the  mechanical  effect  of  invention  on  the  character 
of  modern  warfare.  The  moral  effect,  if  any,  of  altered  conditions  re- 
mains to  be  considered. 

Big  Guns  and  Discipline 

Discipline  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  backbone  of  military  or- 
ganization. It  is  the  first  essential  of  success.  But  discipline  itself  varies 
from  the  discipline  of  extreme  coercion  to  the  discipline  of  habit.  The 
discipline  of  coercion  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  desire  to  create  a 
military  machine  theoretically  and  scientifically  perfect  for  such  wars 
as  have  previously  been  experienced  in  Europe.  Its  rule  is  the  rule  of 
fear;  its  forms  of  compulsion  are  the  harshest  that  are  practicable. 
It  regards  the  common  soldier  as  something  for  mechanical  use  rather 
than  as  a  human  being.  Whether  he  is  willing  or  unzvilling,  brave  or 
a  coward,  is  immaterial ;  he  is  to  be  compelled  to  valor  by  system.  This 
creates  an  officer  class  which  is  encouraged  by  the  ruthless  exercise  of 
punishment,  against  even  the  slightest  infringement  of  its  own  dignity, 
to  impress  the  rank  and  file  with  a  sense  of  the  relentless  power  that 
is  over  them  and  to  reduce  it  to  servility  by  fear.  The  power  of  au- 
thority created  by  this  fierce  severity  is  of  undoubted  value  in 
battle.  Cowardice  is  largely  mastered  by  the  greater  fear  of  disobedi- 
ence. But  to  clinch  the  matter,  mass-formation  is  adopted  for  attack, 
and  the  unwilling,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  can  do  nothing  less  than  the 
willing.  This  is  the  discipline  of  coercion  in  its  extreme  form.  It  has 
its  advantages  but  quite  clearly  it  effectually  discourages  all  individual 
and  independent  action. 

What  has  been  termed  the  discipline  of  habit  is  far  different,  but 
rather  in  essence  than  in  theory.  Here  again  the  soldier  is  made  to  feel 
the  power  of  authority,  but  of  an  authority  less  mechanical  and  more 
human.  He  obeys  from  the  habit  of  obedience  rather  than  from  fear. 
Gradually  it  is  impressed  upon  him  that  everyone,  man  or  officer,  must 
equally  obey  his  superior  in  rank,  till  the  belief  in  that  necessity  becomes 
second  nature  to  him.  He  feels  that  in  one  respect  only  is  the  man  above 
him  certainly  and  necessarily  his  superior,  viz.,  in  his  right  to  claim 
absolute  obedience  where  military  duties  are  concerned.  Apart  from 
this,  the  superior  has  no  greater  rights  and  few  greater  privileges,  and 
when  off  parade,  though  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  recognized  and 
maintained,  there  is  more  of  an  equality  and  almost  a  friendly  relation 
between  officers  and  men.  While  campaigning,  the  officer  shares 
equally  in  the  hardships  of  his  men  and  claims  as  an  honor  more  than 
his  share  of  peril.  Under  this  system,  at  any  rate  in  its  ideal  form, 
men  have  for  their  officers  a  respect,  and  often  a  devotion,  which  are 
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in  no  way  related  to  fear.  Its  chief  practical  advantages  are  that  troops 
may  he  trusted  to  advance  under  fire  in  single  extended  lines;  that, 
feeHng  less  the  spur  of  compulsion,  the  men  act  more  humanly  and  are 
less  consciously  cog-wheels  in  a  machine;  and  that  the  independence 
of  action,  which  we  call  initiative,  is  made  possible  in  some  degree  for 
all  ranks. 

Let  the  following  facts  be  remembered,  (i)  The  intensity  of 
modern  artillery  fire  makes  mass-formations  uneconomic.  (2)  The 
great  spaces  covered,  the  immense  numbers  engaged,  and  the  vast  scope 
of  operations,  besides  other  considerations  applicable  particularly  to 
trench  warfare,  largely  deprive  the  higher  command  of  tactical  control 
when  an  attack  has  been  once  organized  and  launched.  Instances  have 
frequently  occurred  in  the  present  war  of  a  trench  taken  by  the  enemy 
being  cleared  and  retaken  by  the  prompt  and  independent  action  of  a 
mere  handful  of  bombers.  The  fighter,  then,  zvhose  action  is  not  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  coercive  system,  or  in  certain  circumstances 
even  on  the  receipt  of  definite  orders,  is  clearly  worth  more  under 
modern  conditions  than  the  man  zvho  has  been  trained  to  regard  him- 
self as  so  essentially  part  of  a  machine  that  he  has  come  to  rely  wholly 
on  that  machine  for  motive  power,  and  in  whom  habitual  fear  of  con- 
sequences naturally  creates  fear  of  independent  action. 

Methods  of  Training 

The  four  essential  points  in  training  for  modern  warfare  are :  ( i ) 
a  high  standard  of  discipline;  (2)  efficiency  in  musketry;  (3)  trench- 
digging  (especially  at  night)  ;  (4)  training  in  physical  endurance. 

The  British  soldier  is  kept  under  firm  discipline  by  appeals  to  reason 
and  common  sense :  but  in  his  training  there  is  a  desire  to  encourage  in- 
dividual intelligence.  German  military  discipline  is  so  rigorous  that  it 
turns  the  German  soldier  into  a  mere  automaton,  who  can  only  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  comrades;  and  when  he  gets  separated 
from  them  he  grows  bewildered,  and  becomes  liable  to  panic. 

Musketry  Training 

By  musketry  instruction,  we  mean  the  training  in  the  use  of  the 
rifle,  with  the  object  of  developing  the  self-reliance  and  individuality 
of  the  soldier  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  skill  and  precision. 

The  tactics  which  a  commander  will  employ  against  the  enemy 
with  whom  his  strategy  has  brought  him  into  contact,  largely  depend 
on  the  skill  and  training  of  the  fire  units  which  are  at  his  disposition. 
But,  however  skilfully  these  units  are  handled,  his  first  object  is  to 
obtain  superiority  of  fire,  and  it  is  then  that  the  methods  employed  in 
the  preliminary  training  of  his  men  are  proved  to  have  been  correct 
or  otherwise.    Fire  superiority  is  the  decisive  thing  in  war.    It  is  there- 
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fore  necessary  that  every  leader  should  see  that  the  fire  of  his  unit  is 
used  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  To  make  this  possible,  "  fire  con- 
trol "  and  **  fire  discipline  "  must  have  been  incessantly  practised  during 
the  period  of  preliminary  training. 

A  correct  course  in  musketry  instruction  should  have  the  following 
stages:  the  soldier  must  learn  the  parts  of  his  rifle;  he  must  learn 
how  to  clean  and  take  care  of  his  rifle,  to  preserve  its  accuracy  and 
life;  he  must  learn  how  to  press  the  trigger  properly,  without 
deflecting  the  correct  aim;  he  must  learn  how  to  aim  correctly, 
mastering  the  use  of  the  sights;  he  must  learn  how  to  fire  correctly, 
either  standing,  lying,  kneeling  or  sitting,  how  to  load  correctly, 
how  to  unload  correctly;  how  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  muscles 
that  come  into  play  when  handling  the  rifle;  how  to  judge  distance, 
and  how  to  practise  judging  it  for  correct  sighting;  after  the  above- 
described  elementary  training  has  been  gone  through  there  must  be 
a  series  of  tests  to  discover  whether  the  soldier  can  be  passed  as 
efficient  or  not;  he  must  have  instruction  and  practice  in  visual 
observation ;  he  must  have  practice  with  miniature  ammunition  on 
a  miniature  rifle-range;  he  must  practise  firing  the  full  charge  with 
an  ordinary  rifle  on  a  specially  constructed  30  yards'  range;  he  must 
practise  firing  with  the  full  charge  at  ranges  of  100  to  1,000  yards; 
he  must  be  instructed  and  practised  in  fire  direction,  fire  control,  and 
fire  discipline.* 

Unless  a  soldier  takes  care  of  his  rifle,  it  may  fail  him  in  his  hour 
of  need.  In  the  British  army  every  man  is  taught  to  know  his  own  rifle 
thoroughly,  for  no  two  weapons  shoot  exactly  the  same.  One  will 
shoot  perhaps  a  little  higher ;  another,  a  little  lower  at  the  same  range. 
Every  man  is  taken  individually  by  a  non-commissioned  officer  for 
practice  in  trigger-pressing,  and  every  means  is  tried  to  ensure  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  release  the  trigger  without  pulling  and  deflecting 
the  aim.  Infinite  pains  are  undergone  with  each  man  to  see  that  he  aims 
correctly,  that  he  understands  the  use  of  sights,  and  adjusts  them  ex- 
actly. He  is  also  shown  how  to  aim  at  an  object  in  motion,  and  how 
to  make  allowances  for  wind  and  weather.  He  is  shown  how  to  stand 
correctly,  so  that  the  weight  of  his  body  is  evenly  distributed  on  both 
feet,  and  practised  till  he  is  perfect.  He  is  instructed  in  the  methods  of 
loading  and  unloading  so  as  to  secure  safety,  both  for  himself  and  for 
his  comrades.  He  is  taught  how  to  lie  correctly,  so  as  to  insure  steadi- 
ness of  aim,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  movements.  All  this  is  practised 
till  the  man  carries  out  the  instructions  automatically. 


*  Editoeial  Note  :  These  comments  J)y  one  of  the  most  expert  field  officers 
in  the  world  should  dispose  forever  of  the  foolish  notion  of  "  a  million  citizen 
soldiers  springing  to  arms  over  night.'" 
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To  ensure  the  success  of  the  assault,  assuming  that  all  the  pre- 
liminary requirements  have  been  carried  out,  the  line  must  start  simul- 
taneously on  a  given  signal.  The  front  line  must  be  equipped  with 
hand-grenades  and  cutting  tools  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
obstacles.  It  may  also  be  necessary,  or  at  least  advisable,  to  carry 
means  for  crossing  the  obstacle  residue,  where  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  complete  its  destruction,  such  as  planks,  or  light  foot-bridges.  To 
carry  these  is  essential  where  trenches  have  to  be  crossed.  The  first 
line  in  places  may  be  entirely  destroyed :  it  must,  therefore,  be  followed 
up  at  a  short  interval  by  a  second  line  similarly  equipped.  A  third 
line  must  follow  to  nullify  the  effect  of  any  immediate  counter  attack, 
and  to  push  on  and  occupy  the  enemy's  second  line,  if  possible,  which 
will  probably  be  safer  from  counter  attacks  by  shell  fire.  Bombing 
squads  must  be  attached  to  each  assaulting  line.  Directly  the  trench  is 
entered,  they  must  be  told  off  to  three  separate  duties — bombing  oc- 
cupied dug-outs,  extending  the  lodgment  on  either  flank,  working  down 
communication  trenches.  Necessary  equipment  and  stores  must  be 
carried. 

Where  there  are  portions  of  the  same  trench  still  occupied  by 
the  enemy  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  turned  out  at  once.  This 
may  be  rapidly  done  by  an  expert  team  of  bombers  and  bayonet  men. 
The  team  advance  along  the  trench  until  stopped  by  coming  into  contact 
with  the  enemy.  The  position  of  the  enemy  is  located  and  bombs  are 
then  thrown  over  the  heads  of  the  bayonet  men,  and  the  next  traverse, 
into  that  portion  of  the  trench  occupied  by  the  enemy,  probably  round 
a  second  traverse.  The  moment  the  bombs  have  exploded  the  bayonet 
men  rush  in  and  dispose  of  the  enemy.  This  process  repeated  two  or 
three  times  will  generally  result  in  a  complete  rout  of  the  occupants  or 
else  their  surrender. 

German  Failure  Against  French  Tactics 

Verdun  has  shown  with  what  complete  assurance  we  can  rely  on 
checkmating  the  most  carefully  prepared  attacks.  The  Germans  attacked 
with  sixteen  and  a  half  battalions  and  one  pioneer  company.  The 
use  of  gas  had  been  intended,  but  as  the  w^ind  during  several  days  was 
unfavorable  and,  we  may  suspect,  because  of  the  recent  failure  of 
enemy  gas  attacks,  the  cylinders  were  removed  two  days  before  the 
assault.  For  a  fortnight  previously  the  French  front  and  the  countiy 
in  rear  were  heavily  bombarded.  On  the  day  of  the  attack,  the  in- 
tensive bombardment  of  the  trenches  to  be  assaulted  was  continued 
without  break  for  no  less  a  period  than  eight  hours.  According  to  an 
order,  found  subsequently  on  a  captured  officer,  the  attack  was  to  have 
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been  preceded  by  an  artillery  preparation  four  and  a  half  hours  in 
length,  with  two  breaks  of  ten  minutes,  one  after  the  bombardment 
had  lasted  one  and  a  half  hours  and  the  other  after  three  and  a  half 
hours.  These  arrangements  were  modified  when  it  was  decided  not  to 
use  gas,  and  the  artillery  preparation  actually  continued  without  in- 
terruption from  8.30  a.  m.  till  4.30  p.  m.  {i.e.,  till  nearly  dusk).  During 
this  bombardment,  the  French  front  line  trenches  had  virtually  been 
evacuated.  The  attack  was  made  at  4.30  p.  m.  by  five  battalions,  three 
more  being  kept  in  immediate  reserve.  The  formation  for  the  attack 
was  line  of  battalions,  three  companies  of  each  being  in  the  front  line 
and  one  in  support.  The  assault  was  made  by  companies  in  succes- 
sive waves.  During  the  bombardment  the  companies  which  were  to 
assault  were  in  the  first-line  trenches,  the  supporting  companies  in  the 
second-line  trenches.  In  the  actual  assault,  the  first  wave  was  headed 
by  several  pioneers,  a  few  paces  in  front,  each  carrying  four  or  five 
grenades.  Their  duty  was  to  cut  the  wire  and  clear  a  passage  for  the 
infantry.  The  wire  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  completely  destroyed 
by  the  artillery  bombardment  and  the  trenches  were  almost  filled  in. 
Machine  guns  were  carried  forward  to  the  new  position  as  soon  as  the 
last  wave  had  attacked.  The  guns  were  distributed  in  pairs  among 
the  companies  which  occupied  the  flanks  or  salients.  The  result  of  the 
attack  was  that  the  evacuated  French  front  line  was  occupied. 

On  the  following  day,  a  second  assault  extended  the  lodgment 
to  the  south.  This  attack,  made  to  complete  the  gains  of  the  previous 
day,  was  carried  out  by  three  fresh  battalions.  After  the  attack,  con- 
fused grenade  fighting  took  place  in  the  trenches  in  which  elements 
of  these  battalions  had  set  foot,  and  these  trenches  were  re-captured 
little  by  little  during  the  following  four  days.  During  this  period  and 
for  ten  days  subsequently,  intense  bombardment  by  the  French  artillery 
effectually  prevented  the  enemy  from  consolidating  his  new  positions, 
and  local  grenade  fighting  was  continuous.  On  the  sixteenth  day  after 
the  original  assault  the  French,  by  a  well-organized  attack,  retook  the 
whole  of  the  lost  ground  including  a  small  German  salient  to  the  south. . 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Germans  attacked  what  were  virtually 
empty  trenches  and  that  the  French  retook  full  trenches.  In  one  case 
exact  figures  were  obtained  from  the  papers  of  a  company,  the  whole 
of  which  was  either  killed  or  captured. 

Man  Power  in  the  Present  War 

In  many  respects  Germany,  well  prepared  and  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, foresaw  the  future  better  than  those  who  are  now  her  enemies. 
In  the  first  place,  she  foresaw  the  war  and  was  ready  for  it,  though  a 
curious  lack  of  foresight  prevented  her  from  perceiving  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  would  bring  it  about  must  drive  England  into  the 
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alliance  against  her.  In  the  next  place,  she  alone  amongst  the  com- 
batants foresaw  the  immense  influence  which  heavy  artillery  would 
have  on  modern  operations.  Her  early  successes,  therefore,  were  as 
well  assured  as  anything  problematical  can  be.  But  surprises  were  to 
follow  quickly,  and  her  unexpected  check  in  France  was  followed  by 
what  may  safely  be  described  as  the  chief  surprise  of  the  war.  The 
two  opposing  armies  in  the  West,  with  their  flanks  protected  by  the 
sea  and  neutral  mountains,  dug  themselves  in,  facing  each  other,  and 
there  they  have  remained  for  more  than  eighteen  months  without  ap- 
preciable movement. 

There  is  the  war  in  the  West  in  a  nutshell,  as  it  outwardly  appears, 
and  the  war  in  the  East  of  Europe  has  led  after  varying  vicissitudes  to 
a  very  similar  position.  Yet  in  reality  much  more  than  this  has  hap- 
pened, and  to  arrive  at  a  true  conception  of  the  present  situation  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  more  closely  the  effect  of  these  shackles  forged 
for  modern  warfare  by  modern  conditions.  Before  doing  so,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  express  surprise  that,  after  the  lessons  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  neither  side  should  have  foreseen  what  now  seems  to 
us  to  have  been  inevitable  from  the  first.  With  armies  of  such  colossal 
size,  operating  in  territories  comparatively  so  restricted,  it  appears  very 
obvious  that  what  has  happened  was  always  very  much  the  most 
likely  thing  to  happen.  But  wisdom  after  the  event  is  worthless,  and 
it  is  more  profitable  to  examine  things  as  they  are  with  a  view  to  the 
future. 

We  start,  then,  with  armies,  their  flanks  completely  protected,  so 
strongly  entrenched  that  neither  side  seems  able  to  pierce  the  op- 
posing line,  or  even  to  possess  any  likelihood  of  doing  so  until  it 
shall  achieve  a  preponderance  of  men  and  munitions  greater  than  has 
yet  been  seen  in  this  war  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  West  in  its  opening 
stages,  or  in  Eastern  Europe  during  a  few  months  of  last  year.  The 
result  is  that  the  normal  fighting,  apart  from  the  incessant  work  of 
artillery  and  trench  howitzers,  lias  become  almost  entirely  a  matter  of 
bombing  and  mining.  Trifling  advances  are  made  by  the  blowing  of 
mines  and  the  occupation  of  their  craters,  and  by  local  attacks  on 
trenches,  which  are  taken,  cleared,  defended,  and  often  retaken  by  the 
enemy,  all  largely  by  the  use  of  hand  grenades,  but  at  the  end  of  it 
nothing  of  military  significance  has  occurred  except  in  the  relative 
losses  of  the  tzvo  combatants.  The  losses  incurred  are  great  and  ab- 
solutely continuous,  since  the  artillery  work  on  both  sides  is  tremendous 
and  raids  on  local  attacks  are  frequent,  yet  no  gain  is  made  that  pos- 
sesses more  than  a  slight  tactical  and  purely  local  importance.  To  vary 
this  monotony  of  small  but  expensive  aggression,  each  side  indulges  at 
mtervals  in  attacks  on  a  more  ambitious  scale.  To  take  any  sector  of 
several  miles,  a  carefully  concealed  and  verv^  larg^e  concentration  of 
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troops  and  guns  must  be  effected.  With  each  side  served  by  great 
numbers  of  aeroplanes  the  concealment  of  troops  in  movement  is  far 
more  difficult  than  in  any  previous  war,  and  the  necessity  for  a  heavy 
preliminary  bombardment  of  the  sector  to  be  attacked  still  further 
complicates  the  problem.  Yet  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  and 
great  assaults  successfully  organized.  Hitherto,  they  have  resulted  in 
immense  loss  to  both  sides  with  no  appreciable  strategic  advantage  to 
either.  Whether  the  line  is  advanced  or  withdrawn  a  few  miles,  here 
or  there  is  hardly  of  military  significance,  but  beyond  all  doubt  the 
relative  losses  incurred  matter  exceedingly.  If  two  armies,  thus  en- 
trenched, are  equal  in  numbers,  and  lose  continuously  at  an  equal  rate, 
there  must  come  a  time  when  neither  has  enough  men  to  hold  the 
necessary  length  of  front.  The  only  alternative  is  if  one  army  sooner 
than  the  other  should  fail  to  possess  the  requisite  numbers.  Apply 
either  alternative  to  the  present  deadlock  and  a  decision  must  be  forced. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  the  position  being  as  stated,  the  war 
must  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  be  won  by  the  side  with  the  larger 
ultimate  reserves  of  men  and  resources.  This  statement  can  be  modi- 
fied in  only  one  way.  If  either  side  is  causing  wastage  to  the  other 
greatly  in  excess  of  its  own  wastage,  though  its  present  reserves  may  be 
less  it  may  yet  have  the  larger  balance  to  its  credit  in  the  future.  This 
naturally  leads  us  to  ask  if  there  is  any  evidence  that  either  side  is 
losing  disproportionately.  Official  casualty  lists,  even  where  they  are 
issued,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  sure  guide,  but  much  study  of  these  has 
been  made  by  neutral  experts.  Their  conclusions  vary  but  do  not  sug- 
gest any  marked  disproportion  in  the  losses  of  the  two  combatants. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  the  moment,  that  the  losses  are  approximately 
equal  and  that  they  will  continue  to  be  so.  If  this  is  the  case  the  tdti- 
mate  issue  of  the  war  can  hardly  be  in  doubt,  for,  unquestionably,  the 
reserves  of  men  in  the  Allied  Countries  heavily  outweigh  the  reserves 
of  men  possessed  by  the  Central  Powers,  while  the  wealth  of  the  Allies 
and  their  control  of  the  seas  secure  for  them  an  abiding  and  increasing, 
advantage  in  resources.  But  are  the  losses  equals  And  is  future 
wastage  likely  to  balance  on  the  two  sides  of  the  account?  If  unequal, 
on  which  side  is  the  excess  ?  Surely  we  have  only  to  look  at  what  we 
know  of  the  character  of  the  fighting  and  certain  facts  are  clear.  No- 
body can  deny  that  the  Germans  have  waged  this  war  with  great  vigor, 
but  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  this  vigor  has  expressed  itself  in  a 
prodigal  disregard  of  losses.  While  they  still  possessed  unquestioned 
superiority  in  men  and  munitions,  they  gained  advantages  in  Eastern 
Europe,  but  at  an  excessive  cost  of  life.  They  have  spent  their  capital 
in  men,  and  still  spend  it,  with  a  gambler's  courage;  but  this  expendi- 
ture was  meant  to  be  the  price  of  a  success  much  greater  than  they 
have  been  able  to  buy.    That  this  has  been  so  is  a  hard  fact  written  al- 
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ready  by  history,  and  that  it  was  bound  to  be  so  was  foretold  by 
German  military  theories.  All  military  text  hooks  worship  the  offen- 
sive, but  in  no  country  has  the  offensive  been  put  on  a  pedestal,  as  a 
veritable  idol,  so  much  as  in  Germany.  If  in  addition  to  this  we  re- 
member that  Germany  has  remained  wedded  to  her  theory  of  the  neces- 
sity of  massed  formations  for  attack,  and  has  for  the  most  part  car- 
ried out  that  theory  to  the  letter,  we  are  forced  to  an  inevitable  conclu- 
sion, viz.,  that  whatever  the  war,  or  whatever  the  character  of  the 
fighting,  she  must  either  win  outright  by  the  purchase  of  complete  suc- 
cess at  heavy  cost,  or  fail  outright  owing  to  the  ruin  caused  by  an  un- 
economic expenditure.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  among 
the  nations  opposed  to  Germany  the  opinions  of  all  military  critics 
should  not  only  coincide  but  be  held  by  them  with  such  deep  conviction. 
They  amount  to  this.  //  the  war  is  waged  to  its  bitter  end,  the  ulti- 
mate defeat  of  the  German  alliance,  owing  to  the  mere  fact  of  wastage, 
is  as  certain  as  any  problem  of  Euclid. 

The  Fights  in  the  Air 

The  German  despatches  make  much  of  the  "  victories  ''  of  the 
falling  of  British  machines  in  German  territory;  but  we  have  more 
right  to  boast  these  things  than  they,  since  they  are  the  proof  of  our 
airmen's  daring,  of  the  constant  flights  made  beyond  the  enemy  lines. 
We  are  so  prone  to  talk  loudly  about  our  own  weaknesses,  and  there 
was,  only  a  few  months  ago,  such  an  outcry  about  the  "  invincible 
Fokkers  "  that  it  will  probably  surprise  many  if  they  will  take  the 
trouble  to  search  through  the  records  and  make  a  count  of  wins  and 
losses  in  the  air.  Here  is  the  tally  for  one  recent  month:  Of  76 
machines  brought  down  there  were  48  German  and  28  ours.  Eleven 
of  the  48  German  were  accounted  for  by  British  flying  men  and 
amongst  these  were  several  of  the  so-called  *'  invincible  "  Fokkers. 
Altogether  the  despatches  prove  to  the  careful  reader  that,  despite 
the  British  outcries  that  the  British  have  never  lost  the  real  supremacy 
of  the  air  on  the  Western  front,  the  supremacy  that  counts,  the  mili- 
tary supremacy  that  has  constantly  allowed  British  raids  of  important 
railroads,  aerodromes,  supply  points  and  depots  deep  within  the  enemy 
territory  to  patrol  the  enemy  lines,  "  spotting  "  for  the  artiller}-,  recon- 
noitering  and  observing  troop  and  transport  movements.  The  de- 
spatches show  losses  of  machines  and  men  certainly,  but  not  of 
supremacy ;  and  latterly,  in  the  losses  of  machines,  even  despite  the 
many  more  flghts  and  more  risky  flights  the  British  undertake,  the 
balance  has  come  to  be  in  the  Allies'  favor. 

Night  Raids 

The  despatches  for  months  past  have  made  frequent  mention  of 
a  phase  of  trench  warfare  in  which  the  British  have  become  particu- 
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larly  active  and  peculiarly  successful,  a  phase  which  has  almost  escaped 
attention  because  the  despatches  as  usual  refer  to  it  only  in  the  briefest 
of  military  language.  Here  is  a  typical  extract :  "  Last  night  south- 
east of  Armentieres  a  small  party  of  our  troops  seized  a  portion  of 
the  German  front  line  and  inflicted  several  casualties.  After  fulfilling 
their  mission  the  party  withdrew."  That  in  slightly  different  wording 
is  the  description  you  may  read  so  often  of  a  new  fashion  in  trench 
fighting,  of  systematic  little  night  raids  and  rushes  on  trench  and  out- 
post. The  **  mission  "  of  the  raiding  party  is  not  to  capture  or  hold 
any  portion  of  the  raided  trench ;  it  is  merely  to  inflict  a  maximum  of 
local  damage  with  a  minimum  of  loss.  The  raiders  creep  out  in  the 
darkness  across  the  neutral  ground,  rush  the  wire,  shoot  down  the 
sentries  and,  before  the  startled  sleepers  can  properly  waken,  leap 
down  into  the  trench,  shooting  and  stabbing  its  occupants,  hurling 
bombs  down  into  the  crowded  dug-outs,  dynamiting  or  destroying 
machine  guns  or  trench  mortars.  Then,  before  the  adjacent  trenches 
can  muster  any  adequate  force  or  organize  any  counter  attack,  the 
raiders  scramble  out  and  run  back  to  their  own  lines,  sometimes 
hustling  a  few  prisoners  with  them,  sometimes  dragging  a  captured 
machine  gun,  always  bearing  back  in  triumph  a  collection  of 
"  souvenirs  " — German  helmets  and  rifles,  bayonets  and  bandoliers  and 
water  bottles  and  odds  and  ends  of  equipment.  Now  and  again  the 
despatches  grow  discursive  and  mention  the  number  of  dug-outs  blown 
in,  the  prisoners  taken,  the  machine  guns  destroyed;  but  usually  they 
confine  themselves  to  the  bare  mention  of  **  last  night  a  raid  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out "  or  "  a  party  temporarily  occupied  a  portion  of 
enemy  trench." 

Mining  Activity 

There  is  yet  another  side  of  trench  warfare  on  the  British  front 
which  is  most  inadequately  described  by  the  official  despatches,  and 
which  for  months  past  has  been  pushed  with  a  vigor  and  determination 
faintly  reflected  in  the  communiques.  A  reference  to  "  considerable 
mining  activity  "  on  this,  that  or  the  next  portion  of  front  is  sum- 
marizing in  a  score  of  words  the  toil  of  weeks  or  months;  the  bare 
statement  that  "  we  successfully  exploded  a  mine  "  might  be  expanded 
into  many  newspaper  columns  describing  the  dangerous  and  trying 
labor  of  the  engineers,  the  destruction  wrought  upon  some  portion  of 
a  trench,  or  strong  point  of  the  enemy  lines,  the  killing  and  wounding 
of  many  men.  There  is,  too,  usually  a  good  deal  more  behind  such 
a  brief  message  than  a  mere  blowing  up  of  a  portion  of  the  enemy 
defences.  If  from  any  vantage  point  in  our  lines  one  could  witness  a 
mine  explosion  it  would  be  seen  as  a  close-packed  drama  of  action. 
The  swift  development  of  a  methodical  killing  match  follows  close  on 
the  deep  boom  of  the  explosion,  the  upspringing  cloud  of  thick,  black, 
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choking  smoke  and  dust  that  hangs  sullenly  and  disperses  reluctantly 
over  the  destruction  zone.  Always  there  are  scores  upon  scores  of 
guns,  waiting  loaded  and  laid  with  mathematical  precision  upon  the 
marked-down  spot.  The  springing  of  the  mine  is  the  signal  to  the 
waiting  artillery  and  instantly  a  rain  of  shrapnel,  a  storm  of  high 
explosives  begins  to  beat  down  upon  and  around  the  area  shattered 
by  the  bursting  mine.  The  infantry  in  the  adjacent  trenches  are  also 
waiting,  lined  along  their  parapets  with  machine  gun  and  rifle  and 
grenade,  and  the  hail  of  their  fire  pours  and  patters  upon  the  wrecked 
trenches,  sweeps  the  neighboring  area,  cuts  down  alike  the  flying  sur- 
vivors of  the  destroyed  trench  and  the  supports,  who  are  pushed  up 
to  hold  or  defend  the  newly  formed  mine-crater.  Often  the  explosion 
is  followed  within  a  few  minutes  by  the  rush  of  our  infantry,  the 
seizing  of  the  crater,  a  bitterly  fought  defence  with  rifle  and  bomb 
and  bayonet  of  the  newly  acquired  ground. 

The  Verdun  Fight 

The  Germans  succeeded  in  massing  for  the  attack  men  and  guns — 
especially  guns — far  in  excess  of  what  the  French  had  anticipated  or 
indeed  thought  possible.  An  assault  of  enormous  strength  and  incred- 
ible fury  was  launched  after  an  artillery  preparation  which  the  Ger- 
mans might  well  and  reasonably  have  anticipated  would  paralyze, 
break  down,  and  smash  through  the  most  stubborn  defence.  The  first 
days  saw  wave  after  wave,  column  after  column,  mass  after  mass  of 
troops  hurled  with  furious  and  desperate  determination  against  the 
outer  lines,  saw  deluge  after  deluge  of  light  and  heavy  shells  poured  on 
the  forts  and  trenches.  The  first  lines  gave  and  the  defence  was  forced 
to  withdraw  a  step.  But  it  did  not  give  without  a  struggle  so  fiercely 
maintained  that  it  gained  what  was  more  precious  than  ground,  more 
precious  than  guns,  more  precious  even  than  lives — it  gained  time. 
Trench  after  trench  might  fall  between  the  taking  of  one  and  the 
taking  of  another,  fresh  troops  were  pouring  in  for  the  defence  of  the 
next  line,  more  guns  were  hurrying  into  position,  more  shells  were 
being  rushed  up  to  combat  the  German  fire,  to  devastate  the  new 
assaulting  masses.  The  Germans  undoubtedly  pinned  their  hope  on 
overwhelming  the  defence  by  that  first  devastating  artiUery  prepara- 
tion, those  first  torrents  of  assaulting  infantry.  The  French,  to  their 
undying  glory,  withstood  that  first  attack,  gave  ground  slightly,  it  is 
true,  but  never  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  jeopardize  the  final  success  of 
their  defence.  But  they  must  have  been  hard  pressed,  must  have  felt 
when  those  first  lines  went,  when  Douamont  was  a  raging  cauldron 
of  bursting  shells,  with  the  flames  of  infantry  assault  licking  closer 
and  closer,  that  for  the  moment  affairs  looked  black;  must  at  least  have 
knoivn  that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  bring  more  men  and 
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guns  to  maintain  the  defence.  But  to  bring  these  from  the  nearest 
available  sectors  might  have  been  dangerously  weakening  those  sectors, 
might  indeed  have  been  playing  some  game  upon  which  the  Germans 
had  exactly  calculated,  might  have  left  vulnerable  some  other  point 
that  had  been  weakened  to  strengthen  Verdun.  The  difficulty  was 
solved  rapidly  and  effectively  by  the  British  taking  over  the  Souchy- 
Carency- Arras  line  and  leaving  the  French  forces  from  there  to  fling 
their  weight  into  the  Verdun  battle. 

The  names  starred  along  this  new  sector  are  names  which  are  already 
historical.  Bare  mention  of  the  labyrinth  recalls  the  ferocious  fighting 
-which  took  place  there  a  year  ago,  when  the  French  bombed  and 
bayonetted  their  way  yard  by  yard  and  step  by  step  through  the  maze 
of  trenches,  dug-outs,  and  redoubts  which  made  the  place  apparently 
impregnable.  Here  and  at  Souchy  and  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  has 
occurred  some  of  the  most  determined,  the  most  costly  in  lives,  the 
fiercest  fighting  that  the  war  has  seen.  The  bombardment  of  Arras 
means  more  loss  to  us  than  the  bombardment  of  Ypres.  'But  our 
troops  on  the  Arras  sector  have  found  there  another  Ypres,  another 
ruin  of  rent  stone  and  scattered  brick,  tumbled  heaps  of  masonry  and 
tottering  fragments  of  wall,  shell  pocked  and  cratered  roads,  a  City  of 
Death,  only  second,  if  indeed  second,  in  color  and  destruction  to  Ypres 
itself.  The  battered  wreck  of  Arras  is  a  grim  monument  to  French 
valor,  a  monument  the  defence  of  which  they  may  well  be  sure  they 
have  handed  over  to  a  keeping  as  safe  as  their  own. 

Step  after  step  and  stride  by  stride  the  British  line  has  extended 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Its  growing  has  been  a  symbol  of  the 
new  power  to  which  as  a  military  nation  we  have  grown,  slowly  per- 
haps by  the  reckoning  of  the  impatient  ones,  but  steadily  and  latterly 
with  increasing  speed.  Now  where  once  our  line  was  measured  in  miles 
it  is  measured  in  scores  of  miles ;  now  where  once  even  our  small  share 
was  held  only  by  the  desperate  valor  of  a  dangerously  weak,  thin  line, 
we  hold  it  firmly  and  indisputably  with  constant  relays  of  fresh  troops, 
with  the  backing  of  a  huge  reserve. 
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Continued  from  Last  Month 

Part  III 

AUGUST  28 — Every  stone  today  seems  to  wear  a  lizard. 
Big  ones,  little  ones,  gray  ones,  nearly  black  ones,  fat 
ones,  slim  ones,  ones  wearing  a  Queen  Anne  ruff  of 
their  coming-off  skins, — they  sprawl  in  the  sun,  all  of  a  sud- 
den to  dart  in  short,  quick  runs  after  a  meal  that  has  flown 
or  crawled  into  sight.  Two  six-inch  dark  ones  have  been 
doing  a  double  stunt  on  my  hammock  post,  an  exercise  very 
like  one  the  girls  do  on  gymnasium  mats.  Facing  each  other, 
flat  and  at  length,  they  began  rhythmically  to  straighten 
their  forearms  and  lift  up  their  thoraxes,  up,  down,  up,  down, 
while  I  waited.  All  to  no  purpose  that  I  could  discover,  for 
presently  they  stopped  and  darted  away.  Life  as  they  take 
it  seems  filled  with  serenity  that  shows  in  their  placid  faces. 
The  family  beauty  is,  strangely  enough,  and  not  like  the  girls 
in  the  gymnasium,  the  really  shy  one.  Three  times  only  have 
I  seen  her.  Once,  by  the  path,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  slim 
twist  of  bluest  sky  blue  that  flashed  out  of  sight.  I  poked 
about,  but  saw  it  no  more,  and  thought  it  a  tiny  snake  with 
the  swiftness  of  lightning.  Later,  though,  under  a  stone  I 
uncovered  another.  This  time  I  saw  that  it  was  a  gray  and 
tan  lizard  with  a  long  slim  tail  of  beautiful  blue.  I  gave  it 
a  panic  by  uncovering  it  as  fast  as  it  found  shelter,  until  I 
saw  it  quite  thoroughly.  It  is  uncommonly  swift  and  lithe 
and  long  and  lovely. 

There  is  talk  of  a  car-line  extension.  The  few  tenants 
of  the  valley  are  beginning  to  wag  their  heads  and  put  high 
values  on  their  acres,  which,  with  most  of  us,  is  all  we  do  put. 
Surveyors  have  sticks  with  little  white  rags  fluttering  in 
many  places.  I  am  doubtful,  however,  whether  anything  will 
come  of  it  this  decade,  as  they  tell  me  there  is  perennial  talk 
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of  this  sort  that  so  far  has  come  to  nothing.  I  shall  not  be 
sorry  either,  as  the  remoteness  of  the  place,  in  spite  of  its 
accessibility,  is  one  chief  reason  why  so  few  have  come  out 
to  live  and  transform  it. 

August  30 — I  must  return  to  town.  I  am  needed.  I 
can't  bear  to  give  up  this  freedom  and  the  close  holy  com- 
munion with  outdoors,  even  though  I  have  reminded  myself 
constantly  that  this  can  be  only  a  place  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. I  wanted  at  least  to  stay  through  the  winter,  but  it 
can't  very  well  be.  For  several  reasons  I  shall  take  up  my 
work  again  next  week.  I  am  happy,  too,  for  teaching  has 
become  to  be  an  office  full  of  fine  possibilities, — the  finest. 
I  love  young  people  with  their  bright-eyed  look  on  life.  My 
wish  is  to  serve  them  and  by  so  doing  help  them  to  service. 

End  of  August — A  season  of  suspense,  a  time  of  waver- 
ings. Heat  lines  dance  above  the  hot  sands.  Rain  seldom 
comes  till  late  September,  then  not  a  satisfying  downpour, 
only  a  heavy  promissory  shower  or  two.  So  this  is  the 
season  of  suspense,  of  waiting  for  that  which  will  stir  again 
to  activity  and  new  life.  Animation  is  at  a  discount,  flowers 
have  disappeared, — all  but  the  hardy  yellows,  the  light  bright 
ones  on  high  gray  stems  that  wave  and  wave  in  the  heat 
ripples.  The  sturdy  tomato  patch  is  green  and  growing  and 
intent  on  production. 

Tomorrow  I  go  away  from  it  all.  Turning  the  key  is 
hard.  In  a  few  days,  however,  I  shall  come  back,  I  promise 
myself,  and  even  after  school  begins  I  hope  to  run  here  for 
occasional  Saturdays. 

September  4 — The  happiness  of  coming  back  to  the  val- 
ley !  I  slipped  away  this  afternoon  after  several  days  of  mak- 
ing ready  for  the  hundreds  who  come  to  us  in  another  week 
with  hope  in  their  eyes  and  love  of  life  in  their  hearts,  to 
open  up  my  tiny  house,  and  find  everything  neat  and  wel- 
coming. The  thousand  glad  voices  of  the  night  are  singing 
their  never-finished  song,  the  air  comes  softly  in  at  the  win- 
dow. It  is  good  to  be  here.  I  can  hardly  wait  for  daylight 
to  show  me  the  lovely  world,  and  also  the  tomato  patch. 
Sleep  is  the  quickest  means,  so  to  bed  I  go  at  once. 
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November  i6 — My  house  of  cards  is  fallen!  Such  a 
pitiful  forlorn  wreck  as  it  is.  Two  days  ago  the  neighbor 
boy  telephoned,  "  The  roof  is  blown  clean  off."  The  next 
mail  brought  a  letter  from  the  baby's  father,  telling  of  the 
catastrophe  and  that  he  had  taken  care  of  my  possessions  as 
well  as  he  could,  had  covered  the  perishable  ones  with  a  piece 
of  canvas  and  a  rubber  camping  blanket  I  had  there.  Also 
asked  me  to  stay  all  night  with  them  if  I  came  out. 

As  early  as  possible  on  Friday  I  came  by  car  and  stage. 
Though  only  a  little  after  six,  day  was  quite  gone  when  I 
reached  the  eucalyptus  grove.  The  moon  in  its  first  quar- 
ter was  swept  clean  and  wonderfully  bright  by  wispish  winds 
that  were  dancing  and  flinging  themselves  all  about  the  val- 
ley. So  great  a  change  within  the  week  seemed  hardly  pos- 
sible. A  broken  twisted  wreck  it  looks,  my  once  snug  brown 
house.  The  walls  stand,  but  they  lean  drunkenly  out  of 
plumb.  The  neighbors  had  put  braces  against  the  doors  and 
windows  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  them 
shut  and  holding  up  the  rest  of  the  house — all  but  one  win- 
dow with  a  broken  pane.  It  flapped  with  disconsolate  noises 
as  the  winds  flirted  mischievously  against  it  and  away.  To 
the  north  of  the  house,  quite  unbroken,  with  its  inner  side 
to  the  sky,  rested  one  half  of  the  roof.  The  three  sections 
were  not  even  torn  apart.  The  wind  had  sailed  it  as  gently 
to  the  earth  as  ever  an  airship  sails  from  the  sky.  Back  of 
the  house  in  the  garden  lay  one  section  of  the  other  half,  one 
corner  splintered  where  it  had  struck  too  soon,  and  to  the 
south  lay  the  other  two  sections  still  joined  together  and  with 
but  few  breaks. 

I  took  down  a  brace,  pushed  open  the  door,  and  stepped 
in.  Piled  in  an  indiscriminate  heap  in  the  center  of  the  floor, 
chairs,  dishes,  cooking  utensils,  clothes,  tables,  covered  by 
the  canvas — my  bath  room — all  deep,  deep  in  dust.  The 
moonlight  filtered  sharp  and  bright  through  the  thin  ceiling 
that  still  was  up,  streamed  through  the  windows  and  the  un- 
ceiled  kitchen.  The  rafters  stuck  by  one  end  at  awkward 
angles  that  were  doubled  by  their  black  shadows.  As  I  stood 
surveying  ruefully  my  ruin,  the  wind  stopped  in,  snatched  a 
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handful  of  dust,  threw  it  in  my  eyes,  and  then  whirled  off, 
laughing  shrilly  about  the  corners  to  think  about  the  trick 
it  had  played  me.  I  groped  to  see  where  things  might  be.  It 
was  strange,  dirty,  desolate.  I  sat  on  a  corner  of  the  sofa 
that  struck  from  under  the  canvas  and  wondered  whether 
it  would  entirely  fall  about  my  ears  if  I  slept  within  it.  I 
walked  outside  and  pushed  hard  at  all  angles  to  test  it. 
Awryj  but  firm.  I  came  in  and  tried  to  take  down  the  part 
of  the  ceiling  over  the  bed.  Firm,  too.  I  pulled  down  another 
section  that  was  half  falling,  twisted  a  rafter  or  two  so  they 
could  not  brain  me  as  I  slept,  and  opened  the  bed.  It  groaned 
a  protest  but  stood  right  enough  on  its  legs,  so  I  shook  off 
the  dust  and  crept  in.  The  moonlight  was  so  brilliant  that  for 
a  time  it  kept  me  awake.  I  lay  and  listened  to  the  mischievous 
plotting  winds.  They  whispered  and  muttered  together 
round  about  outside,  crept  through  the  thousand  openings  to 
flap  loose  edges,  and  then  scurry  off,  hiding  themselves  in 
cloudlets  of  dust.  A  creaking  threat  awakened  me.  The  little 
shack  seemed  shivering  in  anticipation  of  a  new  attack.  Out- 
side the  winds  were  whistling  a  shrill  call  to  their  mountain 
brothers.  As  I  wondered  whether  to  lie  still,  the  big  ones  an- 
swered. Pell-mell  they  rushed  down  till  they  dashed  head- 
long against  the  remnant  of  a  house.  The  thin  walls  groaned 
but  resisted.  A  rafter  twisted  loose  and  fell  with  a  crash. 
A  broken  window  pane  went  to  the  ground  in  numberless 
noisy  pieces.  The  big  winds  and  the  little  winds  wrenched 
and  tore  and  shrilled  and  shrieked.  I  feared  that  presently 
I  should  lie  flattened  out  like  the  knave  of  spades  with  the 
house  of  cards  all  upon  me.  I  dressed  enough  and  stepped 
out  into  a  lovely  world  of  still  white  splendor.  I  walked  about 
under  the  sky,  spying  to  see  where  the  winds  had  hidden. 
Sometimes  a  tree  bent  suddenly  or  a  sage  stalk  waved  and  I 
knew  they  lurked  near.  I  sat  upon  the  step.  The  winds 
blew  back  my  coat  and  chilled  me,  crept  under  my  collar  and 
made  mc  uncomfortable  and  forlorn. 

Two  cotton  tails  frisked  out  into  the  open  to  play  like 
kittens.  All  suddenly  taking  fright  at  nothing,  they  fled  to 
the  brush,  their  tails,  snowy  w^hite,  marking  their  long  leaps 
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to  cover.  Had  I,  like  the  silly  rabbits,  taken  fright  at  noth- 
ing? I  went  back  to  bed,  and  in  spite  of  the  winds  at  their 
pranks,  slept  warm  and  well  between  awakening  noises  till 
a  rosy  gold  sky  announced  the  day. 

The  bright  sun  was  pitiless  in  pointing  out  the  ruin.  It 
looked  hopeless.  Only  one  thing  was  certain.  I  must  pack 
together  in  a  better  way  my  chattels.  Kind  neighbor  came 
over  and  offered  a  corner  of  his  barn  for  storage.  He  looked 
keenly  at  what  yet  stood,  but  offered  no  suggestions,  only 
the  loan  of  his  barn.  Linens,  books,  and  bedding  are  now 
snugged  away,  chairs  and  non-perishable  goods  huddle  under 
the  rain-proof  blankets.  My  well-stocked  kitchen  cupboard  is 
nailed  shut  as  are  the  doors  and  windows.  The  props  still 
are  engaged.  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  shall  spend  to- 
night with  the  neighbors  and  decide  tomorrow.  The  day  was 
all  too  short  for  the  many  things  that  were  to  be  done. 

November  17 — The  tomato  field.  Brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful it  lies  under  the  crisp  November  sky.  A  thousand  toma- 
toes seem  spread  upon  the  ground.  And  the  thrifty  weedy 
stalks.  They  suffered.  Twisted  and  beaten  against  the 
ground,  their  branches  broken,  leaves  dry  and  dusty,  fruit 
more  than  half  fallen,  they  too  look  sorry  that  something 
happened.  I  shall  turn  the  water  through  them  1:0  see 
whether  they  will  gratefully  revive.  Meanwhile,  I  have  a 
large  and  a  small  market  basket  of  assorted  beauties  to  take 
home.  It  weighs  a  ton.  My  arms  will  surely  grow  an  inch 
each  before  I  manage  to  get  them  to  mother.  But  it  must 
be  done. 

I  have  run  about  the  country-side  till  I  found  a  car- 
penter, for  I  decided  to  set  my  once  cosy  house  of  cards  to- 
gether again.  He  came  over  to  see  and  decide,  followed  by 
a  new  wife  all  in  pale  pink,  even  to  a  fluttering  length  of 
pink  chiffon  about  a  hand-pinked  face.  They  are  not  young 
at  all,  but  she  is  palpably  enjoying  the  role  of  bride,  ^^lly 
not?  It  is  a  new  part,  her  first  starring  in  a  romance.  He 
thinks  more  nails  and  a  few  braces  will  roof  me  securely.  He 
will  do  it  tomorrow.  They  bought  two  dish  pans  full  of  to- 
matoes.   I  almost  committed  an  error.    I  almost  forget  to  sell 
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the  fruit  of  my  season's  toil.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  say, 
''  Help  yourselves  to  as  many  as  you  wish,"  it  occurred  to 
me  that  here  were  customers.  So  with  every  discomfort  to 
myself — I  felt  inhospitable  and  grasping — but  every  seem- 
ing from  them  that  it  was  fair  and  more  than  right,  I  ex- 
tracted fifty  cents  for  any  amount  they  chose  to  take. 

So  far  but  little  rain  has  fallen.  The  signs  of  green 
that  were  showing  are  disappearing  for  want  of  more  rain. 

November  30 — Fallen  again.  Those  chuckling  winds 
meant  mischief.  The  carpenter  man  crawled  about  and  put 
in  seven  dollars  worth  of  nails  and  time.  I  made  a  flying 
trip  out  to  see,  approve,  and  pay.  He  told  me — what  I 
already  knew — that  the  material  was  very  thin  and  dry,  but 
that  he  had  put  so  many  nails  into  it  that  it  could  hardly 
blow  off  again.  Little  he  knew  about  it.  Today  it  lies  scat- 
tered in  six  sections  and  six  directions,  two  sections  fully 
three  hundred  feet  away  in  the  high  brush,  one  leaning  dis- 
consolately on  a  garden  post,  another  one  hundred  feet  out 
toward  the  road,  and  the  other  two  in  fragments.  The  house 
is  twisted  all  out  of  shape.  Workmen  who  are  laying  a  water 
main  have  rifled  my  cupboard.  Tools  and  other  things  easy 
to  walk  away  with  have  been  taken.  The  place  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  deserted  for  years.  I  am  discouraged  this 
time  and  have  packed  everything  as  securely  as  possible  so 
they  can  be  left  till  I  can  once  more  decide  what  to  do. 

The  water  main  goes  to  the  threatened  town.  A  new 
pumping  plant  and  well  are  at  work  and  show  plenty  of 
water,  which  assures  the  town.  Sad,  sad  is  the  good  fortune 
of  finding  water  in  quantities  to  us  sentimentalists,  for  lack 
of  water  has  been  the  only  reason  why  the  valley  was  left 
in  forgotten  loveliness  of  sage  and  chapparal. 

Tomatoes  spoil  upon  the  ground.  Again  I  am  bearing 
home  so  many  that  I  can  carry  but  one  basket  at  a  time  to 
the  stage  corner  and  then  go  back  for  the  other.  It  will  be 
dark  when  I  reach  town,  so  no  one  may  see  my  folly  and 
mother  may  again  smile  over  the  beaut)^  of  my  farm-stuff. 

December  6 — A  flying  trip  out  for  another  basket  of 
tomatoes.    I  have  cut  them  of¥  most  carefully,  leaving  a  short 
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star-ringed  stem  on  each.  They  are  to  be  matched  in  size, 
packed  in  small  baskets  the  shape  of  common  market  baskets, 
and  sent  to  the  far  east  as  Christmas  offerings  to  sno wed-up 
friends.  Just  the  thought  again  makes  the  farm  a  profitable 
one.  How  many  kinds  and  times  of  profit  it  has  yielded 
so  far. 

Poor  little  dirty  forlorn  wreck  of  a  house.  It  has  rained 
hard  and  the  wetness  is  warping  the  ceiling  and  has  rusted 
the  stove. 

December  22 — More  and  more  tomatoes  for  Christmas 
gifts.  All  my  friends  are  receiving  extra  select  Christmas 
colored  tomatoes,  the  result  of  my  summer's  fancy  work. 

January — The  heavy  frost  that  has  brought  smudge- 
pots  to  Southern  California  has  finished  ofT  my  tomato  ven- 
ture. The  field  lies  all  shriveled  and  black,  with  one  or  two 
tomatoes  that  linger  alone,  frost-bitten  and  fading.  The 
morning  after  the  heavy  freeze,  my  neighbor  opened  the 
spigots,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  pipe  lying  on  the  surface 
all  the  way  is  burst  in  a  dozen  places.  It  is  still  very  cold  by 
night,  though  the  sun  glitters  bright  l)y  day.  The  gray- 
green  sage  leaves  are  flushed  with  pink,  bright  green  has 
begun  to  creep  over  the  folds  of  the  high  places  since  the 
rains.  ^'"^ 

I  stood  in  the  center  of  my  dead  field  and  ran  over  in 
mind  the  course  of  my  tomato  venture.  Had  it  paid?  In  a 
thousand  ways.     In  money?    This  is  my  accounting: 

To  plowing $5-00 

To  irrigation  hose 10.00 

To  tomato  plants,  1,000 2.00 

To  tomato  seeds 70 

To  express  and  cartage 50 

$19.10 

By  first  crop,  23  lbs.  at  5c $1.15 

By  second  crop  75  lbs.  at  3i^c 2.62 

By  two  dishpansful 50 

$4.27 
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By  Christmas  quantities,  value  not  estimated. 

By  numerous  outdoor  goods,  value  not  yet  determined. 

Balance  to  date,  not  possible  of  reckoning. 

As  I  walked  slowly  to  my  house,  I  looked  over  and  be- 
yond it  to  the  green-blue  hills,  back  to  the  eucalyptus  trees 
and  their  background  of  gray-blue  mountains,  up  and  down 
the  wilderness  in  the  valley  of  color.  Shall  I  try  to  sell  off 
the  fragments  of  my  house  of  cards  ?  Shall  I  build  a  newer, 
stronger  house?  Shall  I  once  more  try  to  set  this  one  to- 
gether? Shall  I  leave  the  valley  altogether — no,  not  that — 
yet — at  least  not  till  civilization  comes.  But  it  is  beginning 
to  stretch  hands  up  this  way.  This  is  the  last  time  I  shall 
be  able  to  come  here  for  some  weeks,  as  I  go  away  for  a 
time,  and  so  I  had  a  slight  attack  of  homesickness  in  spite  of 
my  fallen  castle. 

May — Such  acres  and  acres  of  sad  orange  groves.  We 
traveled  home  by  the  southern  route,  which  comes  for  miles 
through  the  orange  belt.  Never  has  Southern  California 
looked  so  dead  and  bleak.  The  January  freeze  left  a  black 
imprint  everywhere.  It  was  of  interest  to  notice  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  salvage  adopted  by  the  growers.  Few,  if 
any,  had  ever  experienced  loss  by  frost  before,  so  there  were 
none  to  say  with  authority  what  should  be  done  with  the 
groves.  Consequently  one  man  has  pruned  away  the  outer 
branches,  and  has  cut  back  to  the  bud,  while  the  very  next 
man  is  leaving  the  frozen  wood  on  to  see  how  far  the  sap  will 
rise  before  he  trims.  The  ground  is  brilliant  with  the  frozen 
fruit  in  all  stages  of  decay,  for  none  of  the  responsible  ship- 
pers would  hazard  the  future  marketing  of  their  oranges  by 
sending  away  any  doubtful  fruit,  but  preferred  to  let  them 
spoil  instead.  The  lemon  groves  in  Verdugo  Canyon  between 
this  valley  and  the  car-line  were  badly  frozen.  One  beautiful 
grove  of  fifteen-year-old  trees  looks  dead  but  for  a  few 
sprouts  that  are  coming  out  like  pale  green  suckers  on  ran- 
dom branches.  The  one  thrifty  grove  in  this  valley  two 
miles  from  here  on  a  bench  of  the  mountain  has  been  taken 
out  and  replaced  with  apple  and  walnut  trees. 

And  all  of  these  first  builders  and  planters  are  as  gone 
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as  are  the  Indians  who  roamed  long  before  them,  and  the 
wilderness  has  closed  in  after  them  and  has  almost  obliterated 
them.  One  wonders  why  they  left.  That  is  probably  why, — 
the  wilderness.  Only  the  occasional  person  can  be  fairly  im- 
mersed by  it  and  stay  in  it.  Even  he  usually  looks  forward 
to  the  day  when  it  will  be  replaced  by  neatly  laid-out  gar- 
dens. Civilization  was  too  long  reaching  out  its  long  ugly 
arms,  so  they  passed.  Change  is  in  the  air  now.  Present 
owners,  especially  those  whose  places  are  unkempt,  scent  it, 
look  wise,  and  go  on  placing  higher  values  on  their  acres. 
The  car  line  is  the  gage  that  serves  to  measure  values  to  them. 

End  of  September — My  roof  is  on,  crookedly  on,  badly 
on,  but  on,  securely  on,  on  so  that  it  is  proof  against  rain  and 
wind.  When  I  came  out  to  resume  possession  I  had  a  mighty 
clean-up.  Out  of  doors  went  everything  and  in  at  the  win- 
dow came  the  hose.  I  splashed  the  floors  and  windows  thor- 
oughly and  flooded  and  scrubbed.  It  smells  clean  and  looks 
pretty  well, — only  pretty  well.  The  ceiling  is  sadly,  sadly 
warped,  and  to  make  it  worse,  the  carpenter  man  nailed  one 
section  fast  on  the  bias.  It  is  stoutly  done  too,  which  in  this 
particular  instance  is  a  doubtful  virtue,  as  it  would  have  staid 
in  place  without  nails  and  I  could  have  straightened  it.  ,  As 
it  is  I  tried  it,  but  could  not  budge  it  without  fear  of  tearing 
loose  boards  on  the  front  of  the  house  to  which  it  is  nailed. 

I  dumped  a  family  of  field  rats  that  sat  in  their  nest 
all  covered  over  with  cotton,  unceremoniously,  nest  and  all, 
into  a  tub  of  water,  in  which  they  at  once  swam  to  the  edge, 
jumped  out  and  ran  oflF. 

Knives,  forks,  and  kitchen  utensils  were  very  rusted  so 
that  sapolio  and  I  worked  together  for  some  hours  to  re- 
store them.  Nothing  is  so  ruinous  to  a  house  as  not  to  be 
lived  in.  Nearly  everything  shows  signs  of  beginning  dis- 
integration, actual  falling  apart.  But  the  rug  is  again  on 
the  floor,  the  zerape  on  the  couch,  and  the  house  takes  on  a 
cozy  look. 

October  3 — There  was  never  a  wild  creature  more  per- 
sistent or  more  fearless  than  these  field  rats.  When  I  come 
suddenly  into  their  landscape  they  sit  very  still  and  watch  me 
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with  their  black  bead  eyes.  Unless  I  make  a  motion  toward 
them  they  hardly  move,  but  if  I  do  they  go  very  swiftly  and 
noiselessly  only  a  short  distance,  then  stop  and  watch  me 
again.  They  are  soundless  little  things  except  for  a  peculiar 
alarm  signal  they  make  when  disturbed.  I  heard  it  often  as  I 
was  in  pursuit  of  a  pair  today  and  wondered  how  they  made 
it.  One  Mister  Rat  presently  enlightened  me  by  climbing 
upon  a  square  tin  tea  box,  and  as  he  twitched  his  whiskers  at 
me,  he  also  reached  one  little  paw  forward,  and  by  a  flexible 
wrist  movement  with  toes  outspread,  scraped  it  back  and  forth 
across  the  edge  of  the  can,  which  looked  entirely  right  for  the 
sound  I  had  heard.  They  are  dirty  little  wretches  and  so  make 
unpleasant  house-mates.  Last  night  they  had  a  busy  session. 
They  racketed  back  and  forth  across  the  ceiling,  raced  across 
me  in  my  bed,  hurried  noisily  about  among  the  dishes,  and 
were  otherwise  much  of  a  nuisance.  This  morning  I  gave 
chase.  They  refused  to  vacate,  would  not  go  a  step  out  of  the 
opened  door,  but  bunched  themselves  in  soft  silence  in  the 
corners,  hoping  to  elude  me,  and  by  so  doing  compelled  me 
to  violence.  I  threw  them  out  to  the  yellow- jackets  that 
came  almost  as  they  touched  the  ground  to  gorge  nosily. 
Once  more  then  I  washed  away  all  signs  of  their  presence — 
though  I  dare  not  hope  I  am  rid  of  them  yet. 

October  5 — More  rats  and  more  rats.  The  supply  seems 
endless.  They  run  up  under  the  sides  of  the  house  at  night 
and  in  under  the  roof.  They  have  cut  up  my  dish  cloths, 
my  hammock,  my  napkins  and  table  cloths,  to  make  nest  after 
nest.  Every  morning  must  I  first  kill  and  then  clean.  I  have 
spent  two  whole  days  climbing  up  and  down  step-ladders 
with  a  mouth  full  of  nails  and  hands  full  of  tools  covering 
the  openings  that  should  have  been  fixed  when  the  roof  was 
put  on.  Poor  old  house.  Each  day  it  lists  a  different  direc- 
tion. Yesterday  the  kitchen  door  would  not  open,  today  I 
must  use  a  hammer  to  close  the  front  one.  The  weight  of 
my  walking  about  seems  to  make  it  lurch.  No  sooner  is 
one  door  readjusted  or  sawed  off  short  enough  than  the 
other  needs  attention  again.     What  with  rats  and  doors  I 
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am  on  the  verge  of  deserting.     Only  I  know  I  shall  not. 

October  lo — I  climbed  high  upon  the  hillside  today  and 
looked  out  upon  the  valley.  Over  near  Montrose  and  its 
suburb,  Oakdale,  there  was  a  constant  rat-tat,  rat-tat,  rat- 
tat,  of  hammers.  I  counted  nineteen  unpainted  houses,  while 
I  looked  down  on  a  whole  flock  of  unsightly  little  places,  the 
new  upstart  efforts  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  trolley  and 
cluster  about  its  terminus.  Civilization  is  here  to  stay  and 
is  coming  very  close. 

I  descended  very  slowly  and  sadly.  Slowly  to  feast  upon 
the  undulating  purple  brown  stretches  of  uncleared  land  that 
rise  and  fall  away  in  great  sweeps  from  mountain  base  to 
hill.  Sadly,  to  know  that  the  steady  oncoming  of  the  car  and 
the  shacks  will  destroy  it  from  the  earth.  But  the  mountains 
with  their  mystery  and  changes,  the  colored  lights  that  make 
the  valley  brilliant  and  always  a  joy  to  the  seeing  eye,  and 
the  purple-green  hills,  scarred  though  they  are,  will  remain. 
And  always  they  will  delight  and  inspire. 


DE  PROFUNDIS 

H.  Thompson  Rich 

What  can  it  mean,  this  grim  refrain 
Of  stars  and  space  and  stars  again? 

Oh,  can  there  be  a  One 
So  great  beyond  all  earthly  sense  of  great 
That  myriad  worlds  are   governed  by   His   fate, 

By  His  wide  hand  begun, 
And  made  to  spin  a  while  about — 
And  made  to  gutter  and  go  out? 

Beside  these  things  I  am  so  small. 
Surely  I  cannot  count  at  all 

In  His  vast  starry  schemes ; 
He  has  so  many  marvellous  things  to  do, 
He  has  no  time  to  stop  and  listen  to 

My  mighty  little  dreams, — 
He  cannot  even  see  my  face 
Among  His  infinite  populace. 

But  no !     Eternal  God  can  hear. 
And  He  can  see,  and  He  is  near : 

Alpha,  Omega,  ALL.     .     .     . 
Eternal  Force,  unheard,  unseen,  but  felt 
By  every  star  that  reels  around  its  belt ; 

Far  planets  rise  and  fall 
Governed  within  them  cosmically — 
And  He  is  they  and  they  are  He ! 


IN  A  TROLLEY-CAR 

H.  Thompson  Rich 

I  saw  Democracy  today: 

A  laborer,  begrimed  with  clay, 

Stepped  aboard  a  trolley-car, 

Humble,  meek,  yet  no  less  czar 

Than  earth's  most  exalted  are. 

He  looked  about  him  for  a  seat; 

He  longed  to  rest  his  heavy  feet. 

But  every  seat  was  taken,  while 

Men  and  women  filled  the  aisle. 

Pausing,  he  reached  and  caught  a  strap. 

Pushed  down  his  dirty  working  cap 

A  little  tighter,  closed  his  eyes. 

And  sighed  as  only  a  tired  man  sighs. 

In  front  of  him  a  lady  sat; 

He  noted  her  expensive  hat. 

Her  tailored  gown,  her  stylish  shoes — 

And  wondered  just  how  few  months'  dues 

The  Union  would  forego  if  he 

Were  to  buy  the  same  for  his  wife,  Marie. 

Suddenly  she  raised  her  head, 

Saw  the  look  in  his  eyes  of  lead. 

Saw  the  weariness,  saw  the  dread, 

The  lines  of  care  on  his  kindly  face     .     .     . 

And  rose  and  offered  him  her  place : 

"  Ah,  no!  "    He  blushed,  ashamed.     "  No  be ! 

Missus  too  much  nice  for  me ! " 

He  turned  away,  but  she  clutched  his  arm. 

And  eyes  met  eyes  that  were  moist  and  warm 

"  Really,  I  mean  it!    Please,  for  me!" 

Smiling  upon  him  wondrously, 

She  forced  him  down  where  she  had  sat. 

Half  dazed,  he  lifted  off  his  hat : 

"  God  thank  you,  Lady !  "     With  his  whole 

Big  heart  he  said  it,  with  his  soul. 

And  she  went  home  with  a  heart  so  light, 

I  think  she  must  have  sung  all  night. 
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THE  PACIFIC  MAIL 

Wallace  Benedict 

NO  arm  of  our  commercial  service  is  receiving  more  at- 
tion  today  than  our  merchant  marine.  We  have  sud- 
denly ceased  to  be  a  provincial  people,  and  our  vast 
industrial  body  is  bestirring  itself  and  looking  across  the  seas 
in  search  of  markets.  Our  increasing  intelligence  in  naval 
affairs  has  taught  us  the  supreme  importance  of  a  compe- 
tent mercantile  marine,  ready  for  quick  transformation  into  a 
fleet  auxiliary  to  the  ships  of  the  line.  Although  much  is 
being  written  about  our  past  supremacy  upon  the  seas,  about 
the  decadence  of  our  mercantile  marine,  and  at  this  moment 
especially  about  its  return  to  vigor,  the  mass  of  rapidly  accu- 
mulating literature  would  be  incomplete  without  at  least  a 
short  historical  sketch  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  the  oldest  Ameri- 
can steamship  line,  the  one  old  hickory  that  has  been  able  to 
withstand  the  storms,  both  land  and  sea,  since  the  annexation 
of  Oregon  Territory. 

It  was  in  a  period  of  restless  ambition  something  like  the 
present  that  William  H.  Aspinwall  and  his  associates,  mostly 
New  York  merchants,  undertook  the  almost  foolhardy  ven- 
ture of  sending  thousand-ton  wooden  sidewheelers  around 
the  Horn  to  engage  in  the  carriage  of  freight,  mail,  and  pas- 
sengers along  four  thousand  miles  of  coast  practically  un- 
charted and  with  a  population  almost  as  sparse  as  Labrador's 
today.  The  American  Government  had  laid  claim  to  the 
region  known  as  Oregon  as  far  north  as  54°  40'.  President 
Polk  had  gone  into  office  on  the  slogan  "  Fifty-four  forty,  or 
fight,"  and  the  Administration,  which  compromised  with 
Great  Britain  and  took  the  territory  only  as  far  North  as  the 
49th  degree,  prudently  decided  to  turn  its  energies  into  a 
rapid  opening  up  of  the  territory. 

Better  communication  with  our  ne>v  possessions  was  im- 
perative, so  the  government  held  forth  the  promise  of  a  sub- 
sidy of  $200,000  a  year  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails  by  steam- 
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ship  from  Panama  to  Oregon,  touching  at  San  Francisco.  Up 
to  that  time  only  one  or  two  steamships  had  ever  been  seen  on 
the  West  coast  of  the  continent,  and  the  fate  of  the  first  steam- 
ship that  attempted  to  estabhsh  the  trade  is  worth  recomiting 
in  the  words  of  an  old  historian. 

''  The  first  steamer  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  a  small  craft 
called  the  '  Felicia,'  commanded  and  owned  by  a  Spainard 
named  Mitrovitch,  but  his  career  and  that  of  his  vessel  was  a 
short  and  melancholy  one.  In  a  fit  of  despair  at  his  want  of 
success,  he  fired  his  pistol  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  blow- 
ing up  his  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Guayaquil  and  destroying 
himself  and  all  on  board  except  one  man.  This  lamentable 
occurrence  retarded  the  introduction  of  steam  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.'' 

That  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Mail  might  not  have  been 
much  longer  than  that  of  the  ''  Felicia  "  but  for  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  is  more  than  likely.  Gold  was  discov- 
ered, however,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Pacific  Mail  that 
gold  or  its  equivalent  has  invariably  been  discovered  when- 
ever the  existence  of  the  company  has  been  threatened.  That 
is  why  America  has  today  one  steamship  company  with  a  con- 
tinuous history  almost  as  long  as  that  of  the  Cunard,  the  old- 
est of  them  all,  and  a  record  of  carrying  the  flag  into  foreign 
ports  for  sixty-eight  consecutive  years  unhalted  by  any  of  the 
great  events  that  have  made  history  in  the  meantime. 

Of  the  formidable  obstacles  to  be  overcome  at  the  start, 
Rear  Admiral  Preble's  account  in  his  "  History  of  Steam 
Navigation  "  is  the  most  interesting. 

"  This  company  was  compelled  at  the  outset  to  form  an 
establishment  of  the  most  effective  character  four  or  five 
thousand  miles  away  from  home,  and  it  was  at  that  time 
thirteen  thousand  miles  distant.  The  country  was  wholly 
new,  so  much  so  that  it  was  in  most  parts  of  the  field  which 
it  had  to  occupy,  extremely  difficult  to  procure  ordinary  food 
for  their  operations.  Their  ships  had  to  make  a  voyage  more 
than  half  of  that  around  the  world  before  they  arrived  at  their 
points  of  service,  and  they  found  themselves  without  a  home 
when  there.    The  steamer  '  California,'  1086  tons,  which  left 
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New  York  on  the  6th  of  October,  1848,  was  the  first  of  the 
line  to  bear  the  American  flag  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
first  to  salute  with  a  new  life  the  solitudes  of  that  rich  and 
untrodden  territory.  She  was  soon  followed  by  the  '  Pan- 
ama,' 1088  tons,  and  the  '  Oregon,'  1099  tons. 

"  These  steamers  found  nothing  ready  to  receive  them 
in  the  Pacific.  The  company  was  compelled  to  construct 
large  workshops  and  foundries  for  their  repair,  and  now  have 
at  Benicia  a  large  and  excellent  establishment  where  they  can 
easily  construct  a  marine  engine.  They  had  also  to  build 
their  own  dry  dock.  They  had  also  to  make  shore  establish- 
ments at  Panama,  San  Francisco  and  Astoria,  which,  with 
coal  depots,  etc.,  were  extremely  costly,  owing  to  materials 
having  to  be  transported  so  far,  and  labor  at  the  time  being 
so  high  owing  to  the  rush  to  the  gold-diggings.  For  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  the  company  had  to  pay  thirty  dollars  a  ton 
for  coal,  and  in  one  instance  fifty  dollars." 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  first  voyages  out  were,  as  far  as 
Panama  anyhow,  almost  negligible  as  revenue  producers,  for 
the  ships  had  to  leave  New  York,  laden  with  spare  parts  and 
duplicate  pieces  for  the  machinery,  and  with  great  quantities 
of  supplies  and  building  materials  for  establishing  a  base  on 
the  Pacific. 

Luck  was  with  the  line  from  the  start,  however,  for  only 
a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  ^'  California  ''  on  her  trip 
around  the  Horn  news  reached  the  East  of  the  discovery  of 
gold.  President  Polk  in  his  annual  message  of  1848  inadver- 
tently did  the  new  company  an  inestimable  service,  acting  un- 
consciously as  its  publicity  agent.  "  It  was  known,''  he  writes, 
''  that  mines  of  the  precious  metals  existed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  California  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition.  Recent  dis- 
coveries render  it  possible  that  these  mines  are  more  extensive 
and  valuable  than  was  anticipated.  The  accounts  of  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  in  that  territory  are  of  such  an  extraordinary 
character  as  would  scarcely  command  belief  were  they  not 
corroborated  by  the  authentic  reports  of  officers  in  the  public 
service,  who  have  visited  the  mineral  districts  and  derived  the 
facts  which  they  detail  from  personal  observation.     .     .     . 
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Labor  commands  an  exorbitant  price  and  all  other  pursuits 
but  that  of  searching  for  the  precious  metal  are  abandoned/' 

Everyone  knows  the  rush  of  gold-seekers  that  followed 
the  announcement.  The  magnitude  of  the  move  is  not  so  sur- 
prising as  is  the  speed  with  which  it  got  under  way.  By  the 
time  the  ''  California  "  had  made  her  way  round  the  Horn 
and  back  up  the  West  Coast  to  Panama,  there  were  hundreds 
of  gold-seekers  waiting  for  her.  They  had  left  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  all  the  other  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
on  whatever  kind  of  craft  they  could  press  into  service,  had 
hastened  to  the  Isthmus  and  trekked  it  across  to  the  Pacific 
side  in  time  to  catch  the  steamer.  There  were  so  many  there 
waiting  when  the  ''  California ''  arrived  that  she  could  not 
take  much  more  than  a  tenth  of  them,  although  she  took  on 
men  and  their  mining  kits  until  she  was  laden  down  to  the 
danger  point.  Tickets  for  the  voyage  up  the  coast  had  been 
purchased  by  those  who  could  get  them  at  the  New  York 
office  of  the  steamship  company.  These  tickets  acquired  such 
a  speculative  value  that  they  began  to  change  hands  rapidly 
during  the  wait  at  Panama,  the  price  going  up  day  by  day  as 
the  crowd  increased,  until  upon  the  day  of  departure  for  San 
Francisco  they  commanded  a  fabulous  premium.  Those  who 
were  left  behind  were  unwilling  to  wait  for  the  next  steamer 
which  was  not  due  for  two  months,  so  many  of  them  set  forth 
in  such  sailing  vessels  as  passed  that  way.  One  party  actually 
undertook  the  3,500-mile  journey  along  the  desert  coast  in 
native  canoes  and  were  never  heard  of  after  their  departure. 

Years  of  prosperity  for  the  company  set  in.  Freight 
rates  higher  even  than  those  of  today  were  the  rule,  except 
when  some  audacious  rival  appeared  upon  the  Pacific.  There 
were  periods  of  fiercest  competition,  but  the  Pacific  Mail  or- 
ganization was  too  strong  to  brook  rivalry,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  seventies  that  any  competitor  succeeded  in  doing  mate- 
rial damage.  Even  the  doughty  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
made  two  attempts  before  he  decided  that  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board offered  the  best  field  for  his  energies.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  item  in  the  annual  report  of  1861  which  indicates 
that  the  grand  old  man  of  transportation  was  a  harder  com- 
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petitor  to  vanquish  than  the  others.  It  reads  as  follows: 
''  The  payment  to  Mr.  C.  Vanderbilt  of  the  final  instalments 
due  him  under  the  arrangement  made  a  year  since,  for  the 
purchase  of  his  steamers  and  good-will  on  the  Pacific,  $105,- 
050.67." 

On  the  Atlantic  side" the  competition  was  more  persistent. 
One  form  it  frequently  took  was  that  of  races  between  New 
York  and  Aspinwall — as  Colon  was  called  in  those  days — 
races  as  exciting  as  any  the  "  Robert  E.  Lee  "  ever  had  on 
the  Mississippi.  Commodore  Vanderbilt  had  three  fast  ships, 
the  "  Northern  Light,"  the  "  North  Star  "  and  the  "  Ariel," 
that  were  wont  to  demand  the  best  speed  they  could  develop  of 
the  steamers  of  the  United  States  Mail,  the  Pacific  Mail's 
Atlantic  fleet  at  that  time.  John  H.  Morrison,  in  his  History 
of  American  Steam  Navigation,  tells  us  that  ''  in  December, 
1859,  there  was  a  very  spirited  race  between  the  '  North  Star ' 
and  the  *  Atlantic  '  from  New  York  to  Aspinwall.  The  latter 
had  the  advantage  from  New  York  Harbor  all  the  way  down 
the  coast  to  the  east  end  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  where  the 
'  North  Star  '  formed  a  closer  acquaintance  with  her  compet- 
itor, and  from  there  to  Aspinwall  the  vessels  were  not  out 
of  one  another's  sight.  They  were  driven  with  all  the  power 
of  their  engines  to  the  end  of  the  contest,  but  the  *  North 
Star  '  arrived  at  Aspinwall  fifteen  minutes  before  the  '  Atlan- 
tic' Time  from  New  York,  seven  days,  three  hours  and 
twenty  minutes." 

These  speed  contests,  though  a  costly  and  dangerous 
form  of  diversion,  were  probably  the  means  of  saving  the 
company  from  some  tremendous  losses  later  on.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  one  prize  coveted  above  all  others  by  the  Con- 
federate commerce  destroyers  was  a  "  California  Liner."  In 
those  days  the  Pacific  Mail  was  transporting  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  gold,  and  any  one  of  its  ships  north 
bound,  from  the  Isthmus  to  New  York,  was  likely  to  have  on 
board  as  much  as  five  million  dollars'  worth  of  the  metal.  It 
was  these  very  shipments  of  gold  that  preserved  the  credit  of 
the  nation  and  naturally  the  capture  of  one  of  them  would 
have  been  not  only  a  feat  of  arms  of  which  any  prize  crew 
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might  well  be  proud ;  but  would  have  been  a  blow  at  the  for- 
eign credit  of  the  nation  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of 
gold  taken.  President  McLean  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
stockholders  in  1861,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  speed  and 
armament  of  the  company's  steamers  would  enable  them  to 
escape  capture;  but  at  the  same  time  the  directors  cut  the 
dividend  five  per  cent  just  to  provide  a  somewhat  more  ample 
war  chest.  Judging  from  his  actions,  Captain  Semmes,  the 
commander  of  the  ''Alabama/'  the  famous  Confederate 
cruiser,  felt  no  such  assurance  that  the  treasure  ships  could 
always  pass  safely  by.  In  fact  he  made  it  his  business  to 
worry  them  as  much  as  he  could,  and  in  his  diary  for  Dec.  6, 
1862,  he  quotes  with  evident  relish  an  item  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun :  ''  The  shipments  of  grain  from  this  port  during  the  past 
week  have  been  almost  entirely  in  foreign  bottoms,  the  Amer- 
ican flag  being  for  the  moment  in  disfavor  in  consequence  of 
the  raid  of  the  rebel  steamer  '  Alabama.'  "  Another  entry  ap- 
pears a  day  or  two  later:  ''  Standing  off  Cape  Maise  waiting 
for  our  California  friend  who  should  have  left  Aspinwall  on 
the  1st  and  should  pass  this  way  today  or  tonight.  Fires 
banked  so  as  to  give  steam  on  short  notice.  .  .  .  Every- 
body on  tiptoe  of  excitement  and  a  good  many  volunteer  look- 
outs. Several  sails  in  sight,  but  I  cannot  yet  leave  my  station 
lest  my  principal  object  should  be  defeated." 

The  very  day  Captain  Semmes  penned  that  entry  a 
steamer  appeared,  and  his  crew  went  fairly  wild  with  excite- 
ment, for  steamers  were  rare  indeed  in  those  waters.  But  for 
all  their  eagerness  the  crew  of  the  ''  Alabama  "  carried  off  the 
capture  without  injuring  a  soul  aboard  her,  even  though  a 
skillful  shot  had  to  be  fired  and  a  hit  made  before  her  captain 
would  give  up  the  idea  of  flight.  The  vessel  turned  out  to  be 
the  "Ariel,"  one  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt's  fast  liners — 
south  bound,  however,  and  with  no  treasure  aboard.  Because 
his  own  ship  was  already  overcrowded  with  the  crews  and 
passengers  of  captured  ships.  Captain  Semmes  had  no  room 
for  the  people  aboard  the  "  Ariel " ;  so  he  allowed  her  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  voyage  after  taking  a  bond  of  $261,000  for  her 
appearance  in  a  prize  court  at  the  proper  time. 
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The  Confederate  commerce  destroyers  captured  in  all 
i8o  vessels  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  not  one  of  the 
fleet  of  the  Pacific  Mail  was  taken. 

To  go  back  a  little.  In  1849  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  h^^  started 
the  Pacific  Mail,  not  content  with  their  conquest  of  the  seas, 
decided  to  span  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  with  a  railroad.  The 
obstacles  they  encountered  need  not  be  related  because  the 
whole  world  knows  what  a  battlefield  the  Isthmus  had  been, 
and  how  often  swamp  and  fever  have  vanquished  enterprise. 
One  may  gauge  the  energy  of  these  men  by  the  fact  that  they 
completed  their  railroad  in  six.  years  and  were  running  regu- 
lar trains  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  in  1855.  The  railroad 
proved  a  great  feeder  for  the  steamship  line,  and  both  were 
unexampled  dividend  payers  for  years.  In  fact,  so  great 
was  the  prosperity  of  these  properties  that  the  Pacific  Mail 
gave  up  the  issuing  of  its  annual  reports  throughout  the  six- 
ties "  because  of  the  discovery  that  such  official  documents, 
authoritatively  showing  the  healthy  and  prosperous  condition 
of  our  trade,  are  being  used,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
create  opposition  enterprises,  always  more  or  less  damaging." 
At  a  later  date  this  silence  might  have  been  laid  to  motives 
less  worthy,  but  in  the  heyday  of  the  company's  prosperity 
the  reason  sounded  plausible  at  any  rate. 

Dividends  had  run  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per 
annum  and  the  fleet  had  been  augmented  from  the  earnings. 
The  year  i860  saw  the  company  with  a  capital  of  four  mil- 
lion dollars  and  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships.  Three  services  were 
maintained :  New  York  to  Aspinwall ;  Panama  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, direct,  and  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  local,  making 
about  fifteen  stops  at  Central  American  and  Mexican  ports. 
The  service  to  Astoria  for  which  the  line  had  originally  been 
established,  and  for  which  the  first  U.  S.  Government  subsidy 
was  paid,  was  dropped  as  unprofitable  in  1858. 

With  the  California  trade  well  established,  the  Panama 
Railroad  built,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  Civil  War  out  of  the 
way,  the  company  needed  something  hard  to  test  its  strength 
upon.  California  merchants  longing  for  a  connection  with 
the  Orient  w^ere  clamoring  at  Washington  for  a  subsidy  to 
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encourage  the  establishment  of  a  Hne  of  steamers  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  other  side.  At  the  same  time,  the  Pacific 
Mail  was  anxious  to  arrange  through  billing  facilities  from 
London  to  Yokohama  and  Hong  Kong  via  New  York  and 
Panama.  They  were  proud  of  their  rapid  service  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Nineteen  days  was  the  speed 
they  were  making.  Cunard  liners  were  crossing  the  Atlantic 
in  nine  days,  so  it  looked  as  if  the  establishment  of  a  connect- 
ing twenty-one-day  line  from  California  to  China  would  be 
the  final  link  in  a  route  from  London  to  the  Orient  so  much 
shorter  than  the  Suez  route  that  the  already  important  Eng- 
lish Oriental  trade  might  be  bid  for  with  a  fair  chance  of 
success.  At  any  rate,  the  venture  seemed  worthy  of  a  trial 
and  the  company  began  its  elaborate  preparations. 

New  ships  had  to  be  built,  traffic  arrangements  made, 
wharves  bought  and  crews  organized.  The  adventure  was 
no  mean  one.  Up  to  that  time,  but  one  steamship  had  ven- 
tured to  cross  the  North  Pacific.  With  vessels  of  the  small 
tonnage  then  prevalent  the  bunker  space  required  for  coal  so 
far  reduced  the  carrying  capacity  as  to  make  a  profitable 
voyage  almost  impossible.  Only  tea,  silks,  and  the  most  valu- 
able freight  could  stand  the  charges. 

Another  thing  that  made  the  establishment  of  the  line 
seem  precarious  as  well  as  romantic  was  our  utter  unfamil- 
iarity  with  the  regions  to  be  opened  up  to  our  commerce. 
Englishmen  had  long  been  on  more  or  less  familiar  terms 
with  the  Orient ;  but  aside  from  the  crews  of  some  of  our  clip- 
per ships,  few  Americans  had  ever  crossed  the  International 
Date  Line.  So  it  was  that  the  company  in  getting  up  its 
flowery  prospectuses  had  to  hire  a  modern  Marco  Polo,  a 
man  who  might  be  designated  as  a  hearsay  traveler.  In  an 
advertising  booklet  for  the  new  line,  he  wrote :  "  The  Scenery 
of  the  Japan  Isthmus  is  reported  to  he  tine,  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  harbor  of  Yokohama  quite  beautifu.r' 
Then  farther  on,  evidently  intending  to  suggest  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  China,  he  tossed  off  the  following: 
"  Fishing  is  the  employment  of  a  vast  number  of  Chinese,  and 
all  along  the  coast  great  numbers  of  fishing  vessels  are  found; 
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hundreds  are  in  sight  every  hour  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  clear 
of  them  at  night,  when  the  weather  is  thick.  .  .  .  They 
have  frequently  been  run  down  by  passing  vessels,  and  all  on 
board  lost,  but  there  is  no  diminution  whatever  of  the  num- 
berr 

The  sailing  of  the  ^^  Colorado  ''  on  the  memorable  first 
voyage,  January  i,  1861,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  adventurous  passengers,  and  by  the  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  who  relieved  himself  of  a  half 
column  of  descriptive  literature  which  deserves  a  place  of 
honor  in  the  annals  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  ''  The 
noble  steamer  in  her  berth,  the  moving  crowds  about  her  and 
overrunning  her,  the  thronged  heights,  the  calm  blue  waters 
of  the  bay,  the  clear  prospect  of  the  Alameda  shores  and  the 
sharp  outlines  of  the  islands  in  the  bay,  altogether  made  a 
brilliant  and  animated  scene.''  Imagine  about  twenty  sen- 
tences like  the  sample,  not  omitting  respectful  mention  of  His 
Honor  the  Governor,  and  appreciative  comment  upon  the 
ladies,  and  you  have  the  gist  of  the  article. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  flowery  editor  was  right,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Oriental  service  did  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
important  events  in  the  history  of  California.  In  1865  our 
imports  by  sailing  vessels  from  Japan  to  the  Pacific  Coast  had 
been  practically  negligible.  At  the  end  of  1876,  after  ten 
years  of  Pacific  Mail  pioneering  they  had  climbed  to  $15,508,- 
000;  and  from  China  in  1880  the  Pacific  Coast  received  twen- 
ty-one million  dollars'  worth  of  imports. 

In  the  late  sixties  Pacific  Mail  stock  was  more  coveted 
than  fine  gold.  Annual  dividends  of  twenty  per  cent  were  paid 
to  the  stockholders — over  eight  million  dollars,  and  more 
than  six  million  dollars  were  left  to  improve  the  property  and 
augment  the  surplus.  In  1866  and  1867  the  capital  was  in- 
creased from  four  million  to  twenty  million  dollars.  Twenty 
steamers  and  two  tugs,  valued  at  $8,979,000  constituted  the 
floating  equipment  in  service.  Four  steamers  were  build- 
ing, valued  at  $1,800,000.  There  were  valuable  dock  and 
warehouse  properties,  not  only  in  New  York  and  all  along  the 
Pacific  Coast,  but  in  Asia. 
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In  Japan,  a  step  was  taken  of  which  even  the  most  cap- 
tious modern  critic  will  approve.  The  report  says :  ''  I  was 
received,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  very  popular 
Minister,  General  Van  Valkenburg,  by  the  Gorogio,  the 
state  council  of  the  Tycoon.  The  members  of  this  body 
were  much  interested  with  the  account  to  which  they  listened 
of  the  company's  aims  and  plans.  They  were  especially  grati- 
fied with  the  proposal  I  made,  and  which  they  gladly  accepted, 
to  transport  to  California  and  back,  free  of  charge,  annually, 
a  limited  number  of  poor  but  promising  Japanese  youths,  to 
be  educated  in  this  country.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  these 
young  men,  instructed  in  our  language  and  familiarized  with 
our  country,  will,  on  returning  to  Japan,  contribute  largely 
to  break  down  the  prejudices  against  foreigners  entertained 
by  the  ruling  classes,  and  will  exert  a  constant  influence  in 
favor  of  the  commerce  and  people  of  America.'' 

That  the  China  Line  of  the  Pacific  Mail  has  been  from 
the  start  the  greatest  single  means  to  the  development  of  our 
diplomatic  and  commercial  friendship  with  China  and  Japan, 
no  one  will  deny ;  and  its  growth  into  an  important  and  prof- 
itable carrier  was  rapid.  The  slenderness  of  its  start,  how- 
ever, is  read  between  the  lines  in  the  brave  report  of  the 
first  few  round  trips.  "  As  anticipated,  the  China  steamers 
carried  from  the  outset,  and  successfully,  both  freight  and 
passengers,  including  under  the  former  head,  teas,  silks, 
silk  worms'  eggs,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Oriental  trade  grew  to  such  proportions  that  an  Aus- 
tralian branch  was  started  and  a  trans-Atlantic  line  projected; 
but  even  as  this  expansion  went  on  the  company  felt  the 
threat  of  an  ominous  force  that  was  creeping  slowly  west- 
ward across  the  continent,  the  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  Panama  route  of  ship,  rail  and  ship 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  could  not  have  been  oper- 
ated profitably  in  spite  of  the  fast  overland  rail  competition 
that  became  a  reality  in  1871.  But  at  just  the  moment  the 
Pacific  Mail  should  have  been  in  the  best  of  trim  to  begin  the 
fight  to  hold  that  part  of  the  trafiic  which  belonged  to  it  by 
the  right  of  ability  to  carry  it  more  cheaply — at  just  that  mo- 
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ment  it  was  unprepared.  Recent  rapid  expansion  of  services, 
increased  capitalization,  a  period  of  especially  severe  compe- 
tition, and  the  loss  of  four  vessels  in  one  year — all  these  cir- 
cumstances sent  the  company  into  its  battle  with  the  railroads 
shaking  at  the  knees. 

The  fight  was  a  long  one;  but  it  was  indebtedness  to  a 
trusted  friend,  the  Panama  Railroad,  that  finally  took  from 
the  Pacific  Mail  a  sovereignty  that  no  steamship  company  has 
ever  successfully  disputed.  In  its  first  period  of  stringency, 
the  Mail  allowed  itself  to  run  deeply  into  debt  to  the  Panama 
Railroad. 

Bankruptcy  stared  the  Pacific  Mail  in  the  face,  but  dis- 
solution never.  So  valuable  a  service  as  that  being  performed 
by  the  company  could  not  be  abandoned.  Nor  was  it  useless- 
ness  that  brought  about  the  company's  subjugation,  but 
rather  its  extreme  importance.    The  railroads  needed  it. 

During  that  very  definite  period  of  our  country's  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  period  of  transcontinental  railway  expan- 
sion, the  enormous  land  transportation  projects  completely 
dominated  the  situation.  Subsidized  with  vast  grants  of  land, 
their  power  was  so  great  that  the  Panama  and  Round-the- 
Horn  freight  carriers  were  as  toys  in  their  hands,  and  were 
not  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  overland  rail  traf- 
fic. Even  the  Pacific  was  only  a  pond  between  our  country 
and  the  Orient,  and  circumstances  decreed  that  the  existing 
trans-Pacific  line  and  those  yet  to  be  born  must  be  turned 
into  mere  feeders  for  the  transcontinental  railroads  to  make 
up  for  California's  deficiency  as  a  freight  producer. 

The  Pacific  Railroad,  as  the  first  transcontinental  line 
was  called,  was  determined  to  control  the  entire  Panama 
route  so  as  to  have  a  free  hand  in  coast-to-coast  rate-making, 
unhampered  by  threat  of  cheaper  carriage  by  water. 

Since  the  Pacific  Mail  was  so  deeply  in  debt  to  the  Panama 
Railroad  as  to  be  dominated  by  it,  the  leaders  in  the  Pacific 
Railroad  had  merely  to  watch  their  chance  to  get  control  of 
the  Panama  Railroad's  directorate  in  order  to  be  masters  of 
the  whole  situation.  That  object  was  accomplished  in  1878, 
and  the  Pacific  Mail  became  the  handmaiden  of  the  roalroads. 
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First,  its  Panama  route  was  the  tool  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Then,  when  other  transcontinental  railroads  reached 
the  coast  and  established  their  own  trans-Pacific  steamship 
lines,  the  China  line  became  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  Pacific 
Railroad  to  hold  its  own  in  the  Atlantic-to-Orient  rate-mak- 
ing game,  and  in  1892  a  majority  of  Pacific  Mail  stock  was 
bought  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Panama  line, 
from  being  the  convenience  of  one  railroad,  rose  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  receiving  a  subsidy  from  all  through  the  Trans- 
Continental  Association.  Thus  the  game  went  on  throughout 
the  age  of  railroad  expansion,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  dragged 
along,  externally  great,  but  in  reality  a  slave,  a  prostitute. 

Suddenly,  a  year  ago,  an  event  occurred,  a  perplexingly 
sharp  event — it  was  the  sale  by  the  Southern  Pacific  of  the 
liners  of  the  trans-Pacific  service,  and  the  announcement  that 
buyers  were  wanted  for  the  ships  of  the  Panama  line.  What 
could  it  mean  ?  The  question  flashed  back  and  forth  over  the 
wires.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  President  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  Mail,  all  broke  into  print  at  once  with  the 
superficial,  the  momentary  reasons  that  were  back  of  the  act 
itself.  And  they  all  missed  the  real  reason,  the  real  signifi- 
cance, that  the  period  of  railway  expansion  is  closed  and 
the  period  of  world  commercial  conquest  is  on.  Railroads 
must  concentrate  their  attention  on  their  none  too  encourag- 
ing affairs  at  home,  while  shipping  men  and  merchants  at- 
tend to  our  ballooning  overseas  trade.  They  cannot  even  in- 
terfere with  coast-to-coast  shipping,  for  the  Panama  Canal  is 
open,  and  railway-owned  ships  may  not  pass  through  it. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road was  really  bent  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Pacific  Mail, 
two  great  commercial  enterprises,  the  American  International 
Corporation  and  W.  R.  Grace  and  Company,  stepped  in  and 
bought  a  majority  of  the  now  reduced  stock  of  the  company. 
They  did  it  after  receiving  scores  of  letters,  petitions  and 
pleas  from  Chambers  of  Commerce,  business  houses,  and  even 
individuals  all  along  the  West  Coast  and  in  the  Orient.  A 
dozen  harbor  towns  of  Central  America  cabled  that  they  were 
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threatened  with  ruin  if  the  Panama  service  should  be  aban- 
doned. Consular  officers  in  China  and  Japan  made  the  reduc- 
tion of  service  to  the  East  the  subject  of  their  reports. 

But  if  these  arguments  and  pleas  had  never  come  in,  and 
if  the  present  owners  had  not  bought  control,  some  one 
would  have.  The  line  could  never  have  gone  permanently  out 
of  existence,  for  economic  forces,  which  are  prior  to,  and 
stronger  than,  the  laws,  are  making  for  the  prosperity  of  our 
foreign  trade  and  its  carriers — not  their  decadence.  This  is 
the  season  for  the  birth  of  great  shipping  enterprises,  not 
their  death.  We  are  no  longer  provincial.  We  are  look- 
ing to  the  population  of  the  whole  world  to  buy  our  products, 
many  of  them  made  from  raw  materials  purchased  abroad. 

If  you  were  to  ask  at  random  '*  What  great  movements 
above  all  others  command  the  interest  of  America's  hundred 
million  today?''  the  reply  would  almost  certainly  be,  ''The 
growth  of  our  foreign  trade  and  of  our  merchant  marine." 

Fortunately,  our  maritime  prosperity  does  not  depend 
upon  an  instant  decision.  For  years  to  come,  the  success  of 
all  ocean  carriers  is  assured ;  the  only  question  we  are  called 
upon  to  decide  is  whether  we  want  the  whole  nation  to  benefit 
by  the  investment  of  American  money  in  an  American  mer- 
chant marine,  or  to  let  the  investors  alone  profit  while  all  the 
concomitant  advantages  go  to  other  peoples  through  grad- 
ual shifting  to  other  flags  after  the  war  is  ended. 

Meanwhile,  of  all  steamship  companies  operating  upon 
the  Eastern  Ocean  the  Pacific  Mail  is  the  best  situated  to  reap 
steady  profits.  Unhelped  by  subsidies,  and  consequently  un- 
hampered by  their  concomitant  responsibilities  in  time  of 
war,  this  one  pioneer  is  free  to  go  wherever  business  is  best. 
It  is  no  longer  operated  as  a  ferry  from  a  railroad  terminus, 
but  as  a  steamship  line  seeking  profit  in  the  carriage  of 
■freight  and  passengers  upon  the  ocean.  In  these  days  a  boy 
who  can  fly  a  kite  could  make  money  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness ;  but  were  circumstances  infinitely  less  favorable,  the  Mail 
would  still  be  successful,  for  it  is  in  skilled  and  powerful 
hands.  Its  active  control  is  vested  in  people  who  built  up  a 
great  banking,  exporting,  and  shipping  business  in  the  days  of 
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keen  competition  and  narrow  margins,  when  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  was  starving  to  death.  Six  months  in  the 
hands  of  these  people  and  the  company  is  paying  dividends. 

Pacific  Mail  and  every  other  steamship  company  will 
make  huge  profits  for  years  to  come— there  is  no  question  of 
that.  The  question  is  whether  we  are  going  to  allow  those 
profits  to  be  earned  under  our  flag,  or  another.  Nothing 
in  the  world  but  sentiment  is  the  motive  of  the  present  experi- 
ment with  American  registry.  Today  sentiment  can  be  in- 
dulged. In  these  days  of  ready  cargoes  and  fabulous  freight 
rates,  labor  cost  is  a  negligible  item.  Years  from  now,  when 
the  balance  of  the  World  is  restored  and  the  keen  healthy 
competition  of  normal  times  rules  once  more,  sentiment  will 
have  to  be  put  aside. 

Success  awaits  the  Pacific  Mail,  a  success  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  days  of  '49.  Will  it  be  won  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  or  under  an  alien  flag? 


THE  SOLVING  OF  THE  HYPHEN 

The  Hon.  Henry  Brecknridge 

THE  Civil  War  determined  the  question  whether  the  United 
States,  politically,  was  a  nation  or  a  confederacy.  During  recent 
years  there  has  been  developing  a  condition  making  possible 
the  formulation  of  an  issue  just  as  vital  and  just  as  dangerous  as  the 
question  which  required  the  slaughter  of  a  million  lives  to  answer  in 
'6i  to  '65.  By  the  war  between  the  States,  it  was  determined  that 
America  was  a  nation  in  the  political  and  legal  sense.  Now  it  seems 
that  we  are  coming  face  to  face  with  the  question  whether  America  is 
a  nation  or  a  congeries  of  dissonant,  separatist,  antagonistic,  racial 
groups. 

We  start  off  with  the  immutable  fact  that  one-tenth  of  our  popula- 
tion consists  of  negroes — happy  though  I  am  to  say  that  never  has  the 
charge  of  being  hyphenate  been  brought  against  this  race.  A  third  or 
more  of  our  population  are  immigrants  or  the  children  of  a  mixed  mar- 
riage. In  the  cities  of  the  land,  various  race  stocks  congregate  in  their 
segregated  settlements  by  the  hundred  thousand,  and  in  the  metropolis, 
New  York,  by  the  million — until  only  about  a  sixth  of  the  population 
of  Manhattan  Island  is  native  born  of  native  American  citizens.  Is 
America  to  be  a  nation  or  a  second  Austria-Hungary,  an  unblended  as- 
sociation of  competing  races,  governed  by  the  old  Machiavellian  prin- 
ciple of  divide  and  rule? 

Successful  self-government  must  be  based  upon  unity  and  solid- 
arity— unity  of  language,  unity  of  race,  solidarity  of  feeling.  We  want 
no  Englishmen,  no  Irishmen,  no  Scotchmen,  no  Russians,  no  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Scandinavians  in  America  who  remain 
what  they  were.  We  want  no  ghettos  perpetuating  from  generation  to 
generation  the  separate  and  peculiar  social  and  ethnic  conditions  of 
non-American  races.  Political  associations  of  Germans  as  Germans,  of 
Poles  as  Poles,  of  Irishmen  as  Irishmen,  for  organized  political  action 
within  the  American  commonwealth,  are  seditious,  subversive  of  the 
great  principle  of  national  unity,  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion,  furthermore,  that  there  should  be  a  virtual  elimi- 
nation of  immigration  into  the  United  States  until  the  vast  horde  of 
foreign-born  shall  have  been  assimilated  and  fused  into  a  real  American 
race.  This  is  not  know-nothingism  or  nativism.  It  is  Americanism. 
There  should  be  an  immediate  enactment  of  law  limiting  immigration 
into  the  United  States  in  any  one  year  to  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  country.  This  would  reduce  immigration  to  an 
assimilable  proportion.    It  would  do  away  with  the  hardship  which  an 
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absolute  prohibition  would  work  upon  the  worthy  immigrants  already 
here,  who  have  planned  for  bringing  over  mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, children,  and  other  kinspeople.  Also,  of  course,  the  doors  should 
never  be  shut  to  bona-fide  political  refugees.  This  limitation  on  immi- 
gration would  be  just  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  foreign-born  as  native- 
born,  because  eventually  the  interest  of  all  lies  in  the  unity  and  strength 
of  the  nation. 

There  is  another  sort  of  hyphenism  just  as  sinister  as  racial  hy- 
phenism,  and  that  is  class  hyphenism.  With  the  full  development  of  the 
industrial  era  society  became  much  more  complex,  dividing  either  nat- 
urally or  artifically  or  both  into  more  and  more  subdivisions,  feeling 
within  themselves  special  and  separate  interests  and  ofttimes  special 
and  separate  antagonisms  against  other  social  subdivisions  of  the  body 
politic.  Demagogues  have  preyed  upon  this  evolution,  attempting 
with  success,  to  gather  a  following  and  gain  strength  by  arraying  class 
against  class  and  appealing  to  the  baser  human  instincts  of  suspicion, 
prejudice,  and  animosity.  Take  the  disarmer  and  the  peace-at-any- 
price  pacifist  for  example.  He  hails  himself  the  apostle  of  love,  argues 
and  demands  the  impotence  of  the  nation,  finds  himself  without  substan- 
tiating facts  in  his  debate  on  the  merits,  so  immediately  begins  to  tra- 
duce the  motives  and  character  of  his  opponents,  slanderously  alleging 
that  their  zeal  for  the  defense  of  the  nation  is  prompted  by  the  direct  or 
indirect  subsidy  or  subornation  of  selfish  munition  makers.  The  rural 
politician,  pandering  to  his  agricultural  constituency,  flagellates  and  de- 
nounces other  non-rural  classes  of  American  society.  Low-grade  agi- 
tators seek  to  array  labor  against  capital,  farmer  against  manufacturer, 
debtor  against  creditor,  to  the  increase  of  social  suspicion  and  the 
sowing  of  social  discord.  This  is  the  day  of  organization  and  it  is  the 
legitimate  interest  and  function  of  groups  of  citizens  with  common 
interests  to  organize  and  act  together  for  common  benefits  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  supreme  public  welfare,  but  certainly  not  for  promoting 
the  injury  or  hatred  of  other  groups  of  citizens  having,  if  you  please, 
somewhat  divergent  interests.  Class  organization,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be 
tolerated  at  all,  should  work  for  fair  dealing  and  co-operation  between 
different  economic  groups  rather  than  constant  friction  and  antagonism. 
But  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  twin  evils  of  race  hyphenism  and 
class  hyphenism  require  in  this  day  and  time  the  wise  thought  and 
action  of  patriot  and  statesman.  a 

I  have  no  panacea  to  offer.  But  there  is  something,  undoubtedly, 
that  will  do  much  to  yank  the  hyphen  out  of  America  and  bring  other 
attendant  benefits  in  its  train.  A  group  of  men  once  sat  at  a  table 
talking,  when  one,  referring  to  an  absent  individual,  said :  "  I  hate  that 
man."  Whereupon  a  companion  interjected,  "Do  you  know  him?" 
"  Of  course  not,"  was  the  reply ;  "  if  I  knew  him  I  shouldn't  hate  him." 
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It  is  easy  to  hate  people  you  don't  know.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  hate 
people  you  do  know.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  hate  people  with  whom 
you  have  undertaken  a  common  service  to  something  outside  of  and 
greater  than  yourselves.  I  propose  universal  military  training  and 
service  as  the  final  solvent  of  the  hyphen.  The  public  school  system  is 
the  first  step.  Universal  training  and  service  should  be  part  of  the 
educational  program  of  the  nation.  The  life  of  the  nation  is  two-fold, 
domestic  as  its  internal  life  is  concerned,  and  international  as  its  inter- 
national life  is  concerned.  We  educate  the  citizen  for  a  minimum  of 
seven  years,  that  the  nation  may  be  protected  from  dangers  that  assail 
it  from  within,  dangers  of  ignorance  and  corruption.  All  of  us,  pacifists 
and  others,  know  that  adequate  training  alone  can  circumstance  the 
citizen  so  as  to  be  able  to  withstand  and  avoid  these  dangers.  All 
human  experience  and  history  demonstrate  that  the  danger  of  assault 
from  without  is  just  as  constant  and  unceasing  as  the  danger  of  assault 
by  ignorance  and  corruption  from  within,  and  that  adequate  organiza- 
tion and  training  are  required  to  withstand  this  assault  if  humiliation, 
disaster,  and  possibly  annihilation  are  to  be  avoided. 

I  was  in  France  during  the  early  days  of  the  war  and  saw  much  of 
the  French  army,  literally  coming  in  contact  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  French  soldiers  before,  during,  and  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne.  The  French  army  had  just  come  through  one  of  the  greatest 
ordeals  of  its  history,  the  men  had  been  subjected  to  the  most  exhausting 
and  trying  tests.  If  they  had  such  things  as  nervous  systems,  by  all  the 
rules  they  should  have  been  very  much  on  edge.  And  yet  constantly 
was  I  pleased  and  surprised,  as  I  went  back  and  forth  among  them,  to 
see  the  mutual  respect,  confidence,  and  good  fellowship  between  of- 
ficers and  men,  between  the  men  themselves.  Patience,  courtesy,  good 
cheer  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Not  once  did  I  witness  an  incident 
of  harshness  from  officer  to  man  or  of  rudeness  between  man  and  man. 
I  spoke  of  this  to  a  learned  and  wise  officer  of  age  and  experience  and 
asked  his  explanation,  which  he  gave  about  as  follows :  "  It  all  comes 
from  the  fellowship  and  understanding  born  of  universal  service  to  a 
common  country.  We  in  France  have  our  share  of  demagogues  among 
our  politicians.  They  rant  and  rave,  inciting  tenets  of  syndicalism  and 
class  hatred.  They  receive  a  superficial  adherence  from  large  groups 
of  Frenchmen.  But  the  adherence  is  more  verbal  than  actual,  because 
every  Frenchman  has  learned  by  rubbing  elbows  in  the  army  that  the 
other  fellow,  after  all,  is  a  pretty  decent  fellow,  just  as  patriotic,  just  as 
courteous,  just  as  self-sacrificing  as  himself.  He  comprehends  a  little 
better  the  point  of  view  of  the  other  fellow,  gets  him  to  modify  it  and 
in  turn  modifies  his  own.  Farmer  and  bank  clerk,  law  student  and 
mechanic,  rich  and  poor,  serve  side  by  side  for  two  or  three  solid  years, 
rendering  up  a  real  and  burdensome  sacrifice  to  the  safety-  of  the  nation. 
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Out  of  the  common  service  comes  the  common  understanding,  and 
knowing  each  other  they  find  it  hard  to  hate  each  other. 

A  successful  and  philosophical  American  once  said,  "If  you  wish 
to  put  a  man  under  obligation  to  you,  get  him  to  do  something  for  you." 
It  seems  to  be  a  fact  of  human  experience,  that  loyalty  and  affection 
are  instilled  as  much  by  rendering  service  as  receiving  unearned  bene- 
fits. That  which  is  obtained  by  hard  work  and  sacrifice  is  most  appre- 
ciated. It  is  not  the  negligent  and  indulgent  officer  who  gains  the  loyalty 
and  affection  of  his  men.  It  is  the  officer  who  exacts  discipline  and 
efficiency.  So  with  government,  a  state  that  affects  the  role  of  an  un- 
failing fountain  of  gratuitous  benefits  without  impressing  equally  the 
necessity  of  service  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  citizen,  will  breed 
up  a  selfish,  unloyal,  pampered,  and  spoiled  citizenship  which  will  work 
the  undoing  of  the  nation.  Every  native  and  foreign-bom  son  of 
America,  if  compelled  to  render  at  an  appropriate  time  a  reasonable 
measure  of  personal  service  to  his  country,  would  carry  throughout 
his  life  a  keener  sense  of  patriotism  and  nationalism,  a  more  vivid  reali- 
zation of  his  responsibility  as  an  essential  part  of  the  national  life. 

Take  Switzerland  for  a  model — Switzerland  the  cradle  of  modern 
liberty,  the  very  incarnation  of  a  restrained  but  militant  democracy. 
Has  universal  service  dimmed  or  snuffed  out  the  life  of  democracy 
there  ?  Far  from  it.  America  is  a  staid  and  conservative  political  com- 
munity compared  with  the  Swiss  Republic.  Let  every  American  youth, 
upon  attaining  a  certain  age,  come  under  the  operation  of  an  abso- 
lutely democratic  and  national  system  of  military  training.  Butcher 
and  baker  and  candlestick  maker,  law  clerk,  bank  clerk,  heir  of  mil- 
lions and  heir  of  nothing  but  American  citizenship,  rich  and  poor,  wise 
and  unwise,  competent  and  incompetent, — put  them  all  in  the  hopper 
upon  an  absolutely  equal  footing,  and  let  those  become  non-commis- 
sioned and  commissioned  officers  who  demonstrate  their  superior  ca- 
pacity. As  the  different  races  mingled  in  a  common  service  to  a  com- 
mon country,  and  as  youth  of  different  economic  conditions  associated 
in  a  mutual  and  honorable  enterprise,  misunderstanding  would  be  ameli- 
orated, prejudices  allayed,  and  solidarity  established.  And  incidentally 
the  safety  of  the  nation  would  be  insured.  If  every  able-bodied  Ameri- 
can youth  were  trained  to  a  moderate  degree  in  the  military  art ;  if  the 
organization  of  the  trained  manhood  of  the  nation  were  provided  and 
perfected;  if  all  the  necessary  reserves  of  equipment  and  munitions 
were  amassed;  if  every  arrangement  for  the  mobilization,  administra- 
tion, and  leadership  of  this  great  citizen  army  were  completed,  no 
nation  of  the  world  and  probably  no  coalition  of  nations  would  think 
seriously  of  an  invasion  of  America,  whereas,  now  such  a  feat  is  at  the 
same  time  so  brilliant  and  so  simple  as  to  constitute  a  continuing  tempta- 
tion to  the  military  nations  of  the  world. 
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All  through  the  Preparedness  agitation  that  has  endured  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  war,  there  have  been  many  pessimists  ex- 
pressing despair  at  the  blindness,  ignorance,  and  contemptible  self-sat- 
isfaction of  American  politicians  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and 
the  apathy  of  the  American  people  themselves  in  the  face  of  the  demon- 
stration on  the  fields  of  Europe  of  what  every  real  thinker  knew  before 
the  war  to  be  the  facts.  Many  patriotic  persons  were  led  to  the  sincere 
belief,  in  which  they  still  remain,  that  only  a  great  disaster  could  shock 
our  people  into  a  realization  of  the  facts  of  life.  I  wonder  if  we  realize 
the  blessed  operation  of  a  Providence  that  permits  us  in  quiet  and  in 
calm  to  debate  and  decide  the  question  whether  or  not  we  shall  defend 
the  nation.  I  wonder  how  fully  we  realize  that  if  either  of  the  great 
coalitions  now  contending  in  Europe  had  struck  us  instead  of  striking 
each  other,  we  should  have  suffered  a  devastation  and  humiliation  un- 
surpassed in  the  annals  of  modern  history.  If  the  combined  navies 
of  Germany  and  Austria  had  been  loosed  against  us,  the  inescapable 
military  conclusion  is  that  our  Navy  would  have  been  wiped  off  the 
seas  or  shut  up  in  its  harbors  with  little  attendant  loss  to  the  enemy.  All 
the  lessons  of  modern  naval  warfare,  since  our  own  war  with  Spain,  de- 
monstrate that  inferior  sea  power  meeting  superior  sea  power  inevita- 
bly is  annihilated  with  little  attendant  loss  to  the  superior  enemy.  Once 
the  barrier  of  our  sea  power  had  been  broken,  the  land  defenses  of 
America  would  have  been  as  nothing.  The  seacoast  fortifications  only 
bring  within  the  range  of  their  guns  a  little  over  three  hundred  miles  of 
coast  line.  The  enemy  would  have  the  choice  of  hundreds  of  points 
on  the  rest  of  the  five  thousand  miles  to  effect  his  invasion.  All  this 
has  been  discussed.  There  has  been  a  mighty  agitation,  greater  than 
any  that  has  stirred  the  nation  in  half  a  century.  After  two  years  of 
harangue  and  spectacular  writing  and  more  spectacular  demonstration 
by  means  of  Preparedness  parades,  th€  politicians  of  the  United  States 
have  taken  their  deaf  ears  from  the  ground,  thinking  at  last  that  they 
have  heard  the  voice  of  political  pressure  with  sufficient  distinctness  to 
require  action,  not  primarily  for  the  defense  of  the  nation,  because  the 
facts  have  been  known  to  them  for  years,  but  for  the  protection  of  their 
political  hides.  But  what  is  the  actual  result  ?  Congress  came  together 
three-quarters  of  a  year  ago,  all  for  Preparedness  and  resolved  to  save 
the  nation.  .  The  military  and  naval  committees  of  the  two  houses  held 
hearings  of  unparalleled  extent,  filling  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony. 
Preparedness  congresses  sat  in  the  city  of  Washington  to  bring  moral 
support  to  the  Congress — some  would  call  it  moral  coercion.  Speeches 
long  and  vehement  were  delivered  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 
The  result,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  what? — the  passage  of 
the  Hay  Bill,  the  only  practical  consequence  of  which,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen,  was  to  provide  by  unwarrantable  legislative  action,  a  job  in 
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the  army  for  Hay's  friend,  Judge  Carson  of  the  Philippines,  and  to  make 
Mr.  Hay  himself  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States. 
If  Mr.  Hay  is  as  successful  in  defeating  unjust  claims  against  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  as  he  was  in  defeating  adequate  measures  for 
the  defense  of  the  nation,  he  should  make  a  successful  Judge  of  that 
Court.  The  Senate  tried  to  remedy  the  situation  a  little,  mainly  under 
the  enlightened  leadership  of  Senator  Chamberlain ;  but  the  result  was 
failure,  and  as  far  as  the  land  defenses  of  the  nation  are  concerned  we 
are  worse  off  than  before  the  Preparedness  agitation,  because  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  passed  a  bogus  piece  of  paper  on  the 
American  people,  labeled  *'  Adequate  Land  Defenses,"  and  designed  to 
lull  the  people  into  a  false  belief  in  their  security. 

As  to  the  Navy,  the  situation  is  a  little  better.  The  naval  legislation 
is  much  more  liberal  than  the  Army  legislation,  but,  especially  in  view 
of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  Army  legislation,  is  itself  incapable  of 
remedying  our  condition  of  military  impotence.  A  great  parade  is  made 
of  the  number  of  dollars  appropriated  for  the  Navy.  This  is  interesting 
but  irrelevant.  The  question  is  what  is  necessary  to  safeguard  on  the 
sea  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  nation,  and,  has  that  which  is  necessary 
been  done  ?  It  has  not.  By  the  neglect  of  the  last  ten  years  the  United 
States  Navy  has  been  permitted  to  sink  from  the  place  of  the  second 
sea  power  of  the  world  to  the  fourth.  The  least  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  have  done  in  the  existing  exigency  and  condi- 
tion of  world  affairs  was  forthwith  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
those  vessels  stated  by  the  General  Board  to  be  required  to  place  the 
United  States  Navy  back  in  the  position  of  the  second  sea  power. 

If  Democracy  is  to  survive  in  the  world,  it  must,  by  the  co-operative 
effort  of  freemen,  constitute  itself  in  efficiency  and  strength  sufficient 
to  warn  oft*  the  armed  autocracies  of  the  world — and,  if  need  be,  resist 
successfully  their  most  determined  assaults. 


THE  GOLDEN  KITE 

Patrick  Gallagher 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  great  man,  who  is  also  a  remarkable 
weaver  of  word-poems,  wrote  what  he  called  "  Some 
Indiscreet  Letters  from  Peking/'  When  they  were 
first  written  and  published  they  attracted  scant  notice.  Later, 
when  their  prophetic  truth  was  made  evident  by  grim  fact,  a 
shuddering,  gasping  world  paid  reluctant  tribute  to  the  au- 
thor, Putnam  Weale.  Weale's  letters  had  to  do  with  '*  black 
dust  in  Peking '' — dust  that  came  no  man  could  say  whence, 
that  hung  in  the  air  like  flies  over  a  cesspool,  that  clung  to 
your  clothes  and  stuck  and  got  up  your  nostrils  and  glued 
itself  to  your  tongue.  This  ''  black  dust  "  of  the  Peiho  proved 
very  significant. 

A  duststorm  of  a  somewhat  different  but  not  less  porten- 
tous sort  has  lately  come  up  over  our  horizon.  Preceded  by 
genial  sunshine  and  soft,  zephyr  airs,  carried  hitherward 
from  the  Orient,  the  dust  is  mobilized  overhead  and  though 
we  see  it,  we  know  it  not.  Silently,  scarcely  visible,  it  blends 
itself  with  the  particles  of  our  own  atmosphere,  steadily  seep- 
ing in,  filming  our  eyes,  clinging  to  our  hands,  coating  our 
tongues — yellow,  shimmering  dust,  shot  through  with  shafts 
from  the  Rising  Sun — dust,  nurtured,  sprinkled  with  the  per- 
fumed waters  from  the  fountain  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  of 
Kyoto;  dust  gathered  with  patient,  careful  hands  under  the 
wistaria  and  cherry  blossoms  of  Japan.  Dust,  blinding  our 
eyes,  lest  we  see  the  flight  of  The  Golden  Kite — emblem  of 
Japan,  Militant — and  know  its  meaning. 

A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  an  event 
occurred  which  changed  the  whole  course  of  the  world.  Al- 
though few  men  in  America  or  in  Europe  sensed  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  its  importance,  it  was  incomparably  more  mo- 
mentous than  the  Terror  in  France  or  the  decision  of  the 
American  Colonies  to  cease  doing  business  as  a  branch  estab- 
ishment  of  Great  Britain.  A  very  small  but  compact  body  of 
men  constituted  themselves  the  leaders  of  a  people  occupying 
a  few  islands  on  the  edge  of  the  Orient.    For  centuries,  this 
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people  ate,  drank  and  slept;  thought,  worked,  and  fought  in 
strict  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  feudal  system  which, 
whatever  its  hardships  and  errors,  had  made  exclusiveness  a 
matter  of  native  pride  and  patriotism  a  thing  dearer  than  life 
itself.  The  small,  compact  body  of  men  decided  that  Japan 
should  go  out  into  the  world.  The  garment  of  Exclusion  was 
doffed  for  that  of  Expansion  at  the  identical  moment  when 
the  kimona  gave  way  to  the  frockcoat. 

Of  course,  other  things  had  gone  before.  But  these 
were  merely  symptoms  of  the  coming  change.  The  event  was 
the  advent  of  actual  constitutional  government  in  Japan,  the 
acceptance  by  the  late  Emperor  (Meiji  Tenno)  and  Prince  Ito 
of  new  doctrines  preached  by  new  men  as  the  inevitable  result 
of  Japanese  intercourse  with  Occidental  powers,  Japanese  in- 
sight into  the  ways  and  the  aims  of  the  Occident. 

'^  Good  morning,  Japan,''  America  had  said  to  the  Sho- 
gun ;  ^'  we  want  to  get  in,  to  take  a  '  look-see  '  at  Fuji  and  your 
tea-gardens.'' 

What  the  Shogun  said  or  thought  does  not  matter. 
Probably — undoubtedly — he  consigned,  mentally,  at  least,  the 
American  commodore  and  his  government  and  people  to  a 
hotter  spot  than  General  Sherman's  alternative  for  war.  But 
what  Young  Japan  began  to  think  and  say  is  important. 
Young  Japan,  reading  the  history  of  Europe  and  especially 
the  activities  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European  powers  in 
Asia,  said  softly  to  himself :  ''  Very  good,  honorable  foreign 
nuisance,  if  you  come  in,  I  think  Fll  go  out/' 

Young  Japan,  at  once,  prepared  to  go  out.  The  Golden 
Kite,  her  eyes  not  yet  fully  opened,  preened  her  feathers, 
soared  upward,  and  took  her  first  modern  flight  in  the  night. 
That  was  in  1894.  The  Korean  Night,  the  war  with  China, 
served  to  further  open  the  eyes  of  the  Kite.  China  was  still 
asleep,  drugged  by  British  opium  and  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
the  Manchu  mummers  and  their  minions.  The  Kite's  feet 
rested  in  Korea  and  they  remained  there, ''  in  the  sacred  name 
of  liberty,  independence,  and  progress." 

During  the  Korean  Night,  the  Kite  had  temporarily 
ousted  the  Dragon  from  Port  Arthur,  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
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East.  This  sorely  vexed  ''  the  Bear  that  walks  like  a  man  '' 
and  the  Black  Eagle  and  the  Cock.  The  Kite,  not  yet  quite 
sure  of  the  strength  of  her  pinions,  withdrew  from  Port 
Arthur  and  sank  her  beak  a  little  deeper  into  the  neck  of  The 
Hermit  of  Korea,  '^  in  the  sacred  name  of  liberty,  independ- 
ence, and  progress."  ''  The  Bear  that  walks  like  a  man  "  sat 
down  on  Port  Arthur  to  watch  developments ;  while,  to  hasten 
developments,  the  Black  Eagle  built  a  handsome  eerie  on  the 
coastal  crest  of  Tsingtau.  From  the  bleeding  belly  of  the 
prone  Dragon,  Young  China  emerged,  rubbing  her  eyes  and 
wondering  what  meant  all  this  commotion  in  her  own  house. 

An  inept  alien  sat  upon  her  throne.  Boxers  and  bandits 
plagued  and  pillaged,  while  jealous  ''  friends  "  quarreled 
among  each  other  for  shreds  of  her  raiment.  To  each,  she 
turned  for  counsel,  wondering  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
And  each  gave  her  different  advice. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kite  was  not  idle.  She  had  new  nests 
in  Formosa  and  Korea.  Formosa  was  hers,  absolutely;  but, 
in  Korea,  jealous  birds  insinuated  that  she  was  acting  the 
part  of  the  Cuckoo,  laying  eggs  in,  and  feathering,  another 
bird's  nest.  She  said  little  but  kept  on  laying  eggs,  adding 
feathers,  hatching  out  lusty  young  Kites,  each  eager  to  emu- 
late the  actions  of  the  parent  bird.  "  The  Bear  that  walks 
like  a  man  ''  walked  into  a  trap  at  the  Yalu  and  Moukden. 
The  Russo-Japanese  war  of  1904-5  found  the  Kite  full- 
feathered  and  sharp  of  bill  and  talon.  The  Bear  left  the  ring 
much  the  worse  for  wear  and  tear.  To  the  Kite's  nests  at 
Formosa  and  Korea  was  added  the  nest  freshly-feathered 
by  the  Bear  at  Port  Arthur,  with  the  choice  flying-ground  of 
Southern  Manchuria.  The  ''  Cuckoo-nest  "  of  Korea  became 
the  summerhouse  of  the  Kite  family,  absolutely  and  finally, 
"  in  the  sacred  name  of  liberty,  independence,  and  progress." 
The  Kite  was  now  ready  to  try  conclusions  with  greater, 
stronger  foes. 

Patiently,  quietly,  she  kept  on  cultivating  her  feathers, 
sharpening  her  bill  and  talons,  strengthening  the  muscles  of 
her  legs  and  wings.  Also,  she  was  learning  to  sing  with 
good  effect  the  songs  made  celebrated  by  other  birds 
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She  sent  carefully-trained  young  Kites  to  visit  the  nests 
of  the  most  distant  birds,  armed  with  song-folios  to  suit  each 
special  need.  She  contracted  a  political  marriage  with  the 
Lion,  and  became  a  regular  and  very  popular  feature  in  the 
international  concert.  This  marriage  was  multifold  in  its 
effects.  It  helped  her  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Cock,  who 
had  a  nest  of  sorts  in  Tonkin  (secured  and  enlarged  in  a 
roundabout  fashion  during  the  Dragon^s  sleep) ;  it  also  as- 
sisted her  to  offer  the  Bear  some  soothing  ointment  for  the 
scars  inflicted  by  her  bill  and  talons.  The  Bear  was  still  red- 
eyed  and  ugly,  beating  with  his  great  paws  a  better  path 
along  which  to  lead  his  newly-trained  cubs  to  attack  the  Kite 
and  win  back  all  he  had  lost.  But  only  the  Kite  foresaw  and 
knew  the  certain  offspring  of  this  marriage — the  Kite's  heir 
magnificent. 

The  heir  was  born — or  the  ^gg  hatched  out — secretly, 
silently,  on  the  day  the  Black  Eagle  and  his  "  blood-brother  " 
assailed  the  Cock  and  the  Lion.  '^  The  wife's  place  is  with 
her  husband.".  The  Kite,  in  a  liberal  reading  of  the  marriage 
contract,  flapped  her  wings  at  the  Black  Eagle;  and  while 
most  of  the  big  and  little  Black  Eagles  were  very  busy  closer 
home,  she  sang  sweetly  a  song  which  ,at  the  close  of  the 
Kite's  combat  with  the  Dragon,  the  Black  Eagle  had  taught 
her.  '^  To  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Far  East,"  the  Kite 
sang  to  the  Black  Eagle,  '*  you  must  get  out  of  that  nest  at 
Tsingtau.  You  see,  I  want  to  return  it  to  the  Dragon,  event- 
ually/' The  Black  Eagle  would  not  get  out.  The  Kite  folded 
the  song-folio,  marking  the  page  with  a  red  letter,  unfolded 
her  wings  and,  allowing  the  Lion  to  co-operate,  put  the  Black 
Eagle  out  of  the  Tsingtau  nest.  This  done,  the  Kites  took 
counsel  of  one  another.  Preparations  were  now  hastened  for 
the  Grand  Flight. 

The  air-currents  had  been  carefully  sounded  and  tested.* 
The  atmospheric  pressure  was  just  right.  The  storm  that 
had  broken  out  in  Europe  monopolized  the  hands  and  the  ears 
of  those  who  might  otherwise  interfere.  The  international 
concert  had  wound  up  in  a  riot.  The  Kite  could  well  afford 
to  smile  at  the  fuss  and  flying  of  fur  and  feather,  because  it 
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was   the   prelude   prerequisite   for   her   own  Grand  Flight. 
Asia,  unarmed,  unprepared,  lay  at  her  feet. 

"Young  China,"  said  the  Kite  to  her  nestling,  ''has 
really  awakened.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  us.  You 
must  all  be  up  and  doing.  Feather  your  new  Chinese  nests, 
or  it  may  be  too  late."  So  there  was  a  great  ado,  a  sharpen- 
ing of  bills  and  talons,  a  preening  of  feathers,  wing  exercise, 
footwork  among  the  young  Kites.  All  made  ready  for  the 
Grand  Flight. 

A  very  wise  bird  was  dispatched  from  the  parent  nest  to 
sing  new  songs  with  a  militant  motif  nearby  the  banks  of  the 
Peiho.  He  was  carefully  instructed  to  be  sure  and  sing  these 
songs  privately,  lest  Europe,  though  deadened  to  outer 
sounds  by  her  own  discord,  might  get  wind  of  this  uninvited 
solo,  whose  twenty-one  verses  could  not  be  made  harmonic 
with  either  the  Kite's  wedding  march  or  previously  written 
European  concertos  composed  for  the  polite  edification  of 
Young  China.  And,  tucked  quietly  away  in  the  bass  clef,  in 
each  of  these  verses  was  the  straw  and  the  clay  for  a  brand 
new  nest  for  ambitious  offspring  of  The  Golden  Kite.  That 
was  not  all. 

Young  China  was  to  be  told  in  plain  language  that 
henceforth  she  must  regard  her  domain  as  "  nest  general  " 
of  The  Golden  Kite.  The  recitative  warbled  of  "  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  of  the  Far  East ";  the  aria  left  all  the 
"  pieces  "  with  The  Golden  Kite's  talons. 

'  Some  of  the  older  and  more  peaceful  Kites  shook  their 
heads.  ''That  will  never  do,"  they  objected;  "the  Golden 
Eagle  will  squawk  and  soar  down  upon  us." 

"  Not  so,"  reassured  the  more  vigorous  Kites.  "  You 
see,  the  Golden  Eagle  has  gone  to  school  under  the  Dove. 
She  has  presented  her  wings  to  be  clipped  and  put  her  talons 
in  peace-pads.  She's  quite  harmless  and,  really,  she  has 
learned  to  coo  just  like  a  dove.  She'll  lend  us  the  gold  with 
which  to  buy  more  fighting-feathers.    See  if  she  doesn't  !" 

She  did. 

Indirectly,  but  with  her  eyes  opened  wide  to  the  facts, 
America  furnished  the  credit  which  was  applied  to  Russia  so 
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that  Russia  might  buy  needed  munitions  to  the  value  of  hun- 
dreds of  milHons  of  dollars  in  Japan  and  thereby  build  up 
in  Japan  the  arsenals  needed  for  the  Grand  Flight  of  The 
Golden  Kite.    What  direction  will  that  flight  take  ? 

Americans  and  others  who  have  spent  much  of  their 
lives  in  the  Far  East — who  speak  and  write  of  Japan  as  resi- 
dents and  not  merely  as  visitors — do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  Japan  meditates  war  with  America  and  is  straining  all 
her  energies  in  preparation  to  win  that  war.  Is  this  truth 
or  merely  sensational  fiction,  inspired  (as  pro-Japanese 
spokesmen  assert)  by  ''  irresponsible  persons  and  professional 
trouble-makers  who  desire  to  arouse  suspicion  against  Japan 
and  to  create  friction  between  the  two  countries?  "  There 
must  be  some  ascertainable  facts,  as  to  the  nature  of  which 
there  can  be  no  dispute,  which  should  help  to  answer  the 
question,  one  way  or  the  other.  The  timely  publication  of 
such  facts,  instead  of  precipitating  trouble,  should  tend  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  The  facts  have  already  been  ascertained. 
As  if  to  obviate  the  mere  possibility  of  doubt,  most  of  them 
have  been  furnished  by  Japanese  themselves. 

A  recital  of  all  these  facts  would  fill  many  huge  vol- 
umes. But  they  can  be  summarized,  and  those  who  desire 
the  details  may  find  them  by  reference  to  such  Japanese  pub- 
lications as  The  Far  East,  The  Japan  Magazine^  the  Japan 
Financial  and  Economic  Monthly,  The  Japan  Year  Book, 
and  other  sources  which  not  even  the  most  ultra-Japanese 
spokesman  will  care  to  impeach.  Briefly  put,  they  are  as 
follows : 

Japan  has  spared  neither  men,  money,  nor  time  in  order 
to  create  in  the  United  States  the  belief  that  the  Japanese 
people  love  us  and  regard  us  as  their  traditional  friends; 
that  the  Japanese  people  are  willing  to  be  barred  from  com- 
ing to  this  country  so  long  as  those  Japanese  already  estab- 
lished here  are  justly  treated;  that  Japan  respects  our  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  merely  desires  to  establish,  "  on  similar 
lines,  a  sort  of  Monroe  Doctrine  for  Asia  ;"  that,  so  far  as 
China  is  concerned,  American  and  Japanese  interests  are 
identical ;  that  Japan  respects  the  Hay  principle  of  the  ''  Open 
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Door  "  and,  instead  of  menacing  the  sovereignty  and  in- 
tegrity of  China,  seeks  only  to  maintain  China's  sovereignty 
and  integrity;  that  Japan  and  the  United  States  should  co- 
operate in  the  development  of  China,  we  to  supply  the  money 
and  Japan  the  men ;  that,  ''  while  it  is  true  that  Japan  is  over- 
populated  '^  and  that  she  must  immediately  find  room,  ''  some- 
where,'' for  her  surplus  population,  Manchuria  offers  the 
natural  solution  of  this  problem;  that  America  is  Japan's 
best  customer  and  our  markets  are  too  valuable  to  be  sacri- 
ficed by  war ;  that  Japan  is  too  poor  to  fight  so  rich  a  coun- 
try as  the  United  States ;  that  all  Japan's  military  and  naval 
preparations  are  for  self-defense;  that  Japan  has  to  be  on 
her  guard  against  Russia;  that  in  the  interest  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  in  Asia,  Japan  must  be  in  a  position  to 
protect  China  from  aggression;  that  the  Japanese  people 
are  the  most  peaceful  people  in  the  world,  etc.,  etc. 

Let  us  analyze  these  assertions  in  order,  confining  our 
answers  to  the  unimpeachable  Japanese  source  indicated: 

Since  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  the  Japanese  people, 
judging  from  their  own  spokesmen,  have  ceased  to  regard  us 
as  their  "traditional  friends."  The  Japanese  government, 
which  exercises  even  in  peace  times  a  rigid  censorship  over 
all  news  and  comment,  has  failed  to  inform  the  Japanese 
people  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  brought  about  the  Portsmouth 
Peace  Conference  only  when  specifically  urged  to  use  his 
good  offices  by  the  authorized  representative  of  the  Elder 
Statesmen  of  Japan.  We  are  condemned,  without  even  a 
hearing,  because  we  did  what  we  could  to  help  Japan  when 
she  sought  our  help. 

The  entire  Japanese  press  seethes  with  furious  attacks 
against  our  immigration  laws  and  demands  action  by  the 
Japanese  government  to  assure  to  its  nationals  the  right  to 
emigrate  at  will  to  North  and  South  America.  Canadian 
and  Australasian  immigration  barriers  are  charged  against 
our  account.  Japanese  publicists  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
the  "  race  issue  "  as  a  just  cause  for  "  abandoning  useless 
diplomacy  and  deciding  the  question  by  all  the  means  at 
Japan's  disposal." 
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The  Japanese  press  overflows  with  reasons  proving  Man- 
churia or  China  proper  (apart  altogether  from  recognition 
of  China's  rights  in  the  matter)  offer  no  possible  solution  of 
this  much-exploited  "  acute  problem  of  Japanese  super- 
population."  It  is  a  fact  that  population  is  much  more  dense 
in  certain  parts  of  China  than  it  is  in  Japan;  it  is  asserted 
that  Japanese  super-population  is  a  myth  and  that  Japan  has 
yet  to  develop  much  of  her  arable  land ;  this  apart  from  the 
fact,  proved  by  Japanese  statistics,  that  Japan  has,  so  far, 
failed  to  fully  avail  herself  of  opportunities  for  Japanese 
colonization  in  Hokkaido  (Old  Japan),  Korea,  and  Formosa, 
where  her  rule  is  absolute. 

That  Japan's  trade  with  America  is  no  guarantee 
against  war  should  be  amply  demonstrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Germany  and  England.  Furthermore,  reference  to 
the  Japanese  press  will  prove  that  Japan  is  feverishly  anxious 
to  win  other  markets  for  her  products,  in  competition  with 
our  products,  so  as  to  maintain  her  exports  in  the  event  of 
war  with  the  United  States.  All  these  matters  are  discussed 
without  any  mincing  of  words  in  the  leading  Japanese  news- 
papers, despite  the  operation  of  the  official  censorship. 

The  Japanese  editors  do  not  think  that  Japan  is  too  poor 
to  fight  the  United  States;  quite  the  contrary.  Despite  as- 
sertions of  ''Japanese  poverty"  (which,  curiously  enough, 
are  scouted  by  responsible  bankers  and  financial  experts  in 
Japan  and  America),  Japan  is  hoarding  a  large  gold  reserve, 
now  computed  at  $325,000,000.  For  peace  or  for  war  ?  And, 
if  for  war,  against  whom? 

In  Japan  there  is  no  pretense  that  Japanese  military  and 
naval  expansion  are  designed  for  self-defense.  The  Japan 
Year  Book  for  1914  (which  is  semi-official  and  certainly  not 
anti- Japanese)  makes  the  following  illuminating  statement 
on  page  485,  in  the  ''  Army  and  Navy  "  chapter  and  under  the 
title,  "  Object  of  Expansion  and  Imaginary  Enemy  " : 

"  The  object  of  expansion  of  national  armament  is  primarily  to 
guard  our  interest  in  Manchuria  and  China,  and  next  to  he  prepared 
against  a  possible  emergency  with  U.  S.  A.    In  Manchuria  Japan  may 
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come  in  conflict  with  Russia,  while  the  internal  difficulty  in  China  and 
the  grave  danger  that  has  been  constantly  menacing  her  stability  calls 
upon  Japan  to  be  well  prepared  against  an  emergency  that  may  break 
out  any  time." 

''  Not  a  day  is  to  be  lost,"  Marquis  Okuma  recently  told 
the  Japanese  people,  "  in  hurrying  into  operation  "  Japan's 
huge  naval  and  military  program.  The  Osaka  Mainichi 
declares  that  American  preparedness  plans  are  ''  a  menace 
to  Japan."    Why?    The  answer  will  speedily  appear. 

Japan,  according  to  the  Japanese  themselves,  is  exerting 
all  her  efforts  to  arm  Russia  against  Russia's  enemies.  At 
one  time,  Japan  had  good  reason  to  fear  another  war  with 
Russia.  Perusal  of  the  Japanese  press  offers  convincing  tes- 
timony that  the  ''  Russian  menace  "  no  longer  exists. 

"  In  the  interest  of  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  in 
Asia,"  ''  to  protect  China  from  aggression,"  does  Japan  need 
to  burden  her  people  with  a  staggering  load  of  taxation  in 
order  to  maintain  her  present  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments, much  less  to  "lose  not  a  day"  in  expanding  them? 
What  power,  save  Japan  alone,  menaces  China?  The  grim 
humor  of  this  suggestion  provokes  even  the  Japanese  them- 
selves to  mirth.    It  is  sheer  nonsense. 

At  no  time  in  her  history  has  Japan  been  "  a  nation  of 
mollycoddles  or  weaklings."  She  is  strong  today,  in  a  mili- 
tary sense;  and  more  power  to  her  elbow  for  that.  So  long 
as  the  actual  strength  of  a  nation  is  to  be  based  upon  the 
length  of  its  bayonet,  Japan  is  quite  right  in  preparing  to 
meet  any  reasonable  eventuality — in  acting  upon  the  stern 
logic  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  But  "  preparedness  "  is 
no  new  fad  in  Japan.  Proud  of  her  ancient  traditions,  trac- 
ing the  ancestry  of  her  venerated  emperor  to  a  mythological 
source,  there  never  has  been  a  time  in  Japan  when  the  sword 
was  not  deemed  the  emblem  of  Japanese  manhood,  when 
Japanese  knighthood  was  not  in  full  flower,  when,  to  the  best 
of  Japan's  knowledge  and  belief,  the  nation  was  not  ready  to 
give  a  good  account  of  itself  on  the  field  of  battle. 
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Japan's  interests  with  Europe  and  America,  on  matters 
solely  relating  to  Europe  and  America,  have  been  above  and 
beyond  reproach.  Japan  has  always  acted  with  justice  and 
restraint — in  dealing  with  questions  arising  between  her  and 
the  Occidental  nations,  since  her  doors  opened  to  the  west — 
where  the  rights  and  interests  of  other  Asiatic  peoples  were 
not  concerned.  There  is  the  key  to  the  dangers  which  con- 
front America  and  Europe  in  the  Far  East. 

Take  a  map  of  Asia  and  trace  on  it  the  Flight  of  The 
Golden  Kite  since  the  modern  awakenment  of  Japan.  Ex- 
amine this  Flight  with  the  aid  of  the  state  papers,  which  de- 
tail beyond  possibility  of  question  each  act  in  the  most  won- 
derful world-drama  history  records.  The  conclusion  then 
becomes  manifest  that,  towards  her  Asiatic  neighbors,  Japan 
has  acted  without  honesty,  without  justice,  without  mercy. 
She  has  not  scrupled  to  use  the  most  shocking  means  to  gain 
her  ends.  It  is  an  open  secret  that,  so  far  as  concerns  Asiatic 
matters,  Japan  has  forfeited  the  confidence  of  every  nation 
on  earth.  And  the  Japanese — or  at  least  their  responsible 
statesmen — realize  the  truth  of  this  statement  and  the  bear- 
ing it  must  have  upon  Japan's  future  relations  with  the 
world. 

I  am  often  asked:  ''Why  cannot  China  try  and  get 
along  with  Japan — the  Japanese,  you  know,  are  such  nice 
people?  "  Apart  from  their  desire  and  capacity  to  live  much 
cheaper  than  we  desire  to  do — or  can  do — the  Japanese  are 
very  nice  people — to  us.  They  are  anything  but  "  nice  "  to 
their  Korean  and  Formosan  subjects  or  their  Chinese 
neighbors. 

With  a  sword  in  hand  and  a  forked  tongue,  Japan  is 
wooing  Asia  to  absorb  Asia.  It  is  a  whirlwind  courtship 
conducted  with  barbaric  ruthlessness.  The  record  of  the 
Flight  tells  the  story. 

To  safeguard  the  independence  of  Korea,  Japan  made 
war  upon  China.  Her  troops  in  command  of  Seoul,  she  im- 
prisoned the  Emperor,  stole  the  seal  of  the  Korean  foreign 
office,  compelled  Korea  to  assent  to  a  "  protectorate  "  and, 
after  the  war  with  Russia,  discarded  the  mask  and  ended  the 
fiction  of  Korean  ''  independence  "  under  the  "  protecting " 
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wing  of  Japan.  The  war  with  Russia  brought  the  success- 
ful flight  of  the  Kite  within  the  historic  patrimony  of  China. 
Southern  Manchuria  came  under  her  "  protection/'  with  Port 
Arthur  as  a  base  for  future  use.  Betraying  her  ally,  Great 
Britain,  she  has  taken  advantage  of  the  European  calamity 
to  repeat  with  additional  insult  and  brutal  disregard  of  fun- 
damental decency  her  Korean  performances  in  Manchuria, 
Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  Shantung,  and  Fukien;  she  indi- 
cates a  determination  to  carry  the  Flight  into  Yunnan.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  Chinese  do  not  trust  her  ? 

She  denied,  indignantly,  the  existence  of  the  demands 
on  China  even  when  the  facts  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  European  Govern- 
ments with  whom  she  had  contracted  to  maintain  the  Hay 
Doctrine.  And  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  treaties  officially 
protested  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  she  sent 
to  us  Baron  Shibusawa  to  raise  American  gold  with  which  to 
finance  her  repudiation  of  solemn  promises  to  America.  Not 
merely  that,  but  the  manner  in  which  her  spokesmen  made 
the  proposition  was  a  deliberate  insult  to  us — she  served 
notice  upon  our  financiers  that  they  cannot  do  business  in 
China  except  upon  Japan's  terms.  It  was  no  empty  threat. 
Already  she  had  "  vetoed ''  every  recent  attempt  of  Ameri- 
cans to  assist  in  the  development  of  China.  The  Chenchou- 
Aigun  railway  contract  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's Fukien  contract — mere  matters  of  $80,000,000 — were 
annulled  when  she  said  ''  thumbs  down!  "  She  has  endeav- 
ored to  block  the  Standard  Oil  and  Hwai  river  conservancy 
projects.  Oh,  yes,  Japan  means  business !  Said  Baron  Shi- 
busawa, in  New  York: 

"  American  activities  in  the  Chinese  market  might 
lead  to  hostile  competition,  mutual  distrust,  and  bitter  ani- 
mosity, which  might  be  mutually  disastrous/' 

Then,  Baron  Shibusawa  told  us  how  Japan  would  per- 
mit us  to  do  business  in  China,  over  whose  sovereignty  she 
has  no  more  right  than  we  have.  Japan  will  allow  us  to 
provide  the  capital,  while  she  furnishes  the  managers,  en- 
gineers, foremen,  etc.,  and  directs  all  Chinese  enterprises. 
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She  had  made  a  similar  proposition  to  the  British  bank- 
ers. I  am  told  that  they  would  not  even  consider  it.  I  know 
from  personal  knowledge  that  the  American  bankers  re- 
ceived the  ultimatum  with  polite  amazement. 

There  has  lately  been  published  a  letter  written  by  Elihu 
Root  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State  explaining  why  (in 
1905)  the  United  States  Government  should  not  intervene  to 
save  Korea.  When  the  incident  occurred,  I  had  been  for 
several  years  a  resident  in  the  Orient.  I  can  quite  under- 
stand the  reasons  which  impelled  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Root 
to  abstain  from  attempting  to  prevent  Japan's  coup.  The 
Root  letter  shows  conclusively  how  and  why  America's  hands 
were  tied.  Korea  had  failed  to  avail  herself  of  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States  which  might  have  been  invoked  to 
protect  her.  China,  despite  her  critical  situation,  has  not — 
as  was  Korea — been  caught  napping.  While  Mr.  J.  O.  P. 
Bland  (with  the  very  best  intentions,  I  have  no  doubt)  as- 
sumes that  the  191 5  treaties  and  notes  extorted  by  Japan 
from  China  are  binding  upon  China  and  the  Treaty  Powers, 
and  that  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  are  ''  as  good  as  annexed 
by  Japan,"  I  am  not  so  sure  that  he  is  right.  The  protests  are 
on  record.  If  our  bankers  had  been  so  foolish,  so  unjust,  or 
so  unpatriotic  as  to  consent  to  finance  this  spoliation  of 
China,  what  pleasant  complications  would  have  been  in  store 
for  our  State  Department? 

Japan's  refusal  to  permit  us  to  do  business  directly  with 
China  is  an  essential  part  of  her  policy  of  "  Asia  for  the 
Asiatics."  The  Japanese  ^'extra-textual"  interpretation  of 
"Asia  for  the  Asiatics,"  as  revealed  by  the  Japanese  press, 
is  "  Asia  United  under  Japan."  A  close  study  of  Japanese 
writings  and  the  history  of  Asia  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  leaves  room  for  no  other  possible  conclusion.  Here 
it  is  only  possible  to  give  the  finger-posts  furnished  by  the- 
Japanese  themselves : 

(a)  They  admit  an  alliance  of  interest  and  aims  with 
every  force  now  operative  in  active  conspiracy  against  all 
established  governments  in  Asia,  outside  Japan. 

(b)  They  have  created  a  remarkable  new  literature  in 
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Asia,  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  to  glorify  ^'  The  New 
OrientaHsm  "  and  to  depreciate  OccidentaHsm  at  all  points 
of  origin  and  contact. 

(c)  All  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  Japan  take  their 
cue  from  this  movement,  the  active  leader  of  which  is  Marquis 
Okuma. 

(d)  Tokyo,  today,  is  the  refuge  of  all  the  malcontents  of 
Asia ;  while  Japanese  exponents  of  "  The  New  Orientalism  ^' 
are  fomenting  discontent  throughout  Asia. 

"  The  mission  of  Japan,"  wrote  Marquis  Okuma  recently, 
"is  to  bring  about  international  civilization.  .  .  .  West- 
ern nations  have  already  confessed  their  inability  to  assimi- 
late Oriental  civilization.    Japan,  alone,  can  digest  the  two.'' 

Professor  Masutaro  Niita,  of  the  Imperial  University, 
Tokyo,  tells  us : 

"  The  independence  of  India  cannot  be  expected  in  a 
short  time.  After  Japan's  power  has  increased  a  great  deal, 
she  may  think  of  extending  her  protecting  hand  to  India." 

She  has  already  thought  of  it  and  is  preparing  with  all 
her  remarkable  energy  to  translate  the  thought  into  fact. 

Why  did  Japan  oppose  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
China?  Let  one  of  the  most  famous  Japanese  answer  for 
Japan : 

"  Granted  a  strong  Emperor,"  writes  Field  Marshal 
Yamagata,  head  of  the  Japanese  army  and  her  greatest  mili- 
tary leader,  right-hand  of  the  Emperor,  Elder  Statesman, 
patron  and  clansman  of  the  new  premier,  Count  Terauchi, 
"it  would  be  more  easy  to  change  China  than  it  was 
to  change  Japan.  The  Chinese  could  be  trained  to  be- 
come excellent  soldiers;  and,  with  China's  almost  infinite 
resources  of  men  and  treasure,  a  strong  Emperor  could  have 
at  his  command  a  most  powerful  army  and  become  a  most 
serious  menace  to  all  the  neighboring  nations." 

This  is  merely  a  bird's-eye  view  of  our  problems  in  the 
Far  East,  which  cannot  be  divorced  from  our  domestic  in- 
terests. They  are  not,  solely,  our  problems.  \\'e  share  their 
dangers,  their  duties,  their  decisive  demand  for  practicable, 
amicable  solution  with  our  brother  nations  now  at  war.     In 
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full  view  of  these  facts,  what  supine  folly  that  catastrophic 
carnival  must  appear — how  paltry  its  issues  in  face  of  the 
vital  question  of  the  hour :  Shall  Asia  awaken  and  East  meet 
West  in  peace  or  in  war  ? 

We  cannot,  now,  retreat  from  the  Orient,  with  honor. 
We  need  not  retreat  if  we  face  the  situation  with  courage  and 
with  coolness ;  if  we  stand  on  our  rights,  like  men,  and  insist 
upon  other  nations,  equally  bound,  equally  interested,  stand- 
ing by  their  pledges  to  enforce  ''  equal  opportunity  in,  and 
respect  for,  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  China."  That  is 
the  only  road  to  peace. 

If  unchecked,  uncurbed,  the  Flight  of  The  Golden  Kite 
spells  inevitable  antagonism,  certain  war  between  East  and 
West.  China,  fully  awakened  and  armed,  though  under  a 
Japanese  yoke,  will  never  forget  her  betrayal  or  forgive  those 
who,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  may  abandon  her  at  the  very 
time  when  she  is  giving  us  the  most  material  reasons  to 
help  sustain  her.  China  once  under  the  heel  of  Japan,  India 
will  surely  follow  the  Japanese  Pan- Asiatic  movement.  Then, 
what?  How  long  will  our  Occidental  wall  of  exclusiveness 
stand  against  the  summons  of  a  united,  belligerent  Asia  to 
^'Open  the  Door"? 

Have  we  eyes,  and  will  we  cleanse  them  of  the  dust 
which  films  them — shimmering  yellow  dust  under  cover  of 
which  The  Golden  Kite  makes  ready  for  her  Final  Flight  ? 

THE  GUNNER 

Beatrice  Redpath 
We  found  him  propped  against  a  gun 
Still  firing     .     .^    .     he'd  had  one  arm  blown  away. 
He  laughed  and  said :  "  I  made  them  run — 
They  thought  there  were  a  few  of  us  this  way.'' 
And  then  he  crumpled  up     ...     we  saw  that  he  was  done. 
We  asked  him  had  he  messages  to  send, 
Had  he  a  wife,  a  mother,  or  a  friend? 
"  I've  just  a  kid,"  he  said, 

"  And  I'm  afraid  he'll  grow  up  much  like  me — 
God,  I'd  be  glad 
If  you  could  show  the  lad 
The  way  to  be 
More  of  a  man !  "  he  said. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH 

CHINA  ? 

Frederick  McCormick  , 

I  HAVE  listened  to  many  criticisms  of  China,  but  to  me  the  most 
original  and  interesting  of  them  is  the  learned  denunciation  in 
enclosed  epithets  delivered  at  Peking  during  the  reign  of  the 
Manchus  by  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  dean  of  missionaries  in  China,  who 
said :  "  China  is  not  a  nation ;  China  is  an  old  ash  barrel,  held  together  by 
the  Powers,  with  a  hen  inside,  goose  if  you  will,  sitting  on  golden  eggs." 
The  excoriation  passed  unheeded  then,  for  China,  like  Gallio,  "cared  for 
none  of  these  things."  Whether  one  called  her  "  a  dead  whale  on  the 
ocean  of  international  affairs,"  "  a  bone  of  international  contention," 
"  a  boneless  giant,"  "  Maud  Muller,"  "  a  rag,  a  bone,  and  a  hank  of 
hair,"  she  cared  not.  The  few  Chinese  who  heard  the  invidious  com- 
parisons out  of  the  carping  West  squandered  a  little  time  in  telling  us 
how  much  the  matter  was  over-estimated,  convincing  us  that  of  China 
it  was  not  so  anyway.  "  Big,  unlearned,  and  poor,"  bearing  the  curse, 
truly,  of  a  political  hookworm ;  having  no  intelligible  self-expression, 
the  West  took  note  of  little  more  than  that  "  many  children  played 
round  her  door."  She  was  an  indigent  old  woman  living  in  a  golden 
shoe,  a  nobody  in  the  modern  world,  usurping  a  rich  but  tattered 
palace,  while  those  who  envied  her  the  satisfaction  of  Demosthenes, 
the  antiquity  and  glory  of  Cathay,  and  coveted  the  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence of  her  habitation,  snatched  at  its  fittings  through  the  years 
and  were  laid  beneath  the  slab  that  marks  the  resting  places  of  all  those 
who  try  to  hustle  the  East. 

But  as  the  race  never  dies,  criticism  and  diatribe  went  on  until 
finally,  about  1900,  after  every  other  virile  people  in  the  world  had 
condemned  the  fate  that  through  her  apathy  and  indifi:erence  to  the 
ways  of  the  West  had  overtaken  China  as  the  one  most  to  be  abhorred, 
came  the  last  straw.  The  American  pacifists  eulogized  China  for  her 
policy  of  non-resistance.     Then  China  woke  up. 

Religion 

China  had  succeeded  Turkey  as  the  sick  man  of  the  world,  and 
many  physicians  met  at  the  diagnosis.  The  church  came  first.  Since 
St.  Francis  Xavier  had  struck  his  staflf  upon  the  Southern  coast  crying, 
"Oh  rock,  when  wilt  thou  break?  "  China's  malady  had  been  heathen- 
ism. What  was  the  matter  with  China  was  perfectly  simple.  As  the 
church  brought  the  leprosy  of  political  domination,  and  added  it  to  the 
itch  of  China's  stagnation,  China  solved  the  problem  of  another  disease 
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thrust  upon  her  by  erasing  the  church.  In  those  days  she  was  equal 
to  prevention  if  not  cure. 

Then  came  the  Protestant  missionary,  who  stirred  up  nearly  all 
the  real  stir  China  has  had.  The  church  continued  to  urge  Christian 
belief  upon  China.  Eminent  laymen  also  held  this  view,  commending 
missionary  ministrations.  This  was  the  attitude  of  Robert  Hart, 
whose  opinion  on  all  questions  concerning  China  was  held  in  respect. 
He  once  told  me  that  perhaps  the  best  single  action  China  could  take 
would  be  that  of  adopting  the  Christian  religion  outright  as  the  national 
faith.  Even  a  Confucian  scholar  had  offered  the  opinion  that  as 
Christianity  was  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  most  advanced  and 
strongest  countries,  China  should  adopt  it  the  same  as  she  adopted 
Western  sciences. 

This  was  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  I  listened  in  Peking 
to  an  address  by  an  eminent  Protestant  missionary  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, under  the  title  of  "  The  Question  for  China."  The  question  for 
China  was  contained  exclusively  in  the  problem  of  what  religion  she 
should  have,  and  her  salvation  lay  in  adopting  Christianity.  It  was  a 
sermon  with  a  practical  infirmity.  It  was  fatal  in  its  logic.  Its  rem- 
edy, to  effect  a  cure,  involved  the  universally  dangerous  process  of 
swapping  horses  in  mid-stream,  while,  as  an  assertion,  the  answer  to 
the  question  for  China  had  this  effectual  refutation,  namely,  that 
although  China  had  been  acquainted  with  Christianity  for  several  hun- 
dred years,  nevertheless,  had  anyone  asked  the  Chinese,  hardly  one 
could  have  been  found  out  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  to  give  the 
Sunday  school  answer.  On  the  contrary,  the  universal  reply  in  China 
would  have  been  that  the  question  for  China  more  than  ever  was  one 
of  driving  the  *'  foreign  devils  "  from  Christian  nations  into  the  sea. 
China  had  only  just  tried  this  and  the  result  was  the  greatest  evidence 
she  had  yet  uncovered  of  the  primal  correctness,  if  inexpediency,  of 
that  course.  The  farther  China  went,  the  more  apparent  this  became 
to  the  Chinese,  and  the  more  enlightened  Chinese  found  this  unction 
creeping  close  to  their  hearts. 

Politics 

The  first  to  stir  China,  the  first  to  get  a  reaction,  were  the  mission- 
aries. The  elder  Catholics  stuck  the  goad  into  both  China  and  Japan 
and  got  the  Inquisition  thrown  into  them  in  return.  They  snatched  at 
political  power,  but  both  China  and  Japan  beat  them  to  it.  Trade  got 
the  next  reaction — it  taught  the  mandarin  to  respect  the  integrity  of 
merchants  and  the  requirements  of  commercial  intercourse.  Still 
China  was  behindhand  and  committed  the  unpardonable  fault  of  get- 
ting into  politics.  China  was  behind  time  at  Macao  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  at  Canton  in  the  eighteenth,  at  Nanking 
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1842,  at  Tientsin  1857-60,  at  Seoul  1894,  at  Peking  1900  with  the  Boxer 
uprising,  as  well  as  1908-10  respecting  international  loans.  And 
although  her  movements  were  so  rapid  that  in  ten  years  she  went 
farther  than  in  the  previous  two  thousand,  she  never  was  farther  be- 
hind than  in  the  matter  of  a  reformed  monarchy  for  1916.  And  if 
some  other  countries  serving  as  drags  to  Western  hustle  and  Eastern 
grab  go  down,  China  will  get  the  effect  of  the  released  force  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  and  suffer  the  whole  jolt. 

The  political  pace  in  China  has  been  accelerated  by  material 
progress.  Little  happened  between  1517,  when  the  Portuguese  came 
up  the  China  Seas,  and  1840.  It  took  from  1842  to  i860  for  the  West 
to  reach  Peking.  Thirty-five  years  of  silence  then  reigned.  But  con- 
sider the  rapid-fire  epochs  since  1895 — one  every  two  or  three  years, 
as  defined  by :  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  Boxer  Uprising,  Russo-Japa- 
nese War,  Foreign  Loans  and  Financial  and  Industrial  Reform,  Revo- 
lution, Republic,  loss  of  Chinese  colonies.  Monarchy.  All  within 
twenty  years !  A  generous,  energetic,  well-meaning,  and  deserving 
American  thought  to  revive  Persia  and  make  the  world  love  her  as  it 
did  Turkey  and  China,  but  failed  because  Persia  had  been  embalmed 
a  long  time  before  the  American  physician  came ;  that  was  why  he  was 
called.  Except  China,  Turkey  has  been  the  only  international  bone  the 
world  of  international  bone-contenders  cared  about.  If  Turkey  is 
found  to  be  embalmed,  the  fact  that  China  is  "  yet  alive  "  will  make 
Httle  initial  difference  to  the  political  blubber-hunters. 

Arms 

A  realization  of  all  these  things  has  left  China's  critics  anything 
but  niggardly.  They  have  been  most  flattering.  As  a  result,  China 
impersonates,  as  it  were,  the  whole  human  race,  and  men  and  women 
are  standing  upon  every  hilltop,  with  ropes  and  life  buoys  in  their 
hands,  trying  to  save  her.  A  very  strong  case  has  been  made  out 
against  China.  I  have  listened  to  the  argumentations,  and  argu- 
fermentations,  for  sixteen  years,  and  I  must  say  that,  while  my  in- 
clination is  to  despise  and  distrust  them,  history  seems  bent  on  Zi'riting 
the  Chinese  off  the  calendar  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  speed 
up.  I  am  told  that  her  whole  defense  has  gone  by  the  board,  and  she 
has  failed  in  the  last  resort — the  resort  of  arms.  Even  the  church 
would  have  condoned  progress,  civilization  and  the  respect  of  the 
world  set  up  by  the  sword.  It  was  not  of  the  church  or  the  world  to 
condone  China's  hanging  like  a  carcass  upon  the  necks  of  those  volun- 
teering to  help  her.  She  zvas  the  champion  political  mendicant  of  the 
world,  unwilling  to  raise  a  hand  in  her  ozvn  behalf  so  long  as  some  one 
would  do  it  for  her.  She  suspected  the  outer  aid  which  took  time  by 
the  forelock  and  offered  itself,  and  it  zcas  possible  to  be  to  her  a  disin- 
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terested  friend  only  when  the  wolves  were  about  her  and  had  their 
teeth  in  her  trunk. 

Thus  the  critics  pulled  China  into  the  last  court  and  found  her  a 
military  bankrupt.  Political  mendicancy  maintained  as  a  continuous 
performance  effectually  prevented  her  from  making  any  defensive 
alliance.  The  fan,  the  umbrella,  and  the  teapot  had  disappeared  as 
military  weapons  in  the  Chinese  army  so  recently  that  they  had  had 
little  influence  in  lightening  her  as  a  helpless  burden  to  the  Powers. 
When  the  Japanese  first  invaded  Manchuria  in  18^4,  the  inhabitants 
pulled  their  boats  ashore  for  them  at  Pi-tzu-zvo,  and  ten  years  later  did 
a  similar  service  for  the  Russians.  At  Kin-chou  a  Chinese  soldier 
suicided  before  a  temple  shrine  rather  than  die  on  a  battle-field  of  the 
China-Japan  War.  The  capacity  to  make  a  military  demonstration 
that  would  give  her  the  power  of  making  an  alliance,  therefore,  was 
not  in  her,  and  she  was  written  off  militarily  as  a  dead  weight  of 
danger  to  any  nation  that  might  undertake  single-handed  to  defend  her. 

The  Curse  of  Japan 

The  chorus  of  calamity  started  by  the  church,  swelled  by  traders, 
diplomats,  and  financiers,  and  joined  in  by  Western  educators  and  in- 
tellectual leaders,  aroused  China's  neighbors.  At  last  above  the  din  of 
revolution  was  heard  a  yet  more  terrible  indictment.  Came  the  curse 
of  Japan.  The  Japanese  said  that  China  lacked  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments, such  as  existed  in  Japan  in  a  like  emergency.  Her  Throne 
was  not  a  rallying-point  upon  which  was  centered  reverent  affection, 
and  there  was  no  large  party  of  progressive  leaders  who,  to  hereditary 
prestige,  added  high  intellect,  profound  foresight,  and  invincible  cour- 
age. It  did  not  have  behind  it  a  nation  swayed  by  patriotic  sentiment, 
instead  of  selfish  individualism."  It  was  191 1.  When  it  was  shown 
that  the  revolutionary  outbreak  was  going  to  overthrow  the  Manchu 
Dynasty,  Count  Okuma  on  behalf  of  Japan  proclaimed  the  end  of 
China.  Besides  all  these  shortcomings,  said  he,  she  had  no  class  of 
trained  officials  necessary  to  create  a  highly  scientific,  organized  gov- 
ernment of  modern  times,  which  was  a  sine  qua  non  of  her  continued 
existence,  nor  did  she  have  the  enormous  sums  of  money  with  which 
alone  this  program  could  be  realized.  In  consequence,  China  would 
plunge  into  debt  and  destruction. 

Then  the  world  woke  up.     It  did  not  wake  up  as  much  as  it  ' 
wanted  to,  because  the  World  War  was  coming  on.     But  there  were 
twinges  of  the  Christian  conscience  for  the  Christian  awakenment  pre- 
maturely of  Japan  and  the  washing  of  Christian  hands  of  Christian 
keepership  of  victimized  China. 

Time  had  made  it  easier  and  easier  for  everybody  to  criticize 
China.     It  was  easy  enough  when  the  church  started  the  pace,  when 
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trade  crystallized  it  in  the  world,  and  politics  and  diplomacy  exploited 
it  It  was  easy  enough  before  Japan  took  a  hand  in  it.  But  when  she 
became  an  example  of  progress,  even  to  some  Western  nations,  it  be- 
came more  easy  to  damn  China  than  before  it  had  been  easy  to  com- 
plain of  her.  Christian  civilization  has  the  shame  of  knowing  that 
Japan  has  damned  China  in  its  eyes  merely  by  her  virtues  of  military 
self-preservation.  Constituting  a  large  part  of  the  civilized  world,  in 
men  and  area,  the  world's  real  center,  and  in  modern  times  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes,  it  can  be  said  that  "  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or 
pen  "  in  the  Pacific,  "  the  saddest  are  these,  it  might  have  been  "  that 
China  would  have  beaten  Japan  to  a  place  in  the  family  of  nations. 
Her  only  friend  is  America  and  her  only  means  of  world  expression 
the  untrammeled  but  "  goat "  loving,  vagarious,  and  irresponsible 
American  press. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  what  I  have  already  said  is  merely  an  attempt 
to  express  the  multitudinous  answers  that  have  been  returned  respect- 
ing what  has  been  the  matter  with  China  in  the  past.  To  ask  today 
what  is  the  matter  with  China  is  a  different  thing.  Up  to  the  great 
epoch  in  China  of  1905-11,  the  matter  with  China  was  that  which  is 
the  matter  with  anybody  whom  everybody  picks  at.  She  was  the 
acme  of  imperfection.  But  she  was  so  bad,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  so  good,  that  each  offset  and  nullified  the  other.  The  world 
got  suspicious  and  commenced  to  look  about  in  order  to  find  out  what 
actually  was  the  matter.  With  grim  humor  a  beacon  was  hung  out  on 
Fujiyama,  greatly  illuminating  the  scene.  Some  good  things  were  said 
of  China.  There  was  a  man,  now  dead,  whose  cry  had  come  up  from 
the  Yangtse  Valley  that  more  per  capita  happiness  existed  among 
Chinese  than  among  any  people  or  civilization.  It  was  Archibald  Lit- 
tle, and  his  voice  was  remembered.  Sir  Robert  Hart  had  confirmed 
the  truth  of  the  discovery  that  despised  China  alone  had  passed  the 
diamond  test.  It  was  then  that  the  question  became:  What  is  the 
matter  with  China  noiv? 

The  Question  Now 

After  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  situation  for  China  was 
altered.  A  period  of  temporary  confusion  and  it  became  clear  that 
China's  trouble  was  Christian  civilization's  political  irritant — modern- 
ized Japan.  No  enlightened  Chinese  would  have  held  the  view  that  the 
solution  for  China  was  to  drive  out  Western  peoples.  On  the  con- 
trary!  And  at  the  beginning  of  1916,  Japan  masked  her  beacon  and 
answered  the  present  question :  What  is  the  matter  with  China  ?  with 
a  political  bombshell. 

The  circumstances  have  been  so  extensively  discussed  that  more 
is  not  required  here  than  to  state  that  Japan,  taking  advantage  of  the 
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preoccupation  of  the  whole  world  in  an  unprecedented  war  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  earth,  first,  under  threats,  imposed  a  bond  of 
secrecy  upon  China,  and  then  demanded  of  her:  uncontrolled  exten- 
sion of  special  rights  within  China's  borders,  the  right  to  dispose  of 
Gerwvany's  concessions  in  China,  concessions  for  railways  and  mines, 
control  of  railways,  mines,  and  mining  regions,  the  extension  of  ter- 
ritorial and  railway  leases,  the  lease  of  land,  the  right  of  residence  and 
of  business  of  all  kinds,  together  with  the  extension  of  ex -territoriality, 
imperial  veto  over  railways  and  other  securities  for  loans,  advisers  to 
the  Chinese,  the  disposition  of  islands  or  ports,  a  market  for  munitions 
of  war,  for  war  and  arsenal  materials  and  loans,  and  a  right  of  police 
masters  and  advisers  to  the  Central  Government.  In  other  words,  she 
demanded  what  would  be  joint  administration  of  the  whole  Japanese 
sphere  north  of  the  Great  Wall — in  effect  China's  sanction  to  Japanese 
domination  of  China. 

Under  compulsion,  China  conceded  the  majority  of  these  demands ; 
and,  in  reply  to  her  resistance,  to  those  involving  sovereignty,  Japan 
gave  notice  that  she  consented  only  to  suspend  them  and  that  they 
would  be  presented  later. 

In  the  rich  kaleidoscope  of  changing  events  in  China,  it  would  be 
wasting  time  to  linger  over  the  economical  or  ethical  principles  under- 
lying these  changes.  All  know  the  influence  of  Christian  education 
and  of  American  institutions  there.  The  increase  of  population  in 
East  Asia  and  the  financial  demands  which  accompany  reform  and 
progress  are  sufficient  answer  to  explain  the  economic  turmoil.  The 
effects  of  the  introduction  of  modern  industrialism  into  East  Asia  and 
of  foreign  competition  are,  in  their  general  effects,  everywhere  clearly 
knov/n.  The  assumption  by  Japan  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  po- 
litical leadership  is  also  known.  A  glance  at  Japanese  literature  shows 
that  Japanese  thought,  working  under  the  yet  young  Western  yeast 
there,  reeks  with  lugubrious  reflections  on  Japan's  wrongs  and  dangers 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  Japan's  destiny  everywhere.  Her  policy 
everywhere  confirms  this  to  be  the  spirit  of  her  agents.  Japan's  pop- 
ulation doubles  itself  in  forty-five  years;  ditto  Korea  and  China. 
Whites  double  in  ninety  years,  sometimes  never.  Japan  is  the  leader 
of  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Therefore  the  future  and  the  world  are 
to  Japan,  and  East  Asia  under  Japan — this  describes  the  prevailing 
Japanese  imperialist  notion  of  the  world. 

Answer  of  the  Revolution 

Japan  had  struck  government  by  Chinese,  at  Pekin,  which  was  setting 
out  to  save  itself,  a  telling  blow  between  the  eyes,  and  placed  itself  in 
line  with  the  rising  revolution.  What  the  quacks  failed  to  see  was  that 
a  monarchy  could  come  in  China  only  out  of  great  stress  and  trial,  such 
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as  had  produced  a  republic,  and  such  only  as  could  produce  the  man  for 
a  monarchy,  as  it  had  produced  the  man  for  the  republic.  The  situation 
found  Japan,  with  all  the  great  powers,  save  Germany  and  America  at 
her  back,  still  the  master  on  the  mainland,  with  no  promise  of  help  from 
the  outside  world.  She  was  in  line  with  the  now  enraged  and  winning 
republicans.  Then  came  a  characteristic  Chinese  patriot's  analysis 
of  the  situation  of  his  country.  E.  S.  Ling,  in  a  plea  for  the  Republic, 
thus  made  one  of  the  latest  summaries  of  what  is  the  matter  with 
China.* 

His  words  were :  "  China  has  suffered  from  pecuniary  disasters, 
temporarily  relieved,  or  thwarted  by  the  contracting  of  enormous  loans ; 
while  her  boundless  hidden  treasures  remain  locked  up  inside  the  earth 
untouched.  The  very  laborers,  whom  Old  China  was  loath  to  keep  at 
home,  have  today,  under  foreign  colors,  become  the  landlords  and  mine 
owners  in  the  South  Colonies  [East  Indies].  Pride  and  self-conceit  in 
1894  and  barbarism  inspired  by  superstition  in  1900,  almost  sealed  this 
country's  doom.  It  is  heartrending  to  depict  the  situation  of  our 
country.  Fellow  countrymen  !  China  today  is  at  stake !  And  her  peril 
is  '  so  imminent  as  to  burn  the  eyebrows.'  The  struggle  is  not  one 
against  race  or  creed,  but  one  against  brothers  of  the  same  family. 
Nothing  is  more  tragic  and  suicidal  than  civil  war.  It  serves  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  territorial  acquisition  by  some  greedy  power.  '  While  the 
kingfisher  and  the  oyster  are  contending,  then  the  fisherman  reaps  the 
benefit ' — of  seizing  both." 

In  short,  the  struggle  was  one  of  uniting  to  oppose  the  "  greedy 
power."  All  through  the  monarchical  conspiracy  is  woven  the  thread 
of  suspicion  of  Japan.  In  some  places  Japan  is  named  outright;  in 
others,  she  is  referred  to  as  "  a  certain  foreign  power,"  She  is  charged 
with  having  "  lately  forced  England  and  Russia  to  take  part  in  tendering 
advice  to  China  [against  the  Monarchy]  under  the  pretext  that  the 
Chinese  people  are  not  of  one  mind  and  that  troubles  are  to  be  ap- 
prehended." 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  ever  present  shadow  of  Japan's 
demands,  the  official  republican  loyalists  rose  up  to  suppress  the  Mon- 
archy, charged  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  with  impoverishing  and  debasing  the 
country,  and  denounced  his  failure,  at  a  time  of  "  temporary  relief  from 
external  danger." 

The  Onlooker's  Answer  "^ 

November,  191 3,  I  stopped  in  Tokio  to  see  the  exiled  Sun  Yat-sen, 
first  President  of  the  Republic  of  China,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Japan 
on  the  recent  collapse  of  the  second  revolutionary  rebellion.  "  I  did 
not  rebel  against  Yuan,"  said  he.  "  I  opposed  him  because  of  the  policy 
of  assassination  and  suppression  he  had  adopted  in  order  to  prepare 

♦  'Sorth  China  Herald, 
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China  for  a  monarchy.  He  has  gone  so  far  now  that  the  only  possible 
outcome  of  his  course,  must  be  for  him  to  make  himself  Emperor.  He 
will  do  that." 

So  he  did — no  doubt  with  the  object  of  saving  China,  saving  it  "  in 
a  time  of  international  danger/*  by  a  "  hair-breadth  chance,"  from  a 
"  greedy  power."  The  image  of  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  as  a  parricide,  drawn 
by  the  republicans,  to  show  China's  situation,  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
what  their  conception  of  it  is.  With  all  the  other  great  powers  absent 
from  East  Asia,  the  matter  with  China  centers  in  Japan — Japan  the 
Chinese  patriot's  bug-bear. 

The  Cure 

A  country  that  in  ten  years  has  moved  farther  and  faster  than  in 
the  two  thousand  preceding  years  cannot  justly  be  condemned  from 
without.  In  the  existing  conditions,  China's  question  is  external.  Her 
problem  is,  what  can  she  do  with  Japan?  The  only  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  suggested  by  the  rapid  progress  to  consciousness  in 
China,  and  by  the  military  progress  of  the  world  generally.  The  most 
hopeful  sign  in  China  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty 
is  the  present  rebellion  against  monarchy.  If  it  succeeds  it  will  demon- 
strate an  important  fact  in  Chinese  progress,  namely,  that  the  Chinese 
know  where  they  are  going.  It  will  show  that  a  change  of  their  form  of 
government  cannot  be  made  any  longer  by  conspiracy,  that  though 
they  may  know  nothing  about  the  fine  points  of  a  republic,  they  now 
know  how  to  assert  their  new  birth-right  of  volition  in  affairs  that 
are  a  key  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  world. 

The  bravery  and  peculiar  efficiency  of  the  Chinese  soldier  have 
never  been  successfully  attacked.  His  greatest  defamer  has  been  his 
literary  brother  within.  The  American  soldier  of  fortune.  General 
Frederick  Townsend  Ward,  by  his  success  in  building  up  an  army  that 
eventually  broke  in  China  the  T'ai-ping  Rebellion,  long  ago  revealed  in 
the  Chinese  a  great  reservoir  of  military  talent,  a  martial  mass  which 
no  plummet  can  measure.  Christainity,  foreign  advice,  reform,  devel- 
opment, all  have  been  panaceas  offered  for  the  salvation  of  China. 
It  may  be  that  the  personad  sacrifice  of  a  Ward,  or  the  help  of  a  Gordon, 
is  what  she  needs  most.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  if  she  could 
roundly  thrash  Japan,  not  only  all  China's  worst  troubles  would  be 
solved,  but  all  those  which  Japan  rails  against.  China  is  aware  of  the 
value  of  thrashing  Japan,  or  any  large  nation,  and  of  the  fact  that  from 
it  there  would  accrue  to  her  spiritual  and  material  blessings  greater 
than  from  everything  else  she  could  do  combined.  The  light  of  his- 
tory, awakened  knowledge,  and  reason  commend  to  her  the  treasure 
of  the  sword,  the  very  "  jewel  in  the  lotus  "  of  self-preservation  and 
national  life. 
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The  Facts 

UNITED  States  Diplomats  are  the  poorest  paid,  least  representa- 
tive servants  of  any  nation  on  the  globe. 
They  are  all  this  and  more,  not  through  any  fault  of  their 
own;  but  through  the  stumbling,  hesitating,  near-sighted,  narrow- 
minded  law-making  machinery  of  the  freedom-loving  and  liberal-spir- 
ited people  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 

Strange,  seemingly  paradoxical — but  true! 

Whether  or  not  we  are  to  be  involved  in  bitter  and  costly  war 
within  the  next  ten  years  will  depend  largely  upon  the  quality  and  ef- 
ficiency of  this  branch  of  our  Government. 

In  the  first  place,  our  Diplomatic  Service  has  resorted  necessarily 
to  penurious  practices.  England,  being  close  to  us  in  sympathy  and 
one  with  us  in  ideals,  can  understand;  and  they  feel  for  our  dele- 
gates to  The  Congress  of  the  World  an  esteem  mingled  with  friendly 
commiseration.  France,  also,  shares  this  feeling,  as  do  most  of  the 
States  of  Europe.  But  in  Asia  we  are  looked  upon  with  Oriental 
amusement,  and  in  South  America  with  Latin  condescension. 

For  which  we  have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves.  If  these  peo- 
ple knew  us  as  the  mighty  nation  we  really  are,  they  would  have  for 
us  a  profound  respect.  But  knowing  us  only  by  the  men  we  send  to 
them,  their  opinion  of  the  U.  S.  A.  is  not  always  flattering.  And  it  will 
continue  to  be  such  until  we  see  fit  to  revise  the  Service. 

Secondly,  our  Ambassadors,  Envoys  Extraordinary,  Ministers 
Resident,  Commercial  Attaches,  Consul-Generals,  Consuls,  and  all 
deputies  of  our  Government  in  foreign  lands,  receive  almost  without 
exception,  man  for  man  and  office  for  office,  less  remuneration  than 
similar  deputies  of  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  This  is 
a  broad  statement,  but  the  existant  data  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
back  me  up  in  it.  For  instance,  the  salary  of  United  States  Ambas- 
sadors is  fixed  at  $I7,5CX),  no  matter  where  the  post  is  or  what  the  local 
conditions  may  be.  Whereas,  the  salaries  of  Ambassadors  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  every  other 
European  country,  vary  widely  with  the  post — and  are  in  all  cases 
much  in  excess  of  what  we  pay. 
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A  few  concrete  facts  will  fix  the  point  beyond  question.  The  sal- 
aries of  British  Ambassadors  to  the  leading  countries  are  as  follows: 

United  States $ ^0,000 

France    57,500 

Russia    40,000 

Italy    35>ooo 

Japan    25,000 

Germany 40,000 

Austria  Hungary 40,000 

Turkey     40,000 

And  in  addition,  residences  and  extra  allowance  for  maintenance. 

Furthermore,  the  salaries  of  French  Ambassadors  to  the  leading 
countries  are  as  follows : 

United  States $28,500 

Great  Britain 36,000 

Russia    . 36,000 

Italy    '. 25,000 

Japan    16,000 

Germany    2^,000 

Austria    2j,ooo 

Turkey 30,000 

And  in  addition,  residences  and  extra  allowance  for  maintenance. 

The  salaries  of  Russian  Ambassadors  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  and  Germany,  are  all  $40,000;  and  to  Italy,  $32,000.  With 
the  addition  of  Government  owned  and  maintained  Embassies. 

The  salaries  of  Italian  Ambassadors  are  in  the  vicinity  of  $22,000, 
plus  a  Government  owned  Embassy  in  each  post,  and  an  additional 
stipend  for  maintenance  expenses. 

The  salaries  of  German  Ambassadors  do  not  go  under  $25,000  or 
exceed  $37,500,  and  a  residence  is  furnished  in  all  cases. 

The  salaries  of  Austrian  Ambassadors  do  not  go  under  $31,000 
or  exceed  $45,000,  and  a  residence  is  furnished  in  almost  every 
case. 

And  so  I  might  continue.  But  The  Facts  repeat  themselves,  and 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  already  reached.  Our  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice is  an  ungenerous  arm  of  liberal  Uncle  Sam. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  point,  which  is  that  our  foreign 
deputies  fail  properly  to  represent  us  as  the  democratic  nation  we  are. 
For  no  individual  unpossessed  of  a  private  fortune  can  possibly  ac- 
cept an  Ambassadorial  or  Consular  position,  since  the  remuneration  is 
not  even  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  proper  dis- 
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charge  of  the  duties  of  office,  let  alone  meet  the  necessary  family  and 
social  obligations.  Thus  it  is  little  wonder  that  men  fitted  only  by  dol- 
lars often  qualify  for  the  service,  whereas  citizens  better  adapted  in 
every  way  are  precluded  by  lack  of  funds.  And  still  this  United  States 
is  a  democracy — the  broadest  type  of  democracy  yet  evolved. 

William  Howard  Taft,  as  President,  saw  the  injustice  of  the 
thing.     He  said,  in  part: 

'"  We  boast  ourselves  a  democratic  country.  We  say  that  there  is 
no  place  within  the  gift  of  the  people  to  which  we  may  not  select  the' 
most  humble  inhabitant,  providing  he  be  fit  to  discharge  its  duty;  and 
yet  we  have  an  arrangement  which  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
anyone  but  a  millionaire  to  occupy  the  highest  diplomatic  post. 

Now,  I  ask  you  whether  that  is  consistency;  whether  it  is  not  the 
purest  kind  of  demagogy.'' 

They  are  strong  words,  but  none  too  strong — for  until  we  con- 
clude to  pay  the  officers  of  our  Government  salaries  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  poorest  among  us  to  discharge  efficiently  the  most  exalted  duty, 
until  that  time  we  will  not  be  a  true  democracy. 

But  the  story  does  not  end  so  soon.  There  are  other  phases  of 
the  situation.  Our  Diplomatic  Service  as  it  exists  today  is  a  hit-or- 
miss  affair,  based  on  an  erroneous  assumption,  and  lacking  continuity 
of  policy  or  equality  of  purpose.  The  men  are  not  properly  trained 
to  the  duties  they  are  to  discharge,  to  begin  with.  That  is  the  hit-or- 
miss  of  it.  Secretary  W.  H.  Stayton,  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  says : 

"  People  have  talked  much  about  the  relative  advantage  of  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy  and  ours.  The  fundamental  fact  concerning  their 
diplomacy  is  that  abroad  a  man  is  educated  to  be  a  diplomat  and 
stays  in  the  service  practically  all  his  life.  He  is  in  short  a  trained 
diplomat." 

But  in  our  country,  men  are  simply  catapulted  into  some  Am- 
bassadorial or  Consular  position,  once  the  wires  have  been  pulled  and 
favor  won,  or  party  diligence  rewarded,  with  little  thought  of  their 
previous  training  or  inherent  diplomatic  ability. 

Regarding  the  erroneous  assumption,  it  is  this :  that  any  million- 
aire is  a  diplomat.  Of  course  it  is  not  so.  But  we  have  yet  to  correct 
the  error  in  practice.  Then,  with  reference  to  continuity  of  policy 
and  equality  of  purpose,  let  me  offer  an  example  in  explanation. 
Suppose  we  send  to  Great  Britain  an  Ambassador  whose  wealth  is 
his  largest  asset.  His  aim  will  be  to  make  as  big  a  splurge  as  pos- 
sible, do  a  lot  of  entertaining,  meet  a  lot  of  "  royalty,"  and  be 
a  social  lion  in  general.  Then  suppose  that  when  he  has  ser\-ed  his 
term  we  send  over  to  take  his  place  a  man  of  altogether  different 
temperament — a  man  of  ideals,  say.     Then,  presto!  chango!  we  have 
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a  general  stir-up.    Entertaining  wanes,  "  royalty  ''  ecases  to  be  met,  and 
the  mask  of  social  lion  is  laid  aside. 

All  this,  of  course,  furnishes  mingled  amazement  and  consterna- 
tion for  the  Ambassadors  from  other  countries,  who  get  the  impression 
that  we  are  a  vacillating,  inconsistent  nation.  That  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  our  Diplomatic  Service  lacks  continuity  of  policy  and 
equality  of  purpose. 

The  result  is  that  the  men  who  are  supposed  to  represent  us 
abroad  often  fail  in  their  function.  Secretary  Stayton,  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  further  says: 

"  The  diplomacy  which  preceded  the  World  War  was  a  diplomacy 
of  lies  and  deceit.  Whatever  the  diplomat  said  to  his  government, 
or  to  his  government  officers,  he  did  not  say  it  to  his  people,  nor  did 
his  government  report  it  to  his  people;  but  kept  them,  who  were  to 
bear  all  the  burdens,  in  ignorance  of  what  their  masters  were  pre- 
paring." 

Now  that  is  not  representation.  We  are  a  people  who  have 
striven  honestly  and  steadily  onward  where  the  light  of  our  ideals 
has  led,  fearless  and  with  a  high  purpose  ever  before  us.  Yet  we 
are  willing  to  have  a  false  impression  registered  in  the  centers  of  the 
world's  civilization,  when  we  could  make  a  stand  there  for  honor  if  we 
chose. 

Another,  and  probably  the  most  humiliating  defect  in  this  branch 
of  our  Government  is  its  refusal  to  furnish  our  foreign  representa- 
tives with  permanent  residences — a  thing  to  which  the  majority  of 
the  other  enlightened  nations  have  long  since  seen.  Surprising  as  it 
may  appear,  the  United  States  Government  possesses  few  permanent 
Embassy  or  Consular  buildings  in  Europe,  and  our  diplomatic  officers 
are  compelled  to  seek  lodgings  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  in 
hotels,  over  barrooms,  in  broken-down  villas,  and  no  end  of  obscure 
places.  All  of  which  takes  from  the  dignity  and  value  and  efficiency 
of  the  Service,  For  what  was  the  United  States  Embassy  one  year 
may  very  likely  be  vacant  or  contain  a  new  tenant  the  following  year. 
Consequently,  the  whereabouts  of  our  diplomatic  staff  in  any  city 
is  a  matter  of  no  little  uncertainty.  Whereas  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  other  leading  nations  can  point  with  pride  to  fine,  permanent, 
efficient  structures  of  the  sort — landmarks  for  decades  past  and  for 
decades  to  come. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  one-time  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  cir- 
culated some  years  ago  a  story  which  immediately  became  famous, 
for  the  reason  that  it  so  clearly  and  with  such  fine  humor  branded 
the  deficiency  in  question.  It  happened  that  he  was  walking  the  streets 
of  London  late  one  particularly  damp  and  disagreeable  night,  when 
suddenly  a  police   officer  accosted  him  and  suggested  that  he  had 
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better  be  hurrying  home.  Whereupon  Mr.  Choate  made  the  astound- 
ing reply :    "  I  have  no  home.    I  am  the  American  Ambassador." 

It  is  just  such  a  condition,  generally,  stripped  of  its  humor,  that 
makes  our  foreign  deputies,  unless  they  are  possessed  of  the  patience 
of  Job  and  the  fortune  of  Midas,  unhappy  in  their  hearts,  dissatisfied 
with  the  handicap  they  must  bear,  humble  before  the  efficiency  of 
European  deputies,  and  glad  to  get  back  to  the  U.  S.  A. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  myself  considered  entering  the  United 
States  Diplomatic  Service.  But  fortunately  I  first  made  careful  in- 
quiry, and  investigated  the  matter  from  widely  divergent  angles.  I 
learned  that  the  Service  requires  a  man  to  go  about  more  or  less 
socially.  I  further  discovered  that  the  pay  is  so  very  small  a  man 
usually  becomes  quite  disgusted  within  a  year  or  two ;  for  in  the  Con- 
sular Service  many  Vice-Consuls  receive  a  salary  of  only  $i,ooo  a  year, 
and  it  is  usually  two  or  three  years  before  they  are  promoted.  During 
this  time  they  must  associate  with  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers 
of  other  Governments,  who  are  well  paid;  and  they  must  maintain  a 
certain  dignity  and  station.  Moreover,  I  was  informed  that  I  would 
doubtless  be  obliged  to  consume  a  good  portion  of  my  salary  in  trav- 
eling expenses  for  which  the  Government  would  not  recompense  me; 
and  I  was  told  an  incident  of  a  Consul  in  a  distant  port  who  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  a  different  post,  after  he  had  rented  a  home  and 
bought  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  furniture — and  who  was 
obliged  to  sell  out  at  auction,  for  almost  nothing,  then  buy  with  his 
own  money  tickets  to  the  post  in  question  for  himself  and  family ! 
In  short,  I  was  given  to  understand  that  unless  I  had  a  private  in- 
come of  my  own,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  make  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  a  career. 

As  a  result,  I  have  abandoned  whatever  aspirations  I  might  have 
at  one  time  entertained  in  that  direction.  Previous  impressions  not- 
withstanding, now  I  know  that  I  shall  never  again  think  of  diplomacy 
without  a  dollar  sign  in  front  of  it. 

The  Reason 

Briefly,  I  have  outlined  The  Facts  regarding  our  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice. In  a  sentence,  it  needs  Government  financing.  We  finance  our 
industries,  by  a  protective  tariff.  We  finance  our  merchant  marine. 
by  a  subsidy  (in  theory,  at  least).  We  finance  our  railroads,  our 
municipal  governments,  our  farmers,  our  bankers,  our  brokers, — some- 
how or  another  we  finance  all  the  machinery  of  our  progress.  And 
that  is  why  it  is  progress.  How  is  it,  then,  that  we  do  not  finance  our 
Diplomatic  Service?  But  before  considering  The  Remedy,  let  me 
point  out  in  a  few  paragraphs  The  Reason ;  for  inefficiency  always  has 
a  reason. 
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It  is  a  peculiar  reason,  born  of  the  fallacy  that  in  a  democratic 
country,  service  to  the  Government  unless  it  is  "  pork  "  should  be 
had  for  as  nearly  nothing  as  possible.  It  is  the  same  reason  that 
allows  our  President  only  one  eighth  as  much  yearly  as  a  certain 
well-known  man  in  the  "movies"  is  said  to  make;  the  same  reason 
that  fails  quite  always  properly  to  recompense  public  men  for  the 
discharge  of  Government  functions;  the  same  reason  that  has  filled 
our  Senate  and  national  House  with  wealth,  and  made  it  difficult  for 
citizens  of  limited  means  thus  to  serve  their  country. 

Before  The  Remedy  can  be  applied,  this  fallacy  must  be  rooted 
up  and  cast  away,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  the  best  service  is  efficient  service;  and  that  efficient 
service  is  necessarily  well-paid  service.  There  never  was  a  machine 
that  could  run  at  full  capacity  with  cheap  or  faulty  parts.  There 
never  was  a  business  that  could  be  conducted  at  maximum  efficiency 
in  inferior  quarters,  and  with  a  disorganized  and  ill-remunerated  office 
force.  And  there  never  was,  nor  will  there  ever  be,  a  Government 
that  can  be  conducted  at  top  service  with  bottom  prices. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  this  obvious  truth  has  been  a  vast  while 
dawning ;  and  the  eastern  horizon  is  not  very  light  with  it  yet.  For 
longer  than  anyone  cares  to  remember,  at  more  or  less  spasmodic 
intervals,  efforts  to  introduce  legislation  for  the  improvement  of  our 
Diplomatic  Service  have  been  made;  but  they  have  at  all  times  been 
fraught  with  failure. 

Why?  Because  of  the  aforesaid  stumbling,  hesitating,  near- 
sighted, narrow-minded  viewpoint  of  those  persons  who  are  the 
machinery  of  law-making.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  in  all  democra- 
cies the  conservative  element  sooner  or  later  gets  into  power — and 
stays  there.  That  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  We  are  a  red- 
blooded,  enthusiastic,  radical  people,  a  dominant  per  cent  of  us.  But 
the  men  whom  we  have  chosen  to  make  our  laws  for  us  are  not  radi- 
cal. They  are  not  enthusiastic.  If  they  are  red-blooded,  that  blood 
flows  strangely  deep ! 

Perhaps  it  is  well  for  our  coimtry  that  this  is  so.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  our  young  spirits  are  not  allowed  to  run  away  with 
us.  Conservatism  has  its  advantages.  It  acts  as  a  stabilizer.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  conservatism,  and  that  is  precisely 
the  situation  we  face  today — not  alone  with  regard  to  our  Diplomatic  . 
Service,  but  in  every  quarter  that  progressive  thought  may  turn. 

Thus,  the  whole  problem  narrows  down  to  a  discussion  of  ways 
and  means  for  toning  up  our  law-making  machinery,  of  injecting  some 
"  pep  "  into  our  legislators ;  or,  if  this  is  beyond  the  realms  of  possi- 
bility, of  supplanting  old  timber  with  new.  When  we  have  done  this, 
then  the  way  will  be  clear  for  progressive  legislation;  then  we  will 
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be  able  to  introduce  the  much-needed  reforms  that  the  "  old  line  " 
has  balked  at  for  so  long. 

Such  a  toning  up  process  is  going  to  require  a  more  vital  and 
immediate  interest  in  Governmental  affairs  by  a  larger  and  more 
youthful  number  of  citizens  than  have  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
our  country  concerned  themselves  with  the  sterner  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. It  is  going  to  require  all  the  fight  and  force  and  brains  of  the 
generation  that  is,  and  of  the  generation  that  is  to  be.  And  it  is 
going  to  result  in  making  the  United  States  the  most  progressive 
nation  on  the  globe — whereas  we  now  stand  far  to  the  rear  in  all 
but  "  dollar-chasing."  / 

There  is  the  task  that  lies  before  us.  And  when  we  have  faced 
it  and  completed  it,  the  remark  I  heard  a  man  make  not  long  ago 
will  no  longer  be  conceivable.  He  said  (and  not  a  few  other  men 
who  were  present  voiced  similar  opinions)  :  "  Oh,  what  good  is  our 
Diplomatic  Service  any  way?  It  never  got  us  anywhere.  All  those 
fellows  do  is  go  over  across  and  sling  the  gab  with  a  lot  of  other 
muck-a-mucks — and  play  the  society  stunt.     There's  nothing  to  it !  " 

Nothinef  to  it!  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  but  for  the  patient 
and  personal  work  of  Ambasador  Adams,  we  would  have  been  em- 
broiled in  a  ruinous  conflict  with  Great  Britain.  That  is  only  one 
instance.  Were  there  space,  I  could  give  a  dozen,  for  our  history 
is  full  of  delicate  situations  nicely  smoothed  over  by  the  masterful 
work  of  our  diplomats.  And  yet  this  man,  in  his  typical  ignorance, 
saw  "  nothing  to  it !  "  The  Diplomatic  situation  in  the  last  two  years 
has  left  the  United  States  not  the  most  popular  country  in  the  world. 

The  Remedy 

I  have  hinted  at  the  change  in  attitude  that  must  precede  any 
actual  modification  of  conditions,  a  change  not  to  be  expected  over 
night,  nor  in  a  year  or  two;  but  a  slow  change,  working  steadily 
through  decades.  However,  we  who  are  young  will  see  that  time 
arrive  when  The  Remedy  can  be  applied.  The  Remedy  is  this:  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  upkeep  of  Embassies  and  Consulates  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  where  civilization  and  Christianity  have  reached; 
and,  in  addition,  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  Diplomatic  officers^ 
commensurate  with  the  dignity  and  might  of  the  great  Republic  that 
we  are. 

The  cost?  A  great  deal  of  money.  A  great  deal  more  money 
than  most  conservatives  like  to  think  about — possibly  a  quarter-bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  end.  But  is  that  so  large  an  amount  to  part  with 
for  a  permanent  monument  to  peace? 

You  ask  me  how  this  money  is  to  be  expended?  I  have  it  on 
good  authority  that  the  cost  of  a  completely  equipped  Embassy  is  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  $300,000.  This  includes  upkeep,  maintenance, 
and  all  other  expenses.  Now,  we  need  not  more  than  twenty  of  these 
Embassies,  one  each  in  the  twenty  leading  capitals  of  the  world.  That 
would  make  $6,000,000.  Add  to  it  a  salary  of  $50,000  for  each 
Ambassador,  and  the  whole  is  swelled  to  $7,000,000. 

Now,  the  interest  on  $250,000,000  at  4  per  cent  is  $10,000,000. 
And  the  difference  between  $7,000,000  and  $10,000,000  is  $3,000,000. 
This  $3,000,000,  expended  in  paying  the  salaries  of  Consuls  and 
other  envoys,  and  in  gradually  acquiring  Consulates  in  the  cities  of 
the  globe,  would  prove  to  be  ample.  Remember,  I  am  discussing  busi- 
ness, not  philanthropy.  The  proposition  is  financially  sound.  Dol- 
lars invested  in  real-estate  and  buildings  in  foreign  countries  are  bound 
to  increase  in  number  with  the  passage  of  time,  as  facts  show.  Nearly 
all  of  Great  Britain's  Embassies  and  Consulates  have  ascended  in 
value  since  their  acquisition.  The  same  is  true  of  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  Germany,  and  the  other  Powers.  Even  the  United  States  has 
found  that  its  property  has  boomed.  Tokyo,  Pekin,  Constantinople, 
Tangier,  Tahiti,  Yokohama,  Amoy — their  values  all  have  doubled, 
some  trebled. 

So  it  is  seen  that  I  am  not  asking  the  Government,  from  a  money 
point  of  view,  to  do  anything  more  radical  than  give  itself  an  oppor- 
tunity to  invest,  at  a  good  profit.  But  it  will  not  seize  the  opportunity. 
It  will  stumble  and  hesitate;  it  will  continue  to  be  near-sighted  and 
narrow-minded ;  and  our  Diplomatic  Service  will  continue  to  be  defi- 
cient until  such  time  as  the  toning  up  has  finally  taken  complete  effect. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  can  The  Remedy  be  applied  with  success. 

THE  PAWN  SHOP  WINDOW 

Emily  Beatrice  Gnagey 

I  paused  to  see  the  wanton  gaudy  show, 

What  motley  mass  comprised  this  wealth  of  woe: 

A  treasured  toy,  a  tool,  a  violin, 

A  volume  rare,  all  thumbed  and  worn  within, — 

The  wreckage  of  the  luckless  and  the  lost, 
Uncharted,  starless  souls,  and  counter  crossed. 

And,  peering  close,  some  curious  thing  to  choose, 
One  corner  showed  a  baby's  crumpled  shoes. 

That  greed  should  gamble  in  such  ghastly  prize! 
I   staggered  on  unseeing,   worldly  wise. 
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THE  rejection  of  a  machine  gun  which  has  the  approval 
of  the  fighting  forces  of  Europe,  and  an  alleged  at- 
tempt to  strangle  the  development  of  the  volunteer 
aviation  service,  are  the  high  spots,  at  the  present  moment, 
in  an  upheaval  in  which  it  is  not  impossible  that  gross  incom- 
petency— and  perhaps  worse — will  be  revealed  in  the  depart- 
mental control  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Army  affairs,  beneath  the  surface,  in  Washington,  are 
buzzing,  and  it  is  known  that  plans  are  under  way  to  make 
the  biggest  assault  in  history  upon  the  hitherto  impregnable 
citadel  of  the  fossilized  chiefs  of  the  War  Department — 
otherwise  known  as  the  "  Army  Ring."  A  determined  group 
of  men  have  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  breaking  down  old 
barriers,  to  the  end  that  the  big  Congressional  appropriations 
will  be  spent  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

The  Army  organization  of  this  country  is  probably  the 
least  efficient  in  the  world.  It  combines  with  a  perversity 
that  sometimes  seems  to  touch  the  heights  of  genius,  the 
worst  features  of  all  systems.  Generally  speaking.  Army  de- 
partment heads  everywhere  are  formalistic  and  reactionary, 
and  it  is  usually  found  in  the  event  of  war  that  the  very  first 
step  toward  victory  is  reorganization  of  Army  personnel. 
We  have  not  had  a  real  war  since  1898,  and  that  was  not 
much  of  a  war;  no  opportunity  has  thus  offered  for  a  break 
up  of  fixed  and  unchangeable  provincialisms. 

In  Europe,  the  General  Staff  is  the  supreme  power.  It 
not  only  maps  out  the  campaigns  in  time  of  war,  but  also  di- 
rects the  organization,  armament,  and  general  conduct  of 
the  Army  in  time  of  peace.  The  General  Staff*  decrees  are 
absolute. 

All  other  bureaus  and  departments  are  merely  agents 
for  the  execution  of  General  Staff  orders. 

The  United  States  formerly  had  no  General  Staff  at 
all;  the  Army  w^as  managed  entirely  by  bureaus  within  the 
War  Department,  and  the  result  was  an  unparalleled  inef- 
ficiency.    In  response  to  a  concerted  movement  the  General 
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Staff  was  organized,  but,  as  so  frequently  happens  with  leg- 
islation that  interferes  with  or  might  interfere  with  Wash- 
ington's departmental  tranquillity,  Congress  under  strong 
secret  pressure  from  the  '^  back-stair ''  contingent  in  the 
Army,  made  the  General  Staff  only  a  name.  The  Chief  of 
Staff  was  detailed  from  among  the  Major-Generals  to  serve 
during  a  period  not  exceeding  four  years.  The  Staff  might 
recommended,  but  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  could 
take  or  leave  the  recommendations  precisely  as  they  chose. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  General  Staff  was  created  as  a  purely 
conversational  organization.  The  real  Army  power  re- 
mained with  the  Adjutant  General,  the  Inspector  General, 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  the  Quartermaster  General, 
and  the  Chief  of  Ordnance.  Under  the  Hay  Army  Bill, 
which  says  so  much  and  means  so  little,  the  General  Staff 
is  expressly  forbidden  to  exercise  power  over  any  arm  of 
the  service  or  bureau  of  the  War  Department.  The  Army 
has  no  central  organization. 

The  General  Staff,  with  its  changing  personnel,  is  a 
body  of  ideas  and  of  progress.  The  bureau  chiefs  do  not 
change,  and  their  tendencies  are  wholly  reactionary  after 
the  manner  of  bureaucratic  personages  the  world  over.  The 
General  Staff,  when  a  new  idea  comes  before  it,  has  an  eager- 
ness to  know  all  that  can  be  known.  The  bureaus,  on  the 
other  hand,  approach  every  new  idea  with  suspicion,  unless 
the  idea  happens  to  originate  with  the  bureau  itself.  This 
attitude  is  historic  and  goes  back  to  the  first  organization  of 
the  War  Department.  The  bureaus  rejected  the  aeroplane, 
the  Maxim  machine  gun,  the  Gatling  gun,  the  Gathmann 
guns,  the  revolver,  the  modern  high  power  infantry  rifle,  the 
Brown  segmental  wire-wound  gun,  the  high  explosives — in 
fact  every  invention  of  note  by  a  civilian  or  even  by  an  Army 
officer,  who  did  not  happen  to  be  a  member  of  a  bureau,  has 
either  been  flatly  rejected  or  adopted  only  after  a  vast  amount 
of  petty  bickering.  The  inventions  were  turned  down  by 
solemn  official  boards  appointed  ostensibly  to  investigate, 
but  usually  to  bury  the  matter  before  them.  The  attitude 
of  boards  in  general  was  neatly  expressed  by  an  Army  officer 
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who  described  them  as  ''  something  that  is  long  and  narrow 
and  generally  wooden/' 

The  investigating  boards  have  not  changed  with  the 
years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  devices  of  which 
they  disapproved  were  later  forced  upon  the  War  Depart- 
ment by  foreign  practice,  after  the  inventor  disposed  of  his 
patents  in  Europe.  The  United  States  has  been  called  upon 
to  pay  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  needless 
royalties. 

Here  is  the  attitude  of  one  inventor :  "  I  know,  from  a 
somewhat  bitter  personal  experience  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  that  it  would  be  both  futile  and  foolish  for  me  or  any 
other  American  inventor  outside  the  bureau  itself  to  offer 
any  ordnance  invention  to  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  find  encouragement  or  acceptance." 

The  General  Staff  and  the  bureaus  had  contented  them- 
selves with  desultory  skirmishes — few  of  which  ever  reached 
the  public — until  the  European  war  woke  the  spirit  of  pre- 
paredness in  the  nation  and  caused  a  large  number  of  intelli- 
gent civilians  actively  to  interest  themselves  in  seeing  that 
their  country  was  efficiently  defended.  The  civilian  interest 
was  largely  aroused  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Major  General 
Leonard  Wood.  One  of  the  first  results  was  the  Plattsburg 
idea  of  maintaining  training  camps  for  civilians.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  bureaus  at  Washington  vigorously 
opposed  this  particular  form  of  civilian  training  for  no  reason 
other  than  that  it  was  new  and  had  originated  with  General 
Wood.  They  gracelessly  withdrew  active  opposition  only 
because  they  feared  the  public  clamor.  General  Wood  was  at 
one  time  Chief  of  Staff*,  and  he  has  never  been  persona  grata 
with  the  bureau  heads.  His  rapid  rise  and  his  progressive 
notions  have  made  him  a  pet  antipathy  with  the  "  Army 
Ring."  This  antipathy  expresses  itself  from  time  to  time  in 
various  slights  and  in  attempts  to  investigate  his  military 
honors  from  a  hostile  standpoint.  What  makes  the  situation 
yet  more  irritating  to  the  chiefs  is  that  General  Wood  goes 
calmly  on  his  course  trying  out  new  inventions  and  new 
schemes  for  the  betterment  of  the  Army. 
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General  Wood  advocates  a  central  control  of  the  Army 
vested  in  the  General  Staff,  and  in  this  he  is  supported  by 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  Robert  Bacon,  and  all  the  prominent  civ- 
ilian workers  for  preparedness.  Against  this  force,  which 
is  entirely  unselfish,  and  working  only  for  the  good  of  the 
service,  is  the  bureaucratic  stone  wall  at  Washington,  with 
its  lobby  adjuncts  and  power,  if  not  to  influence,  at  least  to 
nullify  any  Congressional  action. 

The  progressives,  which  include  most  of  the  younger 
officers  of  the  Army  and  all  of  the  higher  officers  who  have 
seen  service,  are  determined  now  to  make  their  fight  against 
bureau  domination — let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  This 
is  what  is  behind  the  drive  on  the  Lewis  machine  gun,  and 
by  the  Aero  Club  of  America  on  the  War  Department. 

The  history  of  the  Lewis  machine  gun  and  the  War 
Department  is  highly  revealing  of  bureau  politics.  Captain 
Lewis  managed  to  make  himself  disliked  by  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  years  before  he  invented  his  gun — and  the  memory 
of  a  bureau  is  long.  He  trod  roughly  three  times  upon  pet 
corns. 

The  Ordnance  Department  was  notoriously  muddled,  in 
companionship  with  the  other  departments,  during  the  Span- 
ish War.  A  Congressional  investigation  was  ordered.  It 
was  found  that  the  shells  used  in  the  Porto-Rican  campaign 
in  1898  were  filled  with  smokeless  powder  instead  of  with  a 
more  powerful  explosive.  Captain  Lewis  was  a  witness  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  he  put  the  blame  where  it  belonged ; 
he  testified  that  the  Ordnance  Department,  in  the  face  of 
every  military  lesson  to  the  contrary,  had  ordered  smoke- 
less powder.  The  department  had  previously  distinguished 
itself  by  opposing  the  use  of  fixed  ammunition  for  field  guns 
on  the  ground  that  the  brass  cartridge  cases  might  cut  the 
hoofs  of  the  horses.  Fixed  ammunition  is  used  everywhere 
in  the  world — at  the  present  day  and,  at  the  time  of  its  re- 
jection by  the  Ordnance  Department,  throughout  Europe. 

This  testimony  of  Captain  Lewis  did  not  ingratiate  him 
with  the  Ordance  Bureau.  Then  General  Miles  sent  him  to 
Europe  to  study  military  material  abroad.    He  brought  back 
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a  report  showing  that  the  United  States  was  years  behind 
Europe.  But  his  most  severe  criticism,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Coast  Artillery,  was  of  the  Crozier  disappearing  gun  car- 
riage. General  Crozier,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance, 
had  equipped  the  coast  defense  guns  with  disappearing  car- 
riages, at  a  great  cost.  Captain  Lewis  pointed  out  that,  al- 
though the  carriage  had  many  good  features,  it  operated  to 
reduce  the  range  of  the  gun  and  therefore  our  coast  artillery 
was  far  less  efficient  than  it  should  be.  It  has  since  been 
demonstrated  that  this  bureau  pet  so  shortened  the  hitting 
radius  that  a  fleet  armed  with  guns  of  exactly  the 
same  size  and  power  as  our  own  could  have  knocked  the 
forts  to  pieces  without  being  touched  by  the  shore  rifles  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  elevated  to  attain  the  long  range. 
The  disappearing  carriages  are  now  being  replaced. 

Captain  Lewis  received  due  reward  for  his  temerity.  He 
was  detailed  to  a  post  in  the  far  Northwest — a  billet  that 
amounted  to  an  exile.  In  isolation.  Major  Lewis  worked 
out  the  design  for  a  machine  gun  which  was  the  first  model 
of  his  present  weapon. 

The  Lewis  gun  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  War 
Department  in  1909,  at  which  time  Colonel  Lewis  offered  it 
without  charge — he  offered  to  make  a  gift  of  it  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  bureau  opposition  was  instant  and  vigorous. 
For  two  years  Colonel  Lewis  attempted  to  give  his  gun  to  the 
army;  perfunctory  tests  were  held,  but  the  merits  of  the  gun 
were  really  never  inquired  into,  and  the  gun  was  never  of- 
ficially approved.  In  1912,  General  Wood,  who  was  then 
Chief  of  Staff,  desired  to  equip  the  two  lonely  aeroplanes, 
which  the  Army  then  possessed,  with  machine  guns.  He 
asked  that  the  Lewis  gun  be  furnished,  because  of  its  light- 
ness and  simplicity.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lewis,  then  on  fur- 
lough in  New  York,  had  the  guns  built  at  his  own  expense, 
took  them  to  Washington,  and  again  offered  them  to  the 
Government  without  charge.  He  asked  that  the  War  De- 
partment furnish  the  needed  ammunition,  and  to  this  Gen- 
eral Wood  at  once  agreed. 

The  order  for  the  ammunition  was  issued  and  approved 
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by  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Then  the  order  reached  the  Ordnance 
Department,  where,  learning  that  the  cartridges  were  for  the 
Lewis  gun,  the  requisition  was  promptly  pigeon-holed  and 
the  gun  was  not  tried  out.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Captain  Chandler,  one  of  the  army  aviators,  had  a  short  time 
before  tested  the  weapon  from  an  aeroplane  with  conspicu- 
ous success. 

In  the  meantime,  some  one  became  enamored  of  the 
Benet-Mercier  machine  gun,  and  with  a  gun  of  the  Vick- 
ers  type.  Neither  of  these  guns  was  suited  to  aeroplane  use 
and  both  were  of  foreign  manufacture.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Benet-Mercier,  although  a  French  gun,  had  never  been 
adopted  by  the  French  Army  and  is  used  by  England  in  the 
reserves. 

Colonel  Lewis,  disgusted  with  his  treatment  at  home, 
asked  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list;  and  in  November,  191 3, 
offered  his  gun  to  the  British  Army.  A  test  was  made  at 
Bisely,  and  England  at  once  snapped  up  the  gun.  England 
is  now  using  thirty  thousand  of  the  Lewis  guns  in  France 
and  they  are  firing  fifteen  million  rounds  of  ammunition 
every  twenty-four  hours.  The  Royal  Flying  Corps,  after 
tests  in  actual  warfare,  is  exclusively  equipped  with  the  Lewis 
gun.  The  other  day  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  "  it  is  a  weapon  that  is  the  envy  of  all  Europe." 
Reports  indicate  that  Germany  is  making  a  gun  on  the  Lewis 
model. 

Although  "  not  approved,"  the  United  States  has  two 
hundred  of  the  Lewis  guns  which  it  obtained  from  the  Brit- 
ish, and  which  are  shooting  British  cartridges.  Fifty  of  these 
were  had  for  the  aero  service  because  an  officer  of  the  Signal 
Corps  specified  the  Lewis  gun  and  no  other.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  have  been  bought  for  the  National  Guard; 
and  a  machine  gun  company,  recently  organized  in  New 
York,  will  use  the  Lewis. 

In  spite  of  the  European  success  the  Lewis  gun  is  not 
adopted  by  the  United  States.  General  Wood  last  summer 
held  a  competitive  field  trial  at  Plattsburg  between  the  Lewis, 
the  Benet-Mercier,  and  the  Vickers  guns.    A  board,  headed 
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by  Major  Halsted  Dorey,  found  that  although  the  three  guns 
were  more  or  less  alike  in  mobility,  "  the  superiority  of  the 
Lewis  gun  in  every  other  particular  was  clearly  demon- 
strated." General  Wood  in  a  letter  to  the  War  Department, 
said :  ^'  It  is  easily  the  best  machine  gun  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  it  is  certainly  three  to  one  in  value  over  the  Benet-Mer- 
cier."  The  proponents  of  the  Lewis  gun  say  that  the  Ord- 
nance Department  has  invariably  refused  to  give  it  a  fair 
test. 

Here  is  a  significant  fact.  Congress  has  appropriated 
$12,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  machine  guns  which  will  be 
bought  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 
The  concern  which  now  makes  the  Lewis  gun,  which  was 
once  offered  free  to  the  government,  has  never  succeeded  in 
breaking  into  the  charmed  circle.  The  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment is  abandoning  the  Benet-Mercier  and  is  taking  up  the 
Vickers  gun,  which  is  made  by  the  same  concern  as  the 
Benet-Mercier.  The  Benet-Mercier  cost  $1200  apiece,  the 
new  Vickers  will  cost  $3000  each,  while  the  Lewis  gun  com- 
plete is  sold  for  $750!  Twelve  million  dollars  is  a  lot  of 
money. 

Another  most  lively  topic  of  disagreement  with  the  War 
Department  concerns  the  spending  of  nearly  ten  million  dol- 
lars for  training  the  National  Guardsmen  in  aircraft  and 
for  organizing  twelve  aero  squadrons  for  the  twelve  militia 
divisions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Aero  Club  of  America  has  been  striving  for  two 
years  to  put  the  aviation  arm  of  the  service  upon  a  work- 
manlike basis,  and  has  succeeded  in  persuading  Congress  to 
grant  large  appropriations  to  insure  the  development  of  this 
highly  important  auxiliary.  The  War  Department  received 
the  money  eagerly,  but  listen  to  what  Mr.  Henry  Woodhouse, 
Secretary  of  the  Club,  says  of  the  present  activities: 

"  The  evidence  shows  that  the  Aviation  Section  does  not 
want  an  increase  of  Army  aviators,  does  not  want  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  have  training  in  aviation,  has  not  carried 
out  the  plans  to  organize  the  Aerial  Reserve  Corps  author- 
ized  last   July  by   President   Wilson;   has   only   one   aero 
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squadron  in  service  ready  to  meet  an  emergency;  is  only  es- 
tablishing three  aviation  training  schools  when  ten  are 
needed ;  is  hurting  the  sources  of  supply  required  for  national 
defense,  instead  of  developing  them;  has  a  corps  of  inspectors 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  aeronautics;  has 
disgusted  hundreds  of  volunteers  and  workers  for  national 
defense  with  its  destructive  actions;  dissipated  the  resources 
developed  in  two  years  of  work — and  although  the  Army 
has  $13,281,666  to  spend  in  aeronautics,  there  are  no  imme- 
diate prospects  of  a  substantial  air  service/' 

A  ''  double  cross  "  is  strongly  suspected.  The  appro- 
priation by  Congress  was  made  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  War  Department  and  the  civilian  aviators,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  National  Guard  was  to  be  trained  in 
flight.  The  Army  officers  insisted  upon  an  exact  wording  of 
the  appropriation  clause  by  which  the  funds  should  be  ex- 
pended at  ''  the  discretion  "  of  the  War  Department.  Now 
it  turns  out  that  the  department  in  its  ''  discretion  "  has  de- 
cided to  limit  the  expenditure  for  training  the  National 
Guardsmen  to  the  trivial  sum  of  $76,000 — which  sum  will 
be  absolutely  useless.  Mr.  Allen  R.  Hawley,  the  president 
of  the  Aero  Club,  has  the  following  to  say  of  the  action: 
''  This  is  only  one  of  the  evidences  of  a  most  amazing  state 
of  affairs  existing,  and  is  the  climax  of  a  period  of  incred- 
ibly destructive  attitude  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of 
upbuilding  our  aerial  defenses,  a  period  during  which  this 
attitude  has  destroyed  the  work  of  two  years,  and  has  not 
only  delayed  the  solving  of  the  problem  of  getting  the  per- 
sonnel for  our  air  service,  but  is  disgusting  the  thousands  of 
National  Guardsmen  and  civilians  who.  volunteered  to  join 
the  Air  Service  and  the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  worked 
to  develop  our  aerial  resources  for  national  defense.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  bring  some  of  these  conditions  to  your 
attention  repeatedly  in  the  past  three  months;  it  is  now  our 
duty  to  present  the  entire  situation  to  you  and  to  the  public, 
so  that  the  obstacles  which  are  preventing  the  development 
of  our  aerial  defenses  may  be  removed,  and  steps  be  taken 
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to  prevent  the  loss  of  valuable  aeronautic  resources  which 
this  country  needs  so  badly." 

The  War  Department  again  evidenced  its  deep  interest 
in  aviation  and  its  intimate  acquaintance  with  aviators  the 
other  day  by  compiling  a  list  of  about  800  persons  whom  they 
understood  had  '^  flown  "  heavier-than-air  machines  in  the 
United  States/'  They  thought  it  might  be  well  to  have  the 
names  and  addresses  of  these  men  listed  with  the  department, 
and  therefore  sent  the  list  on  to  a  magazine  which  is  devoted 
to  flying,  with  an  appeal  for  help  in  locating  the  aviators. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  names  with  which  the  aviation  section 
of  the  Signal  Corps  was  apparently  unacquainted :  Glenn  H. 
Curtiss,  from  whom  the  War  Department  actually  purchases 
aeroplanes;  Captain  Thomas  F.  Baldwin,  who  has  been  a 
government  aviation  expert  and  who  designed  the  only  bal- 
loon owned  by  the  United  States  Navy;  W.  Starling  Bur- 
gess, a  noted  builder  of  aeroplanes ;  Glenn  L.  Martin,  who  is 
building  the  Army  training  machines  at  Los  Angeles ;  Law- 
rence B.  Sperry,  who  invented  the  stabilizer ;  and  finally  Or- 
ville  Wright,  one  of  the  famous  Wright  brothers,  who  are 
known  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  The  de- 
partment also  asked  for  the  addresses  of  five  aviators  who 
are  at  present  employed  by  the  government  as  instructors,  and 
requested  to  know  where  Vincent  Astor,  Harold  F.  McCor- 
mick,  J.  Armstrong  Drexel,  and  other  prominent  citizens  in- 
terested in  aeronautics,  were  located.  The  request  was 
typical  of  the  bureau  mind,  and  injected  an  element  of  comedy 
into  an  otherwise  strained  situation. 

The  open  breaks  with  the  Ordnance  Department  and 
with  the  Aviation  Service  are  only  incidents.  Similar  in- 
vestigations are  under  way  in  every  bureau  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  it  is  likely  that  a  number  of  freshly  made 
graves  will  be  reopened  in  the  archives  to  inspect  what  the 
autocrats  have  really  been  at.  Several  sensations  are  prom- 
ised. 


THE  PRAYER 

H.  Thompson  Rich 

At  sunset,  in  a  foreign  land, 
A  Christian,  at  his  soul's  command, 
Hearing  a  distant  angelus  ring. 
Turned  in  his  aimless  wandering 
And  made  his  way,  by  dale  and  hill. 
To  a  little  church,  retired  and  still — 
Led  by  some  higher,  nobler  Will. 

And  there  he  paused,  outside  the  door, 
Weary  and  foot-worn,  tired  and  sore, 
Scarce  knowing  wherefore  he  had  come. 
Strangely  quiet,  strangely  numb: 
And  as  he  stood  there,  people  passed 
Or  lingered;  a  small  group  amassed; 
They  entered,  and  his  heart  beat  fast. 

A  while  he  wavered,  sad,  alone. 
Awed  by  a  creed  he  had  never  known, 
Wondering  whether  to  go  or  stay. 
Now  led  to  tarry,  now  led  away; 
Then,  none  to  lose  and  all  to  win, 
Abashed  by  penitence  and  sin — 
He  opened  the  door  and  entered  in. 

Around  about  him  people  bowed, 
And  murmured  humbly,  half  aloud; 
Staggered,  he  sank  on  his  knees  there, 
And  over  him  surged  the  seas  of  prayer : 

"  Oh,  God,  have  mercy  on  one  brought  low ; 

I  have  been  narrow ;  even  so.     .     .     . 

Pity  me,  God,  I  did  not  know !  " 
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THE  NAVY  AS  A  CAREER 

Commander  R.  K.  Crank,  United  States  Navy 

ASSUMING  that  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  " 
are  the  objectives  of  every  man,  what  does  a  place  in  the 
Navy  offer  to  a  young  American  who  has  come  to  that  point  in 
life  where  he  must  decide  what  he  will  do  to  make  a  living  for  himself? 
This  question  arises  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  write  an  ad- 
vertisement for  recruiting;  and  the  Navy  Department  requires  that 
there  be  a  strict  adherence  to  the  truth  in  every  recruiting  advertise- 
ment. Shall  appeal  be  made  to  the  material  side  or  to  the  patriotic  side 
of  the  prospective  recruit;  or  to  the  love  of  travel  and  adventure — 
the  romantic  side — which  resides  in  the  heart  of  nearly  every  young 
American  ?  If  only  the  young  man — the  son — had  to  be  considered,  the 
decision  would  easily  be  reached ;  but  the  usually  ignorant  and  sceptical 
parent  (particularly  the  misinformed,  fond,  and  fearful  mother)  must, 
above  all  others,  first  be  convinced  and  won  over. 

The  greatest  obstacles  to  recruiting,  in  adequate  numbers,  of  the 
kind  of  young  men  now  sought  for  the  Navy  arise  from  the  woeful  and 
surprising  ignorance  and  misconception  on  the  part  of  American 
parents  as  to  what  the  Navy  offers  to  their  sons,  as  to  the  character  of 
the  men  with  whom  these  sons  would  be  associated  in  the  Navy,  as  to 
the  life  and  training  in  the  Navy,  and  as  to  the  environment  and  in- 
fluence which  would  surround  their  sons  in  the  Navy.  This  state  of 
mind  is  due,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  a  mili- 
tary nation;  the  generation  of  1861  has  passed — and  with  it,  the  live 
memories  of  a  long  and  bloody  war.  The  average  American,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  interior  towns,  despite  all  his  reading  of  newspapers 
and  his  supposedly  superior  intelligent  interest  in  the  running  of  the 
Government,  is  very  provincial.  His  outlook  is  limited  by  the  confines 
of  his  own  little  community  or  State.  The  traditional  aloofness  of  his 
country  from  world  politics  has  fostered  his  indifference  to  interna- 
tional affairs.  He  has  never  considered  the  question  of  national  policy 
and  the  relation  thereto  of  the  armed  forces  by  which,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  policy  of  any  country  must  be  upheld.  Since  the  Navy 
does  not  touch  his  life  directly  (or,  rather,  he  has  never  realized  that  it 
does),  his  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  Navy  are  slight.  His  life 
and  thought,  free  from  the  menace  which  has  ever  threatened  his  Eu- 
ropean brother  and  centered  wholly  on  the  petty  affairs  of  himself  and 
his  own  little  community,  have,  as  a  rule,  never  included  any  considera- 
tion of  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Navy.  The  work  of  the  Navy  did  not 
concern  or  affect  his  business,  so  why  concern  himself  about  the  Navy. 
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The  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  were  and  are  to  him  as  unreal  as 
the  characters  in  a  story-book:  the  blue-jacket,  a  vague  and  possibly 
picturesque,  simple-minded,  hard-drinking,  hard-fighting  cross  between 
the  musical-comedy  sailor  and  the  rowdy  of  the  streets ;  the  officer, 
rather  a  swash-buckling,  petty  tyrant.  In  1905,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  visit  to  Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  under 
Admiral  Evans,  when  the  men  of  the  fleet  were  permitted  to  go  ashore, 
the  people  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses — apparently  fearing  that 
the  town  would  be  sacked ;  three  years  later,  these  same  people  bewailed 
the  abandonmnt  of  Provincetown  as  summer  headquarters  for  the  fleet. 
They  had  learned  to  like  the  blue-jacket.  Discrimination  at  public 
places  of  amusement  and  resort  against  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  uniform,  and  solely  on  account  of  the  apparently  popular  prejudice 
against  the  uniform,  was  common — until  legislation  against  such  dis- 
crimination v/as  enacted.  I  conducted  a  fight  against  the  proprietors 
of  a  public  place  of  amusement  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in 
191 1,  because  of  such  discrimination;  and  the  people  of  Portsmouth 
complained  bitterly  because  blue-jackets,  in  this  self -same  slighted 
uniform,  were  not  ordered  to  take  part  in  the  Memorial  Day  parade 
there  a  few  weeks  later.  Until  comparatively  recently,  judges  would 
give,  to  culprits  brought  before  them,  the  alter^iative  of  irriprisonment 
or  enlistment  in  the  Navy — until  newspaper  clamor  brought  about  a 
change  of  heart  and  of  practice  on  the  part  of  the  judges.  In  places 
where  the  blue-jacket  of  today  is  known,  there  has  been  a  decided 
change  of  attitude  towards  him;  in  other  places,  the  old  tradition, 
ignorance  and  prejudice  still  exist  and  persist. 

What  is  the  truth?  The  American  blue-jacket  of  today  is,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  no  longer  the  drunken,  rowdy  sailor-man  of  popular 
tradition.  A  great  change  has  come  over  the  Navy — not  that  drunken- 
ness and  rowdyism  were  ever  tolerated,  but  that  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  life  in  the  Navy  now  call  for  a  different  type  of  man. 
There  is  no  longer  place  for  the  incorrigible  and  incompetent.  In  1910, 
when  the  fleet  steamed  to  Gravesend,  England,  and  large  numbers  of 
the  blue-jackets  visited  London,  surprise  was  expressed  that  most  of  the 
men  were  to  be  seen  at  such  places  as  Westminster  Abbey  and  the 
Tower,  with  guidebooks  in  hand,  rather  than  at  the  bars,  drinking.  In 
October,  1913,  when  the  fleet  visited  the  Mediterranean,  the  Mayor 
of  Marseilles  felt  constrained  to  write  a  letter  to  the  admiral  in  praise 
of  the  splendid  behavior  of  our  men  when  ashore  on  leave.  The  world- 
cruise  of  the  fleet  in  1908-09  brought  only  praise  for  the  behavior  of 
the  men,  when  ashore,  in  many  ports. 

Of  course,  there  are  men  who  disgrace  the  uniform  when  ashore; 
but  they  are  the  exceptions.  The  great  majority  of  our  men  are  re- 
spectable and  self-respecting,  with  a  proper  pride  in  the  Service  and 
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ill  the  uniform  they  wear.  No  mother  need  have  fear  that  her  son  will 
suffer  from  the  associates  or  the  atmosphere  by  which  he  will  be  sur- 
rounded in  the  Navy.  No  parent  whose  son  has  been  through  the 
course  of  training  given  to  men  at  any  one  of  the  four  great  naval 
training-stations  at  Newport,  Great  Lakes  (Illinois),  Norfolk,  and  San 
Francisco  can  justly  say  that  his  son  was  not  improved  in  every  way 
by  this  training — mentally,  morally,  psychically,  and  physically — 
emerging  therefrom  with  a  new  sense  of  responsibility,  of  duty,  of 
obligation,  of  discipline,  and  of  respect  for  the  opinion  and  authority  of 
others. 

As  to  the  material  advantages  offered  a  young  man  by  the  Navy, 
my  views  are  summed  up  in  the  following  parallel  taken  from  a  re- 
cruiting-advertisement which  I  formulated  six  months  ago: 


Do  You  Wish  To 
SEE  THE  WORLD,  SAVE  MONEY,  LEARN  A  TRADE,  AND  SERVE 

YOUR  COUNTRY? 


Do  YOU  wish  to  make  a  GOOD 
START  or  a  CHANGE  in  life?  If  you 
do,  the  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 
offers  to  YOU,  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
of  good  character,  of  ages  between  17 
and  30  inclusive,  and  in  sound  physical 
condition,  the  BEST  CHANCE;  and 
after  four  years,  or  less,  well  spent,  to 
come  hack  home  healthy,  strong,  athletic, 
and  with  a  trade,  better  fitted  to  make 
your  way  in  the  world. 


What  have  you  got  NOW  in  the  way 
of  a  job  ?  What  prospect  for  the  future  ? 
Think  over  this.  Then  find  out  what 
the  Navy  offers  you.  Check  up  each 
and  every  item  in  the  two  columns  be- 
low; compare  each  item  in  the  Civil  Life 
column  with  the  opposite  item  in  the 
Navy  column.  Then  judge  for  yourself 
which  column  sums  up  the  higher. 


READ    EVERY    WORD    OF    THIS 

IN  CIVIL  LIFE  IN  THE  NAVY 


1.  Jobs  uncertain;  strikes,  layoffs,  sickness. 

2.  Promotion  slow  and  uncertain. 

3.  Favoritism  often  shown. 

4.  Pay  small  while  learning  trade. 

5.  Same  old  tiresome  grind  every  day. 

6.  Gloomy,  stuffy,  uninteresting  working- 

place. 

7.  Sick?    Pay  stops,  doctor  bill  starts. 

8.  If  disabled,  or  injured,  little  or  no  pay 

9.  If  you  die,  your  family  gets  only  what 

you    have    saved    from    your    small 
wages. 

0.  Little  CLEAR   money;  nearly  all  your 

pay  goes  for  living  expenses. 

1.  Old  age,  little  saved,  your  job  goes  to 

a  younger  man. 


1.  Steady  Job,  good  pay — CLEAR  money. 
3.  Promotion  quick,  for  good  men. 

3.  No  unfairness;  the  best  man  wins. 

4.  Pay  good,  with  chance  to  learn  a  trade. 

5.  Travel,  education,  change  of  scene. 

6.  Fresh  air,  sun,  sea;  healthy  athletic  life. 

7.  Sick?    Pay  goes  on;  doctor  and  hospital 

free. 

8.  If  disabled,  you  get  a  pension. 

9.  If  you  die,  any  time  during  enlistment, 

6-months'  pay  goes  to  your  family. 

10.  Your   pay   is   CLEAR    money;    a    $60.00 

clothing  outfit  free  on  enlistment. 

11.  After   30   years'   service,    retirement   on 

3-4  pay,  plus  $15.75  lor  allowances. 


NOTE:  Every  year  25  men  (under  twenty  years  of  age)  are  picked,   by  competiihe   examination, 
go  to  the   Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  to  be  educated  and  trained  as  officers. 


Although  a  number  of  papers  (9)  were  brought  to  my  notice, 
mostly  those  of  rabidly  socialistic  color,  assailing  the  above  descrip- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  Civil  Life,  as  outlined  in  the  first  column  (con- 
ditions for  which  they  held  the  Government  responsible),  it  is  not  be- 
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lieved  that  the  comparison  is  unfairly  favorable  to  the  Navy.  Every 
statement  in  the  second  column  can  be  substantiated  by  anyone  who 
cares  to  investigate. 

To  the  forward-looking  young  man  (unfortunately,  most  young 
men  live  entirely  in  the  present,  with  little  thought  or  reck  of  the 
future),  the  Navy,  as  a  permanent  career,  offers  much  that  is  worth 
serious  consideration.  Suppose  that  a  young  man,  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  20,  decides  to  enlist  in  the, Navy  and  then  continues  to  serve, 
continuously,  for  30  years  (the  period  of  continuous  service  requisite 
for  securing  the  privilege  and  benefits  of  retirement).  If  he  displays 
reasonable  aptitude  and  ability,  he  should  (and  certainly  will)  be  ad- 
vanced within  ten  years,  at  the  outside,  to  the  position  of  Chief  Petty 
Officer ;  and,  after  serving  30  years,  having  reached  the  age  of  47  or  50, 
he  can  retire.  His  retired-pay,  plus  the  allowances  ($15.75  P^^  month) 
for  heat  and  light  and  quarters  and  subsistence,  would  amount  to  a 
total  of  $100  per  month  and  would  be  paid  to  him  till  death.  This 
amount — $1,200  a  year — would  he  paid  to  him,  regularly  and  surely 
every  month,  by  United  States  check;  consider  that  this  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  income  from  an  investment  of  $20,000  in  six  per  cent,  bonds 
— and  zmthout  any  of  the  risks  of  even  the  best  investments.  How . 
many  average  men  in  civil  life  who,  having  worked  hard  and  faithfully 
at  one  or  many  jobs,  can,  at  the  age  of  50,  feel  any  assurance  that  they 
will  be  kept  at  work;  or,  if  unable  to  continue  work,  that  they  can  quit 
work  with  a  pension  of  $1,200  a  year? 

For  years,  the  way  to  a  commission  has  been  open  to  enlisted  men 
— although  it  was  rather  a  long  and  arduous  way.  Now,  any  intelli- 
gent boy,  under  20  years  of  age,  who  has  been  in  the  Navy  for  a  year, 
can  take  the  competitive  examination  for  appointment  to  Annapolis. 
The  last  Congress  authorized  the  making  of  twenty-five  such  appoint- 
ments per  year  from  the  ranks;  before,  the  number  had  been  fifteen 
per  year. 

A  mother  wrote  to  me :  "  How  would  you  like  to  have  your  son 
become  a  common  sailor  ?  "  I  replied  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  blue- 
jacket of  the  United  States  Navy  is,  in  no  sense  of  the  term,  a  common 
sailor  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  uncommon  sailor.  His  general  well- 
being  is  looked  out  for  in  every  way;  he  is  a  picked  man;  he  enjoys 
many  privileges  and  advantages ;  he  has  many  opportunities  for  travel, 
education,  and  self -improvement.  He  gets  a  "  something  "  from  the 
life  and  training  which  puts  him  in  a  distinct  class.  From  an  experi- 
ence of  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  Navy,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  recom- 
mending to  the  careful  consideration  of  every  young  man,  and  of  his 
parents,  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  training-school  and  a  career. 
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BRIDGING  THE  CHASM  BETWEEN 
CAPITAL  AND  LABOR 

George  Weiss 

Let  peace  replace   strife. 

Restore    harmony    between    manufacturers    and    their   workers. 

Heighten   the  feeling  that   only  unity   can  bring  contentment. 

Let  the  welfare  of  the  people  be  the  final  arbiter  in  industrial  disputes. 

Bring  to  an  end  the  acrid  campaign  of  calumny  and  assault  against  business  now  prevalent 
in  town  councils,  state,  and  national  legislatures. 

Establish  a  triumvirate  of  the  People,  Labor,  and  Capital  for  the  conservation  of  Ameri- 
can industries. 

THESE  are  the  aims  of  a  movement  now  under  full  headway 
known  as  National  Industrial  Conservation  Movement.  This 
movement  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  in  co-operation  with  numerous  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  boards  of  trade,  properly  to  inform  the  mis-informed,  to 
make  the  thoughtless  thoughtful,  to  prove  beyond  a  scintilla  of  doubt 
that  greater  benefits  will  flow  to  every  element  of  society,  to  every 
individual  in  the  land,  by  substituting  mutual  interest  for  the  present 
spirit  of  reprisal.  The  industrial  conservation  movement  has  a  lesson 
to  spread  that  is  mean  for  the  Employer,  the  Worker,  and  the  Public. 

The  same  principles  that  caused  the  workingmen  to  form  unions 
are  now  being  adopted  by  American  employers  so  that  the  majority 
shall  not  suffer  for  the  faults  of  the  minority.  Strength  that  comes 
from  a  unity  of  purpose  is  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  problems 
that  so-called  reformers,  bigots,  demagogues,  and  others  of  the  same 
ilk  have  inflicted  on  all  factors  of  industry. 

Early  this  year  the  labor  problem  assumed  such  proportions  that 
the  employers  of  the  country  deemed  it  necessary  to  form  an  employ- 
ers* union  to  conserve  American  industry — a  union  of  this  type  being 
as  essential  to  labor  as  it  is  to  capital.  Colonel  George  Pope,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  analyzed  the  situation 
in  the  following  words:  "Unjustifiable  attacks  on  manufacturers  as 
a  class,  for  evils  which  are  tolerated  and  perpetrated  by  some  employ- 
ers, large  and  small,  but  who  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  em- 
ploying forces  of  the  country.  Examples  of  such  evils  are :  grinding 
child  labor,  unsanitary  conditions  in  factor}^  and  shop,  failure  to  pro- 
tect against  accidents."    Such  conditions  as  these  for  which  the  more 
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important  industrial  interests  are  not  responsible  result,  Colonel  Pope 
says,  in  "  unfair  cartoons,  editorials  which  habitually  and  recklessly 
indict  the  whole  class  of  manufacturers  for  the  outrages  perpetrated 
by  the  occasional  black  sheep  of  industry;  the  incessant  fusillade  of 
soap-box  demagogues,  whose  illogical  rain  of  invective  is  recklessly 
showered  upon  the  just  and  unjust  alike,  and  whose  oratorical  in- 
cendiarism would  cure  industrial  evils  by  destroying  industry  itself." 

It  is  believed  that  a  common  interest  basis  of  industrial  conserva- 
tion will  furnish  a  panacea  for  class  legislation,  for  the  feeling  that 
the  manufacturers  are  **  hogging  the  wealth  created  by  the  masses," 
that  excessive  taxation  on  industry  only  takes  money  from  the  pocket 
of  the  "  Robber  Baron  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  '*  Average  Citizen  " ; 
and  that  the  constant  harassing  of  business  is  or  will  be  of  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  worker  and  to  the  public. 

In  the  course  of  this  article  I  shall  review  conditions  that  have 
led  up  to  compelling  the  employers  to  do  something  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, to  counter-balance  constructively  the  campaign  of  misunder- 
standing that  the  misled  or  selfish  bigots  and  demagogues  have  waged, 
and  which  now  threatens  our  domestic  industrial  development. 

Biting  the  Hand  That  Feeds  You 

The  thriving  industrial  cities  of  to-day  are  those  that  seek  to  do 
the  best  for  their  industries.  The  practice  of  giving  factory  sites  free 
to  manufacturers  as  an  incentive  to  locate  in  the  smaller  communities 
and  the  relieving  of  such  industries  from  municipal  taxation  for  a 
period  of  years  is  still  in  vogue.  There  are  many  towns  well  located 
with  respect  to  railroad  facilities  and  waterways,  and  also  convenient 
to  good  labor  markets,  that  are  seeking  industries.  Yet,  despite  this 
competition  for  industries,  there  are  many  cities  that  are  actually 
hostile  to  them.  Some  are  unwittingly  driving  away  the  support  of 
the  populace.  Look  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Fall  River,  Brockton,  Lynn. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many.  These  cities  have  burdened  their 
industries  instead  of  encouraging  them.  Our  Federal  Government 
spends  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  in  assisting  manu- 
facturers to  find  markets  for  their  products,  and  then  the  minor  gov- 
ernments, the  municipalities  and  the  states,  undo  this  vast  and  bene- 
ficial work  by  their  unfair  or  biased  actions.  Industries  are  being 
forced  to  quit  many  cities.  Where  is  Brockton  to-day?  Where  will 
Paterson  be  if  it  continues  to  be  a  hot-bed  of  social  anarchy  and  if 
industrial  strife  remains?  Paterson  will  surely  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Brockton.  Its  industries  will  leave.  Then  both  will  have  the  same 
plaintive  wail.  The  politicians  will  cry,  "  What  is  to  become  of  us 
if  our  industries  continue  to  leave?  What  will  become  of  our  popula- 
tion?" 
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Our  plethora  of  legislation  is  causing  the  machinery  of  the  law 
administrators  to  collapse.  The  courts  arc  being  burdened  to  an 
excess.  The  mass  of  legislation  is  beyond  the  human  mind  to  grasp 
or  comprehend  and  also  beyond  the  power  of  the  Government  to  en- 
force. Is  it  not  time  to  have  sanity  in  legislation?  Is  it  not  about  time 
to  stop  this  legislative  avalanche?  The  people  of  the  country  alone 
are  the  only  ones  to  create  a  breakwater  against  the  surging  seas  of 
legislation  that  threatens  to  engulf  the  country.  This  is  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  National  Conservation  Movement. 

Nothing  is  more  wasteful  of  American  energy  than  our  political 
system.  We  regard  government  as  a  business  in  itself  rather  than  as 
a  minor  incident  of  life  and  necessity.  We  are  ridden  to  death  by 
too  many  laws.  We  choose  public  officials  on  the  basis  of  popularity 
and  then  after  electing  them  we  judge  their  fitness  to  retain  office  by 
their  volume  of  production  rather  than  its  qualities.  The  result  is 
that  every  officeholder  feels  impelled  to  keep  busy — especially  the 
legislator — in  the  hope  that  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty  shall  be 
replete  of  muchness.  We  send  l^o  Congress  men  who  have  the  time 
for  it.  The  people  who  create  our  wealth  remain  at  home.  It  is  th& 
latter  who  are  more  fit  to  devise  legislation. 

Elihu  Root  says :  "  We  can  improve  our  lawmaking.  We  make  too 
many  laws.  According  to  a  count  made  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
our  National  and  State  legislatures  passed  62,014  statutes  during  the 
five  years  from  ipop  to  191 3,  inclusive.  During  the  same  five  years\ 
^5>379  decisions  from  the  national  and  state  courts  of  the  last  resort 
zvere  reported  in  six  hundred  and  thirty  volumes.  Many  of  these 
statutes  are  drawn  superficially,  carelessly,  ignorantly.  Their  terms 
are  so  vague,  uncertain,  doubtful,  that  they  breed  litigation  invariably. 
They  are  thrust  into  the  body  of  existing  laws  without  anybody  taking 
any  pains  to  ascertain  what  the  existing  laws  are,  what  decisions  the 
courts  have  made  in  applying  and  interpreting  them,  or  what  the  re- 
sultant forces  will  be  when  the  old  laws  and  the  new  are  brought 
together." 

Then  Mr.  Root  goes  on  to  say :  "  One  of  the  reasons  why  our 
legislation  is  so  badly  done  is  that  this  craze  for  making  new  laws  upon 
every  conceivable  subject  overburdens  our  legislative  bodies  and  they 
have  not  the  time  to  do  their  work  properly.  Instead  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  legislation,  well  considered  and  well  done,  we  have  an 
enormous  amount  of  legislation  ill-considered  and  ill-done.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  to  cultivate  public  opinion  in  favor  of  moderation 
and  against  haste  and  excess  in  lawmaking."  That  precisely  is  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  conservation  movement.  It  hopes  so  to  stimu- 
late public  interest  in  what  is  going  on  in  legislative  bodies  that  the 
people  will  curb  the  enactment  of  uncooked,  radical,  class  legislation 
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that  is  now  being  compiled  and  passed  in  such  staggering  quantities. 

We  have  too  many  laws.  Too  much  class  legislation — legislation 
which  is  not  only  unfair,  but  a  burden  on  the  country.  Legislation 
which  arouses  the  antagonism  of  employers,  thus  bringing  about  a 
feeling  of  enmity  and  hatred  where  there  should  be  co-operation. 

Whose  fault  is  it  that  this  condition  exists?  The  public's,  yoiirsf 
You  men  who  complain  about  social  unrest  now  leave  the  big  business 
of  government  to  professional  politicians.  You  call  these  politicians 
your  "representatives."  Do  they  really  represent  you?  If  so,  are 
they  looking  out  to  protect  your  interests,  and  to  conserve  the  industry 
of  the  country?  Why  is  it  then  that  when  Congress  or  State  legis- 
latures meet,  a  feeling  of  fear,  often  amounting  to  panic,  spreads 
throughout  the  land?  Legislation  to-day  spells  ruination  to  many  a 
legitimate  industry.  Legislation  to-day  is  no  more  than  barter.  You 
grind  my  axe  and  I'll  grind  yours.  You  annoy  me  and  I  will  annoy^ 
you. 

Curbing  Industrial  Expansion  by  Taxation 

Congressman  Hull  of  Tennessee,  an  authority  on  taxation,  re- 
cently compiled  figures  showing  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  paying,  or  rather  were  paying  in  1913,  the  stupendous  sum  of 
$2,1^0,000,000  in  the  form  of  taxes  of  all  kinds.  What  the  total  is 
now  no  one  can  say.  Of  this  aggregate  of  $2,130,000,000  the  sum  of 
over  $1,000,000,000  constituted  general  and  personal  property  taxes, 
the  remainder  being  paid  as  different  special  taxes  including  $604,- 
000,000  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  in  tariff  taxes  and  internal 
revenue  taxes.  Our  population  is  about  100,000,000  people.  Taxa- 
tion of  $2,1^0,000^000  in  igi^  would  indicate  a  per  capita  tax  of 

$21.^0. 

Over-taxation  is  curbing  industrial  expansion.  The  industrial 
conservation  movement  seeks  to  teach  the  evils  of  burdensome  taxa- 
tion, to  turn  the  light  on  a  subject  that  is  a  contributing  cause  to  higher 
living  costs.  Congressman  Hull  reports  that  under  the  present  income 
tax  law  and  corporation  tax  to  the  United  States  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  gave  $69,078,981.  These  three  states 
have  106  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  other  forty- 
five  states  paid  in  the  same  form  of  taxes  $55,788,488  and  have  329 
members  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  While  this  condition  may 
be  due  to  the  geographical  location  of  our  leading  industries,  this  fact 
does  not  alter  the  need  for  greater  care  in  the  tax  apportionment. 

Federal  taxation  is  a  tremendous  drain  on  our  industries.  State 
and  local  taxes  are  as  bad.  Our  local  politicians  and  the  people  who 
elect  them  fail  to  observe  the  simple  economic  law  that  burdensome 
taxation  eventually  affects  their  own  purses.   One  town  in  New  Jersey 
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has  permitted  local  taxation  to  increase  500  per  cent  in  a  five-year 
period  as  a  result  of  the  openly  expressed  purpose  of  local  politicians 
to  make  local  industries  provide  all  improvements  usual  in  large  cities. 
This  city  has  had  its  reward.  It  is  still  being  rewarded.  For  each  new 
plant  that  has  come  within  its  borders,  it  has  lost  three  of  its  estab- 
lished industries.  Take  the  case  of  Lynn,  Mass.  No  less  than  2^ 
industrial  plants,  mostly  shoe  factories,  left  Lynn  within  a  five-year 
period  because  of  unreasonable  taxation,  compensation,  and  general 
labor  laws  adopted  by  the  state  legislature.  These  plants  re-estab- 
lished in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  where  the  laws  were  less  bur- 
densome. A  director  of  two  companies,  one  located  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  other  in  a  neighboring  state,  declared  recently  that  the  one  in 
Massachusetts  paid  in  taxes  $1,000  for  every  $100  paid  by  the  other 
plant.    Which  plant  is  most  profitable?    The  answer  is  apparent. 

Massachusetts  and  other  states  are  driving  industries  out  of  their 
boundaries  simply  because  their  laws  make  it  impossible  to  compete 
with  industries  in  other  states.  One  company  established  100  years 
in  Massachusetts  is  now  about  to  quit  that  state  because  its  competi- 
tors have  an  advantage  over  it  in  lower  cost  of  operation  due  to  saner 
laws.  The  selfish  agitator  using  distorted  facts  might  explain  this 
condition  by  saying  that  the  working  element  in  Massachusetts  enjoys 
more  than  do  their  brethren  in  other  states.  This  is  not  so.  Em- 
ployers emphatically  deny  they  ever  hoped  to  or  wanted  to  dominate 
labor.  They  accept  the  present  time  as  an  era  of  social  betterment, 
of  industrial  betterment.  "  We  do  not  object  to  laws  making  it  more 
comfortable  for  men  and  women  who  earn  a  living  from  our  opera- 
tions ;  but  we  pray  that  the  avalanche  of  unnecessary  and  burdensome 
laws  along  these  lines  be  stopped  " — is  the  declaration  of  the  em- 
ployers who  are  behind  the  industrial  conservation  movement. 
Colonel  Pope,  head  of  the  movement,  declares  that  "  If  any  of  our 
members  are  found  who  have  not  put  their  houses  in  order,  we  are 
going  after  them  until  they  do."  This  is  industrial  conservation's  re- 
ply to  those  who  would  term  the  movement  nothing  but  a  snare  of 
employers. 

A  few  of  the  leading  agitators  in  the  field  of  organized  labor 
oppose  betterment  work  on  the  part  of  employers.  These  elements 
declare  that  welfare  projects  are  merely  devices  to  proselytize  workers 
away  from  the  unions.  How  far  from  the  truth !  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  these  agitators  see  a  menace  in  betterment  work  because 
betterment  work  makes  for  greater  contentment  of  the  employe  by 
removing  the  cloud  of  hate  that  others  profitably  seek  to  cultivate 
against  employers.  "Look  upon  your  employer  as  a  monster" — is 
the  destructive  agitator's  injunction  to  the  army  of  workers.  Despite 
this  antagonism,  betterment  work  in  making  progress.    Very  few  man- 
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ufacturers  consider  such  work  or  expenditure  to  be  philanthropy,  but, 
rather,  a  necessary  feature  of  their  business.  While  their  motives 
may  be  as  altruistic  as  those  of  the  average  of  mankind,  they  find  that 
it  is  good,  from  the  business  point  of  view,  to  promote  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  welfare  of  their  employes.  Industrial  betterment  pays.  I 
said  before  that  industrial  conservation  has  a  lesson  for  the  employer 
as  well  as  the  employe  and  the  public.  The  lesson  that  Industrial  Con- 
servation has  to  teach  to  employers  is  to  make  their  workers  happy. 
Make  them  contented,  respectful  and  loyal.  Replace  discontent,  dis- 
affection, with  cq-operative  fellowship.  This  is  not  sophistry.  The 
hardest  field  for  the  agitator  to  organize  is  one  where  employer  and 
employe  are  on  terms  of  friendship.  The  turmoil  in  New  York,  as  I 
write,  affecting  the  traction  lines  has  proven  unsuccessful  for  the 
agitators  simply  because  the  employers  had  won  the  regard  of  their 
workers.  Not  ten  per  cent  of  the  traction  employes  went  on  strike  last 
September,  a  remarkable  showing  when  it  is  considered  that  over 
30,000  workers  are  employed. 

Betterment  work  should  not  be  conducted  on  a  philanthropic  basis. 
It  leads  to  more  harm  than  good,  in  most  instances.  Philanthropy  is 
not  appreciated  by  employes.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  term  "  wel- 
fare work  "  is  not  in  the  best  of  odor.  It  smacks  of  charity,  and  the 
American  wage  earner  does  not  want  charity.  "  Industrial  better- 
ment "on  the  other  hand  is  better.  It  connotes  an  attempt  to  provide 
the  best  kind  of  working  and  living  conditions,  and  it  also  implies  the 
co-operative  responsibility  of  the  wage  earner  and  the  employer  in 
bringing  these  conditions  about,  and  in  improving  them  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  not  dole  handed  to  the  wage  earner,  but  is  a  token  of  that 
spirit  of  mutuality  which,  under  right  conditions,  should  permeate 
industry. 

What  Happened  in  Brockton 

If  the  people  of  Brockton  knew  what  their  politicians  were  doing 
in  the  past  six  years  they  would  rise  in  wrath.  Brockton  to-day  is 
suffering  after  having  enjoyed  its  stolen  fruit.  In  1909  Brockton 
shipped  855,097  cases  of  shoes;  in  1910,  818,828;  in  191 1,  774,495; 
in  1912,  679,946;  in  1913,  698,386;  in  1914,  646,791;  in  1915,  includ- 
ing the  stimulated  demand  for  shoes  from  warring  countries,  611,976. 
Steadily  declining!  At  $14  a  case  for  wages  the  shoeworkers  of 
Brockton  have  lost  $13,000,000.  Two-fifths  of  the  shoe  industry  of 
Brockton  has  gone  elsewhere.  The  reason  for  Brockton's  decadence 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  group  of  selfish  domineering  agitators  are  chok- 
ing the  life  out  of  it.  Fifteen  years  ago  Brockton  had  a  splendid 
future  as  a  shoe  manufacuring  city.  To-day  the  city  would  feel  re- 
lieved if  it  lost  all  of  its  shoe  plants.  The  City  Council  of  Brockton 
planned  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  blight;  but  the  politicians  who 
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know,  stopped  such  a  plan  and  the  Council  intrenched  itself  behind  a 
statement  that  its  sole  duty  was  to  enact  ordinances  and  vote  appro- 
priations and  not  cure  the  cancer  that  exists. 

The  Brockton  "  Searchlight  "  is  however  pressing  the  matter.  It 
says  editorially :  "  Not  only  has  Brockton's  industrial  disease  been 
acknowledged  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  but  95  per  cent  of  the 
shoe  workers  of  this  city,  if  given  the  protection  of  an  absolutely 
secret  ballot,  will  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  policy  of  their  own 
organization  officials  is  to  blame  for  Brockton's  industrial  decay." 

If  industrial  conservation  had  begun  its  propaganda  in  Brockton 
five  years  ago,  that  city  would  to-day  probably  have  retained  its  im- 
portance as  a  shoe  manufacturing  center. 

Are  the  Employers  Greedy? 

In  a  past  issue  of  the  Forum  I  discussed  the  arrogance  of  labor 
resulting  from  the  widespread  demand  for  workers  due  to  war  condi- 
tions.   A  Pittsburgh  business  man  took  exception  to  my  article.     He 
declared  it  to  be  shameful  and  vicious.     He  wrote  that  the  employers 
were  greedy.   In  the  course  of  that  article  I  declared  "  Wage  increases 
have  been  compelled  where  manufacturers  would  not  grant  them  of 
their  own  accord."     This  statement  is  a   fact.     The   New   Bedford 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  gave  a  ten  per  cent  wage  increase 
costing  them  $3,000,000  more  each  year,  but  declared  that  its  business 
had  not  warranted  the  increase,  but  that  as  labor  generally  was  re- 
ceiving higher  wages  it  would  concede  to  the  demands  of  the  workers. 
This  Pittsburgh  business  man  wrote  "  What  an  admission !     If  the 
employers  refuse  to  grant  an  increase  in  wages,  why  should  not  the 
employes  force  it  if  they  have  the  power?"     The  usual  argument  of 
the  unthinking.     Who  controls  the  greatest  economic  power?     The 
man  who  supplies  the  machinery — the  employer — or  the  man   who 
operates  the  machinery,  the  employe.     The  answer  of  industrial  con- 
servation is  that  neither  of  the  two  controls  the  greatest  economic 
power.     The  agitators  attack  betterment  work  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers as  a  snare.     Yet  they  do  not  state  that  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  American  manufacturers  in  improving 
the  condition  of  their  workers.     How  much  have  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  the  International  Harvester  Company,  the  United 
States    Steel   Corporation,    Cheney    Brothers,    the    Curtis    Publishing 
Company,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  just  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  many,   done  for  their  workers?     Take  a  trip  to   Gary,   Ind.,  to 
Rochester,  to  Joliet  or  other  cities  where  large  plants  are,  and  see  the 
fine  homes  the  workmen  get  at  moderate  rents.     They  are  not  bar- 
racks, as  the  agitators  would  care  to  have  you  believe.  They  are  homes 
that  thousands  of  clerks  in  the  big  cities  would  be  proud  to  have. 
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Ours  is  a  big  country.  A  prosperous  country.  To  continue  as 
such  "  big  business  "  is  essential.  Business  does  not  need,  does  not 
ask,  for  any  special  legislation  in  its  favor.  It  wants  to  be  left  alone 
that  it  may  attend  to  its  legitimate  aifairs.  Paternalism  and  socialism 
are  not  desired.  "  Big  business "  asks  justice,  and  relief  from 
the  persecution  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  of  late  years.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  for  employers  to  join  with  employers,  for  em- 
ployes to  join  with  employes,  and  these  two  with  the  people  to  form 
a  triumvirate — and  then  get  busy  and  take  the  "  dust "  out  of  in- 
dustry. 

Preparing  for  the  Commercial  Struggle 

The  country  is  now  in  the  shifting  sands  of  a  temporary 
prosperity,  and  at  the  same  time  is  apparently  ignorant  of  the  under- 
mining operations  that  are  constantly  going  on.  It  is  manifest  that 
some  of  those  who  profess  properly  to  guide  the  destinies  of  labor 
have  blinded  themselves  to  the  obvious  fact  that  after  the  war  this 
country  will  have  a  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy  on  its  hands. 
Industrial  conservation  calls  on  the  nation  to  prepare  for  what  is  com- 
ing. Is  labor  preparing?  Is  labor  learning  a  lesson  of  thrift?  Is  labor 
putting  away  some  of  its  extra  gains  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day? 
Many  so-called  labor  leaders  have  for  the  past  three  months  been  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  what  it  calls  a  "prosperity  strike."  Labor's  great 
power  is  being  misguided.  If  every  labor  man  in  this  country  struck 
against  free  trade  and  for  a  protective  tariff,  there  would  be  some 
reason  for  such  action.  But  to  make  a  show  of  its  strength  at  a  time 
when  its  aid  is  sorely  needed  is  merely  representative  of  the  usual 
frame  of  mind  of  selfish  and  short-sighted  leadership. 

Like  going  into  battle  with  raw  recruits,  would  he  our  facing 
Europe  for  world-wide  trade  after  the  war  without  a  closer  degree  of 
co-operation  between  labor  and  capital. 

We  are  certain  that  after-war  competition  will  be  severe,  and 
with  the  United  States  the  strongest  nation  of  all  financially,  the  efforts, 
I  may  say  the  concerted  efforts,  of  Europe,  will  be  towards  our  un- 
doing. And  are  we  prepared  to  meet  this  commercial  invasion  ?  Have 
we  anything  to  compare  to  German  efficiency,  French  economy, 
British  determination,  and  Russian  cohesiveness  and  ponderousness, 
not  to  include  Japanese  adroitness?  Are  we  to  be  torn  by  industrial 
disputes  as  to  the  division  of  the  fruits  of  industry?  Are  we  taking 
steps  to  re-enforce  the  foundation  inwardly  or  outwardly  ?  Industrial 
conservation  means  to  safeguard  our  prosperity.  It  seeks  to  conserve 
the  benefits  to  both  the  worker  and  the  employer.  There  will  be  a  crisis 
such  as  never  before  obtained  and  on  the  shoulders  of  the  American 
employer  and  his  worker  rests  the  responsibility  for  our  weathering 
the  storm. 
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"BLACKED  OUT" 

The  Suppressed  Story  of  Rasputin 

By  a  British  Commissioner 

For  more  than  a  year,  curious,  sensational  and  at  times  scandalous  rumors 
have  gone  to  the  outer  world  about  a  separate  peace  by  Russia.  These  rumors 
have  unfortunately  been  hung  round  the  character  of  the  Russian  Empress, 
seemingly  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  was  German.  Rasputin's  part  in 
the  plots  is  here  fully  told. 

THE  long  arm  of  the  Russian  censorship  has  reached 
America.  We  have  seen  a  case  ventilated  in  a  New 
York  law  court  during  the  last  few  days.  That 
story  purported  to  tell  certain  facts  about  Gregory  Rasputin, 
the  Russian  monk,  of  somewhat  unpleasant  renown,  who  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  a  prominent  figure  at  the 
Petrograd  Imperial  Court.  Whether  the  story  which  was 
told  by  Rasputin's  former  friend  and  present  enemy,  the  ex- 
priest,  Sergius  Michailoff  Trufanoff,  which  has  so  far  been 
prevented  from  seeing  the  light,  was  true  cannot  even  be 
surmised.  The  probabilities  are  that  it  was  colored  by  an- 
tipathies, and  possibly  by  grievances.  The  present  writer 
has  no  such  feelings,  but  on  the  contrary  has  nothing  but  sen- 
timents of  affectionate  regard  for  Russia  and  its  people.  I 
became  interested  in  Rasputin  during  a  stay  in  Russia  last 
year,  associated  with  the  Red  Cross,  when  visiting  the  vari- 
ous centers  of  warfare.  During  the  stay,  it  was  brought 
to  my  attention  that  the  monk,  Rasputin,  was  being  discussed 
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and  condemned  in  several  papers.  Even  the  "  Retch ''  and 
the  "  Viedomosti ''  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  him  as  a 
maHgn  influence,  and  for  a  time  their  attacks  passed  un- 
checked. But  reaction  set  in,  and  while  the  Russian  press 
has  since  been  muzzled,  we  have  seen  the  recent  successful 
attempt  to  silence  a  section  of  the  press  of  this  country  with 
reference  to  the  same  person. 

The  Truth  About  the  Rumors 

But,  after  all,  the  story  of  Rasputin  and  his  alleged  in- 
fluence in  Court  Circles  in  Russia  is  ''  vin  secret  de  Polichi- 
nelle/'  Almost  every  one  who  reads  the  papers  and  discusses 
the  war  has  heard  about  the  mysterious  monk  who  has  been 
for  some  years  a  power  behind  the  throne  of  the  Romanoffs ; 
and  one  of  the  first  questions  asked  after  my  arrival  in  this 
country  was  whether  Rasputin  was  the  terrible  power  he 
was  pictured,  and  what  was  the  real  secret  of  his  Court  in- 
fluence. It  seems  to  me,  as  a  sincere  friend  of  Russia,  that 
the  truth  should  be  told.  As  one  also  who  has  a  high  re- 
spect for  the  Tsar  as  a  man  of  sincerity  and  simplicity  com- 
bined with  force  of  character,  and  for  his  beautiful  and 
sorely  tried  consort,  it  seems  to  me  far  better  that  the  truth 
about  Rasputin  should  be  revealed  to  the  world  than  that 
all  sorts  of  over-colored  lies  should  be  disseminated. 

During  my  stay  in  Russia  I  traveled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  fifteen  thousand  miles.  I  spent  some  weeks  at  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow.  I  was  in  Warsaw  and  other  parts  of 
Poland  with  General  Sakharoff,  in  Galicia  with  Brusiloff 
and  Radkow  Dimitrieff,  in  the  Caucasus  with  Judenitch,  in 
Kieff,  the  Crimea,  and  Odessa;  and  finally  1  returned  to 
Petrograd,  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Volga,  visit- 
ing all  the  important  towns  along  the  course  of  that  great 
river. 

The  Monk's  Rise 

I  thus  heard  the  opinions  of  all  classes,  and  everywhere 
and  by  almost  every  one  I  heard  references  to  Rasputin.  By 
some,  especially  the  more  ignorant  people  of  Southern  Rus- 
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sia,  whence  he  sprang,  Rasputin  seemed  to  be  regarded  as 
another  Messiah.  In  the  North  Caucasus  heahh  resorts, 
such  as  Kislodvosk  and  Piatigorsk,  where  Rasputin  had  ar- 
rived in  his  upward  progress,  and  where  he  met  his  subse- 
quent principal  patroness,  a  lady  attached  to  the  personal 
staff  of  the  Tsaritsa,  he  was  regarded  as  an  arrant  pre- 
tender. In  the  Capital  and  Moscow  he  was  freely  spoken 
of  as  a  man  of  poor  character,  an  undesirable  influence  in 
public  affairs;  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  statesmen 
in  Russia  were  loudest  in  his  denunciation  for  international 
reasons  which  I  hope  to  make  clear. 

Rasputin's  career,  like  that  of  the  former  railway  of- 
ficial. Count  Witte,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  just  as  possible  for 
a  man  to  rise  from  the  masses  in  Russia  as  it  is  in  other 
countries.  He  is  a  peasant  of  the  peasants,  a  mushik  in  ap- 
pearance and  speech.  He  is  tall  and  loosely  built,  of  sturdy 
frame,  with  a  typical  South  Russian  face,  almost  Tartar  in 
fact,  with  high  cheek  bones,  low  forehead,  a  flat,  coarse 
nose,  a  large,  loose  mouth,  eyes  so  close  together  as  to  sug- 
gest a  squint,  long  black  beard  and  hair,  rough  and  straggly, 
after  the  manner  of  both  priesthood  and  peasantry.  He  is 
not  the  sort  of  man,  one  would  think,  to  appeal  to  a  sensi- 
tive and  refined  woman ;  nor  is  there  a  suggestion,  save  pos- 
sibly in  the  minds  of  those  who  like  to  create  evil  rumors, 
that  any  woman  of  the  nobility  is  attracted  to  him  in  other 
than  his  spiritual  capacity.  Ultimately,  he  reached  the  health 
resorts  of  the  North  Caucasus,  where  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  large  hotels,  and  thus  gained  as  adherents  a  num- 
ber of  well-to-do  women  suffering  from  real  or  fancied  ail- 
ments. Among  these  was  Baroness  Blank,  a  lady  in  wait- 
ing at  the  Court.  Over  her  Rasputin  gained  a  curious  as- 
cendancy, and  it  was  through  her  that  he  ultimately  obtained 
access  to  Court  Circles.  In  this,  he  was  assisted  by  an  ac- 
cident which  had  happened  to  the  Tsarevitch,  the  heir  to 
the  Russian  throne. 

The  Accident  to  the  Prince 
The  young  Tsarevitch,  only  son  of  the  Emperor  and 
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Empress,  whose  birth  had  blessed  their  union  after  many 
years,  when  hope  of  a  male  heir  to  the  throne  was  almost 
abandoned,  had  met  with  a  terrible  accident,  w^iich  at  one 
time  threatened  to  leave  him  a  hopeless  cripple.  That  ac- 
cident was  maliciously  misrepresented,  and  all  sorts  of  scan- 
dalous stories  were  current  with  respect  to  it.  The  true 
story  was  told  to  me  personally  by  one  of  the  principal  sur- 
geons of  the  Imperial  Court.  The  Tsarevitch,  a  high-spir- 
ited lad,  was  playing  in  a  boat  on  the  edge  of  a  lake,  trying 
to  emulate  his  big  Cossack  attendant's  method  of  pushing 
off  from  the  water-side  with  his  foot  and  then  leaping  on 
board.  In  doing  this  the  boy  fell,  fracturing  his  thigh  and 
rupturing  himself  severely.  The  consternation  and  grief  of 
the  parents  were  terrible,  and  after  the  resident  physician 
had  discovered  the  extent  of  the  injuries.  Dr.  Wreden  was 
called.  The  fracture  was  reduced,  and  the  injured  limb 
placed  in  a  special  splint,  absolute  cjuiet  being  ordered.  But 
it  was  easier  to  command  than  to  enforce  restfulness  with 
this  boy.  As  the  weary  days  passed,  he  cried  and  complained 
bitterly  of  being  kept  in  one  position ;  and,  evading  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  mother  and  sisters,  he  one  day  managed  to 
get  out  of  bed  and,  falling  heavily,  re-fractured  the  injured 
limb.  Again  Dr.  Wreden  was  called,  and  this  time  he  en- 
sured by  mechanical  means  that  the  patient  could  not  possibly 
move. 

The  Monk  and  the  Prince 

Meanwhile  Baroness  Blank  had  told  the  Court  of  the 
wonderful  monk  who  had  cured  her  of  ailments  when  the 
waters  of  Narzan  and  Essentuky  had  been  without  effect, 
and  she  besought  her  royal  patrons  to  call  in  Rasputin. 
Their  Imperial  Majesties,  deeply  religious  and  impression- 
able, eagerly  seized  at  the  prospect  of  a  miraculous  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of  their  much-loved  son,  and  thus  Ras- 
putin reached  the  highest  verge  of  his  ambitions — the  Court. 
He  could  not  begin  by  interfering  with  the  treatment  of  Dr. 
Wreden — that  the  royal  parents  would  not  allow,  however 
much  the  boy  might  plead  for  release  from  the  machine  in 
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which  he  was  securely  fixed.  So  Rasputin  prayed  and  per- 
formed certain  religious  ceremonies  over  the  illustrious 
patient,  and  he  assured  the  Court  that  the  Tsarevitch  would 
recover,  which  he  did.  Thus  it  happened  that  Rasputin  got 
the  credit  which  really  was  due  Dr.  Wreden,  who  perhaps 
had  made  himself  persona  non  grata  by  reason  of  his  firm- 
ness. So  Rasputin  was  installed  at  Court,  and  became  a 
sort  of  confidant  and  spiritual  adviser.  And  thus  he  gained 
quite  an  influence  at  the  outset  with  the  Tsar. 

A  Beggar  on  Horseback 

Set  a  beggar  on  horseback  and  we  know  where  he  will 
ride.  Rasputin  was  elated  by  the  Court  favor,  and  became 
almost  insufferable  to  some  of  the  officials,  who  recognized 
his  character  and  arrogant  pretensions.  He  was,  however, 
wily  enough  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  Court  ladies, 
whom  he  sought  and  controlled  by  means,  it  is  alleged,  of 
that  hypnotic  influence  previously  referred  to,  combined  in 
a  few  cases  with  such  flattery  and  fawning  servility  as 
would  appeal  to  the  idle  and  vicious,  who  may  be  found  in 
Court  circles  as  elsewhere.  While  he  had  luxurious  quar- 
ters at  the  palace,  he  took  an  expensive  apartment  in  a  fash- 
ionable quarter  of  Petrograd,  where  he  held  consultations 
and  seances  attended  exclusively  by  women.  This  fact 
alone  gave  rise  to  extraordinary  stories  bruited  abroad  about 
Rasputin.  A  few  papers  in  Petrograd  had  the  hardihood/ 
to  hint  at  these  matters,  but  Rasputin's  influence  was  usually 
sufficient  to  ensure  their  prompt  suppression,  while  there 
were  other  papers  under  his  control,  or  yielding  to  superior' 
influences,  which  upheld  him  as  a  model  of  sanctity  and  a 
great  miracle-worker.  The  question  which  agitated  many 
minds  was,  which  of  the  two  statements  was  true — was 
Rasputin  merely  a  bold  charlatan,  or  a  man  of  piety  who 
was  being  cruelly  maligned?  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
vast  preponderance  of  opinion  in  Petrograd  was  antagon- 
istic to  Rasputin. 

An  Authoress  and  Rasputin 
Among  my  friends  in  the  Russian  capital  is  a  brilliant 
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authoress,  whose  name  I  cannot  give.  She  was  naturally 
interested  in  the  rumors  and  reports  about  Rasputin,  and 
he  presented  a  personality  which  piqued  her  curiosity.  Ac- 
cordingly she  attended  one  of  his  seances  with  a  friend. 
Later,  at  a  social  affair,  I  asked  whether  she  knew  anything 
about  the  man.  ^^  We  will  not  talk  of  him  just  now,''  she 
said  hesitatingly.  "  There  are  people  here  tonight  who  are 
friendly  at  Court.  But  they  are  going  soon,  and  we  will 
continue  the  subject  later." 

My  authoress  friend,  a  handsome  and  distinguished 
looking  woman,  resumed  our  talk  as  she  had  promised,  and 
told  me  that  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit,  Rasputin  had  sin- 
gled her  out  for  special  attention.  He  delivered  a  dis- 
course which  consisted  of  a  long  rhapsodical  harangue,  in 
which  he  aired  nebulous  sex-freak  theories  vv^hich  have 
characterized  the  utterances  of  semi-self-hypnotized  protag- 
onists of  other  strange  sects.  Rasputin  invited  my  friend 
to  call,  endeavoring  as  he  spoke  to  fix  her  with  the  hypnotic 
gaze  under  which  other  women  are  said  to  have  wilted  away, 
but  to  which  she  was  impervious  and  indifferent.  At  any 
rate  she  did  not  accept  the  monk's  cordial  invitation.  Other 
women,  she  stated,  flocked  round  the  man,  who  was  clad  in 
a  rich  silken  gown,  his  apartment  being  mysteriously  lighted 
and  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  incense.  This  is  the  very 
testimony  of  one  who  visited  Rasputin  purposely  to  secure 
a  pen  portrait  for  future  use,  and  who  observed  him  with  a 
critical  eye. 

German  Plots 

To  return  to  Baroness  Blank,  that  lady  paid  dearly  for 
her  friendship  with  Rasputin.  Her  husband  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  gossip  of  his  wife's  association  with  the 
man  of  whom  all  Russia  was  talking,  and  having  personally 
chastised  her,  as  Russian  husbands,  even  of  the  highest  class, 
are  prone  to  do  with  their  peccant  wives,  he  forbade  her  to 
go  to  Court  any  more,  and  gave  up  his  own  position  in  the 
Imperial  Council.  This  was  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
War,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  Rasputin's  social 
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status,  thoug^h  when  the  fate  of  Europe  was  trembling  in  the 
balance,  and  for  a  little  time  afterwards,  the  monk  was  lost  to 
view.  On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  a  strongly  pro-German 
clement  made  itself  felt  in  Court  Circles.  This  was  scarcely 
surprising.  In  the  first  place,  the  Tsaritsa  is  a  German  prin- 
cess, daughter  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  Her  sister 
is  widow  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Sergei,  of  infamous  mem- 
ory, who  was  assassinated  when  passing  through  the  Kremlin 
gate  at  Moscow  in  1906.  The  Grand  Duchess  is  notoriously 
pro-German,  and  scandalized  Moscow  by  establishing  there 
a  hospital  exclusively  for  wounded  German  officers  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  to  whom  she  ministered  personally 
in  a  nurse's  costume.  For  some  time  no  attempt  was  made 
to  intern  the  thousands  of  Germans  caught  in  Russia  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  the  Capital  and  Moscow,  as  well 
as  other  centers,  became  hotbeds  of  Teutonic  intrigue.  As 
time  passed  the  scandal  was  too  obvious,  and  some  of  the 
most  flagrantly  aggressive  Teutons  were  arrested  or  de- 
ported. But  it  was  impossible  to  purge  the  Court  of  these 
influences. 

Rasputin  a  German  Tool 

Meanwhile,  Rasputin,  who  had  retained  his  dominance 
with  the  Court  Circle,  was  regarded  by  those  who  were  in- 
triguing to  secure  a  separate  peace  pact  with  Germany,  as  an 
emimently  suitable  tool,  and  clerical  influences  were  also  in- 
truded by  subterranean  workers  in  Russia.  At  any  rate, 
Rasputin  was  induced  to  use  his  influence  in  the  direction  of 
a  separate  peace  with  Germany,  and  the  Empress,  as  a  Ger- 
man princess,  was  disposed  to  give  these  suggestions  a  favor- 
able ear.  It  is  dangerous  when  inexperienced  hands  inter- 
fere in  la  haute  politique,  and  information  concerning  these 
movements  began  to  be  whispered  around  Petrograd,  and 
even  reached  foreign  capitals.  Accordingly,  there  was  a 
round  table  conference  of  the  Allied  Powers,  at  which  it  was 
definitively  agreed  that  no  one  of  the  belligerent  nations 
should  enter  a  separate  peace,  but  that  it  should  be  a  matter 
for  agreement  by  all  concerned.  Thus  Rasputin  and  those 
behind  him  were  temporarily  balked  in  their  intrigues. 
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The  Grand  Duke  and  the  Monk 

It  is  believed  that  Sazonoff  was  the  first  to  enHghten 
the  Entente  as  to  what  was  going  forward  at  Petrograd. 
Certainly  he  and  Rasputin  were  at  daggers  drawn,  the  Monk 
even  daring  to  flout  and  criticise  the  great  Foreign  Minister. 
He  also  crossed  swords  metaphorically  with  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  man  in  Russia,  who 
was  in  favor  of  pressing  the  war  against  the  Teuton  Powers 
with  all  the  energy  at  the  disposal  of  the  Empire.  The  Tsar 
knew  full  well  the  extent  of  German  aims  and  ambitions,  and 
was  fully  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Russian 
cause.  But  he  found  himself  tugged  in  different  directions. 
There  was  the  Empress  and  her  intimate  entourage,  headed 
by  Rasputin,  on  one  side,  pro-German,  and  working  for 
peace.  There  was  his  mother,  the  Dowager  Empress  Marie 
Feodorovna — who  incidentally  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Rasputin,  and  who,  caught  in  Germany  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  had  been  treated  with  gross  indignity — on  the 
other,  and  with  her  were  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Sazonoff, 
Bark,  and  other  liberal  and  loyal  ministers.  Goremykin,  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  Sukhomlikoff,  the  War  Minister — now 
in  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  as  a  traitor — were  ad- 
ditional powerful  influences  working  on  the  side  of  Germany 
at  the  Court,  which  had  become  a  seething  mass  of  intrigue. 

''  Come  and  Pel  Hang  You  '' 

But  nothing  seemed  to  diminish  Rasputin's  influence; 
and  his  arrogance  increased  with  his  rise.  He  was  believed  to 
be  in  receipt  of  large  sums  of  money  from  foreign  sources, 
and  his  extravagant  style  of  living  outside  the  precincts  of 
the  palace  justified  the  belief.  He  made  anti-war  discourses 
in  certain  public  places,  or  at  any  rate  in  quarters  which 
would  publish  his  remarks,  and  so  insolent  became  his  pre- 
tensions that  he  had  the  temerity  to  telegraph  the  Grand 
Duke  at  Grand  Army  Headquarters  informing  him  that  he 
was  going  down  to  preach  a  new  crusade  of  mercy  and  for- 
giveness. The  reply  of  the  Grand  Duke  was  curt  and  to  the 
point.     It  was:    "Come,  and  Pll  hang  you."     Needless  to 
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say,  Rasputin  did  not  come,  but  he  was  profoundly  indignant, 
and  so  it  is  said  were  the  Court  Circles,  and  to  the  intrigues 
which  followed  the  famous  telegram  some  are  disposed  to 
attribute  the  ultimate  removal  of  the  Grand  Duke  from  the 
post  of  Commander  in  Chief.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  had 
quote  another  cause,  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  differences 
which  arose  between  the  Duke  and  his  staff,  notably  General 
Alexieff,  as  to  the  plan  of  campaign  following  the  series  of 
reverses  sustained  by  the  Tsar's  troops  in  the  summer  of 

1915- 

The  Tsar  Takes  Command 

Anyhow  the  Grand  Duke  resigned,  and  the  assumption 
by  the  Tsar  of  the  supreme  command  had  a  result  which 
Rasputin  may  not  have  anticipated.  His  Majesty  promptly 
left  the  Court  for  army  headquarters,  and  has  remained 
there  ever  since,  with  the  result  that  he  has  been  free 
from  the  intrigues  by  which  he  was  previously  pestered  and 
bewildered.  Nor  did  Rasputin  venture  to  intrude  on  his 
Imperial  Master  amid  his  military  surroundings.  Possibly 
he  remembered  the  Grand  Duke's  telegram,  and  believed 
that  there  were  those  at  headquarters  who  had  the  will  and 
the  means  to  carry  out  the  threat.  But  he  remained  at  or 
near  the  Court,  and  continued  his  interference  in  state  af- 
fairs— his  attitude,  it  is  said,  being  the  direct  cause  of  the 
resignation  last  July  of  Sazonoff,  who  had  been  such  a  faith- 
ful friend  of  the  Allied  cause,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
recently  deposed  reactionary,  Sturmer,  in  his  place. 

Trufanoff  Pays  His  Respects  to  Rasputin 

Rumor  has  from  time  to  time  revived  the  recollection 
of  Rasputin,  but  he  was  almost  out  of  the  public  mind  of  late 
until  his  one-time  friend,  the  ex-priest  Trufanoff,  formerly 
Iliador,  appeared  in  New  York  with  his  story.  Certainly 
there  was  one  legend,  which  obtained  publication  last  May 
through  the  Overland  News  Agency,  that  Rasputin  had  been 
assassinated.  This  was  based  on  information  said  to  have 
been  received  direct  from  Petrograd,  and  it  was  not  contra- 
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dieted  for  some  time.  It  was  additionally  alleged  that  the 
war  party  in  Russia  had  caused  the  "  removal "  of  Rasputin 
because  of  his  strong  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  peace.  In- 
cidentally, it  was  pointed  out  that  Count  Witte  had  died 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  when  it  became  known  that  he 
was  using  his  influence  with  the  Tsar  towards  peace.  Cer- 
tain writers  published  articles  lauding  Rasputin  as  a  martyr. 
They  will  therefore  be  relieved  to  learn  that  Rasputin  is  still 
alive,  and  that  his  influence  has  not  appreciably  diminished. 
He  is  still  regarded  as  a  marvelous  and  mystic  personality. 
My  latest  advices  are  that  he  has  discontinued  his  seances  in 
Petrograd,  because  there  are  many  men  in  that  city  who,  for 
personal  reasons,  are  thirsting  for  his  scalp. 

The  Question  of  a  Separate  Peace 

In  the  recent  court  proceedings  in  New  York  resulting 
from  the  suppression  of  the  Priest  Trufanoff's  story,  the 
statement  w^as  made  that  Rasputin  was  attempting  to  extract 
money  from  the  British  Government  in  return  for  exercising 
his  influence  to  prevent  Russia  from  making  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany.  Of  all  the  silly  and  improbable  stories  which 
have  been  told  about  Rasputin,  probably  this  is  the  silliest 
and  most  improbable.  He  is  a  pretty  queer  lot  undoubtedly, 
but  he  is  no  fool,  and  for  him  to  attempt  to  enter  into  direct 
or  indirect  negotiations  with  the  British  authorities  would  be 
the  acme  of  folly.  It  has  been  an  unpleasant  task  even  to  hint 
of  the  charges  so  freely  leveled  at  this  man,  but,  having  heard 
him  so  frequently  discussed  in  various  circles  in  Russia,  I  am 
convinced  that  very  little  more  is  to  be  told  about  him  in  print 
than  what  I  have  related.  My  object  has  been  not  so  much 
to  assail  Rasputin,  w^ho  might  very  well  be  left  to  oblivion, 
as  to  show  by  what  means  he  reached  the  Court  and  became 
an  influence.  I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  pro- 
German  intrigues  in  Russia  are  doomed  to  disappointment, 
and  that  the  whole  Empire  was  never  more  united  that  now 
in  the  determination  to  prosecute  the  War  to  a  successful 
issue. 
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Kathleen  Burke 

^T  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Kathleen  Burke  was  in 
y1  America  on  a  holiday  and  witnessed  the  excitement 
on  Broadway  zvhen  it  was  known  that  England  in- 
tended to  enter  the  War.  She  landed  in  England  the  third 
week  in  August,  Owing  to  her  hiowledge  of  languages  she 
was  at  once  employed  officially  for  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  Belgian  Refugees.  Miss  Biirke  was  in  Termonde 
during  the  time  of  the  German  bombardment  and  left  Ostend 
only  a  short  time  before  the  German  occupation.  Afterwards 
on  a  Hospital  Commission^  she  went  all  over  France,  and 
later  joined  the  Scottish  Women's  Hospitals  as  the  organiz- 
ing secretary  of  the  London  Units.  By  her  eloquent  appeals 
she  raised  nearly  £10,000  in  England  for  the  Hospitals,  and 
£1^,000  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  At  Palm 
Beach,  Florida,  the  Americans  in  response  to  Miss  Burke's 
appeal  gave  £3,000  in  tzventy  minutes.  Miss  Burke,  who  has 
spent  some  time  in  Serbia,  was  recently  given  by  King  Peter 
the  Order  of  St.  Sava.  It  is  said  that  she  is  the  youngest 
Knight  of  Serbia.  France  recently  awarded  to  her  the  Order 
of  the  Golden  Palms,  naming  her  Officer  de  VInstruction 
Publique. 

We  left  Paris  determined  to  undertake  the  journey  to 
the  Front  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  French  poilu. 

When  once  past  the  ''  Wall  of  China/'  as  the  French  au- 
thorities call  the  difficult  approaches  of  the  War  Zone,  Meaux 
was  the  first  town  of  importance  at  which  we  stopped.  We 
had  an  opportunity  to  sample  the  Army  Bread,  as  the  driver 
of  a  passing  bread  wagon  flung  a  large  round  loaf  into  our 
motor. 

The  Bridge  at  Meaux,  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the 
German  retreat,  has  not  yet  been  entirely  repaired.  Beneath 
it  rushes  the  Marne  and  the  river  sings  in  triumph,  as  it 
passes,  that  it  is  carrying  away  the  soil  that  has  been  dese- 
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crated  by  the  steps  of  the  invader  and  that  day  by  day  it  is 
washing  clean  the  land  of  France. 

In  the  fields  where  the  corn  is  standing  the  tiny  crosses 
marking  the  last  resting  places  of  the  rnen  are  entirely 
hidden,  but  where  the  grain  has  been  gathered  the  graves 
stand  out  distinctly  marked  not  only  by  a  cross,  but  also  by 
the  tall  bunches  of  corn  which  have  been  left  growing  on 
these  small  patches  of  holy  ground.  It  has  always  been  said 
that  France  has  two  harvests  each  year.  Certainly  in  the 
fields  of  the  Marne  there  is  not  only  the  harvest  of  bread — 
there  is  also  springing  up  the  harvest  of  security  and  peace. 

The  peasants  as  they  point  out  the  graves  ahvays  add: 
"  We  of  the  people  know  that  those  men  sacrificed  their  lives 
that  our  children  might  live.  Those  who  have  died  in  vain 
for  an  unjust  cause  may  well  envy  the  men  of  France  who 
have  poured  out  their  blood  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.'' 

Looking  on  the  crosses  on  the  battlefield  of  the  Alarne  I 
realized  to  the  fullest  extent  the  sacrifices,  borne  with  such 
bravery,  by  the  women  of  France. 

Good  Fellowship  on  Battle  Fields 

In  the  barracks,  where  they  were  cutting  up  bread  for 
the  prisoners,  we  asked  the  men  if  they  regretted  their  cap- 
tivity. They  replied  unanimously  that  they  were  ^'  rather 
glad  to  be  well  fed.''  In  all  my  travels  through  France  I  have 
never  seen  any  bitterness  shown  towards  prisoners.  I  re- 
member once  at  Nevers  we  passed  a  group  of  German  pris- 
oners and  amongst  them  was  a  wounded  man  who  was  lying 
in  a  small  cart.  A  hand  bag  had  fallen  across  his  leg,  and 
none  of  his  comrades  attempted  to  remove  it.  A  French 
woman  pushing  her  way  between  the  guards,  lifted  it  off  and 
gave  it  to  one  of  the  Germans  to  carry.  When  the  guards 
tried  to  remonstrate  she  replied  simply :  ''  I  have  a  son  v/ho 
is  a  prisoner  in  their  land;  let  us  hope  that  some  German 
v/oman  will  do  as  much  for  him." 

Everywhere  you  hear  accounts  of  brotherly  love  and 
religious  tolerance.    I  remember  kneeling  once  by  the  side  of 
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a  dying  French  soldier,  who  was  tenderly  supported  in  the 
arms  of  a  famous  young  Mohammedan  surgeon,  an  Egyp- 
tian, who  had  taken  his  degree  in  Edinburgh  and  was  now 
attached  to  the  French  Red  Cross.  The  man's  mind  was 
wandering,  and  seeing  a  woman  beside  him  he  commenced 
to  talk  to  me  as  to  his  betrothed.  "  This  war  cannot  last  al- 
ways, little  one,  and  when  it  is  over  we  will  buy  a  pig  and  a 
cow  and  we  will  go  to  the  Cure,  won't  we?''  Then  in  a 
lucid  moment  he  realized  that  he  was  dying,  and  he  com- 
menced to  pray,  "  Ave  Maria,  Ave  Maria,"  but  the  poor 
tired  brain  could  remember  nothing  more.  He  turned  to  me 
to  continue,  but  I  could  no  longer  trust  myself  to  speak  and 
it  was  the  Mohammedan  who  took  up  the  prayer  and  con- 
tinued it  as  the  soldier  followed  with  his  lips  until  his  soul 
passed  into  the  valley  of  shadows.  I  think  this  story  is  only 
equalled  in  its  broad  tolerance  by  that  of  the  Rabbi  Bloch  of 
Lyons,  who  was  shot  at  the  battle  of  the  Aisne  while  holding 
a  crucifix  to  the  lips  of  a  dying  Christian  soldier.  The 
soldier  priests  of  France  have  earned  the  love  and  respect  of 
even  the  most  irreligious  of  the  poilus.  They  never  hesitate 
to  risk  their  lives,  and  have  displayed  sublime  courage  and 
devotion  to  their  duty  as  priests  and  as  soldiers.  Behind  the 
first  line  of  trenches  a  soldier  priest  called  suddenly  to  at- 
tend a  dying  comrade  took  a  small  dog  he  was  nursing  and 
handing  it  to  one  of  the  men  simply  remarked:  '^  Take  care 
of  the  little  beast  for  me.  I  am  going  to  a  dangerous  corner 
and  do  not  want  it  killed." 

All  Men  Heroes 

I  never  see  a  hand  grenade  without  thinking  how  difB- 
cult  it  is  just  now  to  be  a  hero  in  France.  Every  man  is 
really  a  hero,  and  the  men  who  have  medals  are  almost 
ashamed  since  they  know  that  nearly  all  their  comrades  merit 
them.  It  is  especially  dif^cult  to  be  a  hero  in  one's  own  fam- 
ily. One  of  the  men  in  our  Hospital  at  Royaumont  had  been 
in  the  trenches  during  an  attack.  A  grenade  thrown  by  one 
of  the  French  soldiers  struck  the  parapet  and  rebounded 
amongst  the  men.     With  that  rapidity  of  thought  which  is 
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part  of  the  French  character,  Jules  sat  on  the  grenade  and 
extinguished  it.  For  this  act  of  bravery,  he  was  decorated 
by  the  French  Government  and  wrote  home  to  tell  his  wife. 
I  found  him  sitting  up  in  bed,  gloomily  reading  her  reply, 
and  I  enquired  why  he  looked  so  glum.  ''  Well  Mademoi- 
selle,'' he  replied,  "  I  wrote  to  my  wife  to  tell  her  of  my  new 
honor  and  see  what  she  says — '  My  dear  Jules,  we  are  not 
surprised  you  got  a  medal  for  sitting  on  a  hand  grenade. 
We  have  never  known  you  to  do  anything  else  but  sit  down 
at  home!'" 

Devotion  to  Pets 

The  English  Tommy  is  quite  as  devoted  to  animals  as  is 
his  French  brother.  I  remember  crossing  one  bitter  Febru- 
ary day  from  Boulogne  to  Folkestone.  Alongside  the  boat, 
on  the  quay  at  Boulogne,  were  lined  up  the  men  who  had  been, 
granted  leave.  Arrayed  in  their  shaggy  fur  coats  they  re- 
sembled little  the  smart  British  Tommy  of  Peace  times.  It 
was  really  wonderful  how  much  they  managed  to  conceal 
under  those  fur  coats,  or  else  the  eye  of  the  officer  inspecting 
them  was  intentionally  not  too  keen. 

Up  the  gangway  trooped  the  men  and  I  noticed  that  two 
of  them  walked  slowly  and  cautiously.  The  boat  safely  out 
of  harbor  one  of  them  produced  from  his  chest  a  large  tabby 
cat,  whilst  the  other  placed  a  fine  cock  on  the  deck.  It  was  a 
cock  with  the  true  Gaellic  spirit  and  before  the  cat  had  time 
to  consider  the  situation  it  had  sprung  on  its  back.  The  cat 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  into  the  arms  of  its  protector,  who  re- 
placed it  under  his  coat.  Once  in  safety,  it  stuck  out  its  head 
and  swore  at  the  cock  which,  perched  on  a  coil  of  rope, 
crowed  victoriously. 

Both  creatures  had  been  the  companions  of  the  men 
while  in  the  trenches  and  they  were  bringing  them  home. 

We  were  not  yet  really  on  the  ''  White  Road  "  to  Ver- 
dun, and  there  was  still  much  to  be  seen  that  delighted  the 
eyes.  In  one  yellow  cornfield  there  appeared  enormous  pop- 
pies. On  approaching,  we  discovered  a  detachment  of  Tirail- 
leurs from  Algiers,  sitting  in  groups,  and  the  ''  poppies  " 
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were  the  red  fezes  of  the  men — a  gorgeous  blending  of  crim- 
son and  gold.  We  threw  a  large  box  of  cigarettes  to  them 
and  were  greeted  with  shouts  of  joy  and  thanks.  The 
Tirailleurs  are  the  "  enfants  terribles  ''  of  the  French  Army. 
One  noble  son  of  Africa,  who  was  being  treated  in  one  of  the 
hospitals,  once  presented  me  with  an  aluminum  ring  made 
from  a  piece  of  German  shell.  I  asked  him  to  make  one  for 
one  of  my  comrades  who  was  working  at  home,  and  he  in- 
formed me  that  nothing  would  have  given  him  greater 
pleasure  but  unfortunately  he  had  no  more  aluminum.  Later 
in  the  day,  passing  through  the  ward,  I  saw  him  surrounded 
by  five  or  six  Parisian  ladies  who  were  showering  sweets, 
cigarettes,  and  flowers  on  him,  while  he  was  responding  by 
presenting  each  of  them  with  an  aluminum  ring.  When 
they  had  left  I  went  to  him  and  told  him  ''  Mahmud,  that  was 
not  kind.  I  asked  you  for  a  ring  and  you  said  you  had  no 
more  aluminum.''  He  smiled  and  his  nurse,  who  was  pass- 
ing, added :  "  No,  he  had  not  got  any  more  aluminum,  but 
when  he  is  better  he  will  get  48  hours'  punishment;  he  has 
been  into  the  kitchen,  stolen  one  of  our  best  aluminum  sauce- 
pans, and  has  been  making  souvenirs  for  the  ladies."  He 
made  no  attempt  to  justify  his  action  beyond  stating:  "  Aloi, 
pas  si  mauvais,  toi  pas  faux  souvenir,"  ("I  am  not  so  bad,  I 
did  not  attempt  to  give  you  a  fake  souvenir.") 

Conquest  by  the  Cooks 

There  is  a  tale  going  the  round  of  the  French  Army 
how  one  section  of  the  cooks  although  unarmed  managed  to 
take  some  twenty  German  prisoners.  As  they  went  on  their 
way,  they  saw  the  Germans  in  the  distance  approaching 
them;  the  head  cook  quietly  drew  the  field  kitchens  behind  a 
clump  of  trees  and  bushes,  placed  his  men  in  a  row,  each  with 
a  cooking  utensil  in  his  hand,  and  as  the  Germans  passed 
shouted  to  them  to  surrender.  The  sun  fell  on  the  handles 
of  the  saucepans,  causing  them  to  shine  like  bayonets,  and 
the  Germans,  taken  unawares,  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
head  cook  then  stepped  out  and  one  by  one  took  their  rifles 
from  the  enemy  and  handed  them  to  his  men.     It  was  only 
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when  he  had  disarmed  the  Germans  and  armed  his  comrades 
that  he  gave  the  signal  for  them  to  step  out  and  the  Germans 
saw  that  they  had  been  taken  by  a  ruse.  One  can  imagine 
the  joy  of  the  French  troops  in  the  next  village,  when,  with 
a  soup  ladle  in  his  hand,  his  assistants  armed  with  German 
rifles,  followed  by  the  soup  kitchen  and  20  prisoners — he 
marched  in  to  report.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  near  humor 
is  to  tragedy  in  War,  and  how  quick-wittedness  may  serve  a 
useful  purpose  and  even  save  lives.  A  young  French  medical 
student  told  me  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  quick  wit  of  the 
women  of  a  village  and  the  sense  of  humor  of  a  Saxon  officer. 
While  passing  from  one  hospital  to  another,  he  was  captured 
by  a  small  German  patrol,  and  in  spite  of  his  papers,  proving 
that  he  was  attached  to  the  Red  Cross  Service,  he  was  tried 
as  a  spy  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  At  the  opening  of  his 
trial  the  women  had  been  interested  spectators;  toward  the 
end,  all  of  them  had  vanished.  He  was  placed  against  a 
barn  door,  the  firing  squad  lined  up,  when  from  behind  the 
hedge  bordering  a  wood,  the  women  began  to  bombard  the 
soldiers  with  eggs.  The  aim  was  excellent,  not  one  man 
escaped ;  the  German  officer  laughed  at  the  plight  of  his  men 
and,  in  the  brief  respite  accorded,  the  young  man  dashed 
toward  the  hedge  and  vanished  in  the  undergrowth.  The 
Germans  fired  a  few  shots  but  there  was  no  organized  at- 
tempt to  follow  him,  probably  because  their  own  position  was 
not  too  secure.  He  was  loath  to  leave  the  women  to  face 
the  music  but  they  insisted  that  it  was  "  pour  la  patrie  ''  and 
that  they  were  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 
Later  he  again  visited  the  village  and  the  women  told  him 
that  beyond  obliging  them  to  clean  the  soldiers'  clothes  thor- 
oughly, the  German  officer  had  inflicted  no  other  punish- 
ment. 

War-Scorched 

From  the  time  we  left  Revigny,  until  we  had  passed  into 
the  Champagne  country,  upon  the  return  journey  from  Ver-' 
dun,  we  no  longer  saw  a  green  tree  or  a  blade  of  green  grass ; 
we  were  now  indeed  upon  the  White  road  to  Verdun.  Owing 
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to  an  exceptionally  trying  and  dry  summer  the  roads  are 
thick  with  white  dust.  The  continual  passing  of  the  camions, 
the  splendid  transport  wagons  of  the  French  Army,  carrying 
either  food,  munitions,  or  troops,  has  stirred  up  the  dust  and 
coated  the  fields,  trees,  and  hedges  with  a  thick  layer  of 
white.  It  is  almost  as  painful  to  the  eyes  as  the  snow  fields 
of  the  Alps. 

I  saw  one  horse  that  looked  exactly  like  a  plaster  statu- 
ette. His  master  had  scrubbed  him  down,  but  before  he  dried 
the  white  dust  had  settled  on  him  everywhere.  Naturally 
''  humans  ''  do  not  escape.  By  the  time  our  party  reached 
the  Headquarters  of  General  Petain,  we  had  joined  the 
White  Brigade.  I  excused  myself  to  the  General  who  smil- 
ingly replied — ''  Why  complain.  Mademoiselle,  you  are 
charming.  Your  hair  is  powdered  like  a  Marquise.''  The 
contrast  with  what  had  been  a  black  fur  cap  on  what  was 
now  perfectly  white  hair  justified  his  compliment. 

I  have  never  been  renowned  in  my  life  for  fear  of  any 
individual,  but  I  must  admit  that  I  passed  into  the  presence 
of  General  Petain  with  a  respect  mounting  almost  to  awe. 
The  defence  of  Verdun  through  the  bitter  months  of  Febru- 
ary and  March  by  General  Petain,  a  defence  which  is  now 
under  the  immediate  control  of  his  able  lieutenants  General 
Nivelle  and  General  Dubois,  has  won  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  world.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
gracious  than  General  Petain,  and  in  his  presence  one  real- 
ized the  strength  and  power  of  France.  Throughout  all  the 
French  Headquarters  one  is  impressed  by  the  perfect  calm 
that  reigns;  no  excitement — not  even  a  paper  on  the  Gen- 
erals' desks — everything  perfectly  organized. 

General  Petain  asked  me  at  once  to  tell  him  what  I  de- 
sired. I  asked  his  permission  to  go  to  Rheims.  He  at  once 
took  up  a  paper  which  permitted  me  to  enter  the  War  Zone 
and  endorsed  it  with  the  request  to  General  Debeney  in 
Rheims  to  allow  me  to  penetrate  with  my  companions  into 
the  city.  He  then  turned  to  me  again  and  asked  me  with  a 
knowing  smile  if  that  was  all  I  required — for  his  Headquar- 
ters were  hardly  on  the  direct  road  to  Rheims !    I  hesitated 
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to  express  my  real  wish,  when  my  good  counsellor  and 
friend,  with  whom  I  was  making  the  journey,  the  Com- 
mandant Jean  de  Pulligny,  answered  for  me :  "I  feel  sure 
it  would  be  a  great  happiness  and  honor  if  you  would  allow 
us.  General,  to  go  to  Verdun."  General  Petain  appeared 
slightly  surprised  and  turning  to  me  asked :  "  Do  you  thor- 
oughly realize  the  danger?  You  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  faced  submarines,  but  you  will  risk  more  in  five  minutes 
in  Verdun  than  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  a  thousand  times/' 
However,  seeing  that  I  was  really  anxious  to  go,  and  that  it 
might  be  of  great  service  to  me  in  my  future  work  to  have 
seen  personally  the  defence  of  Verdun,  he  added  smilingly: 
''  Well,  then  you  can  go  if  you  wish,  at  your  own  risk  and 
peril.''  He  then  telephoned  to  General  Nivelle  the  necessary 
permission  for  us  to  enter  Verdun. 

We  lunched  with  General  Petain  and  his  Etat  Major.  A 
charming  and  most  interesting  addition  to  the  party  was  M. 
Forain,  the  famous  French  caricaturist,  and  now  one  of  the 
Chief  Instructors  of  the  French  Army  in  the  art  of  camou- 
flage— the  art  of  making  a  thing  look  like  anything  in  the 
world  except  what  it  is!  He  has  established  a  series  of 
schools  all  along  the  French  front,  where  the  poilus  learn  to 
bedeck  their  guns  and  thoroughly  disguise  them  under  deli- 
cate shades  of  green  and  yellow,  with  odd  pink  spots  in  order 
to  relieve  the  monotony.  Certainly  the  appearance  of  the 
guns  of  the  present  time  would  rejoice  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  *'  Futurists."  It  was  most  interesting  to  hear  him  de- 
scribe the  work  in  detail  and  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
pupils  learned  the  new  art.  For  one  real  battery  there  are 
probably  three  or  four  false  ones,  beautiful  wooden  guns. 
It  was  M.  Forain  who  coined  the  famous  words :  ''  There 
is  no  fear  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Allies,  if  only  the 
civilians  hold  out !  " 

It  was  strange  to  find  there,  within  the  sound  of  the 
guns — sometimes  the  glasses  on  the  table  danced  to  the  music 
although  no  one  took  any  notice  of  that — surrounded  by  men 
directing  the  operations  of  the  war  and  of  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  in  History,  how  infrequently  War  was  mentioned. 
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Science,  Philosophy,  and  the  work  of  women  were  much 
more  discussed.  The  men  of  France  are  taking  deep  interest 
in  the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  women  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent nations  are  responding  to  the  call  to  service.  I  de- 
scribed to  General  Petain  the  work  of  the  Scottish  Women's 
Hospitals.  These  magnificent  Hospitals  are  organized  and 
staffed  entirely  by  women  and  started,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  Scottish  Branch  National  Union  of  Women's  Suf- 
frage. He  was  deeply  interested  to  learn  that  what  had  been 
before  the  War  a  political  society,  had,  with  that  splendid 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  had  from  the  first  day  of  the  war 
animated  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  Great  Britain, 
drawn  upon  its  funds  and  founded  the  Hospital  Units.  I 
explained  to  him  that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  politics 
but  simply  a  case  of  serving  humanity  and  serving  it  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  The  National  Union  had  realized 
that  this  was  a  time  for  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
women,  for  the  benefit  of  the  himian  race  and  the  alleviation 
of  suffering. 

Woman's  Work  at  the  Front 
General  Petain  said,  smiling,  that  before  the  War  he 
had  sometimes  thought  of  women  ''  as  those  who  inspired  the 
most  beautiful  ideas  in  men  and  prevented  them  from  carry- 
ing them  out  " ;  but  the  War,  he  added,  had  certainly  proved 
conclusively  the  value  of  women's  work. 

M.  Forain  expressed  the  desire  to  visit  the  chief  French 
Hospital  of  the  Scottish  Women  at  the  Abbaye  de  Royau- 
mont.  The  General  laughingly  told  him:  "You  do  not 
realize  how  stern  and  devoted  to  duty  these  ladies  are.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  be  permitted  to  visit  them?  " 

While  at  coffee  after  lunch,  the  news  came  of  the  con- 
tinued advance  of  the  British  troops.  General  Petain  turned 
to  me  and  said :  "  You  must  indeed  be  proud  in  England  of 
your  new  army;  please  tell  your  English  people  of  our  ad- 
miration of  the  magnificent  effort  of  England.  The  raising 
and  equipping  of  your  giant  Army  in  such  a  short  time  was 
indeed  a  colossal  task.  How  well  it  was  carried  out  all  the 
world  now  knows  and  we  are  reaping  the  harvest." 
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The  Generars  Chief  of  Staff  added :  "  Lord  Kitchener 
was  right  when  he  said  the  War  would  last  three  years  '' — 
the  first  year  preparation,  the  second  year,  defense,  and  the 
third  year  .  .  .  cela  sera  rigolo — it  will  be  huge  sport/' 
He  quoted  the  phrase  as  Lord  Kitchener's  own. 

After  leaving  the  headquarters  of  General  Petain  we 
were  held  up  for  some  time  at  a  level  crossing  and  watched 
the  busy  little  train  puffing  along,  carrying  towards  Verdun 
stores  and  munitions  and  men.  This  level  crossing  had  been 
the  scene  of  active  fighting;  on  each  side  were  numerous 
graves,  and  the  sentinels  off  duty  were  passing  from  one  to 
the  other  picking  a  dead  leaf  or  drawing  a  branch  of  trailing 
vine  over  the  resting  places  of  their  comrades. 

Above  our  heads  circle  ''  les  guepes/'  the  wasps  of  the 
French  Army.  They  had  been  aroused  by  the  appearance  of 
a  Taube  and  were  preparing  to  sting.  However,  deciding 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,  it  turned  and 
fled.  It  is  unwise,  though,  to  stir  up  the  ''  wasps  of  France  " ; 
they  followed  it  and  later  in  the  day  we  heard  that  it  had  been 
brought  down  near  Verdun. 

We  were  now  in  the  center  of  activity  of  the  Army  de- 
fending Verdun.  On  every  hand  we  saw  artillery  parks, 
ammunition  parks,  and  regiments  resting,  while  along  the 
road  a  long  line  of  "  camions  ''  passed  unceasingly.  During 
the  whole  length  of  my  stay  on  the  French  Front  I  saw  only 
one  regiment  marching.  Everywhere  the  men  are  conveyed  in 
the  ''  camions,''  and  are  thus  spared  the  fatigue  which  would 
otherwise  be  caused  by  the  intense  heat  and  the  white  dust. 
There  are  perhaps  only  two  things  that  can  in  any  way  upset 
the  perfect  indifference  to  difficulties  of  the  French  trooper ; 
he  hates  to  walk,  and  he  refuses  to  be  deprived  of  his 
"pinard."  The  men  of  the  French  Army  have  named  their 
red  wine  "  pinard  "  just  as  they  call  water  ''  la  flotte,"  al- 
ways, however,  being  careful  to  add  that ''  la  flotte  "  is  excel- 
lent "  for  washing  one's  feet." 

As  we  passed  through  the  headquarters  of  General 
Nivelle,  he  sent  down  word  to  us  not  to  wait  to  call  on  him 
then  but  to  proceed  at  once  to  Verdun  as  later  the  passage 
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would  become  more  difficult.  He  kindly  vSent  down  to  us  one 
of  the  officers  of  his  Staff  to  act  as  escort.  The  officer  sat  by 
our  chauffeur,  warning  him  of  the  dangerous  spots  in  the 
road  which  the  Germans  had  the  habit  of  "  watering ''  from 
time  to  time  with  "  marmites/'  and  ordering  him  to  put  on 
extra  speed.  Our  speed  along  the  road  into  Verdun  aver- 
aged well  over  a  mile  a  minute. 

A  City  of  Desolation 

It  would  be  useless  to  pretend  that  one  entered  Verdun 
without  emotion — Verdun,  sorely  stricken,  yet  living,  kept 
alive  by  the  indomitable  soul  of  the  soldiers  of  France,  while 
her  wounds  are  daily  treated  and  healed  by  the  skill  of  her 
generals.  A  white  city  of  desolation,  scorched  and  battered, 
yet  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  France's  glory;  a  shin- 
ing example  to  the  world  of  the  triumph  of  human  resistance 
and  the  courage  of  men !  A  city  of  strange  and  cruel  sounds ! 
The  short,  sharp  bark  of  the  75s,  the  boom  of  the  death-deal- 
ing enemy  guns,  the  shrieks  of  the  shells  and  the  fall  of 
masonry  parting  from  houses  to  which  it  had  been  attached 
for  centuries,  while  from  the  shattered  window  frames  the 
familiar  sprite  of  the  household  looked  ever  for  the  children 
who  did  not  come  any  more  across  the  thresholds  of  the 
homes.  Verdun  is  no  longer  a  refuge  for  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful  and  tender,  and  so  the  sounds  of  the  voices  of  chil- 
dren and  of  birds  have  ceased  to  be  heard.  Both  have  flown ; 
the  children  were  evacuated  with  the  civilians  in  the  bitter 
months  of  February  and  March,  and  the  birds,  realizing  that 
there  is  no  secure  place  in  which  to  nest,  have  deserted  not 
only  Verdun  but  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  district. 

We  left  the  car  and  climbed  through  the  ruined  streets 
to  the  top  of  the  citadel.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
move any  of  the  furniture  or  effects  from  the  demolished 
houses.  In  those  houses  from  which  only  the  front  had  been 
blown  away,  the  spoons  and  forks  were  in  some  instances 
still  on  the  table,  set  ready  for  the  meal  that  had  been  inter- 
rupted. 

From  windows,  lace  curtains  and  draperies  hung  out 
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over  the  fronts  of  the  houses.  Everywhere  shattered  doors, 
broken  cupboards,  drawers  thrown  open  where  the  inhabi- 
tants had  endeavored  to  save  some  of  their  cherished  belong- 
ings but  had  finally  fled  leaving  all  to  the  care  of  the  soldiers, 
who  protect  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  as  carefully  as 
if  it  were  their  own. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  finer  custodians.  I  was  told 
that  at  Bobigny,  near  Bourget,  there  is  on  one  of  the  houses 
the  following  inscription  worthy  of  classical  times :  ^'  The 
Proprietor  of  this  house  has  gone  to  the  War.  He  leaves 
this  dwelling  to  the  care  of  the  French.  Long  live  France.'' 
And  he  left  the  key  in  the  lock.  The  soldiers  billeted  in  the 
house  read  the  inscription  which  met  with  their  approval, 
and  so  far  each  regiment  in  passing  has  cleaned  out  the  little 
dwelling  and  left  it  in  perfect  order. 

In  the  Trenches 

From  the  citadel  we  went  down  into  the  trenches  which 
led  to  the  lines  at  Thiaumont.  The  heat  in  the  city  was  ex- 
cessive but  in  the  trenches  it  was  delightfully  cool,  perhaps 
a  little  too  cool.  We  heard  the  men  make  no  complaints  ex- 
cept that  at  times  the  life  was  a  little  monotonous !  One  man 
told  me  he  was  once  in  a  trench  that  was  occupied  at  the  same 
time  by  the  French  and  the  Germans.  There  was  nothing 
between  them  but  sand  bags  and  a  thick  wall  of  clay,  and  day 
and  night  the  French  watched  that  wall.  One  day  a  slight 
scratching  was  heard.  The  men  prepared  to  face  the 
crumbling  of  the  barrier  when  through  a  small  hole  popped 
out  the  head  of  a  brown  rabbit.  Down  into  the  trench  hopped 
Mrs.  Bunny  followed  by  two  small  bunnies,  and  although  rab- 
bit for  lunch  would  have  improved  the  menu,  the  men  had  not 
the  heart  to  kill  her.  On  the  contrary,  they  fed  her  on  their 
ration  and  at  night-fall  she  departed  followed  by  her 
progeny. 

From  all  the  dug-outs,  heads  appeared  and  the  first 
movement  of  surprise  at  seeing  a  woman  in  the  trenches 
turned  to  a  smile  of  delight,  since  the  poilu  is  at  all  times  a 
chivalrous  gentleman.    One  man  was  telling  me  of  the  mag- 
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nificent  work  that  had  been  accompHshed  by  his  "  com- 
pagnie/'  I  congratulated  him  and  told  him  he  must  be 
happy  to  be  in  such  a  company.  He  swept  off  his  iron  casque, 
bowed  almost  to  the  ground,  and  answered :  ''  Certainly  I 
am  happy  in  my  company,  Mademoiselle,  but  I  am  far  hap- 
pier in  yours." 

The  subterranean  galleries  of  the  citadel  of  Verdun 
were  constructed  by  Vauban,  and  are  now  a  hive  of  activity 
— barbers'  shops,  sweet  shops,  boot  shops,  hospitals,  any- 
thing and  everything  which  goes  to  make  up  a  small  city. 
One  of  the  young  officers  placed  his  "  cell  "  at  our  disposal. 
The  long  galleries  are  all  equipped  with  central  heating  and 
electric  light  and  some  of  them  have  been  divided  off  by 
wooden  partitions  or  curtains  like  the  dormitories  in  a  large 
school.  In  the  "  cell ''  allocated  to  us  we  could  see  the  loving 
touch  of  a  woman's  hand.  Around  the  pillow  on  the  small 
camp  bed  was  a  beautiful  edging  of  Irish  lace,  and  on  the 
dressing-table  a  large  bottle  of  eau-de-cologne.  There  is  no 
reason  to  be  too  uncomfortable  in  Verdun  when  one  has  a 
good  little  wife  to  think  of  one  and  to  send  presents  from  time 
to  time. 

It  would  need  the  brush  of  Rembrandt  to  paint  the 
dining-hall  in  the  citadel  of  Verdun.  At  one  long  table  in  the 
dimly  lighted  vault  sat  between  eighty  and  ninety  officers 
who  all  rose,  saluted,  and  cheered  as  we  entered.  The  Gen- 
eral sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  surrounded  by  his  staff,  and 
behind  him  the  faces  of  the  cooks  were  lit  up  by  the  fires  of 
the  stoves.  Some  short  distance  to  the  rear  was  an  air-shaft. 
It  appears  that  about  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  our  arrival 
a  German  shell,  striking  the  top  part  of  the  citadel,  dislodged 
some  dust  and  gravel  which  fell  down  the  air-shaft  on  the 
General's  head.  He  simply  called  the  attendants  to  him  and 
asked  for  his  table  to  be  moved  forward  a  yard,  as  he  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  sit  at  table  with  his  helmet  on. 

Dinner  Amid  Shells. 
An  excellent  dinner — soup,  roast  mutton,  fresh  beans, 
salade  Russe,  dessert — and  even  champagne  to  celebrate  the 
General's  "  cravate  " — quite  reassured  us  that  people  may 
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die  in  Verdun  of  shells  but  not  of  hunger.  We  drank  toasts 
to  France,  the  Allies,  and,  silently,  to  the  men  of  France  who 
had  died  that  we  might  live.  I  was  asked  to  propose  the 
health  of  the  General  and  did  it  in  English,  knowing  that  he 
spoke  English  well.  I  told  him  the  defenders  of  Verdun 
would  live  in  our  hearts  and  memories,  that  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  British  race  I  felt  I  might  convey  to  him  congratula- 
tions on  the  honor  paid  to  him  by  France.  I  assured  him 
we  had  but  one  idea  and  one  hope,  the  speedy  victory  of  the 
Allied  arms,  and  that  personally  my  present  desire  was  that 
every  one  of  those  present  at  table  might  live  to  see  the  flag 
of  France  waving  once  more  over  the  whole  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  They  asked  me  to  repeat  a  description  of  the  flag 
of  France  which  I  gave  first  in  Ottawa,  so  there,  in  the 
citadel  of  Verdun  with  a  small  French  flag  before  me,  I  went 
back  in  spirit  to  Ottawa  and  remembered  how  I  had  spoken 
of  the  triumph  of  the  flag  of  France :  ''  The  red,  white,  and 
blue — the  red  of  the  flag  of  France  a  little  deeper  hue  than  in 
time  of  peace  since  it  was  dyed  with  the  blood  of  her  sons, 
the  blood  in  which  a  new  history  of  France  is  being  written, 
volume  on  volume,  page  on  page,  of  deeds  of  heroism,  some 
pages  completed  and  signed,  others  where  the  pen  has 
dropped  from  the  faltering  hands  and  which  posterity  must 
needs  finish.  The  white  of  the  flag  of  France,  not  quite  so 
white  as  in  time  of  peace  since  thousands  of  her  sons  had 
taken  it  in  their  hands  and  pressed  it  to  their  lips  before  they 
went  forward  to  die  for  it,  yet  without  stain,  since  in  all  the 
record  of  the  War  there  is  no  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of 
France.  And  the  blue  of  the  flag  of  France,  true  blue,  torn 
and  tattered  with  the  marks  of  the  bullets  and  the  shrapnel, 
yet  unfurling  proudly  in  the  breeze  while  the  very  holes  were 
patched  by  the  blue  of  the  sky,  since  surely  Heaven  stands  be- 
hind the  flag  of  France.'' 

The  men  of  Verdun  were  full  of  admiration  for  the 
glorious  Commander  of  the  Fort  de  Vaux.  They  told  me 
that  the  Fort  was  held,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  the  Fort,  until 
the  Germans  were  actually  on  the  top  and  firing  on  the 
French  beneath. 
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I  discussed  with  my  neighbor  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
had  more  hatred  for  us  than  for  the  French.  He  said  the 
whole  world  would  ridicule  the  Germans  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  exploited  the  phrase  "  Gott  strafe  England/' 
writing  it  even  on  the  walls  anywhere  and  everywhere.  He 
added  laughingly  that  it  should  not  worry  the  English  com- 
rades. "  When  they  read  '  Gott  strafe  England '  all  they 
needed  to  reply  was  '  Ypres,  Ypres,  Hurrah ! ' '' 

He  told  me  he  had  been  stationed  for  some  time  with 
his  regiment  near  the  English  troops,  and  there  had  been 
loud  lamentations  among  the  poilus  because  they  had  been 
obliged  to  say  good-bye  to  their  English  comrades.  He 
added  that  the  affection  was  not  entirely  disinterested.  The 
English  comrades  had  excellent  marmalade  and  jam  and 
other  good  things  which  they  shared  with  their  French 
brothers  who,  while  excellently  well  fed,  do  not  indulge  in 
these  luxuries.  He  told  me  a  delightful  tale  of  a  French  cook 
who,  seeing  an  English  soldier  standing  by,  began  to  ques- 
tion him  as  to  his  particular  branch  of  the  service,  informing 
him  that  he  himself  had  passed  an  exceedingly  busy  morning 
peeling  potatoes  and  cleaning  up  the  pots  and  pans.  After 
considerable  conversation  he  inquired  of  the  English  com- 
rade what  he  did  for  his  living.  "  Oh,''  replied  the  English- 
man, "  I  get  my  living  fairly  easily,  nothing  half  so  strenu- 
ous as  peeling  potatoes.    I  am  just  a  colonel." 

Tommy  in  Action 

The  clean-shaven  Tommy  is  the  beloved  of  all  France. 
I  remember  seeing  one  gallant  khaki  knight  carrying  the 
market  basket  of  a  French  maiden  and  repaying  himself  out 
of  her  store  of  apples.  I  regret  to  say  his  pockets  bulged 
suspiciously.  While  at  a  level  crossing  near  by,  the  old  lady 
in  charge  of  the  gate  had  an  escort  of  Tommies  who  urged 
her  to  let  the  train  *^  rip."  This  was  somewhat  ironical  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  top  speed  in  that  part  of  the  War 
zone  was  probably  seldom  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Tommy  is  never  alone.  The  children  have  learned  that 
he  loves  their  company  and  he  is  always  surrounded  by  an 
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escort  of  youthful  admirers.  The  children  like  to  rummage 
in  his  pockets  for  souvenirs.  He  must  spend  quite  a  good 
deal  of  his  pay  purchasing  sweets  so  that  they  may  not  be 
disappointed.  I  remember  seeing  one  Tommy,  sitting  in  the 
dusty  road  with  a  large  pot  of  marmalade  between  his  legs 
dealing  out  spoonfuls  with  perfect  justice  and  impartiality  to 
a  circle  of  youngsters.  He  speaks  to  them  of  his  own  little 
''  nippers  "  at  home  and  they  in  turn  tell  him  of  their  father 
who  is  fighting,  of  their  mother  who  now  works  in  the  fields, 
and  of  baby  who  is  fearfully  ignorant,  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  the  French  and  the  ''  Engleesch ''  and 
who  insisted  on  calling  the  great  English  General  who  had 
stayed  at  their  farm  "  Papa."  It  matters  little  that  they 
cannot  understand  each  other,  and  it  does  not  in  the  least 
prevent  them  from  holding  lengthy  conversations. 

We  crept  out  of  the  city,  but  unfortunately  at  one  of  the 
dangerous  cross-roads,  our  chauffeur  mistook  the  route.  A 
heavy  bombardment  was  taking  place  and  the  French  were 
replying.  We  were  lucky  enough  to  get  on  to  the  route  and 
into  safety  before  any  shell  fell  near  us.  It  appears  that  the 
Germans  systematically  bombard  the  roads  at  night  hoping 
to  destroy  the  camions  bringing  up  the  food  for  the  city, 
fresh  munitions  and  men.  We  slept  that  night  at  Bar-le-Duc 
and  next  morning  saw  the  various  ambulances  and  hospitals 
which  the  Service  de  Sante  had  particularly  requested  me  to 
visit.  I  was  impressed  by  the  splendid  organization  of  the 
Red  Cross  even  quite  close  to  the  firing  line. 

Passing  through  one  tent  hospital  an  Algerian  called 
out  to  me :  ''  Ohe,  la  blonde,  viens  ici !  J'ai  quelque  chose  de 
beau  a  te  montrer.''  ( "  Come  here,  fair  girl,  I  have  something 
pretty  to  show  you.'') 

He  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and,  as  I  approached,  unbut- 
toned his  bed-jacket  and  insisted  on  my  examining  the  tag 
of  his  vest  on  which  was  written,  "  Leader,  London.'*  The 
vest  had  come  in  a  parcel  of  goods  from  the  London  Com- 
mittee of  the  French  Red  Cross,  and  I  only  wished  that  the 
angel  of  goodness  and  tenderness  who  is  the  Presidente  of 
the  Croix  Rouge,  and  all  her  able  lieutenants,  could  have  seen 
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the  pleasure  on  the  face  of  this  swarthy  defender  of  France. 
In  the  next  bed,  was  a  Senegalais  who  endeavored  to  attract 
my  attention  by  keeping  up  a  running  compliment  to  my  com- 
patriots, my  King,  and  myself.  He  must  have  chanted  fifty 
times :  *'  Vive  les  English,  Georges,  et  toi ! ''  He  continued 
even  after  I  had  rewarded  him  with  some  cigarettes.  The 
Senegalais  and  the  Algerians  are  really  great  children, 
especially  when  they  are  wounded.  I  have  seen  convalescent 
Senegalais  and  Algerians  in  Paris  spend  hours  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  watching  the  entertainment  at  the  open-air 
marionette  theatre.  The  antics  of  the  dolls  kept  them 
amused.  They  are  admitted  to  the  enclosure  free,  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  room  for  the  children  who  frequented  the 
show  in  happier  days.  These  latter  form  a  disconsolate 
circle  on  the  outside,  while  the  younger  ones,  who  do  not 
suffer  from  color  prejudice,  scramble  on  to  the  knees  of  the 
black  soldiers. 

Letters 

At  one  of  the  Hospitals,  beside  the  bed  of  a  dying  man, 
sat  a  little  old  man  writing  letters.  They  told  me  that  before 
the  war  he  had  owned  the  most  flourishing  wine  shop  in  the 
village.  He  had  fled  before  the  approach  of  the  German 
troops,  but  later  returned  to  his  village  and  installed  himself 
in  the  hospital  as  scribe.  He  wrote  from  morning  until  night 
and  watching  him  stretching  his  lean  old  hands,  I  asked  him 
if  he  suffered  much  pain  from  writer's  cramp.  He  looked  at 
me  almost  reproachfully  before  answering:  *^  Madamoiselle 
it  is  the  least  I  can  do  for  my  country,  besides  my  pain  is  so 
slight  and  that  of  the  comrades  is  so  great.  I  am  proud,  in- 
deed proud,  that  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  I  am  not  use- 
less.'' At  one  hospital  I  was  shown  a  copy  of  the  last  letter 
dictated  by  a  young  French  officer,  and  I  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  copy  it — it  was  certainly  a  letter  of  a  "  chic  "  type. 

Dear  Godfather  and  Godmother ^ 

I  am  writing  to  you  so  as  not  to  kill  Mother,  zvhojn  such 
a  shock  would  surprise  too  much.  I  was  zvounded  on  the 
^  .  ,  at  ,  .  .  I  have  two  terrible  zuounds  and  I  cannot  last 
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long.  The  surgeons  do  not  even  attempt  to  conceal  this  from 
me,  I  go  without  regret,  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  my  duty.  Kindly  break  the  news  to  my  parents  the 
best  way  you  can;  they  should  not  attempt  to  come  because 
they  would  not  have  time  to  reach  me  before  the  end. 

Farewell  to  all  you  whom  I  have  loved. 

Long  LIVE  France! 

While  loving  his  relatives  tenderly,  the  last  thought  of 
the  dying  Frenchman  is  for  his  country.  Each  one  dies  as  a 
hero,  yet  not  one  realizes  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  show 
greater  simplicity;  they  salute  the  flag  for  the  last  time  and 
that  is  all. 

From  Triaucourt  we  went  straight  to  the  headquarters 
of  General  Nivelle.  They  had  just  brought  him  the  maps 
rectified  to  mark  the  French  advance.  The  advance  had  been 
made  while  we  were  standing  on  the  terrace  at  Verdun  the 
night  before.  We  had  seen  the  rockets  sent  up,  requesting  a 
''  tir  de  barrage  "  (curtain  of  fire).  The  75s  had  replied  at 
once  and  the  French  had  been  able  to  carry  out  the  operation. 

At  lunch.  General  Nivelle  and  the  members  of  his  stafif 
asked  many  questions  as  to  the  work  of  the  Scottish  Women's 
Hospitals.  I  told  them  that  what  appealed  to  us  most  in  our 
French  patients  was  the  perfect  discipline  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  men.  We  are  all  women  in  the  hospitals,  and  the  men 
might  take  advantage  of  this  fact  to  show  want  of  discipline, 
but  we  never  had  to  complain  of  lack  of  obedience.  These 
soldiers  of  France  may  some  of  them  before  the  War  have 
been  just  rough  peasants,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping, 
even  having  thoughts  not  akin  to  knighthood;  but  now, 
through  the  ordeal  of  blood  and  fire,  each  one  of  them  has 
won  his  spurs  and  come  out  a  chivalrous  knight,  and  they 
bring  their  chivalry  right  into  the  hospitals  with  them.  We 
had  also  learned  to  love  them  for  their  kindness  to  one  an- 
other. When  new  wounded  are  brought  in  and  the  Hghts  are 
low  in  the  hospital  wards,  cautiously  watching  if  the  Nurse 
is  looking  (luckily  Nurses  have  a  way  of  not  seeing  every- 
thing) one  of  the  convalescents  will  creep  from  his  bed  to  the 
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side  of  the  new  arrival  and  ask  the  inevitable  question: 
"  D'oii  viens-tu?  ''     (Where  do  you  come  from?) 

"  I  come  from  Toulouse,"  replies  the  man. 

"  Ah/'  says  tne  enquirer,  ''  my  wife's  grandmother  had 
a  cousin  who  lived  near  Toulouse/' 

That  is  quite  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  friendship ;  the  con- 
valescent sits  by  the  bedside  of  his  new  comrade,  holding  the 
man's  hand  while  his  wounds  are  being  dressed,  telling  him 
he  knows  of  the  pain,  that  he  too,  has  suffered,  and  that  soon 
all  will  be  well. 

The  Greatness  of  the  Fighters 

Lions  to  fight,  ever  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  their 
country,  yet  these  men  of  France  are  tender  and  gentle.  In 
one  hospital  through  which  I  passed  there  was  a  baby.  It 
was  a  military  hospital,  and  no  civilian  had  any  right  there, 
but  the  medical  officers  who  inspected  the  hospital  were  re- 
markably blind — none  of  them  could  ever  see  the  baby.  One 
of  the  soldiers  passing  through  a  bombarded  village  saw  a 
little  body  lying  in  the  mud,  and  although  he  believed  the 
child  to  be  dead  he  stooped  down  and  picked  it  up.  At  the 
evacuating  station  the  baby  and  the  soldier  were  sent  to  the 
hospital  together;  the  doctors  operated  upon  the  baby  and 
took  a  piece  of  shrapnel  from  its  back,  and  once  well  and 
strong  it  constituted  itself  lord  and  master  and  king  of  all  it 
surveyed.  When  it  woke  in  the  morning  it  would  call 
"  Papa  "  and  twenty  fathers  answered  to  its  call.  All  the 
pent-up  love  of  the  men  for  their  own  little  ones  from  whom 
they  had  been  parted  for  so  long  they  lavished  on  the  tiny 
stranger,  but  all  his  affection  and  his  whole  heart  belonged 
to  the  rough  miner  soldier  who  had  brought  him  in.  As  the 
shadows  fell  one  saw  the  man  walking  up  and  down  the  ward 
with  the  child  in  his  arms,  crooning  the  Marseillaise  until  the 
tired  little  eyes  closed.  He  had  obtained  permission  from  the 
authorities  to  adopt  the  child,  as  the  parents  could  not  be 
found,  and  remarked  humorously : — ''  Mademoiselle,  it  is  so 
convenient  to  have  a  family  without  the  trouble  of  being 
married ! " 
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What  we  must  remember  is  that  the  rough  soldier,  him- 
self blinded  with  blood  and  mud,  uncertain  whether  he  could 
ever  reach  a  point  of  safety,  yet  had  time  to  stoop  and  pick 
that  little  flower  of  France  and  save  it  from  being  crushed 
beneath  the  cannon  wheels.  I  told  General  Nivelle  that  the 
hospital  staff  intended  to  keep  the  child  for  the  soldier  until 
the  end  of  the  War  and  we  all  hoped  that  he  might  grow  up  to 
the  glory  of  France  and  to  the  eternal  honor  of  the  tender- 
hearted fighter  who  had  rescued  him. 

After  lunch  we  stood  for  some  time  watching  the  unend- 
ing stream  of  camions  proceeding  into  Verdun.  I  believe  it 
has  been  stated  that  on  the  average  one  passed  through  the 
village  every  fifteen  seconds,  and  that  there  are  something 
like  twelve  thousand  motor  vehicles  used  in  the  defense  of 
Verdun.  The  splendid  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  confusion  in  the  handling  of  this  immense  volume 
of  traffic  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  organizing  genius  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  French  Army. 

We  left  General  Nivelle,  as  General  Petain  predicted  we 
should  find  him — smiling.  We  slept  that  night  at  Epernay 
in  the  heart  of  the  Champagne  district.  The  soil  of  France 
is  doing  its  best  to  keep  the  vines  in  perfect  condition  and  to 
provide  a  good  vintage  to  be  drunk  later  in  celebrating  the 
victory  of  France  and  her  Allies.  The  keeping  of  the  roads 
in  good  condition  is  necessary  for  the  rapid  carrying  out  of 
operations  on  the  Front,  and  a  "  marmite  "  hole  is  promptly 
filled,  if  by  a  lucky  shot  the  German  batteries  happen  to  tear 
up  the  roadway.  We  were  proceeding  casually  along  one 
road  when  a  young  officer  rode  up  to  us  and  told  us  to  put  on 
speed  because  we  were  under  fire  from  a  German  battery 
which  daily  landed  one  or  two  shells  in  that  particular  por- 
tion of  the  roadway.  It  is  wonderful  how  obedient  one  be- 
comes at  times!  We  promptly  proceeded  to  hasten.  After, 
visiting  General  Debency  and  obtaining  from  him  the  neces- 
sary authorization  and  an  officer  escort,  we  entered  Rheims. 

The  Ruined  Cathedral 
The  cathedral  is  now  the  home  of  pigeons,  and  as  they 
fly  in  and  out  of  the  blackened  window-frames,  small  pieces 
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of  the  stained  glass  tinkle  down  onto  the  floor.  The  custo- 
dian of  the  cathedral  told  us  that  during  the  night  of  terror 
the  German  wounded,  lying  in  the  cathedral,  not  realizing 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  French  character  under  ad- 
versity, feared,  seeing  the  cathedral  in  flames,  that  the  popu- 
lace might  wreak  vengeance  on  them,  and  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  get  them  to  leave  the  cathedral.  Many 
of  the  prisoners  fled  into  corners  and  hid,  and  some  of  them 
even  penetrated  into  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  which  was 
in  flames.  All  the  world  knows  and  admires  the  bravery  of 
the  cure  of  the  cathedral,  M.  Landrieux,  who  took  upon  him- 
self the  defense  of  the  prisoners,  for  fear  insults  might  be 
hurled  at  them.  He  knowingly  risked  his  life,  but  when,  next 
day,  some  of  his  confreres  endeavored  to  praise  him  he  re- 
plied :  '^  My  friends,  I  never  before  realized  how  easy  it  was 
to  die.'' 

One  of  the  churches  in  the  city  was  heavily  draped  in 
black,  and  I  asked  the  sacristan  if  they  had  prepared  for  the 
funeral  of  a  prominent  citizen.  He  told  me  that  they  were 
that  day  bringing  home  the  body  of  a  young  man  of  high 
birth  of  the  neighborhood,  but  that  it  was  not  for  him  that 
the  church  was  decked  in  mourning.  The  draperies  had 
hung  there  since  August,  19 14 — "  Since  every  son  of  Rheims 
who  is  brought  home  is  as  noble  as  the  one  who  comes  to- 
day, and  alas!  nearly  every  day  brings  us  one  of  our  chil- 
dren." 

The  Lady  ''  75  " 

We  went  later  to  call  on  the  ''  75  ''  chez  elle.  Madame 
was  in  a  particularly  comfortable  home  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  her  and  where  she  was  safe  from  the  inquisitive 
eyes  of  the  Taubes.  The  men  of  the  battery  were  sitting 
round  their  gun,  singing  a  somewhat  lengthy  ditty,  each 
verse  ending  with  a  declamation  and  a  description  of  the 
beauty  of  "  la  belle  Suzanne."  I  asked  them  to  whom 
Suzanne  belonged  and  where  the  fair  damsel  resided.  ''  Oh," 
they  replied,  ''  we  have  no  time  to  think  of  damsels  called 
'  Suzanne  '  now.    This  is  our  Suzanne,"  and  the  speaker  af- 
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fectionately  gave  an  extra  rub  with  his  coat  sleeve  to  the 
barrel  of  the  "  75/' 

By  a  wonderful  system  of  trench  work  it  is  possible  for 
the  gunner,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  take  refuge  in  the  cham- 
pagne vaults  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  it  is  in  the 
champagne  vaults  that  the  children  go  daily  to  school,  with 
their  little  gas  masks  hanging  in  bags  on  their  arms.  It  ap- 
pears that  at  first  the  tiny  ones  were  frightened  of  the  masks, 
but  they  soon  asked,  like  their  elders,  to  be  given  a  sack  and 
now  one  and  all  have  learnt  at  the  least  alarm  to  put  on  their 
masks.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  the  children  to  hurry  home. 
They  realize  that  it  is  not  wise  to  loiter  in  the  streets  for  fear 
of  the  whistling  shells.  They  are  remarkably  plucky,  these 
small  men  and  women  of  France. 

During  one  furious  bombardment  the  children  were  safe 
in  the  vaults  but  one  small  citizen  began  to  cry  bitterly.  He 
was  reproached  by  his  comrades  for  cowardice,  but  he  replied 
indignantly :  "  I  fear  nothing  for  myself.  I  am  safe  here, 
but  there  is  no  cellar  to  our  house,  and  oh,  what  will  happen 
to  the  little  mother  ?  "  The  teacher  reassured  him  by  telling 
him  that  his  mother  would  certainly  take  refuge  in  somebody 
else's  cellar. 

At  his  headquarters,  next  morning,  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  received  by  the  Generalissimo  Joffre  and  telling  him  of 
the  admiration  and  respect  we  felt  for  him  and  for  the  mag- 
nificent fighting  spirit  of  the  troops  under  his  able  command. 
He  replied  modestly  by  speaking  of  the  British  Army.  He 
referred  to  the  offensive  on  the  Somme,  and  said :  "  You 
may  well  be  proud  of  your  young  soldiers.  They  are  excel- 
lent, much  superior  to  the  Germans  in  every  way,  a  most  ad- 
mirable infantry.  They  attack  the  Germans  hand  to  hand 
with  grenades  or  with  the  bayonet  and  push  them  back  every- 
where. The  Germans  have  been  absolutely  stupefied  to  find 
such  troops  before  them.''  The  General  then  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  Canadian  and  Australian  troops  and  told  me  Austra- 
lians had  that  day  taken  new  territory,  adding:  "  And  not 
only  have  they  taken  it  but  like  their  British  and  Canadian 
brothers,  what  they  take  they  will  hold.'* 
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In  case  this  narrative  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  any 
woman  who  has  spent  her  time  working  for  the  men  at  the 
front,  I  would  like  to  tell  her  the  great  pleasure  it  is  to  them 
to  receive  parcels,  no  matter  what  they  contain.  Fraternity 
and  equality  reign  supreme  in  the  trenches,  and  the  man 
counts  himself  happy  who  receives  a  little  more  than  the 
others,  since  he  has  the  joy  and  the  pleasure  of  sharing  his 
store  of  good  things  with  his  comrades.  There  is  seldom  a 
request  made  to  the  French  behind  the  lines  that  they  do  not 
attempt  to  fulfill.  I  remember  last  winter,  passing  through  a 
town  in  the  provinces.  I  noticed  that  the  elderly  men  ap- 
peared to  be  scantily  clad  in  spite  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
weather.  It  appeared  that  the  call  had  gone  forth  for  fur 
coats  for  the  troops,  and  all  the  worthy  citizens  of  the  town 
forwarded  to  the  trenches  their  caracul  coats.  Only  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  French  provincial  life  can 
know  what  it  means  to  them  to  part  with  these  signs  of 
opulence  and  commercial  success. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  Post  Offices  that  you  find  yourself 
nearest  to  the  heart  of  ''  France  behind  the  lines.''  One 
morning  I  endeavored  to  send  a  parcel  to  a  French  soldier, 
I  took  my  place  in  a  long  line  of  waiting  women  bound  on 
the  same  errand.  A  white  haired  woman  before  me  gave  the 
Post  Office  clerk  infinite  trouble.  They  are  not  renowned  for 
their  patience  and  I  marvelled  at  his  gentleness  until  he  ex- 
plained :  "  Her  son  died  five  weeks  ago ;  but  she  still  con- 
tinues to  send  him  parcels." 

To  another  old  lady,  he  pointed  out  that  she  had  written 
two  numbers  on  the  parcel.  "  You  don't  want  two  numbers, 
Mother.  Which  is  your  boy's  number?  Tell  me  and  I  will 
strike  out  the  other." 

"  Leave  them  both,"  she  answered.  "  Who  knows 
whether  my  dear  lad  will  be  there  to  receive  the  parcel.  If 
he  is  not,  I  want  it  to  go  to  some  other  mother's  son." 

AiYection  means  much  to  these  men  who  are  suiTering 
and  they  respond  at  once  to  any  sympathy  shown  to  them. 
One  man  informed  us  with  pride  that  when  he  left  his  native 
village  he  was  "  decked  like  an  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on 
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the  first  of  May."  in  other  words,  covered  with  flowers. 
There  are  but  few  lonely  soldiers  now,  since  those  who  have 
no  families  to  write  to  them  receive  letters  and  parcels  from 
the  godmothers  who  have  adopted  them.  The  men  anxiously 
await  the  news  of  their  adopted  relatives  and  spend  hours 
writing  replies.  They  love  to  receive  letters,  but  needless  to 
say  a  parcel  is  even  more  welcome. 

All  for  the  Motherland — France 

I  remember  seeing  one  man  writing  page  after  page.  I 
suggested  to  him  that  he  must  have  a  particularly  charming 
godmother.  "  Mademoiselle,"  he  replied,  ''  I  have  no  time 
for  a  godmother  since  I  myself  am  a  godfather."  He  then 
explained  that  far  away  in  his  village  there  was  a  young  as- 
sistant in  his  shopj  "  And  God  knows  the  boy  loves  France, 
but  both  his  lungs  are  touched,  so  they  won't  take  him;  but  I 
write  and  tell  him  that  the  good  God  has  given  me  strength 
for  two,  that  I  fight  for  him  and  for  myself,  and  that  we  are 
both  doing  well  for  France." 

I  went  back  in  imagination  to  the  village.  I  could  see 
the  glint  in  the  boy's  eyes  and  realized  how  the  blood  pulsed 
quicker  through  his  veins  at  the  sight  of,  not  the  personal 
pronoun  ''  I  "  in  the  singular,  but  the  plural  ''  We  are  doing 
well  for  France."  For  one  glorious  moment,  he  was  part  of 
the  hosts  of  France  and  in  spirit  serving  his  Motherland.  It 
is  that  spirit  of  the  French  nation  that  their  enemies  will 
never  understand. 

On  one  occasion  a  young  German  officer,  covered  with 
mud  from  head  to  foot,  was  brought  before  one  of  the  French 
Generals.  He  had  been  taken  fighting  cleanly,  and  the  Gen- 
eral was  anxious  to  show  him  kindness.  He  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  prefer  to  wash  himself  before  examination.  The 
young  German  drew  himself  up  and  replied :  "  Look  at  me, 
General.  I  am  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  mud,  and  that 
mud  is  the  soil  of  France — you  will  never  possess  as  much 
soil  in  Germany."  The  General  turned  to  him  with  that 
gentle  courtesy  which  marks  the  higher  commands  in  France 
and  answered :    ''  Monsieur,  we  may  never  possess  as  much 
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soil  in  Germany,  but  there  is  something  that  you  will  never 
possess,  and,  until  you  conquer  it,  you  cannot  vanquish 
France — and  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  French  people/' 

The  French  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  arrogance 
which  appears  ingrained  in  the  German  character  and  which 
existed  before  the  War. 

I  read  once  that  in  the  Guest  Book  of  a  French  Hotel,  a 
Teutonic  visitor  wrote : 

"  UAllemagne  est  la  premiere  nation  du  monde." 
The  next  French  visitor  merely  added : 
"  Yes.    '  Allemagne  is  the  first  country  of  the  world  ' — 
if  we  take  them  in  alphabetical  order.'' 

I  left  the  war  zone  with  an  increased  respect,  if  this  were 
possible,  for  the  men  of  France.  They  have  altered  their  uni- 
forms; but  the  spirit  is  unchanged.  They  are  no  longer  in 
the  red  and  blue  of  the  old  days,  but  in  shades  of  green,  grey, 
and  blue — colors  blending  to  form  one  mighty  ocean,  wave 
on  wave  of  patriotism,  beating  against  and  wearing  down  the 
rocks  of  military  preparedness  of  40  years,  and  as  no  man 
has  yet  been  able  to  say  to  the  Ocean  stop,  so  no  man  shall  cry 
"  Halt "  to  the  Armies  of  France. 

I  have  spoken  much  of  the  men  of  France,  but  the 
women  have  also  earned  our  respect — those  splendid  peasant 
women,  who  even  in  times  of  peace  worked,  and  now  carry 
a  double  burden  on  their  shoulders — the  middle-class  women, 
endeavoring  to  keep  together  the  little  business  built  up  by 
the  man  with  years  of  toil,  stinting  themselves  to  save  5 
francs  to  send  a  parcel  to  the  man  at  the  front  that  he  may 
not  suspect  there  is  not  still  every  comfort  in  the  little  home- 
stead— the  noble  women  of  France,  who  in  past  years  could 
not  be  seen  before  noon,  since  my  lady  was  at  her  toilette,  and 
who  can  be  seen  now,  their  hands  scratched  and  bleeding, 
kneeling  on  the  floors  of  the  hospitals  scrubbing,  proud  and 
happy  to  take  their  part  in  national  service.  The  men  owe 
much  of  their  courage  to  the  attitude  of  the  women  who  stand 
behind  them,  turning  their  tears  to  smiles  to  urge  their  men 
to  even  greater  deeds  of  heroism. 
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In  one  of  our  hospitals  was  a  young  lad  of  17  who  had 
managed  to  enlist  as  an  "  engage  volontaire  "  by  exaggerat- 
ing his  age.  His  old  Mother  came  to  visit  him,  and  she  told 
me  he  was  the  last  of  her  three  sons.  The  two  elder  ones  had 
died  the  first  week  of  the  war  at  Pont-Mousson,  and  her  little 
home  had  been  burned  to  the  ground.  The  boy  had  spent  his 
time  inventing  new  and  terrible  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
enemy,  but  with  his  Mother  he  became  a  child  again  and 
tenderly  patted  the  old  face.  Seeing  the  lad  in  his  Mother's 
arms,  and  forgetting  for  one  moment  the  spirit  of  the  French 
nation,  I  asked  her  if  she  would  not  be  glad  if  her  boy  was 
so  wounded  that  she  might  take  him  home.  She  was  only  an 
old  peasant  woman,  but  her  eyes  flashed,  her  cheeks  burned 
with  anger,  and  turning  to  me  she  said :  "  Mademoiselle, 
how  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  to  me?  If  all  the  Mothers 
and  Wives  and  Sweethearts  thought  as  you  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  country?  Gustave  has  only  one  thing  to  do,  get 
well  quickly  and  fight  for  Mother  France.'' 

Because  these  women  of  France  have  sent  their  men 
forth  to  die,  eyes  dry,  with  stiff  lips  and  head  erect,  do  not 
think  that  they  do  not  mourn  for  them.  When  night  casts 
her  kindly  mantle  of  darkness  over  all,  when  they  are  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  is  then  that  the  proud  heads 
droop  and  are  bent  upon  their  arms,  as  the  women  cry  out  in 
the  bitterness  of  their  souls  for  the  men  who  have  gone  from 
them.  Yet  they  realize  that  behind  them  stands  the  greatest 
Mother  of  all.  Mother  France,  who  sees  coming  toward  her, 
from  all  frontiers,  line  on  line  of  ambulances  with  their  bur- 
den of  suffering  humanity,  yet  watches  along  other  routes 
her  sons  going  forth  in  thousands,  laughter  in  their  eyes, 
songs  on  their  lips,  ready  and  willing  to  die  for  her.  France 
draws  her  tattered  and  bloodstained  robe  around  her,  yet 
what  matters  the  outer  raiment  ?  Behind  it  shines  forth  her 
glorious,  exultant  soul,  and  she  lifts  up  her  head  rejoicing 
and  proclaims  to  the  world  that  when  she  appealed,  man, 
woman,  and  child — the  whole  of  the  French  nation  answered 
to  her  call. 
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Was  It  Race  Hatred,  Dirty  Politics,  Yellow  Journalism? 

By  a  Public  Man  of  Georgia 

4  ^rnpiHE  people  gave  and  the  people  have  taken  away," 
I  paraphased  poor,  broken-hearted  Nat  E.  Harris, 
Governor  of  Georgia,  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  last.  The  returns  of  the  primary  election  of  the 
day  before,  bringing  the  knowledge  of  defeat,  so  crushed  him 
that  he  could  say  no  more  to  the  reporters.  It  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth  had  he  said: 

"  Tom  Watson  gave  and  Tom  Watson  has  taken  away.'* 
It  was  the  support  of  Thomas  E.  Watson,  who  is  known 
in  Georgia  as  "  Tom ''  Watson,  that  made  Harris,  an  old 
Confederate  veteran  with  a  long  and  honorable  record  of 
service  to  his  State  and  people.  Governor.  It  was  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  same  Watson  that  caused  him  to  be  denied  the 
coveted  approval  of  re-election. 

The  Boss  in  American  Elections 

A  political  boss  is  no  great  oddity,  but  one  of  the  Wat- 
son type  is  more  than  an  oddity — it  furnishes  an  argument 
against  democracy.  This  country  has  known  no  other  like 
him,  unless  Kearny  of  sand-lot  fame.  In  the  French  Revolu- 
tion there  were  many;  and  the  forces  which  they  propelled 
invariably  swept  them  to  the  guillotine.  Watson,  however, 
has  a  quality  of  talent  bordering  on  genius.  But  for  the  self 
hypnotized  vaporings  of  his  later  years,  he  might  today  rank 
with  the  leading  authors  of  America. 

Watson  is  a  Populist,  so  far  as  he  belongs  to  any  party. 
For  thirty  years  he  has  styled  himself  the  arch-enemy  and 
opponent  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  has  denounced  that 
party  and  its  leaders,  for  all  the  crimes  known  to  the  political 
decalogue.  Yet  he  dominates  Georgia  politics  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Democratic  party — and  this  alone.  More- 
over, he  is  a  boss  probably  without  wanting  to  be  one  and 
maintains  and  perpetuates  his  power  by  violating  every  rule 
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of  the  political  game.  He  rarely  supports  the  same  man 
twice,  and  more  rarely  finds  reasons  for  commending  the 
official  conduct  of  any  he  elevates  to  office.  Personally,  he 
is  probably  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Georgia.  In  his  home 
county  those  he  opposes  regularly  win.  Barring  those  who 
are  mesmerized  by  his  sophistry,  few  believe  in  him  or  pro- 
fess respect — not  even  those  who  permit  him  to  use  them. 
Nine  out  of  ten  Georgians  you  meet  casually  will  deny  that 
he  has  any  influence  with  them;  most  of  them  will  express 
open  antagonism  toward  him.  They  deceive  themselves  as 
election  results  show.  Many  thousands  worship  him  as 
they  would  a  saint  and  follow  him  blindly  as  they  would 
a  god. 

Watson,  of  course,  does  not  say  who  shall  fill  all  the 
offices,  or  always  compel  those  in  office  to  do  his  bidding — 
few  bosses  are  so  omnipotent  as  that.  But  he  does  more  than 
make  and  unmake  Governors.  In  the  late  election,  he 
elevated  a  lieutenant  to  the  Commissionership  of  Agricul- 
ture, an  office  more  powerful  politically  than  that  of  Gover- 
nor because  it  controls  nearly  all  the  State  patronage.  He 
has  recalled  able  Congressmen  from  Washington  and  put 
weaker  ones  in  their  places,  and  occasionally  dictated  as  to 
filling  minor  city  offices  with  which  he  had  nothing  directly  to 
do,  as  when  he  caused  the  defeat  of  a  splendid  young  man 
seeking  to  be  re-elected  municipal  judge  in  the  City  of 
Macon.  He  has  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  or  a  Jew  to  be  elected  to  office  anyzvhere  in  the  State. 
Not  long  ago,  the  only  man  who  has  ever  downed  him  suc- 
cessfully, Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  now  United  States  Sena- 
tor, found  it  necessary  to  advertise  that  there  was  no  Catholic 
connected  with  his  campaign  headquarters — all  because  of 
the  religious  prejudice  Watson  has  aroused. 

Manipulation  the  Secret  of  His  Power 

Why  this  influence?  Why  the  conditions  that  make  it 
possible?  It's  a  long  story — a  story  of  importance  in  the  an- 
nals of  popular  government. 

Let  me  say,  as  a  Georgian  whose  people  have  lived  in 
that  State  for  150  years  and  fought  for  it  when  fighting  was 
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needed,  that  there  is  no  finer  American  stock  in  all  this  land 
than  that  which  inhabits  the  lowlands  and  hills  and  moun- 
tains of  that  great  State.  None  can  boast  a  purer  American 
blood,  and  none  have  clung  more  firmly  to  the  traditions 
which  gave  the  nation  birth.  They  are  individualistic  as 
probably  nowhere  else,  except  perhaps  in  the  Carolinas,  in 
this  country.  Therefore,  they  are  peculiarly  sensitive  and,  in 
many  respects,  provincial.  There  are  good  people  and  bad 
people  there,  as  elsewhere,  and  they  are  moved  by  the  same 
inherent  virtues  and  frailties  as  people  everywhere. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Georgia  has  come  nearest  of  all  the 
States  to  furnishing  an  example  of  pure  democracy.  Before 
the  term  "  commission  government  "  was  heard  of,  executive 
power  was  administered  in  Georgia  by  a  commission.  A 
hundred  years  before  the  word  "  recall  "  found  a  place  in 
political  nomenclature,  the  people  of  Georgia  were  employing 
the  principle,  and  its  legislature  was  urging  the  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  so  that  it  might  be  applied  to 
United  States  Senators. 

After  the  Civil  War  ended  and  its  immediate  problems 
had  been  solved,  the  best  minds  turned  to  business.  Men 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  great  constructive  political 
leaders  found  in  the  tremendous  industrial  awakening  of  the 
last  forty  years  a  more  attractive  field  for  service.  The  big 
men  have  been  building  railroads,  organizing  banks,  opening 
up  the  vast  mineral  wealth,  and  developing  farming.  The 
State  has  had  and  still  has  many  big  men;  but  the  political 
questions  havn't  been  of  enough  importance  to  lure  them  to 
complete  public  service  or  to  arouse  their  full  capacities  for- 
political  leadership. 

The  politics  of  the  State  were  left  largely  in  the  hands 
of  second-rate  men  who  found  sufficient  reward  in  the  small 
honors  of  office.  The  men  who  should  have  held  office 
and  conducted  the  State's  politics  found  the  problems 
of  private  life  more  important  and  the  rewards  more 
attractive. 

There  was  another  and  most  important  development — 
the  awakening  of  the  people.     The  Civil  War  freed  the  so- 
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called  poor  whites  more  than  it  did  the  negroes.  As  they 
gradually  emerged  from  the  lethargy  of  the  old  order,  as  the 
public  school  grew  among  them,  they  became  politically  as 
well  as  socially  conscious  and  self-assertive.  In  the  old 
Farmers'  Alliance  this  class  found  the  first  means  for  con- 
certed self-expression.  It  came  along  in  the  late  eighties  and 
early  nineties. 

Thomas  E.  Watson,  then  a  young  lawyer  who  had  arisen 
from  poverty — but,  as  he  boasts,  of  aristocratic  origin  which 
a  true  blue  never  boasts — whom  hardship  had  saturated  with 
all  the  pent-up  fever  of  the  poor  whites,  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  movement,  rode  its  tide,  and  became  its  chief  exponent. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  on  a  Farmers'  Alliance  platform 
but  as  a  Democrat  as  all  Georgia  Congressmen  then  were  and 
now  are  elected.  He  and  others  visioned  a  great  third  party 
growing  out  of  the  Alliance  and  kindred  movements.  So  in 
Congress  he  raised  the  standard  of  Populism.  Watson  was 
floor  leader  for  the  new  party,  and  won  some  passing  notori- 
ety by  giving  currency  to  the  phrase,  '^  Where  am  I  at  ?  ''  He 
did  not  originate  the  phrase  as  is  often  stated.  He  narrowly 
escaped  expulsion  for  charges  made  in  connection  with  the 
phrase.  To  do  him  full  credit  here,  I  might  add  that  while  in 
Congress  Watson  introduced  and  caused  to  be  passed  the  first 
bill  providing  for  rural  free  delivery  of  mail. 

The  Price  of  Party  Loyalty 

There  is  no  such  thing,  in  the  true  sense,  as  party  gov- 
ernment in  Georgia ;  and  there  was  none  at  the  time  of  which 
I  write.  The  Democratic  party,  by  which  the  controlling 
political  machinery  is  known,  is  nothing  in  State  affairs  but 
a  paper  organization  of  white  voters — and  this  has  been  true 
since  the  Republicans  quit  chasing  the  will  o'  the  wisp  of 
victory  there.  The  Democratic  party  in  that  State  stands 
for  nothing,  practically,  except  the  exclusion  of  negroes  from 
public  affairs.  It  makes  only  conventional  pretense  of  adher- 
ing to  the  various  principles  in  the  party's  national  creed. 
Though  a  majority  of  its  members  would  probably  be  Demo- 
crats elsewhere,  few  of  them  ever  think  of  the  issues  when 
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they  vote  the  party  ticket,  because  they  would  vote  it  anyhow. 
It  is  a  white  man's  party  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  an  unwritten  law  that  white  men  shall  keep  within 
the  party — must,  if  they  expect  to  receive  political  office  or 
honors.  Within  the  party,  a  man  may  advocate  anything  he 
pleases,  barring  certain  phases  of  the  race  question,  and  still 
run  no  risk  of  losing  his  credentials.  He  may  denounce  the 
party  itself  and  its  leaders  and  advocate  the  principles  of 
another  party  and  yet  remain  a  Democrat.  But  let  him 
once  jump  the  bars  and  become  the  exponent  of  another 
party  and  though  he  may  voice  every  demand  of  current 
opinion  he  will  stand  no  chance  at  the  polls — he  will  be  a 
political  self-expatriate. 

When  the  young  and  attractive  Watson,  who  had  been 
picked  as  a  "  comer,"  brazenly  bolted  his  party  and  headed  a 
revolt  against  tradition,  a  mighty  furore  went  up,  back  there 
in  the  early  nineties.  He  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  his 
people  and  as  false  to  his  obligations.  Some  of  it  was  justi- 
fied and  some  of  it  was  not.  A  majority  of  the  voters  in 
Watson's  district,  peopled  largely  by  small  farmers,  un- 
doubtedly approved  his  course.  At  one  time  close  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  white  voters  of  the  State  were  with  him. 

Counting  the  Electorate 

But  the  brains  and  the  wealth  and  the  power  to  prevail 
were  never  with  him.  The  best  thought  of  the  State  re- 
garded him  as  a  renegade  to  be  cut  down  by  means  fair  or 
foul — and  they  found  it  necessary  to  employ  means  largely 
foul.  Methods  used  twenty  years  before  to  rid  the  State  of 
carpet-baggers  were  revived  to  suppress  Watson  and  Pop- 
ulism. One  city  polled  votes  aggregating  half  its  population. 
Negroes  came  back  into  political  glory,  were  welcomed  with 
open  arms  by  both  sides,  and  were  herded  and  voted  like 
sheep.  Watson  appealed  to  the  negroes  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  poor  and  lower  middle  class  whites  but,  as 
a  rule,  they  made  cause  with  the  biggest  campaign  chest.  In 
late  years  he  has  raved  at  mention  of  the  negroes,  playing  on 
the  race  prejudices  of  the  whites  from  every  possible  angle. 
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Watson  tried  to  get  back  into  Congress  as  a  Populist, 
but  he  found  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  only  city  his 
district  encompassed.  He  controlled  the  rural  districts  but 
the  well-marshaled  city  vote  and  the  well-stuffed  city  ballot 
boxes  outdid  the  country  Populists  and  Watson  was  forced 
to  remain  at  home.  He  tried  in  several  elections  and  the 
treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  so-called  ''  city 
politicians  "  left  him  sour  and  bitter  as  well  as  defeated. 

In  1896  he  was  the  nominee  of  the  National  Populist 
convention  for  Vice-President,  Bryan  being  endorsed  for 
President.  The  subsequent  muddle  made  Watson  more  or 
less  ridiculous,  and  wrecked  his  party  organization  in 
Georgia.  Disgusted  and  embittered,  he  renounced  politics, 
returned  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  began  his  serious  literary 
work.  He  made  money  and  invested  it  wisely  and  soon  was 
a  man  of  wealth.  Opinion  in  Georgia  mellowed  towards  him. 
He  became  the  toast  of  the  culture  and  intelligence  of  the 
State,  and  was  often  referred  to  as  its  most  distinguished 
citizen. 

But  in  1904  he  deserted  calm  seclusion  and,  with  one 
leap,  re-entered  politics,  making  an  opera  bouffe  race  for 
President  on  the  Populist  ticket.  Though  at  no  time  did  his 
candidacy  threaten  the  ascendency  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  Georgia,  it  re-opened  the  old  wounds  and  revived  much 
of  the  old  bitterness. 

The  time  came,  in  1906,  to  make  Clark  Howell,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Governor.  It  was  part  of  a  pro- 
gram  made  years  before  and  there  seemed  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  fulfilment.  Then  the  inner  politicians  fell  out  among 
themselves.  Newspaper  rivalry  probably  led  to  the  split. 
Those  controlling  the  Atlanta  Journal  decided  that  their 
paper's  chief  competitor  shouldn't  scoop  the  governorship. 
There  were  other  causes  natural  and  artificial;  but  journal- 
istic jealousy  was  the  prime  one.  So  the  Journal  promoted 
the  candidacy  of  Hoke  Smith,  one  time  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  Cleveland.  Smith  had  been  a  regular  of 
regulars,  a  conservative  of  conservatives,  a  machine  poli- 
tician from  tip  to  toe.     But  there  was  an  old  feud  between 
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the  Smith  and  Howell  families  and  this  was  so  used  on  Smith 
that  he  was  persuaded  to  lead  the  revolt  against  the  machine. 

All  Sides  on  Their  Knees  to  Watson 

Then  all  sides  began  making  eyes  at  Watson  whom  they 
had  just  been  denouncing  in  concert.  The  Howell  faction 
was  covert  in  their  overtures,  the  Smith  faction  open  with 
theirs.  Watson  finally  espoused  the  Smith  cause,  accom- 
plished Smith's  election  and  thus  made  himself  arbiter  of  the 
State's  politics.  Smith's  campaign  was  pitched  largely  on  the 
old  Populist  anti-corporation  propaganda,  with  ''  negro  dis- 
franchisement "  added.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  politics  and  public  of  the  State. 

Watson  won  for  Smith  merely  by  telling  his  followers  to 
go  into  the  Democratic  primary  and  vote  for  Smith,  though 
he  made  no  professions  to  being  a  Democrat  himself — and 
advised  his  followers  to  make  none.  Smith  had  hardly 
warmed  the  gubernatorial  chair  before  Watson  quarreled 
with  him.  In  the  next  primary,  he  led  a  revolt  against  Smith, 
espousing  the  cause  of  Joseph  M.  Brown,  an  old  line  Demo- 
crat, and,  upsetting  a  fixed  precedent  of  the  party  which 
guaranteed  each  governor  a  second  term,  accomplished 
Smith's  defeat.  Watson  quickly  cooled  towards  Brown  and 
in  the  next  election  by  supporting  Smith  again,  but  nega- 
tively, caused  Brown's  defeat.  He  once  more  fell  out  with 
Smith  and  during  the  succeeding  six  years  has  exhausted 
the  language  of  invective  and  expletive  and  vulgarity  in  de- 
nouncing Smith,  accusing  him  of  all  kinds  of  personal  as  well 
as  official  misconduct,  to  which  Smith  has  never  answered. 
When  in  191 1  Smith  persuaded  the  Legislature  to  make 
Smith  United  States  Senator,  Watson  again  espoused  the 
cause  of  Brown  for  the  unexpired  gubernatorial  term  and 
put  his  former  favorite  into  the  office — doing  so  distinctly 
and  purposely  as  a  "  slap  at  Smith." 

Watson  supported  Slaton  in  1912,  but  Slaton  alone  of 
all  who  have  been  Governor  of  Georgia  in  the  last  ten  years 
probably  would  have  won  over  Watson's  opposition;  for  he 
received  a  majority  of  something  like  50,000. 
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But  the  "  Mad  Mullah  of  Georgia  Politics  "  as  he  has 
been  named  by  his  steady  opponent  and  critic,  Thomas  W. 
Loyless,  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) Chronicle,  fell  out  with  Slaton, 
as  he  falls  out  with  everybody,  and  caused  Slaton  to  be  de- 
feated for  United  States  Senator  in  1914.  In  the  same  year 
Watson  caused  the  elevation  of  the  present  Governor,  Nat. 
E.  Harris,  whom,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  defeated. 

This  tiresome  story  of  political  see-sawing,  I  will  ad- 
mit, seems  too  fantastic  to  be  true,  but,  having  participated 
in  much  of  it,  I  have  endeavored  to  understate  rather  than 
overstate  it.  What  I  have  written  are  but  the  "  highlights  " 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting,  albeit  tragic,  examples  of 
*'  democracy  gone  wild  "  this  country  has  known. 

Anti-Catholic  Crusade 

Recently  Watson  began  his  anti-Catholic  agitation,  first 
proposed  as  a  critical  history  of  the  Catholic  church,  later 
degenerating  into  hysterical  personal  attacks  on  such  church 
dignitaries  as  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Gibbons,  finally  becom- 
ing excessively  abusive  of  everything  and  everybody  con- 
nected with  Catholicism.  In  addition,  he  pursued  a  line  of 
violent  propaganda  against  the  foreign  mission  policies  of  the 
protestant  churches.  Up  to  this  time,  whatever  lack  of 
scruple  he  may  have  shown  in  argument,  he  still  had  to  his 
credit  the  custom  of  employing  decent  language.  Now  he 
began  to  take  metaphors  from  the  sewer,  and  to  use  words 
rarely  employed  in  the  man-to-man  conversations  of  refined 
men — circulating  matter  so  obscene  that  the  Government  had 
to  take  notice,  and  he  was  indicted  in  the  United  States  Court 
for  misusing  the  privileges  of  the  mails. 

Despite  his  vagaries,  the  newspapers  had  respected  his 
talent.  Now  they  quietly  outlawed  him,  never  quoted  him, 
and  referred  to  him  only  when  the  "  news  interest ''  in  his 
doings  compelled,  or  when  campaign  exigencies  obscured 
their  sense  of  proportion.  There  was  no  agreed  movement 
among  them,  but  there  was  an  unspoken  understanding 
among  the  best  that  by  ignoring  they  would  neutralize  his 
influence. 
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Backs  Underwood 

In  19 1 2  Watson  ''  came  back  "  with  the  most  dramatic 
feat  of  his  career.  Taking  advantage  of  the  rivalry  among 
the  leading  Democrats,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Oscar 
Underwood  for  the  Presidential  nomination  and  carried  the 
presidential  primary  for  the  Alabaman.  If  I  mistake  not,  he 
was  the  "  original  Underwood  man;  "  anyway  Underwood's 
victory  in  Georgia  was  most  distinctly  a  Watson  victory. 
Watson  was  so  keen  over  this  evidence  of  his  dominance  in 
State  politics  that  he  announced  he  must  be  one  of  the  State's 
delegation  to  Baltimore.  It  had  been  all  right  to  let  this 
Populist  settle  their  primary  fights,  but  to  send  this  avowed 
enemy  of  the  Democratic  party,  this  perpetual  bolter,  as  the 
party's  representative  to  its  National  Convention  was  another 
matter.  Those  who  believed  some  party  dignity  should  be 
maintained  protested.  Watson  made  a  spectacular  journey 
through  the  country  to  Atlanta  and,  surrounded  by  courtiers 
and  armed  guardsmen  and  backed  by  a  horde  of  his  follow- 
ers, went  on  the  convention  floor  and  forced  his  election  as 
a  delegate  at  large.  He  not  only  forced  them  to  name  him  a 
delegate  but  by  a  mere  trick  of  clever  diplomacy  was  kept 
from  making  himself  chairman  of  the  delegation ! 

'Rides  to  Fame  on  a  Lyncher's  Rope 

This  was  too  much!  Practically  all  sides  agreed  they 
had  undergone  enough  of  Watson,  and  Watsonism  declined 
to  the  verge  of  extinction.  Then  the  Frank  case  developed 
— that  fearful  tragedy  which  produced  and  perpetuated  a 
condition  closely  related  to  anarchy.  That  case  furnished 
Watson  the  cue  and  means  not  only  for  re-establishing  his 
declining  power  but  for  raising  himself  to  a  dominant 
supremacy  that  enables  him  to  wave  defiance  at  government 
itself. 

Frank  Sacrificed  to  Circulation 

The  true  story  of  the  Frank  case  has  never  been  written 
and  will  not  be  attempted  here.  For  months,  it  was  used  for 
what  amounted  to  a  circulation  contest  by  the  Atlanta  news- 
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papers.  No  rumor  was  too  thin  to  find  room  in  some  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  black-headed,  screaming  "  extras ''  they 
turned  out,  all  teeming  with  half-baked  information  concern- 
ing the  Mary  Phagan  murder  and  the  alleged  murderer.. 
And,  inasmuch  as  a  race  question  has  become  identified  with 
that  case,  let  me  remark  in  passing  that  all  the  early  *'  news 
copy  ''  relating  to  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  Jews.  The 
managing  editors  of  two  newspapers  and  the  city  editor  of  a 
third  all  were  Jews. 

'*  These  newspapers,  with  their  fool  extras  filled  with 
rumors,  caused  it  all,''  declared  an  editorial  executive  in  the 
organization  which  controls  one  of  the  publications,  follow- 
ing a  careful  investigation  on  the  spot,  after  the  populace  had 
determined  to  handle  the  case. 

''  And  that  d little  sheet  of  ours  was  the  worst  of- 
fender of  all,''  he  added. 

The  "  little  sheet  "  of  which  he  spoke  nearly  doubled  its 
circulation  during  the  four  months  following  the  murder  of 
the  little  Phagan  girl,  and  boasted  of  it  as  a  great  journalistic 
achievement. 

The  yellow-journal  methods  employed  in  reporting  the 
pre-trial  developments  and  the  trial,  together  with  the  end- 
less word-of-mouth  gossip  concerning  Frank  and  revolving 
around  imaginary  things  which  idle  scandal  said  the  *'  papers 
couldn't  print "  caused  the  multitude  in  Atlanta  and  most 
of  Georgia  to  become  indelibly  of  the  opinion  that  the  young 
Jew  was  guilty. 

Blunders  of  the  poor  fellow's  friends  led  the  public  to 
believe  that  the  Jews  had  determined  to  save  Frank  by  the 
sheer  money  power.  This  aroused  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
and  opposition  which  caused  reason  to  flee.  According  to 
the  sworn  statement  of  a  friend  and  supporter  and  withal  a 
man  of  excellent  character,  Thomas  E.  Watson  knew  and 
declared  that  Frank  couldn't  get  a  fair  trial  in  Atlanta. 
"Why  Rosser  and  Arnold  (Frank's  attorneys)  are  bigger 
fools  than  I  thought  they  were,"  Watson  said  in  conversation 
with  this  man,  ''  for  risking  their  client's  neck  in  Atlanta 
where  there  is  so  much  excitement  and  public  sentiment  so 
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overwhelming  against  him.  He  (Frank)  has  as  much  chance 
for  his  Hfe  as  a  snowball  in  hell.  It  is  like  trying  a  young 
rat  before  an  old  cat  and  her  litter  of  kittens.'' 

Trial  by  Yellow  Journalism 

Yet  when  the  Atlanta  Journal  realized  that  a  ''  judicial 
murder  "  was  about  to  be  committed  and  urged  a  new  trial 
for  Frank,  Watson  took  its  plea  as  excuse  for  championing 
the  anti-Frank  side.  Outside  agitation  of  the  case,  from  the 
pro-Frank  viewpoint,  gave  color  to  Watson's  pretense  of 
''  defending  the  State's  good  name,"  ''  protecting  the  courts," 
and  "  appealing  for  a  little  factory  girl  against  a  rich 
Jew." 

In  his  violent  propaganda  against  Frank  he  made 
appeal  to  all  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  crowd. 
Ever  a  masterful  mob  psychologist,  a  student  and  historian 
of  the  French  Revolution,  he  overlooked  no  trick  of  the  dema- 
gogue in  turning  suspicions  of  the  crowd  into  fixed  conclu- 
sions of  a  biased  public. 

Though  his  weekly  paper  leaped  from  ten  to  fifty  thou- 
sand circulation,  Watson  posed  as  a  martyr  who  was  sacrific- 
ing himself  for  the  glorious  people  and  their  rights — the 
particular  "  right  "  at  issue  being  the  hanging  of  an  un- 
fortunate young  man  being  ground  to  bits  between  a  nether 
millstone  of  unwise  friends  and  an  upper  millstone  of  sinister 
politics. 

Watson  produced  all  the  vague  *'  rumors  "  as  evidence 
and  warped  the  testimony  of  the  trial  to  suit  his  purpose. 
Weekly  he  described  the  poor  dead  girl's  body  and  even 
paraded  descriptions  of  her  soiled  underclothing  before  the 
public  and  played  on  the  medical  phases  of  the  case,  employ- 
ing every  available  emphasis  to  make  report  and  suspicion 
appear  as  facts, — which  was  like  waving  a  red  rag  before 
a  bull.  His  paper  was  hawked  on  the  streets  of  the  cities 
more  noisily  than  were  the  daily  newspapers.  Many  who 
had  no  confidence  in  him  began  reading  it  and,  hypnotized  by 
his  artful  sophistries,  began  to  accept  as  inspired  gospel  every 
word  he  wrote.    He  pursued  the  subject  for  a  year  with  vio- 
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lence  barely  less  than  incendiary,  and  whipped  the  public 
into  a  condition  of  hysteria  that  made  many  think  the  mild- 
mannered,  intelligent  Frank  a  monster  beyond  the  pale  of 
humankind  and  brought  Frank's  friends  under  suspicion. 

One  daily  newspaper  raised  its  voice  against  the  orgie 
of  misrepresentation,  lost  15  per  cent  of  its  circulation,  and 
rejoined  the  others  in  their  refuge  of  silence. 

Slaton  was  Warned  by  Mob 

Naturally  riots  followed  the  action  of  Governor  Slaton 
commuting  Frank's  sentence,  no  sensible  person  expecting 
otherwise.  Slaton  himself  knew  .there  would  be  demonstra- 
tions from  the  mob — he  had  been  so  advised  by  representa- 
tives of  the  mob,  one  of  whom  was  Watson  himself. 

Watson  sent  a  messenger  to  Slaton  and  offered  his  con- 
tinuous support  in  return  for  the  hanging  of  Frank.  Though 
the  bribe  would  have  meant  the  realization  of  Slaton's  dear- 
est ambition — a  place  in  the  United  States  Senate — it  was 
spurned. 

Watson  openly  advocated  the  lynching  of  Frank  and 
commended  and  defended  the  mob  which  attacked  Governor 
Slaton's  home,  in  such  words  as,  "  When  mobs  are  no  longer 
possible  liberty  will  be  dead."  He  defended  the  mob  which 
later  lynched  Frank,  calling  them  ''  vigilantes." 

The  writer  saw  intelligent  men  fight  their  way  to  news- 
boys and  pay  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  copy  for  the 
first  issue  of  Watson's  paper  following  the  lynching  of  the 
prisoner.  He  saw  cultured  looking  women  lean  from  fine 
automobiles  and  purchase  copies  and  ride  away  smiling  over 
Watson's  screams  of  delight  in  the  act  of  a  squad  of  big 
husky  men  taking  a  half-dead,  helpless  human  being,  un- 
dressed, over  a  hundred  miles  of  country  roads  and  then^ 
hanging  him  to  a  tree. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  say  that  I  happen  to  know  that 
Leo  M.  Frank  died  as  gamely  as  he  spent  those  two  dreary 
years  in  the  Atlanta  prison.  So  calmly  did  he  accept  his  fate 
and  so  firmly  did  he  refuse  offers  of  his  life  in  return  for  a 
"  confession  "  that  at  least  one  of  his  self-appointed  execu- 
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tioners  mutinied,  urged  that  Frank  be  returned  to  prison  and 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  final  scene  of  the  drama. 

Southern  Chivalry  Cowed 

Watson  did  more — from  the  Southern  viewpoint — 
than  urge  and  condone  mob  attacks  on  an  official  and  lynch- 
ings.  He  dragged  into  the  realm  of  his  vitriolic  slime  the 
name  of  Mrs.  John  M.  Slaton,  as  fair  a  specimen  of  gentle 
Southern  womanhood  as  ever  caused  poet  to  rave  or  cavalier 
to  fight.  He  nick-named  her  "  Chief  Justice  Sally/'  lugged 
her  family  into  his  denunciations,  and  made  of  her  private 
sorrows  a  subject  of  sarcastic  comment.  I  say  it  in  shame 
that  not  a  scabbard  was  emptied  in  defense  and  scarce  a  voice 
was  raised  in  protest  in  that  fine  Southern  land  where  the 
unwritten  law  presumes  to  make  the  name  and  dignity  of 
woman  sacred.  So  hypnotized  was  the  multitude,  such  a  con- 
dition of  seething  hysteria  prevailed,  that  even  boasted 
Southern  chivalry  was  cowed  into  inaction. 

Finally,  when  the  time  approached  for  the  former  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  Slaton  to  return  to  Georgia,  following  their 
trip  West,  a  conference  was  held  by  some  score  of  repre- 
sentative citizens  to  discuss  the  situation.  In  the  conference 
were  city  officials,  bankers,  leading  merchants — all  men  of 
influence,  character  and  power.  Most  of  them  were  close 
personal  friends  of  the  Slatons,  and  time  out  of  time  had 
been  entertained  in  the  Slaton  home.  To  the  shame  of  the 
proud  spirit  of  Atlanta,  which  they  assumed  to  represent, 
they  resolved  that  Governor  and  Mrs.  Slaton  should  not  re- 
turn to  their  home  as  they  planned  but  should  remain  away 
''  for  the  good  of  the  city  and  State.''  Their  reason  was  that 
Slaton  would  probably  be  killed  or  humiliated  and  therefore 
the  city  and  State  would  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Not  one  suggested  that  they  should  demand  his  re- 
turn and  prepare  to  make  it  safe.  But  they  sent  him  a  peti- 
tion, advising  that,  as  an  act  of  patriotism,  he  should  post- 
pone his  and  his  wife's  return.  All  because  Watson  was 
urging  in  every  issue  of  his  paper  that  "  Slaton  be  treated 
as  the  Colonists  would  have  treated  Benedict  Arnold,"  should 
he  have  the  "  effrontery  "  to  return  home. 
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Fortunately  a  few  loyal  friends  took  a  different  view, 
told  Slaton  to  return  and  prepared  to  protect  him  even  at  the 
point  of  death. 

Courage  at  Last 

Finally,  to  his  great  credit  be  it  said,  Thomas  W.  Loy- 
less,  editor  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  broke  the  almost  unan- 
imous silence  of  the  daily  newspapers  and  for  several  weeks 
devoted  most  of  his  entire  paper  to  refuting  the  Watsori 
clamor.  His  example  aroused  some  individuals,  but  the  other 
daily  newspapers  refused  to  join  in  and  Watson  went  ahead 
as  usual,  cutting  and  slashing  like  a  demon. 

Attorney  General  Gregory,  after  careful  investigation, 
decided  and  announced  that  Watson  had  violated  the  law 
barring  obscene  matter  from  the  mails  in  some  of  his  anti- 
Frank  propaganda.  An  indictment  based  on  his  anti-Catho- 
lic propaganda  was  pending  against  Watson  and  had  been 
pending  for  two  or  three  years.  There  had  been  one  mis- 
trial. The  Attorney  General  stated  that  he  doubted  seriously 
if  Watson  could  be  convicted  in  Georgia,  no  matter  how 
guilty,  and  let  it  be  known  that  he  thought  of  having  Watson 
indicted  and  tried  in  another  State.  On  Watson's  demand 
the  Georgia  delegation  went  in  a  body  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  protested  against  the  proposed  action.  He  made 
even  the  aged  Governor  of  Georgia,  whom  he  has  just  re- 
warded by  defeating  him,  go  to  Washington  and  protest.  He 
went  much  further.  He  emerged  from  his  personal  seclusion 
and  made  a  speech  in  his  home  town.  In  that  speech  he  de- 
fied the  United  States  Government  to  take  him  out  of 
Georgia,  and  virtually  threatened  insurrection  if  it  tried. 

As  the  recent  Georgia  primary  election  demonstrated, 
Watson  is  more  strongly  entrenched  than  ever.  The  aver- 
age politician  there  will  pretend  indifference  toward  him, 
but,  with  limited  exceptions  every  time  an  official  or  office- 
seeker  opens  his  mouth  to  speak  he  first  asks  himself,  "  What 
will  Tom  Watson  say?  "  They  fear  him  as  a  political  adder, 
filled  with  poison  and  utterly  reckless  in  striking.  And  be- 
hind him  is  that  vague,  unmeasurable,  indefinable  thing — 
the  only  thing  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ever  feared — the  mob — 
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and  in  that  "  mob,"  but  not  for  all  purposes,  many  thousands 
of  deluded  Georgians,  as  demonstrated  by  the  recent  primary 
election. 

What  has  Watson  gained?  Nothing.  Few  legislative 
enactments  may  be  credited  to  him,  for  what  he  advocates 
usually  is  impracticable  or  visionary.  Recently,  however,  he 
forced  the  State  legislature  to  enact  a  law  requiring  grand 
juries  to  investigate  convents.  There  wasn't  a  legislator  who 
didn't  know  that  the  act  was  an  unnecessary  insult  to  a  small 
and  estimable  portion  of  the  State's  citizenry.  Yet  Watson 
has  so  fanned  the  embers  of  religious  bigotry  and  prejudice 
that  many  of  those  who  had  the  manhood  to  oppose  his 
ridiculous  measure  were  defeated  for  re-election  in  the  suc- 
ceeding primary. 

His  days  and  nights  bring  him  unending  terror.  He  is 
ever  haunted  by  the  delusion  that  somebody  wants  to  assassi- 
nate him.  He  never  leaves  his  home  except  on  compulsion 
and  never  rides  on  a  railroad  train.  He  resides  in  a  fine 
mansion  and  in  his  intimate  life  affects  all  the  airs  of  a  man 
of  wealth  and  culture.  He  is  inclined  to  the  grandiose,  and 
forces  those  who  deal  with  him  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
lord  of  a  manor.  His  place  is  guarded  like  that  of  a  king, 
and  even  his  friends  find  difficulty  in  getting  to  him. 

He  has  lost  the  fine  oratorical  talent  he  once  possessed, 
no  longer  can  command  the  sparkling  sense  of  humor  that 
once  brightened  his  conversation  and  lightened  his  writings. 
He  has  been  and  is  a  scourge  to  his  State,  hindering  its  de- 
velopment, impeding  its  progress,  lowering  its  standing  in 
the  galaxy  of  States,  and  causing  its  people  to  be  woefully 
misjudged.  And  the  melancholy  phase  of  it  is  that  he  once 
possessed  talents  which,  if  properly  directed,  could  have  re- 
flected immense  glory  on  his  people  and  contributed  mightily 
to  progress  and  enlightenment. 

Frank  Murdered  by  Yellow  Journalism 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  on  the  Frank  case. 
Leo  M.  Frank  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  convicted  and  for  which  he  was  lynched.     There  were 
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suspicious  circumstances — some  so  odd  that  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  such  coincidences  would  have  "  just  happened/' 
But  when  you  analyze  the  facts  as  developed,  the  reasoning 
mind  can  reach  but  one  conclusion,  which  is  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  Frank  to  have  committed  the  crime. 

Practically  every  lawyer  of  repute  in  Georgia  who  took 
the  trouble  to  read  the  testimony  so  believes,  including  two 
of  the  partners  of  the  prosecuting  attorney.  I  witnessed 
scenes  of  the  trial;  in  the  language  of  Judge  P.  H.  Brewster, 
senior  member  of  the  prosecutor's  law-firm,  "  the  populace 
gathered  in  the  streets  about  the  place  the  trial  was  con- 
ducted, often  in  great  numbers,  giving  manifestations  in 
unmistakable  utterances  of  the  xmiversal  sentiment,  ''  Hang 
him !"  A  Superior  Court  Judge  of  great  probity  and  intelli- 
gence came  into  my  office  two  days  before  the  verdict  was 
rendered.    Said  he  to  me : 

'^  I  haven't  followed  the  testimony  but  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  there  will  be  a  conviction."    ''  Why?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  crowd,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  as  certain  as  scrip- 
ture." At  the  same  time  one  of  the  prosecutors  told  me  that 
the  best  they  looked  for  was  a  mis-trial. 

It  is  hard  to  indicate  the  extent  and  the  intensity  of  the 
feeling  that  existed  and  which  did  not  abate,  largely  because 
Watson  caught  it  at  the  zenith  and  stimulated  it  weekly  with 
unanswered  harangues  prepared  with  all  the  cleverness  of  a 
successful  criminal  lawyer  and  the  skill  of  a  master  of 
English. 

In  all  my  experience  and  all  my  reading  I  have  never 
known  of  a  more  sublimely  courageous  act  than  that  of  John 
M,  Slat  on  in  refusing  to  permit  Frank  to  he  hanged.  He 
performed  a  service  for  government ^  for  liberty,  for  human- 
ity— despite  the  fact  that  Frank  was  finally  put  to  death  by  a 
mob — of  incalculable  value.  Yet  Slaton  today  is  a  living 
martyr.  Those  who  evinced  so  much  interest  in  Frank  alive, 
apparently  lost  all  interest  in  truth  with  Frank  dead.  The 
man  who  stood  between  the  law  and  the  mob  is  allowed  to 
eat  his  heart  away  in  that  "political  obscurity''  which  he 
predicted  would  be  his  reward. 


TAGORE  AND  INDIA'S  MESSAGE 

Paul  Morris 

IN  India,  the  course  of  human  life  has  long  since  found 
its  level  and  everything  moves  calmly  and  deliberately, 

just  as  it  did  a  thousand  years  ago;  and,  no  doubt,  just 
as  it  will  a  thousand  years  hence.  British  conquerors  and 
numberless  Occidentals,  who  would  force  European  religion 
and  culture  upon  the  Orient  have  tried  without  avail  to  turn 
it  from  its  accustomed  tranquil  channels.  But  from  time  to 
time  the  smouldering  fires  of  past  unrest  burn  uneasily,  and 
occasionally  they  burst  into  temporary  flames.  For  3000 
years  India  has  guarded  its  culture  within  its  own  bound- 
aries, though  travelers  have  carried  away  impressions;  but 
now,  of  its  own  volition,  it  has  begun  to  scatter  its  doctrines 
broadcast  over  the  Western  world.  Missionaries  are  being 
sent  from  India  as  well  as  to  India.  Apparently  the  points 
at  issue  are  purely  artistic.  Western  converts  are  being 
wooed  through  the  delights  of  poetry  and  music.  But  in 
reality  there  is  a  far  deeper  significance  to  the  movement. 
Indian  art  and  Indian  religion  are  inseparable.  The  whole 
system  of  Hindu  religion  and  philosophy  are  being  carried 
at  first  hand  to  the  Western  world. 

With  the  translation  of  the  poetry  of  Rabindranath 
Tagore  into  English  by  the  author  himself,  which  resulted  in 
his  being  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Idealistic  Poetry  in 
191 3,  the  Indian  advance  movement  took  its  start.  Indian 
decorative  art,  in  a  rather  superficial  transcribed  form,  had 
already  been  introduced  into  Europe  through  the  works  of 
various  Russians  and  in  particular  through  the  scenic 
decorations  of  Leon  Bakst.  Paul  Manship  and  other  sculp- 
tors had  reflected  the  Hindu  spirit  in  their  statuary.  Theoso- 
phy,  to  which  the  public  seems  to  have  taken  a  recent  fancy, 
had  been  teaching  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Hindu  philosophy. 

In  these  troubled,  restless  times  there  are  many  persons 
who  feel  the  lack  of  tranquillity  and  who  resent  the  ceaseless 
struggle  for  existence  which  is  being  made  very  difficult  by 
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artificially  created  wants.  No  doubt,  many  believe  that 
European  civilization  in  its  mad  rush  to  develop  a  race  of 
supermen  has  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  reason.  To  all  of 
these  the  poetry  of  Tagore  comes  as  a  relief.  Not  anti- 
Christian  or  anti-Western,  in  a  supplementary  rather  than 
an  antagonistic  manner,  it  presents  an  outlook  on  life  which 
is  so  old  that  it  seems  new.  Tagore  not  only  interprets  the 
Orient  for  the  Occident,  but  antiquity  for  the  present  genera- 
tion. He  carries  his  readers  away  from  the  every-day  world 
into  a  world  of  unreality. 

He  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  open,  among  the  hills 
and  on  the  rivers  of  Bengal.  Much  of  his  poetry  was  written 
on  a  houseboat  on  the  river  Gorai  where  he  spent  several 
years  as  superintendent  of  a  farm  owned  by  his  father.  Yet 
he  has  always  kept  in  close  touch  with  human  beings  of  all 
classes.  In  contrast  with  the  city-made  poetry  of  the  West, 
his  writings  exhale  the  atmosphere  of  the  great  outdoors. 
They  recall  the  mysterious  beauty  of  star-lit  heavens,  while 
our  poets  are  apt  to  reflect  the  glaring  "  white  lights  ''  of  city 
streets.  Reading  his  books  of  poems,  "  The  Gardener,^'  and 
''  Gitanjali,''  his  plays,  ''  Chitra,''  ''  The  King  of  the  Dark 
Chamber,"  and  "  The  Post  Office,''  or  his  short  stories,  a 
feeling  of  serenity  steals  over  the  reader.  The  continual 
striving  for  riches  and  power  which  are  always  creeping, 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  into  our  poetry,  are  for- 
gotten. 

In  his  youth,  "  the  poet  of  Bengal  "  wrote  poems  of  pas- 
sionate love.  Later  he  turned  his  attention  to  religion, 
philosophy,  and  educational  matters.  The  scope  of  his  in- 
terests, as  shown  in  his  works,  is  remarkable.  The  novelty 
of  his  outlook  on  life,  has  caught  the  fancy  of  the  Western 
world.  Unknown  in  America  four  years  ago,  he  is  today 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  living  poet.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  Christianity  there  seems  to  be  a  confusing  of 
human  and  divine  love  in  his  writings.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Hindu  there  is  no  such  thing  as  profane  love.  It  is  all  divine, 
and  in  consequence,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  Indian 
poetry  that  love  of  man  for  God  and  man  for  woman  are  con- 
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founded.  The  same  mingling  of  emotions  or  of  different 
phases  of  the  same  emotion  can  be  found  in  the  Songs  of 
Solomon  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  their  love  of  nature,  in 
their  piety,  in  their  passionate  Oriental  appeal,  Tagore's 
songs  are  more  like  the  Psalms  than  any  recent  writings. 

Imaginative  poetry  has  been  read  so  little  in  the  West 
in  recent  years  that,  except  perhaps,  among  the  Latin  races, 
the  greatest  literary  men  have  turned  to  writing  prose. 
Tagore's  books,  however,  are  not  only  read  but  re-read.  To 
the  Western  reader  they  are,  more  than  anything  else,  an 
appeal  for  a  simple  life — but  not  the  sort  of  simple  life  over 
which  our  poets  dream.  It  is  of  a  spiritual  rather  than  a 
material  existence  that  Tagore  writes.  Modern  European 
life  is  retarding  spiritual  progress,  he  believes.  Crowded 
cities,  tall  office  buildings,  hard  pavements,  and  business 
efficiency  which  turns  men  into  machines — are  steps  in  the 
wrong  direction.  He  prefers  his  own  slow-moving,  fanciful, 
self-searching  mode  of  life  to  all  the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  Europe. 

Though  his  writings  are  so  artistic  and  so  full  of  mean- 
ing that  they  appeal  to  the  educated  classes,  in  his  native 
Bengal,  he  is  primarily  a  poet  of  the  people.  Poetry  in  India 
is  seldom  written  without  accompanying  music  and  in  conse- 
quence he  has  composed  musical  settings  for  most  of  his 
poems.  His  songs  of  love  and  devotion  are  sung  by  boatmen 
on  the  rivers  and  laborers  in  the  fields,  by  crowds  in  the  cities 
and  by  priests  in  the  temples.  In  America  he  seems  to  be  the 
poet  of  business  men  who  are  depressed  by  the  heartlessness 
of  commercial  life,  of  artists  who  have  become  weary  of  the 
materialistic  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  of  those  of  all 
classes  who  feel  that  the  obvious  things  of  every-day  life  are 
not  all-satisfying. 

For  an  overdose  of  poetry  about  matter-of-fact  people, 
short  stories  of  business  life,  magazine  covers  painted  from 
life,  statues  carved  to  show  life  in  its  ordinary  rather  than 
in  its  idealistic  phases,  and  plays  so  full  of  realism  that  noth- 
ing is  left  to  the  imagination,  there  is  no  better  antidote  than 
Tagore. 
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Fully  to  comprehend  Indian  art,  one  must  realize  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindu,  art  and  religion  are  closely  related. 
An  artist  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  creator.  He  merely  reveals 
things  which  always  have  existed.  His  power  lies  in  his 
ability  to  look  into  his  own  mind,  to  find  divinely  sent 
thoughts  there  and  to  transcribe  them  so  that  less  gifted 
mortals  may  see  or  hear  them.  His  mission  is  to  interpret 
God  for  the  world.  The  idea  that  God  is  everywhere,  in 
nature,  in  human  beings,  in  the  world  beyond,  permeates 
Indian  literature. 

Many  Christian  sects  look  askance  at  anything  that 
savors  of  art,  barring  only  the  Bible  which  is  the  very  essence 
of  poetry.  The  music  used  at  religious  meetings,  also,  is 
often  the  cheapest  and  most  trivial  that  can  be  found;  many 
of  the  poems  to  which  hymn  tunes  are  set  lack  dignity  and 
breadth  of  thought ;  and  the  architecture  and  interior  decora- 
tions of  numerous  churches  are  decidedly  inartistic.  A 
glimpse  at  almost  any  modern  art  gallery,  a  perusal  of  a  list 
of  the  best  English  and  Continental  European  books,  and  a 
familiarity  with  the  best  music  will  offer  convincing  proof 
that  Western  art  is  secular  rather  than  religious.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  like  the  early  Italian  painters  who  spent  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  decorating  the  interiors  of  cathedrals, 
Hindu  artists  have  selected  religious  subjects  for  their  most 
precious  works. 

Although  every  art  of  India  has  a  religious  significance, 
the  one  which  is  held  to  be  most  sacred  is  music.  Around  it 
hovers  an  atmosphere  of  mystery,  of  reverence,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  superstition.  Many  legends  are  associated 
with  its  origin,  and  most  of  them  refer  to  some  divinity  com- 
ing to  earth  to  present  humanity  with  the  gift  of  song. 

The  popular  Western  idea  of  Oriental  music  includes 
loud  drum-beating,  shrill-sounding  reed  instruments,  dis- 
cordant noises,  wild-dancing  girls,  suggestions  of  sensuous- 
ness — in  fact,  all  that  stands  for  unrest  and  crude  nervous 
excitement.  No  doubt  such  music  exists  in  the  East,  but  as 
the  least  refined  of  our  musical  products,  rag-time,  in  Europe 
is  called  American  music,  so  we  call  the  coarsest,  but  most 
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colorful  Eastern  product,  Oriental  music.  Real  Indian  music 
is  very  different.  "  Our  singers  sing  of  the  starlit  night  and 
the  radiant  glow  of  gold  embroidered  dawn,"  writes  Tagore, 
*'  as  they  also  sing  of  the  universal  pangs  of  separation  felt 
in  rainy  July  and  the  consuming  ecstasy  of  spring  in  its 
youth.''  In  all  music  there  is  nothing  that  suggests  the  idea 
of  immortality  so  surely  or  that  tinges  the  every-day  world 
with  a  feeling  of  unnaturalness  so  mysteriously  as  some  of 
the  simple  Hindu  songs.  Like  an  echo  from  an  invisible 
world  they  express  feelings  that  lie  too  deep  for  words.  In 
fact,  the  words  are  often  of  secondary  importance.  One  feels 
them  rather  than  hears  them.  The  music  itself  expresses  the 
spirit  of  the  song. 

In  Europe  the  singing  of  a  song  and  the  personality  of 
the  singer  are  important,  but  in  India  the  music  is  the  pre- 
dominant factor.  And  Hindu  music  is  a  highly  developed 
art.  Some  of  the  classical  songs  are  3000  years  old  and  few 
of  them  date  back  less  than  1000  years.  These  songs  contain 
only  a  thread  of  melody  and  are  not  dependent  upon  words 
or  upon  harmony  as  are  the  art  songs  of  the  West.  The  ac- 
companiment is  usually  played  upon  a  tamboura,  a  stringed 
instrument  of  inlaid  wood,  shaped  something  like  a  banjo, 
upon  which  is  produced  only  one  chord,  in  reality  incomplete, 
but  so  full  of  overtones  that  it  sounds  full. 

Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Hugo  Wolf,  the  four 
greatest  European  masters  of  song,  have  often  discarded 
melody  for  the  sake  of  words.  To  illustrate  the  words,  note 
by  note,  either  through  melody,  harmony,  or  figures  in  the 
accompaniment  is  the  Western  rule.  While  the  West  has 
been  developing  a  complicated  system  of  harmony  and  in- 
strumentation, the  East  has  been  advancing  solely  along 
melodic  lines  and  in  comparison  with  Western  vocal  melody, 
the  advancement  has  been  truly  remarkable. 

Music  to  the  Hindu  is  not  a  form  of  entertainment,  but  a 
religious  manifestation,  a  God-given  source  of  inspiration. 
His  songs  have  been  guarded  in  a  few  families  and  in  the 
temples.  Even  the  Occidental  residents  of  India  know  little 
of  their  exquisite  charm.    It  is  only  natural  that  they  should 
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be  all  but  unknown  in  Europe  and  America.    Soon,  however, 
they  will  sound  familiar  to  Western  ears. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Tagore,  a  singer  has  come 
out  of  India  and  with  her  she  has  brought  songs  that  exhale 
the  magic  of  the  East.  She  is  called  Ratan  Devi.  An  Eng- 
lishwoman by  birth,  she  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Ananda  K.  Coo- 
maraswamy,  India's  leading  art  critic,  and  by  years  of  study 
and  association  with  Indian  musicians  she  has  absorbed  not 
only  the  technique,  but  the  spirit  of  their  music.  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  War  she  returned  to  England  to  cast  her 
spell  upon  the  British  public.  Now  she  is  in  America  where 
she  has  been  giving  recitals  of  strangely  fascinating  Hindu 
music  in  true  Indian  style  without  tempering  it  in  the  least 
to  suit  Western  customs. 

Seated  cross-legged  upon  the  floor,  dressed  modestly  but 
richly  in  Oriental  fashion  for  one  of  her  recitals,  Ratan  Devi 
seems  to  be  an  Oriental  herself.  As  she  emerges  from  be- 
hind deep  purple  curtains  to  sing  her  songs,  the  lights  are 
dimmed ;  the  smell  of  incense  flutters  through  the  room ;  there 
is  a  hush  in  the  audience.  Seemingly  unconscious  of  her 
hearers,  she  strikes  a  chord  on  a  tamboura  which  she  holds 
in  one  hand,  letting  the  base  rest  in  her  lap.  The  chord  is 
repeated  again  and  again,  incessantly,  producing  a  sound  like 
a  low  buzzing  drone.  She  closes  her  eyes  and  softly  the 
music  comes  from  her  lips.  Her  body  sways  and  the  free 
arm  with  gracefully  curling  fingers  follows  the  complicated 
rhythm.  Prayers,  she  sings,  and  love  songs.  From  a  short 
verse  of  three  or  four  lines  a  whole  song  is  woven.  The 
more  she  becomes  immersed  in  the  music  the  less  attention 
she  gives  to  words.  She  seems  to  lose  herself  in  her  singing, 
to  forget  the  audience,  yet  to  carry  it  with  her  wherever  the 
songs  lead.  Though  the  words  sound  indistinct,  the  music  is 
felt.  There  is  an  intimacy  between  the  hearer  and  the  music. 
The  effect  is  gripping,  mysterious,  enchanting.  It  is  like  a 
Hindu  temple  transplanted  in  a  New  York  theatre. 

''  Listening  to  Ratan  Devi,''  said  Tagore  on  first  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  her  singing  in  London,  "  I  felt  more 
clearly  than  ever  that  our  music  is  the  music  of  cosmic  emo- 
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tion.  It  deals  not  primarily  with  the  drama  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  life.  It  does  not  give  emphasis  to  the  social 
enjoyments  of  men.  In  fact,  in  all  our  festivities  the  business 
of  our  music  seems  to  be  to  bring  to  the  heart  of  the  crowded 
gathering  the  sense  of  the  solitude  and  vastness  that  sur- 
round us  on  all  sides.  It  is  never  its  function  to  provide  fuel 
for  the  flame  of  our  gaiety,  but  to  temper  it  and  add  to  it  a 
quality  of  depth  and  detachment.  Our  raginas  of  springtide 
and  rains,  of  midnight  and  daybreak  have  the  profound 
pathos  of  the  all-pervading  intimacy,  yet  the  immense  aloof- 
ness of  Nature.  Ratan  Devi  sang  an  alap  in  Kanhra,  and  I 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  I  was  in  a  London  drawing-room. 
My  mind  got  itself  transported  in  the  magnificence  of  an 
Eastern  night,  with  its  darkness,  transparent,  yet  unfathom- 
able, like  the  eyes  of  an  Indian  maiden,  and  I  seemed  to  be 
standing  alone  in  the  depth  of  its  stillness  and  stars." 

How  different  this  is  from  the  average  American  song 
recital !  To  exploit  personal  charms  and  personal  art  and  in 
some  cases  clothes  is  the  ambition  of  the  average  idol  of  our 
concert  stage.  The  voice,  the  manner  of  singing,  the  person- 
ality of  the  singer,  count  for  more  than  the  music.  In- 
dividual interpretations  and  eccentricities  of  manner  are 
often  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  music.  With  the  In- 
dian singer  self-effacement  rather  than  self-exploitation  is 
the  rule.  He  or  she  (most  Hindu  singers  are  men)  ap- 
proaches music  reverently  as  something  which  must  not  be 
desecrated.  The  mystery  of  life,  of  nature  and  of  the  whole 
universe  are  contained  therein.  These  things  are  not  to  be 
treated  with  triviality. 

Classic  Indian  songs  are  called  ragas,  which  translated 
means  passions.  One  raga  contains  only  one  passion, 
thought,  or  emotion.  In  Western  music  a  large  number  of 
ideas  may  be  expressed  in  a  single  composition. 

There  are  ragas  to  express  joy,  love,  grandeur,  beauty, 
fear,  bravery,  and  the  emotions  caused  by  various  other 
natural  phenomena.  There  are  ragas  to  express  rain  and 
fire.  When  rain  is  needed,  its  raga  is  sung  and  when  the 
necessity  for  fire  arises  its  raga  is  interpreted.    At  no  other 
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times  can  they  be  heard.  Every  hour  of  the  day  and  every 
season  of  the  year  have  their  ragas  and  never  are  they  sung 
except  at  their  proper  time.  Perhaps  there  is  some  supersti- 
tion in  this  practice  of  prohibiting  the  performance  of  music 
except  at  certain  times,  but  it  is  an  insurance  against  hearing 
any  one  thing  too  frequently.  The  Hindu  never  tires  of  his 
songs.  Certain  European  compositions  such  as  Schubert's 
Serenade,  Rubinstein's  Melodic  in  F,  Mendelssohn's  Wed- 
ding March,  and  the  Meditation  from  ''  Thais  " — all  excel- 
lent music — have  lost  much  of  their  charm  from  being  over- 
played. Then  too,  this  restriction  does  away  with  the 
Western  habit  of  re-arranging,  often  to  the  extent  of  vulgar- 
izing, the  best  music  for  use  in  restaurants,  dance  halls,  mov- 
ing picture  theatres,  and  street  parades. 

In  India,  music  must  be  appropriate  as  well  as  beautiful. 
The  raga,  ''  A  Beliag,"  fascinating  if  sung  on  a  calm  moon- 
light night,  has  a  discordant  sound  in  the  brightness  of 
morning  and  ''  An  Ag-Saori "  which  thrills  amid  the  splen- 
dors of  daybreak,  loses  its  power  at  night.  The  music  sung 
during  the  early  hours  of  the  day  is  slow  and  dreamy;  at 
noon  it  is  brilliant  and  pitched  high,  and  at  night  it  is  restful 
and  plaintive. 

Indian  music  glides  smoothly  from  note  to  note.  There 
are  no  abrupt  contrasts.  To  the  Oriental  our  music  with  its 
sudden  pauses  and  syncopated  time  seems  jerky.  They  say  it 
is  "  full  of  holes."  We  demand  variety  while  the  Indian 
musician  relies  more  upon  soothing  qualities  than  novelty 
for  his  effects. 

The  classic  songs  of  India  are  not  sung  by  the  whole 
race.  There  is  a  musician  caste  and  it  alone  preserves  and 
sings  them.  There  are  no  amateur  performers.  Except  for 
the  professional  caste,  all  are  listeners.  This  is  at  variance 
with  the  American  viewpoint.  Here  everyone  wishes  to  be 
a  performer.  Unless  one  plays  an  instrument  or  sings  well, 
he  generally  has  no  appreciation  of  music.  The  art  of  listen- 
ing is  not  cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  as  it  is  in  India  where 
the  body  of  performing  musicians  is  confined  to  one  caste. 
The  ancestors  of  these  professionals  for  generations  back 
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were  musicians  and  there  is  no  way  for  them  to  change  their 
caste.  From  childhood  music  is  their  chief  concern.  Noth- 
ing is  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  studies.  When  they 
come  of  age  they  are  pensioned  by  the  Government. 

Instrumental  music  is  seldom  played  for  its  own  sake  in 
the  Orient.  Its  purpose  is  to  accompany  dancing  and  thus  its 
predominating  characteristic  is  rhythm.  Drumming  has 
reached  a  high  state  of  development  in  India,  but  the  orches- 
tra as  we  know  it,  the  piano  and  the  string  quartet,  have  no 
Oriental  counterparts.  Music  in  the  East  is  primarily  vocal. 
Like  the  other  arts,  dancing  often  has  a  religious  significance 
as  will  be  noted  in  the  following  extract  from  an  essay  on 
Indian  Music  by  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  in  which  he  describes 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  Western  concert : 

''  You  have  gone  to  a  musical  party,''  he  writes,  "  a  wed- 
ding at  the  house  of  a  friend.  You  are  seated  with  many 
others  on  a  cotton  carpet,  and  before  you  is  a  band  of  drum- 
mers, oboists,  and  players  of  the  vina  and  tamboura.  A 
Brahman  drums  on  an  earthen  pot.  A  slender  girl  of  sixteen 
sits  demurely  on  the  floor,  dressed  in  silk  brocade  and  golden 
chains,  her  feet  and  arms  uncovered,  and  flowers  in  her  hair. 
Her  mother  is  seated  near,  back  against  the  wall;  she  it  is 
who  trained  the  girl  and  now  she  watches  proudly.  The  only 
sounds  are  those  of  the  four  strings  of  the  ivory-inlaid  tam- 
boura and  the  tapping  of  drums. 

''  As  you  are  waiting  for  the  music  to  begin,  a  man  with 
untidy  hair  and  a  saffron  robe  comes  in  and  your  host  gives 
him  eager  welcome,  laying  a  white  cloth  on  a  stool  for  him  to 
sit  upon.  All  know  him  well — he  is  a  sannyasi  who  wanders 
from  temple  to  temple,  preaching  little  but  singing  the  hymns 
of  Manikka  Vasagar.  As  he  sits  silent,  all  eyes  are  turned 
toward  him  and  conversation  drops  to  a  whisper.  Presently 
he  sings  some  hymn  of  passionate  adoration  of  Siva.  His 
voice  is  thin,  but  very  sweet,  melting  the  heart.  His  gentle, 
strong  personality  holds  every  listener  spellbound.  Soon  he 
rises,  smiles  at  the  musicians,  speaks  a  few  moments  with 
your  host,  and  so  goes  away. 

"  And  then  you  forget  for  a  time  this  dreamer,  in  the 
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beauty  of  the  dance  and  the  clamor  of  the  drums.  But  you 
never  weary  of  the  dance ;  there  is  eternal  wonder  in  the  per- 
fect refinement  of  its  grace  and  the  mutual  concentration 
needed  to  control  each  muscle  so  completely;  for  this  is  not 
the  passionate  posturing  born  of  a  passing  moment,  but  the 
elaborated  art  of  3000  years,  an  art  that  deceives  you  by  its 
seeming  simplicity,  but  in  reality  idealizes  every  passion,  hu- 
man and  divine;  for  it  tells  of  the  intensity  of  Radha's  love 
for  Krishna.  Radha  was  the  leader  of  the  herd-girls  in  Brin- 
daban  and  she,  more  than  any,  realized  the  depth  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  love  of  Krishna.  Wonderful  was  the  love  of 
Radha;  in  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  human  soul  in  her 
to  the  Divine  in  Krishna  is  summed  up  all  love." 

To  explain  in  detail  the  technical  difference  between 
Indian  and  European  music  would  require  more  space  than  is 
available  here.  Briefly,  there  are  twenty-two  separate  tones 
to  the  Indian  octave  and  twelve  to  the  European.  In  the 
latter  the  intervals  are  all  equal,  whereas  in  the  former  they 
are  not.  However,  the  most  important  tones  of  the  two  sys- 
tems coincide,  or  very  nearly,  so  that  many  ragas  seem  to 
conform  to  the  Western  scale.  Variations  of  melody  un- 
dreamt of  in  Europe  or  America  are  made  possible  by  the 
Indian  scale.  Present-day  music  in  the  West  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  harmony  and  orchestration  which  in  the 
East  are  considered  to  be  of  small  importance.  In  place  of 
the  ever-changing  accompaniment  which  our  composers  em- 
ploy, the  monotonous  drone  of  the  tamboura  suffices  the 
Hindu  and  undoubtedly  it  produces  an  effect  that  is  irresist- 
ibly beautiful  when  coupled  with  a  characteristic  Hindu  song 
which  seems  to  be  complete  in  itself  without  an  elaborate 
accompaniment. . 

All  Indian  music  has  been  handed  down  to  the  present 
generation  from  mouth  to  mouth.  No  way  of  recording  it* 
on  paper  has  as  yet  been  devised,  though  it  is  possible, 
through  slight  changes,  to  force  some  ragas  to  come  within 
the  limits  of  our  five-line  staff.  Indian  singers  must  be  able 
to  improvise  skilfully.  Only  the  bare  outlines  of  their 
ancient  melodies  have  been  preserved.     Upon  these  they 
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weave  variations  in  complicated  patterns.  The  art  of  the 
Hindu  singer  depends  less  upon  beauty  of  voice  than  upon 
skill  in  improvising. 

To  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  Eastern  and  Western 
music  would  be  useless.  They  cannot  be  judged  from  the 
same  standards.  While  both  started  from  primitive  melody 
of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  the  West  has  expanded  in 
many  directions,  while  the  East  has  sought  perfection  in  just 
one  line.  The  music  of  Europe  is  far  more  comprehensive, 
far  more  thrilling,  far  more  complex.  Yet  in  its  efforts  to 
expand  it  seems  to  have  caught  many  barnacles.  It  is  rapidly 
developing  side-lights  that  are  incomprehensible  except  to 
trained  musicians.  A  large  volume  of  tone,  fullness  of  har- 
monies, variety  in  every  direction  possible,  and  novelty  at  any 
cost  are  things  for  which  composers  are  striving,  often  at  the 
expense  of  beauty. 

In  Europe  today,  descriptive  music,  imitative  of  the 
sounds  of  nature  and  the  work-a-day  world  is  attracting  un- 
due attention.  Strauss,  the  most  skillful  writer  of  this  style 
of  music  in  his  latest  work,  "  The  Alpine  Symphony,"  tries  to 
picture  in  orchestral  tones,  the  baa-ing  of  lambs,  the  twitter- 
ing of  birds,  the  tinkling  of  sheep  bells,  and  the  whistling  of 
the  wind  through  a  mountain  crag.  Igor  Stravinsky,  the 
most  promising  composer  of  the  Russian  school,  in  his  ballet 
'^  Petrouchka  "  uses  bass-viols  to  describe  the  growling  of  a 
bear  and  with  wood  wind  instruments  imitates  an  out-of- 
tune  hand-organ.  In  his  opera  "  The  Nightingale  "  he  gives 
an  orchestral  imitation  of  the  croaking  of  frogs.  Leaders  of 
musical  thought  in  France  and  England  seem  also  to  be 
hypnotized  by  the  pragmatic  idea.  Another  variety  of 
music,  which  might  be  termed  ''  Midnight  Oil  "  music,  is  be- 
coming too  popular  in  Europe  and  America.  It  appeals  to 
the  intellect  rather  than  to  the  senses.  Anton  Bruckner  and 
Gustav  Mahler  wrote  in  this  style.  Max  Reger  and  the  most 
sensational  of  the  so-called  "  futurist "  composers  have  been 
caught  in  its  unromantic  meshes.  Form  is  placed  before 
matter.  Architecturally  it  recalls  a  gigantic  office  building  in 
contrast  with  a  Greek  temple.    Like  a  puzzle  it  stimulates  the 
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mind  to  action,  but  it  fails  to  satisfy  that  longing  for  beauty 
which  still  fills  the  souls  of  men — Occidentals  and  Orientals 
alike.  For  an  overdose  of  descriptive  music,  intellectual 
music,  music  designed  to  shock  the  ears,  and  music  written  to 
display  cleverness  on  the  part  of  the  composer,  the  music  of 
India  is  an  excellent  antidote. 

It  is  significant  that  just  at  this  time  when  Western  life 
is  moving  faster  than  ever  before,  when  clap-trap  realism  is 
infesting  the  stage,  when  composers,  having  long  since  ex- 
hausted all  the  combinations  of  tones  prescribed  in  harmony 
manuals,  are  jumping  hither  and  thither  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
vent new  styles  of  music,  when  painters  and  sculptors  are 
copying  rather  than  creating,  and  imaginative  literature  is 
being  superseded  by  a  true-to-life  substitute, — that  a  3000- 
year-old  culture  should  be  introduced,  bringing  with  it  a 
vision  of  a  past  age  when  things  moved  more  leisurely  and 
calmly,  when  men  were  fascinated  by  the  mystery  of  life,  and 
when  art  was  a  reflection  of  God's  world,  not  mans. 

The  coming  together  of  the  East  and  the  West  in  such 
a  way  as  to  establish  more  intimate  relations  between  two 
widely  different  civilizations  is  an  event  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  world  affairs.  Perhaps  it  will  aid  in  clearing  up 
the  misunderstanding  which  historians  predict  is  some  day  to 
end  in  a  last  final  struggle  for  political  supremacy  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  earth.  In  any  case,  a  culture  which  has 
held  millions  of  people  in  its  power  for  thirty  centuries  and  is 
still  holding  its  own  in  spite  of  all  manner  of  outside  influ- 
ence, is  well  worth  careful  consideration;  and  if  its  simplic- 
ity and  peaceful  serenity  succeed  in  stilling  some  of  the  ar- 
tificial restlessness  of  the  West,  it  will  have  performed  a  mis- 
sion of  inestimable  value. 


MANAGING   THE   GOVERNMENT 
ON  A  BUSINESS  BASIS 

PERLEY  MORSE,  C.R.A. 

(Author  of  The  A  B  C  of  Government  of  the  United 

States ) 

4  41i  yl^  AN  AGING  the  Government  on  a  business  basis  '' 
I  Y  I      is  becoming  a  sort  of  slogan.    Everyone  says  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing.    But  do  you  know  how 
the  government  is  managed? 

The  Government  wastes  money — that  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact ;  it  is  almost  a  proverb.  The  "  Pork  Barrel ''  will 
immediately  come  to  mind  as  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
government  wastes  money — your  money.  But  the  "  Pork 
Barrel ''  is  only  one  of  the  more  obvious  phases.  The  real 
trouble  is  with  the  system  of  government ;  the  extravagances 
of  Congressmen  are  only  a  part  of  the  general  waste  and  not 
the  largest  part  by  any  means.  If  real  business  methods  zvere 
put  into  force,  Senator  Aldrich*s  estimate  that  $^00, 000, 000 
might  be  saved  each  year  is  low,  I  would  say  that  we  could 
get  what  we  are  now  getting  for  a  dollar,  by  the  expenditure 
of  fifty  cents;  m  other  words  zve  are  now  getting  only  about 
one-half  value  for  the  money  zvhich  goes  out  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  blame  does  not  rest  with  any  individual  or  set  of 
individuals  or  with  any  political  party — the  trouble  is  with 
the  system.  The  divisions  of  government  have  been  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  the  consolidating  economies  of  modern 
business,  and  now  the  work  of  the  government  has  become 
so  great,  so  multiplex,  and  so  divided  that  the  individuals 
thereof  are  spending  their  money  without  relation  or  co-or- 
dination. If  you  can  imagine  a  thousand  country  stores 
grouped  into  one  big  department  store  and  with  each  original 
store  preserving  its  old  accounting  methods,  you  will  gain 
some  idea  of  the  present  jumble  of  the  affairs  of  our  national 
Government. 

Not  long  since  I  had  occasion  to  inspect  a  portion  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  pursuance 
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of  an  Act  of  Congress  "  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  employ  a  chartered  and  certified  accountant  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  under  the  direction  of  said  Secretary, 
a  complete  fiscal  and  financial  history  and  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians.  .  .  /' 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  Government;  but  its  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments run  into  the  millions.  If  it  were  a  private  business  it 
would  be  considered  large  and  would  undoubtedly  have  ac- 
counting methods  which  would  enable  any  officer  to  know 
where  the  receipts  came  from  and  where  they  went. 

The  story  of  the  accounts  which  I  investigated  is 
astounding — and  I  only  scratched  the  surface  in  a  small  way, 
for  I  shortly  found  that  there  was  no  desire  in  the  Depart- 
ment or  in  the  White  House  to  have  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
focus  of  the  clear,  white  light  of  expert  accountancy.  The 
complete  investigation  never  came  off. 

Here  is  what  I  found.  I  proceeded  only  into  the  affairs 
of  the  Choctaw  tribe,  and  then  only  far  enough  to  convince 
me  that  a  thorough  spading  would  turn  up  no  end  of  skele- 
tons. 

The  system  of  bookkeeping  was  simple — even  foolish. 
It  was  single  entry ;  on  the  one  side  were  the  receipts  and  the 
other  side  the  disbursements,  and  all  in  a  confused  jumble. 
Over  four  million  dollars  were  accounted  for  in  numerous 
items  of  the  most  casual  nature,  such  as  "  royalties,"  "  town 
lots,"  "  right  of  way,"  ''  stone  and  timber  " — eleven  heads  in 
all.  There  were  no  ready  means  of  tracing  these  receipts  to 
their  respective  sources  and  no  absolute  check  upon  them 
existed.  The  amount  might  be  too  large  cr  tuo  small;  but 
only  the  man  who  made  the  payment  had  that  information. 
One  of  the  amounts  exceeded  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Can  you  imagine  a  Board  of  Directors  willing  to  let 
a  sum  of  this  size  pass  without  question  or  investigation  ? 

The  disbursement  side  of  the  ledger  was  equally  vague. 
It  simply  showed  lump  sums  paid  to  Indian  Agents  or  other 
parties.  These  lump  sums  were  supported  by  vouchers  of  a 
sketchy  character;  instead  of  the  vouchers  showing  the  re- 
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ceipt  by  the  ultimate  payee,  they  contained  only  the  name  of 
the  disbursing^  officer  and  gave  no  clue  whatsoever  as  to  the 
actual  payment.  These  memoranda  masquerading  as  vouch- 
ers are  filed  in  the  War  and  Interior  Departments,  while  the 
books  of  account  are  kept  in  the  Pension  Department.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  for  the  clerks  to  locate  these  farcical 
vouchers  in  Washington,  but,  to  find  where  the  money  actu- 
ally went,  it  would  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  agencies 
in  Oklahoma.  That  is  the  check  which  Washington  keeps  on 
a  portion  of  its  moneys. 

The  disbursements  in  this  account  amounted  to  more 
than  three  million  dollars,  and  all  without  adequate  explana- 
tion. One  firm  of  attorneys  is  down  as  having  received  $346,- 
000,  but  why  or  for  what  is  not  stated,  although  it  checks  up 
to  be  the  payment  of  whatever  remained  in  the  general  sum 
at  the  time.  The  amount  of  a  payment  seems  to  make  no  dif- 
ference in  the  bookkeeping — a  small  sum  or  a  large  sum  are 
equally  entered  with  a  word  or  two  and  nothing  more. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  was  any  fraud  on  the  part  of  any- 
one in  these  accounts — I  did  not  go  far  enough  to  pass  upon 
that — but  /  do  say  that  a  greater  opportunity  for  the  un- 
checked waste  of  public  moneys  could  not  well  be  imagined. 
A  mere  notation  that  the  money  was  spent  was  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenditure  of  almost  any  sum  of  money. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  because  it  had  no  book- 
keeping worthy  of  the  term,  did  not  know  where  its  money 
came  from  and  it  did  not  know  where  its  money  went.  The 
most  that  was  known  was  that  money  came  in  and  money 
went  out ;  and  they  did  not  even  know  how  much  came  in  Or 
how  much  went  out,  for  in  several  cases  I  found  mistakes  in 
addition.  Having  no  system  of  checks  and  balances,  a  mis- 
take in  addition  is  detected  only  by  accident ;  modern  account- 
ing methods  make  such  mistakes  impossible. 

This  investigation  covered  but  the  tiniest  of  sectors  in 
the  financial  affairs  of  our  government;  that  sector  was 
found  to  be  thoroughly  rotten.  The  same  slovenly  methods 
obtain  throughout  the  whole  Government.  There  is  nowhere 
a  chance  to  check  up  to  find  how  affairs  really  stand. 
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With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our 
Government  knows  neither  its  receipts  nor  its  expenditures, 
its  assets  nor  its  liabilities.  It  does  not  know  what  it  can 
afford  or  what  it  cannot  afford.  Appropriations  are  made 
without  the  least  reference  to  contemplated  income  and  with 
the  single  thought  that  ""  Uncle  Sam  will  pay  the  bill/'  Be- 
cause we  are  so  wealthy  and  so  prodigal.  Uncle  Sam  has  al- 
ways been  able  to  pay  the  bill.  But  if  Uncle  Sam  had  been 
an  individual,  he  would  not  now  be  in  business;  he  would  be 
a  leading  member  of  the  colony  that  Walter  Besant  described, 
in  which  the  luminaries  were  those  men  who  had  failed  in 
business  for  the  largest  sums. 

The  commission  appointed  by  President  Taft  did  much 
towards  turning  up  particular  wastes  and  abuses ;  but,  to  my 
mind,  it  did  not  touch  upon  the  real  difficulty  with  govern- 
mental business  methods.  It  showed  up  the  abuses  and 
pointed  the  way  to  some  reforms,  but  it  did  not  reach  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  It  did  not  suggest  a  workable  system 
of  government  finance  based  upon  the  experience  of  modern 
business  corporations.  It  was  really  more  interested  in  its 
own  perpetuation  than  in  true  economy. 

The  executive  side  of  the  Government  has  no  business 
metehods  deserving  the  name,  and  the  legislative  side  is 
equally  deficient.  If  the  executive  could  state  the  financial 
condition  of  the  nation  whenever  demanded,  I  think  the 
"  pork  barrel ''  would  soon  drop  out  of  Congress.  //  you  do 
not  knozv  what  you  can  afford,  you  will  nearly  always  spend 
more  than  you  can  afford;  and  this  is  the  situation  in  Con- 
gress— a  few  millions  more  or  less  makes  no  particular  dif- 
ference, but  these  few  millions,  here  and  there  tacked  on, 
amount  in  the  end  to  a  great  many  millions.  Hence  our  re- 
cent two  billion  dollar  Congress. 

It  is  the  business  methods  of  the  Government  which  are 
primarily  at  fault.  I  think  that  personal  graft  in  a  huge  way 
has  been  fairly  well  eliminated  from  national  finance,  and 
that  the  only  present  graft  is  that  of  communities  in  the  way 
of  silly  expenditures  for  waterways  that  do  not  carry  com- 
merce, and  for  public  buildings  that  are  far  beyond  the  pub- 
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lie  needs.  This  community  graft — otherwise  known  as  the 
"  Pork  Barrel,"  is  unthinkable  under  any  business  system, 
but  these  appropriations  can  be  controlled  only  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  public  spirit.  They  are  bound  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  time;  they  will  disappear  with  the  advent  of 
better  general  methods.  In  the  same  way  the  sums  uselessly 
spent  upon  Army  Posts  of  no  military  value,  and  upon  Navy 
Yards  that  have  no  naval  functions,  are  merely  evidences  of 
the  lack  of  a  national  spirit,  and  are  transient.  Altogether 
these  appropriations  total  a  tidy  sum,  but  they  drop  into  in- 
significance when  compared  with  the  other  preventable  Gov- 
ernment wastes. 

The  great  wastes  are  in  the  lack  of  co-ordination  of  ex- 
penditures in  a  proper  accounting  system  and  the  vast 
amount  of  red  tape  in  actual  expenditures.  Specifically,  the 
wastes  are  due  to  these  causes : 

( 1 )  A  lack  of  co-ordination  of  departments  and  a  conse- 
quent duplication  of  duties. 

(2)  A  lack  of  a  balance  sheet  with  a  statement  of  in- 
come and  outgo  which  would  permit  a  proper  estimate  of  re- 
sources, expenditure  and  income. 

(3)  Appropriations  for  purely  political  purposes. 

(4)  Appropriations  made  without  skillful  aid  and  in- 
vestigation. 

(5)  Useless  and  incompetent  employees  who  cannot  be 
disposed  of  because  of  Civil  Service  rules;  employees  who  are 
only  political,  and  who  have  paid  men  who  actually  do  the 
work. 

(6)  A  lack  of  central  control  with  a  proper  audit  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures. 

The  departments  at  Washington  were  organized  when 
the  country  was  in  its  formative  stage;  as  new  activities 
arose  which  were  not  important  enough  to  warrant  the  crea- 
tion of  entirely  new  departments,  they  were  shunted  into 
whatever  department  at  the  time  seemed  to  have  the  room, 
and  without  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  subject  matter  to 
the  other  work  of  that  department.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was,  for  a  long  time,  the  dump  heap  for  new  activities, 
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and  now  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  the  museum  for 
odds  and  ends  of  Government. 

Government  departments  are  as  separate  and  distinct 
as  if  located  in  different  countries.  It  would  be  far  more 
cumbersome  to  arrange  for  the  repair  of  an  Army  ship  or  a 
revenue  cutter  at  a  Navy  Yard  than  at  a  private  yard,  even 
though  the  Navy  Yard  might  be  slack  of  work  and  entirely 
capable  of  doing  the  needed  repairs.  Can  you  imagine  the 
several  departments  of  a  big  business,  each  making  its  own 
contracts  without  regard  to  the  ability  of  another  depart- 
ment to  attend  to  the  work? 

This  individualistic  organization  gives  some  curious  re- 
sults in  the  purchase  of  supplies ;  each  department  buys  when 
and  where  it  will,  and  has  its  own  staff  of  auditors,  inspect- 
ors, and  bookkeepers.  For  instance,  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
buy  much  the  same  sort  of  foodstuffs,  while  their  other  sup- 
plies are  not  necessarily  so  different,  except  munitions,  as  to 
prevent  a  standardization  which  might  enable  economy  in 
purchases.  Instead  of  a  single  bureau  having  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  great  purchasing  power,  a  single  system  of  bid- 
ding, of  bookkeeping,  of  inspection,  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
buy  without  regard  to  each  other  and  not  infrequently  in 
competition.  They  have  separate  purchasing  staffs,  adver- 
tise separately  for  bids,  inspect  according  to  department 
standards,  and  have  no  more  connection  than  if  they  were 
branches  of  distinct  foreign  governments.  Here  is  a  great 
waste  of  money  in  administration  as  well  as  in  price;  both 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  buy  fairly  closely  in  so  far  as  the 
dealer  is  concerned — they  often  ruin  dealers  through  sudden 
idiosyncrasies  of  inspection — but  the  goods  when  finally 
passed  are  very  costly  because  so  much  money  has  been  spent 
in  the  mere  mechanism  of  making  the  purchases. 

The  departments  at  Washington  all  buy  separately.  It 
zvas  recently  shown  that  they  were  buying  twenty-eight  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ink;  one  department  was  paying  $3.00  a  dozen 
quarts  for  ink,  while  another  was  paying  only  $1.70,  They 
were  using  278  different  kinds  of  pens  and  132  different 
grades  of  pencils. 
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Why  should  the  highly  important  place  of  Postmaster  at 
New  York  not  be  given  to  a  skilled  man  ?  Would  any  express 
company  appoint  a  general  manager  merely  because  he  was 
a  nice  fellow  and  needed  the  money  ? 

The  Civil  Service  has  helped  much  in  filling  places 
with  men  and  women  of  experience,  but  the  Civil  Service 
is  not  as  yet  sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  getting  the  best 
work  out  of  employees.  Once  an  appointment  has  been  made 
in  the  classified  service,  the  appointee  has  practically  a  life 
job  with  only  a  slight  chance  of  advancement  either  in  posi- 
tion or  salary.  The  discharge  of  such  an  employee  is  a  cum- 
hersome  matter  which  may  involve  a  trial  and  a  lot  of  dis- 
agreeable inconvenience ;  more  than  likely  the  afifair  will  get 
into  the  newspapers  and  perhaps  may  be  made  the  subject 
of  Congressional  investigation.  Therefore  a  department 
head  hesitates  to  discharge  an  employee  without  a  flagrant 
ofifense.  The  protected  employee  often  travels  along  the 
ragged  edge  of  his  work — he  will  not  do  any  definite  act 
which  will  warrant  a  discharge,  but  at  the  same  time  he  will 
measure  the  lowest  known  standard  of  human  efficiencv.  The 
quiet  ease  with  which  the  average  Government  employee 
goes  about  his  tasks  is  restful  to  the  eye.  You  can  go  into 
any  department  at  Washington  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and 
find  at  least  a  part  of  the  employees  pleasantly  engaged  in 
reading  or  conversation.  I  would  estimate  that  all  the  work 
of  the  departments  of  the  Government,  done  under  the  effi- 
cient methods  of  big  business,  might  be  managed  by  one- 
half  the  present  quota.  Some  business-like  executives  with 
incomes  in  addition  to  their  salaries  actually  pay  clerks  out 
of  their  own  pockets  in  order  to  have  their  personal  work 
promptly  dispatched.  Contrast  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  or  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
with  any  department  at  Washington  and  you  will  see  what 
business  handling  of  employees  would  mean. 

In  addition  to  the  time-serving  employees,  the  depart- 
ments are  filled  with  great  numbers  of  war  veterans  who  are 
far  too  old  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  tasks  which 
they  have  in  hand.    These  people  should  not  be  cast  adrift, 
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but  the  Government  should  never  confuse  its  eleemosynary' 
with  its  business  functions;  pensions  rather  than  jobs  are 
needed. 

The  departmental  business  varies  in  volume  with  the 
seasons,  but  the  number  of  Government  employees  does  not 
vary.  A  department  head  cannot  increase  his  force  to  meet 
a  sudden  need  and  he  is  driven  to  keeping  a  normal  force 
which  is  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  peak  load.  Some 
changes  in  law  should  be  made  by  which  extra  clerks  may  be 
employed  without  red  tape  when  the  business  demands  the 
additions.  What  would  happen  to  a  department  store  that 
carried  its  Christmas  force  throughout  the  entire  year? 

The  whole  Government  machinery  is  inflexible  and  no- 
where does  this  make  itself  more  apparent  than  in  appropria- 
tions. When  Congress  makes  an  appropriation,  the  money 
can  be  used  only  for  the  specific  purposes  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
Many  large  operations  are  held  up  because  some  appropria- 
tion detail  has  been  neglected  and  great  works  go  to  waste 
because  the  matter  of  their  upkeep  was  overlooked;  the  de- 
partments have  often  had  vessels  idle  a  half  year  on  account 
of  coal  shortage — there  was  plenty  of  coal  and  ample  funds, 
but  neither  the  coal  nor  the  funds  could  be  diverted  to  the 
specific  purpose.  Not  long  ago  the  Army  was  in  serious 
straits  because  there  was  no  money  for  horse  feed ;  they  had 
a  large  sum  with  which  to  buy  horses,  but  they  could  not  buy 
these  with  no  feed  in  sight. 

This  rigid  system  causes  an  enormous  waste  and 
coupled  with  it  is  an  expert  system  of  false  economy.  The 
estimates  of  departments  are  so  often  cut  in  Congress  that 
it  has  become  the  custom  always  to  ask  for  more  money  than 
is  needed  or  expected.  Congress,  knowing  this  manner  of 
estimating,  slashes  at  will  and  without  reason.  A  great 
work  may  be  started  this  year  and  then  suspended  for  a  year 
or  two  while  Congress  has  a  fit  of  economy.  We  have  spent 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  upon  waterways ;  a  good  part  of  this 
has  been  lost  because  the  objects  were  impossible — an  Army 
engineer  not  long  ago  seriously  suggested  the  boring  of  arte- 
sian wells  in  order  to  supply  water  to  a  ''  navigable  stream '' 
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that  had  absorbed  some  miUions  of  dollars.  But  the  waste 
by  doing  the  work  in  fits  and  starts  is  quite  as  great  as  that 
lost  in  ridiculous  expenditures. 

Government  buildings  and  other  property  are  allowed  to 
deteriorate  because  appropriations  for  upkeep  fail.  The 
farmer  who  buys  an  expensive  machine  and  then  leaves  it  out 
in  the  rain  and  storm  through  the  year  is  only  following  the 
usual  Government  custom  in  the  care  of  property.  When 
the  property  is  allowed  to  run  down  through  several  years, 
the  expenditure  which  must  be  made  at  the  end  of  that  period 
is  far  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  annual  repairs,  had  they 
been  done  when  needed. 

No  human  being  knows  what  the  Government  owns  or 
how  much  it  is  worth;  no  department  keeps  a  satisfactory 
record  of  depreciation — a  thing  is  worth  whatever  it  cost 
until  it  is  thrown  away  and  precious  little  is  thrown  away 
on  the  Government  books.  And  because  the  Government 
does  not  know  what  it  costs  to  do  business,  it  never  knows 
the  exact  expense  of  any  purchase  or  product.  The  favorite 
Government  method  is  to  take  the  exact  purchase  price  of 
the  article  as  the  cost  price;  they  neglect  all  overhead  and 
other  expenses,  although  these  are  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  cost  as  the  money  directly  expended.  A  Government 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  any  construction  is  always  lower 
than  the  actual  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  remedy  for  all  these  evils  is  not  difficult ;  a  first  class 
certified  public  accountant  could  devise  a  system  which 
would  meet  all  the  needs,  complex  though  they  may  be.  I 
have  given  the  subject  much  time  and  thought,  and  reached 
certain  conclusions. 

First,  the  matter  of  purchasing  should  be  centralized  in 
one  department,  and  all  purchases  should,  in  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  made  standard.    That  is  sound  corporation  policy. 

The  Controller  of  the  Currency  or  some  other  official 
should  have  his  duties  extended  to  include  the  keeping  of 
general  books  of  account,  showing  the  entire  assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  Government  and  the  receipts  and  the  expendi- 
tures.   In  these  books  should  be  a  Controlling  x\ccount  with 
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each  department  which  should  be  kept  in  balance  with  the 
books  of  the  department.  That  would  do  away  with  hap- 
hazard accounting  and  permit  the  Government  always  to 
know  its  exact  financial  condition. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  is  June  30th,  a  bal- 
ance sheet  and  a  statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure  could 
be  taken  off  after  the  manner  of  big  business,  and  this  should 
be  made  public  not  later  than  September  30th  in  order  that 
the  people  might  know  the  exact  condition  of  their  Govern- 
ment, and  Congress  be  guided  in  the  make-up  of  a  budget  for 
the  coming  year.  Of  course  a  Congressional  budget  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  but  the  arguments  for  the  budget  have 
been  so  often  given  that  they  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  Government's  adventures  in  business  enterprises 
are  dangerous.  They  are  the  first  step  toward  paternalism 
and  socialism  and  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  experiments.  The  Government  may  figure  that  it  is 
able  to  make  armor  plate  cheaper  than  a  privately  owned 
concern  but  it  will  not  take  into  account  the  rapid  plant  de- 
preciation or  other  vital  elements  of  cost  which  the  individual 
must  reckon.  Likewise  Government  owned  ships,  the  pro- 
posed nitrate  plant,  and  all  the  other  recent  essays  are  bound 
to  show  a  profit — by  omitting  the  overhead  charges. 

My  experience  as  a  public  accountant  has  taught  me 
that  Government  enterprises  always  cost  more  than  private 
enterprises  but  hozv  much  more  can  only  be  estimated,  for 
the  books  will  never  tell.  The  administration  is  always  time- 
serving, inefficient,  cluttered  with  politicians.  It  is  much 
better  for  the  Government  to  know  definitely  where  it  stands, 
to  make  contracts  with  privately  owned  concerns,  than  to  em- 
bark on  doubtful  and  costly  experiments. 

With  the  Government  making  sundry  little  trips  into 
public  ownership,  and  the  numerous  assertions  that  the 
Nation  can  and  does  build  and  operate  more  economically 
than  private  converns,  the  business  methods  of  Washington 
are  of  concern  to  every  citizen.  Perhaps  figures  do  not  lie, 
but  certainly  they  are  uncommonly  well  adapted  for  bolster- 
ing half-truths. 
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,     ^    .  (Continued) 

Letter  XIII 

THE  day  before  we  came  back  into  trenches  I  meant  to 
have  written  you,  but  the  chance  didn't  come.  Now 
we  have  been  in  just  twenty- four  hours,  and  though 
the  time  has  gone  Hke  Hghtning,  because  one  has  been  on  the 
jump  all  the  while,  yet,  looking  back,  it  seems  ever  so  long 
since  we  were  back  in  billets.    A  good  deal  has  happened. 

For  the  first  time  since  weVe  been  out  here  we  took  over 
in  broad  daylight,  yesterday  afternoon,  and  IVe  never  known 
Fritz  so  quiet  as  he  was.    There  were  not  only  no  shells,  but 

very  few  bullets  flying,  and  the were  clearing  out  for 

their  week  in  billets.  We  had  everything  in  apple-pie  order, 
the  night's  duties  mapped  out,  stores  checked,  ammunition 
dished  out — the  extra  night  supply,  I  mean — well  before  tea, 
and  were  just  thinking  how  remarkably  well-behaved  the 
Boche  was,  and  what  a  great  improvement  it  was  to  take 
over  by  daylight.     And  then  the  band  played. 

I  had  been  counting  the  supply  of  bombs  in  the  com- 
pany grenade  store,  and  was  in  the  act  of  setting  my  watch 
by  Taffy's,  standing  there  in  the  trench  at  a  quarter  to  five, 
when,  with  a  roar,  shells  landed  in  six  different  parts  of  our- 
line;  not  in  the  trench,  understand,  but  somewhere  mighty 
close  handy.  Well,  of  course,  you  might  say  there  was  noth- 
ing very  startling  about  half  a  dozen  shells  landing  near  us, 
especially  as  nobody  was  hit.  And  that  is  true.  But  there 
was  something  queer  about  it,  all  the  same.  We  both  felt  it. 
Taffy  looked  at  me  and  I  looked  at  him,  and  ''  Oho !  "  said 
Taffy.    And  I  entirely  agreed. 

Perhaps  it  was  partly  the  unusual  quietness  that  had 
come  before.     Anyhow,  we  both  started  on  the  double  for 
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company  headquarters,  and  1  know  we  both  had  the  same 
idea:  to  see  if  the  Peacemaker  wanted  the  word  passed  for 
everyone  to  take  cover  in  such  artillery  shelters  as  we  have 
now  in  this  sector;  and,  mind  you,  they're  miles  better  than 
they  were  when  we  first  took  over. 

But,  bless  your  heart,  we  needn't  have  bothered  getting 
word  about  it  from  the  O.  C.  Before  we  got  near  the  com- 
pany dug-out  the  men  were  seeing  to  that  for  themselves, 
as  they  have  been  taught  to  do,  and  the  trenches  were  empty, 
except,  of  course,  for  the  sentries  and  their  reliefs,  who,  with 
the  observation  officer,  remain  at  their  posts  if  the  bottom 
falls  out  of  the  world. 

Such  a  raging  frenzy  of  fire  as  there  was  when  we  met 
the  Peacemaker,  outside  the  signaller's  cabin,  you  never  could 
imagine  in  your  life,  not  if  I  wrote  about  it  all  night.  One 
knows  now  that,  on  the  average,  there  were  not  more  than 
one  and  a  half  projectiles  per  second  coming  over  us.  But 
at  the  time,  I  assure  you,  it  seemed  there  must  be  about  ten 
a  second,  and  that  shells  must  be  literally  jostling  each  other 
in  the  air.  Apart  from  anything  else,  the  air  was  full  of 
falling  earth,  wood,  and  barbed  wire.  It  was  clear  they 
had  begun  by  ranging  on  our  parapet  and  entanglements. 
The  oddest  things  were  falling  apparently  from  the  sky,  in- 
cluding bits  of  trench  boots,  bully  beef  tins,  shovel  handles, 
stakes  six  feet  long,  lengths  of  wire,  crumpled  sheets  of  iron, 
and  all  kinds  of  stuff. 

I  yelled  to  the  O.  C.  that  I  would  take  observation  duty, 
and  Taffy  wanted  to  take  it  with  me.  But  the  Peacemaker 
very  properly  insisted  on  his  going  to  ground.  We  had  to 
yell  right  in  each  other's  ears.  The  O.  C.  told  me  our  tele- 
phone wires  were  cut  to  ribbons  already.  "  But  headquarters 
will  know  as  much  about  this  as  we  could  tell  'em  by  now !  " 
he  yelled.  But  he  had  sent  oft*  a  chit  by  a  runner  just  to  let 
the  C.  O.  know  that  our  fellows  had  all  taken  cover,  and  that 
the  heavy  stuff  seemed  to  be  mostly  landing  on  our  front  and 
the  communication  trenches  immediately  in  rear.  The  O.  C. 
made  a  cup  of  his  hands  and  shouted  in  my  ear  as  we  crouched 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches : 
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''  What  you've  got  to  do  is  to  watch  for  the  lifting  of 
the  curtain  to  our  rear.  Must  have  every  man  on  the  fire- 
step  then.    They  surely  mean  to  come  across  after  this.'' 

''  I  hope  so.    D  Company  '11  eat  'em  if  they  do." 

"  That's  if  we  can  keep  cover  now  without  too  many 
casualties.  Keep  as  good  a  lookout  as  you  can.  You'll  find 
me  here,  by  the  signallers." 

So  I  left  him  and  made  my  way  along  to  a  little  observ- 
ing shelter  we  had  made  near  the  center  of  our  bit  of  firing 
line.  But  when  I  got  there  I  found  that  shelter  was  just  a 
heap  of  yeasty  mud  and  rubbish.  Fritz  was  pounding  that 
bit  of  line  out  of  all  recognition.  By  this  time,  you  know, 
one  could  hardly  see  six  paces  ahead  anywhere.  The  smoke 
hung  low,  so  that  every  shell  in  bursting  made  long  sheets  of 
red  flame  along  the  smoke.  And  just  then  I  got  my  first  whifif 
of  gas  in  the  smoke:  not  a  gas  cloud,  but  the  burst  of  gas 
shells:  lachrymatory  shells  some  of  'em  were.  So  I  went 
hurrying  along  the  line  then,  ordering  all  gas  helmets  on.  I 
found  most  of  the  men  had  seen  to  this  without  being  told. 

By  the  way,  I  ought  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  bom- 
bardment doesn't  affect  one's  mind  much.  You  don't  feel  the 
slightest  bit  afraid.  Only  a  lot  more  alert  than  usual  and 
rather  keyed  up,  as  you  might  be  if  you  were  listening  to  a 
fine  orchestra  playing  something  very  stirring.  It  is  rather 
a  pleasant  feeling,  like  the  exhiliration  you  get  from  drink- 
ing champagne,  or  hearing  a  great  speech  on  some  big  oc- 
casion when  there  are  thousands  of  people  listening,  and  all 
pretty  much  worked  up.  As  I  scrambled  along  the  fire-trench 
I  laughed  once,  because  I  found  I  was  talking  away  niiieteen 
to  the  dozen.  I  listened,  as  though  it  were  someone  else,  and 
I  heard  myself  saying :  "  Let  her  rip !  Let  her  rip,  you  blight- 
ers! You  can't  smash  us,  you  sauerkrauters !  You're  only 
wasting  the  ammunition  you'll  be  praying  for  presently! 
Wait  till  our  heavies  get  to  work  on  you,  you  beauties !  You'll 
wish  you  hadn't  spoken !  Let  her  rip !  Another  dud !  That 
was  a  rotten  one!  Why,  you  haven't  got  the  range  right 
even  now,  you  rotters !  " 

Wasn't  it  queer,  gassing  like  that,  while  they  were  ham- 
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mering  the  stuffing  out  of  our  line?  By  the  way,  though  I 
couldn't  tell  it  at  the  time,  our  artillery  was  blazing  away  at 
them  all  this  time.  The  fire  round  us  was  so  tremendous 
that  we  positively  had  no  idea  our  guns  were  in  it  at  all. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  lambasting  old  Harry 
out  of  the  Boche  support  lines  and  communications,  and  the 
countless  shells  roaring  over  our  heads  were  half  of  them 
our  own. 

It  seemed  pretty  clear  to  me  that  this  bombardment  was 
on  a  very  narrow  front,  much  less  than  our  company  front 
even.  It  didn't  seem  to  be  much  more  than  a  platoon  front. 
So  I  hurried  along  to  the  signals  and  let  the  O.  C.  know  this. 
As  I  had  expected,  he  told  me  to  concentrate  all  the  men,  ex- 
cept sentries,  on  the  flanks  of  the  bombarded  sector,  with 
smoke  helmets  on,  rifles  fully  charged,  bayonets  fixed,  and 
everything  ready  for  instant  action.  He  had  already  got  our 
Lewis  guns  ready  in  the  trench  on  both  flanks.  As  a  fact, 
the  Peacemaker  was  doing  just  as  much  observing  as  I  was, 
and  I  made  bold  to  tell  him  I  thought  it  wasn't  quite  right 
for  him  to  expose  himself  as  much  as  he  did. 

"  That's  all  right,  old  man,"  he  shouted  to  me.  ''  I'm 
looking  out,  all  right !  I'll  be  careful,  and  you  do  the  same ! 
Here,  stick  your  pipe  in  your  mouth !    It  helps  with  the  men." 

I'd  had  to  tell  him  that  in  the  centre  and  on  the  extreme 
left  we  had  had  a  few  casualties.  The  stretcher  bearers  were 
doing  their  best  for  them.  It  was  not  many  minutes  after, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  the  curtain  of  fire  was  shifting  back. 
The  row  was  just  as  great,  or  greater.  The  smoke  was  just 
as  dense,  and  there  was  a  deal  more  gas  in  it.  But  it  seemed 
to  me  there  were  very  few  shells  actually  landing  along  our 
front,  and  I  could  see  the  flashes  of  them  bursting  continu- 
ously a  little  in  our  rear. 

As  I  got  to  the  left  flank  of  the  bombarded  sector,  I 
found  Taffy  directing  the  fire  of  a  machine  gun  there,  diag- 
onally across  the  front.  The  men  were  all  out,  and  you 
could  see  them  just  itching  for  the  word  to  get  over  the 
parapet.  Their  faces  were  quite  changed.  Upon  my  word, 
I'd  hardly  have  known  some  of  'em.    They  had  the  killing 
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look,  and  nearly  every  man  was  fiddling  with  his  bayonet, 
making  sure  he  had  the  good  steel  ready  for  Fritz.  Seeing 
they  were  all  serene,  I  made  my  way  along  to  the  other  flank. 
I  hardly  thought  about  it,  but  just  went,  and  that  shows 
there's  something  shapes  our  ends,  doesn't  it  ?  I  should  have 
been  pretty  sick  afterwards,  if  I  hadn't  made  that  way  when 
I  did. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  on  that  flank  was  a  couple  of  men 

lifting  poor  R 's  body  from  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 

The  Infant  had  been  killed  instantaneously.  His  head  was 
absolutely  smashed.  I  think  he  has  been  the  most  popular 
officer  in  our  mess  since  we  came  out. 

There  was  no  time  to  think,  but  the  sight  of  the  Infant, 
lying  there  dead,  sent  a  kind  of  sudden  heat  through  me  from 
inside;  just  as  I  felt  it  on  patrol  that  night.  I  hurried  on, 
with  Corporal  Slade  close  on  my  heels.  The  gassy  smoke 
was  very  dense.  Just  round  the  next  traverse  was  the  little 
bay  from  which  the  other  machine  gun  had  been  firing.  It 
wasn't  firing  now.  Two  men  were  lying  dead  close  beside  it, 
and  another  badly  wounded ;  and  half  across  the  parapet  was 

Sergeant  T ,  who'd  been  in  charge  of  the  gun,  being 

hauled  out  by  his  arms  by  two  Boches,  while  two  other  Boches 
stood  by,  one  holding  his  rifle  with  bayonet  fixed,  in  the  thrust 

position,  as  if  inclined  to  run  T through.     The  other 

Boches  were  shouting  something  in  German.     They  wanted 

to  make  T prisoner.    There  was  blood  on  one  side  of  his 

neck.  The  insolence  of  the  thing  made  me  quite  mad  for  the 
minute,  and  I  screamed  at  those  Boches,  like  a  maniac. 

It  seems  rum,  but  they  turned  and  bolted  into  the  smoke, 
I  after  them  as  hard  as  I  could  pelt.  I  shot  one  in  the  back 
with  my  revolver.  He  fell,  and  as  I  came  up  with  him,  I 
stamped  on  his  head  and  snatched  his  rifle  from  the  ground 
beside  him.  I  was  like  a  lunatic.  Then,  just  as  suddenly,  I 
came  to  my  senses.  The  other  Boches  were  out  of  sight  in 
the  smoke.  I  jumped  back  into  the  trench,  and  put  Corporal 
Slade  on  to  the  machine  gun,  telling  him  to  keep  traversing 
that  front.  I  ran  farther  down  the  trench  to  find  out  what 
had  happened.    The  first  trench  dips  just  there  into  a  wooded 
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hollow.  The  pounding  had  levelled  the  whole  place  till  you 
could  hardly  make  out  the  trench  line. 

Here  I  found  the  bulk  of  my  own  platoon  furiously  scrap- 
ping with  thirty  or  forty  Boches  over  the  parapet.  It  was 
splendid.  I  can't  describe  the  feeling,  as  one  rushed  into  it. 
But  it  was  absolutely  glorious.  And  it  gave  me  my  first  taste 
of  bayonet  work  in  earnest — with  a  Boche  bayonet  in  my 
hand,  mark  you.    Made  me  quite  glad  of  the  bayonet  practice 

we  had  at  home  with  Sergeant  W ,  after  he'd  had  the 

course  at  Aldershot.  No.  i  platoon  had  never  let  the  beg- 
gars get  as  far  as  our  trench,  but  met  'em  outside.  There 
was  no  question  of  taking  prisoners.  They  just  fought — until 
they  saw  half  their  number  struck  and  down ;  and  then  they 
turned  and  bolted  for  it  into  the  dense  smoke  over  No  Man's 
Land. 

They  were  most  of  'em  bayoneted  in  the  back  before  I 
could  get  my  fellows  to  turn.  It  wouldn't  have  done  to  go 
far  in  that  dense  fog  of  gassy  smoke.  And  there  was  hardly 
any  daylight  left,  I  didn't  want  them  tumbling  into  any  am- 
bush. On  the  way  back  we  gathered  up  a  score  of  Boche 
knives,  a  lot  of  their  caps,  two  or  three  rifles,  and  a  whole  box 
of  their  hand  grenades,  with  not  one  missing  from  it. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  first  bombardment  we've  seen, 
and  you  can  believe  me  it  was  most  exciting.  It  lasted 
exactly  an  hour,  and  our  gunners  tell  us  the  Boche  sent 
more  than  4,000  shells  over  in  that  time.  He  has  cer- 
tainly knocked  our  line  about  rather  badly.  All  hands  are  at 
work  now  repairing  the  trench  and  the  wire,  with  a  whole 
company  of  R.  E.  to  help.  Our  casualties  were  eighteen 
wounded  and  seven  killed.  We  buried  thirty-one  dead 
Boches,  and  they  took  away  a  good  many  dead.  We  got 
eleven  wounded  and  nine  unwounded  Boche  prisoners.  Of 
course  they  took  a  lot  of  their  wounded  away.  They  took  no 
prisoners  from  us. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  another  of  our  officers,  Tony,  is 
among  the  wounded,  but  the  M.  O.  says  he'll  be  back  with  us 
in  a  week.  If  only  we  could  say  that  of  the  Infant.  We  are 
all  sad  about  him — such  a  brave  lad — but  we  are  mighty 
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pleased  with  the  company.  The  brigadier  says  it  has 
done  splendidly.  He  was  specially  glad  to  know  that  the 
Boche  could  get  no  prisoners  from  us.  It  was  our  first  taste, 
really,  of  bombardment,  and  of  hand-to-hand  fighting;  and 
the  men  are  now  much  keener  even  than  they  were  before  to 
get  at  the  Boche.  They  swear  he  shall  pay  dearly  for  the  In- 
fant's loss,  and  the  death  of  six  of  their  mates.  They  mean 
it,  too.  And  we  mean  to  help  them  get  their  payment.  There 
isn't  so  much  as  a  scratch  on  your  ''  Temporary  Gentleman." 

Letter  XIV 

Your  letters  are  a  great  joy,  and  I  feel  that  I  give  mighty 
little  in  return  for  their  unfailing  regularity.  But  I  am  sure 
you  will  understand  that  out  here,  where  there's  no  writing- 
table  to  turn  to,  one  simply  cannot  write  half  as  much  as  one 
would  like.  It  is  astonishing  how  few  moments  there  are 
in  which,  without  neglect,  one  c^n  honestly  say  there  is  noth- 
ing waiting  to  be  done. 

In  your  letter  of  the  fifteenth,  at  this  moment  propped 
up  in  front  of  me  against  a  condensed  milk  tin,  you  say: 
"  When  you  can,  just  jot  down  for  me  a  sort  of  schedule  of 
the  ordinary,  average  day's  work  in  the  trenches  when  there 
is  nothing  special  on,  so  that  I  can  picture  the  routine  of  your 
days."  I  wish  I  had  more  ability  as  a  jotter  down.  I  know 
by  what  I  used  to  see  in  the  papers  before  leaving  England 
that  there's  a  general  idea  at  home  that  the  chief  character- 
istic of  trench  life  is  its  dreary  monotony;  and  that  one  of 
our  problems  is  to  know  how  to  pass  the  time.  How  the 
dickens  the  idea  ever  got  abroad,  I  can't  imagine.  I  don't 
see  how  there  ever  could  have  been  a  time  like  that  in 
trenches.  Certainly  we  have  never  had  a  hint  of  it,  not  the 
shadow  of  a  hint.  If  anyone  has  ever  tasted  the  boredom  of 
idleness  in  the  trenches — which  I  don't  believe,  mind  you — 
there  must  have  been  something  wrong  with  his  battalion. 

You  will  easily  understand  that  of  all  things  in  trench 
warfare,  nothing  is  more  important  than  the  ability  of  your 
company  to  man  the  fire-step,  ready  to  repel  an  attack,  or  to 
make  one,  on  the  shortest  possible  notice.    When  the  order 
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comes  there  must  be  no  fiddling  about  looking  for  rifles,  or 
appearing  on  the  fire-step  with  incomplete  equipment.  See 
how  useless  that  would  be  in  the  event  of  a  surprise  attack  in 
the  dark,  when  the  enemy  could  creep  very  close  indeed  to 
your  parapet  before  the  best  of  sentries  could  give  any  alarm. 
Troops  on  the  firing  line  must  be  able  to  turn  out,  equipped  in 
every  detail  for  fighting — for  days  on  end  of  fighting — not 
only  quickly,  but  instantly ;  without  any  delay  at  all.  That  is 
why,  in  the  British  Army,  at  all  events — and  I've  no  doubt 
the  French  are  the  same — nobody  on  the  firing  line  is  allowed 
to  remove  his  equipment.  Officer  and  man  alike,  when  we 
lie  down  to  sleep,  we  lie  down  in  precisely  the  same  order  as 
we  go  into  action;  haversack  and  water-bottle,  ammunition 
and  everything  complete.  That  detail  of  the  filled  water- 
bottle,  for  instance,  may  make  all  the  difference  between  a 
man  who  is  an  asset  to  his  country  in  a  critical  action,  and  a 
man  who  is  useless  and  a  bad  example.  You  never  know  the 
moment  at  which  an  action  that  will  last  forty-eight  hours  or 
more  is  going  to  begiti;  and,  though  a  man  may  keep  on  a 
long  while  without  food,  he's  not  much  use  if  he  cannot  rinse 
his  mouth  out  after  a  bit. 

Well,  we  stand-to  an  hour  before  dawn.  It  happens  this 
way:  the  Peacemaker  is  in  the  trench  doing  something,  or  he 
comes  from  the  dug-out.  He  looks  at  his  watch,  and  at  the 
sky,  and  tells  his  orderly  to  bring  another  orderly.  Then  he 
says  to  the  pair  of  them:  "Pass  the  word  to  'stand-to.'" 
One  bolts  along  the  trench  to  the  left,  and  one  to  the  right; 
and  as  they  hurry  along,  they  give  the  word  to  every  sentry 
and  to  everyone  they  see:  ''Stand-to!"  Meanwhile,  the 
Peacemaker  pokes  about  and  observes,  and  jumps  like  a  hun- 
dred of  bricks  on  any  man  whose  bayonet  is  not  fixed,  whose 
belt  is  unbuckled,  or  who  is  slow  in  getting  to  the  fire-step. 
All  this  time  he  has  his  watch  in  his  hand. 

Pretty  soon,  the  first  of  those  two  orderlies  comes  racing 
back.  Very  often  they  see  each  other  approaching  the  officer 
commanding  from  opposite  directions,  and  make  a  real  race 
of  it,  and  report  breathlessly:  "  All  correct,  sir."  To  be  able 
to  do  this,  they  must  have  got  the  word  from  each  platoon 
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sergeant.  Probably  about  this  time  the  officer  on  duty  comes 
along  from  whatever  part  of  the  line  he  happens  to  have  been 
patrolling  at  the  time.  And  he  also  reports  that  all  was  cor- 
rect in  the  part  of  the  line  he  has  come  from,  or  that  such  and 
such  a  section  was  a  bit  behind  this  morning,  and  that  Cor- 
poral So-and-So  wants  a  little  stirring  up. 

Also,  by  this  time  the  company  sergeant-major  wull 
have  arrived,  with  a  couple  of  runners,  each  carrying  under 
his  arm  a  jar  of  mixed  rum-and-water,  half  and  half.  Rum 
is  never  served  out  in  any  circumstances,  save  in  the  presence 
of  an  officer.  So  the  officer  on  duty  goes  to  one  end  of  the 
line,  and  the  Peacemaker  to  the  other,  and  both  work  slowly 
back  toward  the  centre,  watching  the  serving  out  of  the  rum, 
and  looking  carefully  over  each  man  and  his  equipment.  In 
the  centre,  the  officer  on  duty  probably  waits,  while  the  com- 
pany goes  right  on,  so  that  he  may  observe  the  whole  of  his 
line,  and  every  single  man  in  it.  So  you  see,  in  a  way, 
stand-to  is  a  parade,  as  well  as  an  important  tactical  opera- 
tion. Because,  remember,  the  sentries  are  keenly  watching 
out  all  this  while,  and  so  are  a  good  many  more  pairs  of  eyes 
than  look  out  at  any  other  time.  But,  whereas,  the  sentries 
are  steadily  gazing  into  the  rapidly  greying  mystery  of  No- 
man's-land,  the  other  pairs  of  eyes  are  only  taking  occasional 
good  looks  up,  and  then  down  again,  below  the  parapet. 

There  has  probably  been  very  little  firing  from  either 
side  during  this  time.  Now,  very  suddenly,  a  violent  crack- 
ling starts  along  to  the  left  of  the  line.  Instantly,  every  ex- 
posed head  ducks.  Fritz  has  started  the  first  verse  of  his 
morning  Hymn  of  Hate.  He  always  thinks  to  catch  us,  and 
never  does.  We  enjoy  his  hymn,  because  wx  love  to  see  him 
waste  his  ammunition,  as  he  now  proceeds  to  do  in  handsome 
style.  Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r !  The  spray  of  his  machine-guns 
traverses  very  neatly  up  and  down  the  length  of  our  parapet. 
His  gunners  are  clearly  convinced  that  at  stand-to  time 
they  are  certain  to  get  a  few  English  heads.  Then,  as  sud- 
denly as  he  began,  he  stops ;  and — every  head  remains  ducked. 
WeVe  been  at  some  pains  to  teach  'em  that.  Twenty  seconds 
later — or  it  may  be  two  minutes — the  spray  begins  again,  just 
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where  it  stopped,  or  a  hundred  yards  to  right  or  left  of  that. 
The  Boche  is  quite  smart  about  this ;  only  he  seems  to  act  on 
the  assumption  that  we  never  learn  anything.  That's  where 
he's  rather  sold. 

And,  while  Fritz  sends  forth  his  morning  Hymn,  our 
snipers  in  their  carefully  hidden  posts  have  their  eyes  glued 
on  the  neighborhood  of  his  machine-gun  emplacements ;  and 
every  now  and  again  they  gtt  their  reward,  and  the  head  of  a 
Boche  machine-gun  observer,  or  some  other  Teuton  whose 
curiosity  overcomes  his  discretion. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  Hymn,  you  understand,  the 
greying  mystery  has  become  considerably  less  mysterious, 
and  one  has  been  able  to  see  almost  as  much  in  the  pearly 
dawn  light  as  one  will  see  at  high  noon,  especially  in  these 
misty  localities. 

When  Fritz  has  got  through  the  last  verse,  he  is  almost 
invariably  quiet  and  harmless  as  a  dove  for  an  hour  or  two. 
I  take  it  he  makes  a  serious  business  of  his  breakfast.  And 
there  again  he  often  pays.  Our  snipers  have  their  brekker 
later,  and  devote  half  an  hour  now  to  observation  of  the 
neighborhood  of  all  the  little  spirals  of  smoke  in  the  Boche 
lines  which  indicate  breakfast  fires.  They  generally  get  some 
luck  there ;  and  sometimes  it  becomes  worth  while  to  turn  on  a 
machine  gun  or  two,  where  Fritz's  appetite  has  made  him 
careless. 

It  is  now  broad  daylight,  and  our  ration  parties  appear, 
four  to  each  platoon,  trailing  up  the  trenches  from  the  rear 
with  the  breakfast  tea  and  bacon.  Each  party  dumps  its 
dixey  of  tea  down  in  the  centre  of  the  platoon  sector,  and  the 
platoon  sergeant  dishes  out  to  the  section  commanders  the 
whack  of  bacon  for  their  sections,  while  all  hands  draw  their 
mugs  of  tea.  The  bread  and  jam  and  "  dry  rations  "  were 
drawn  overnight.  And  so  to  breakfast,  in  the  dug-outs  or 
along  the  fire-step,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  It 
is  breakfast  for  all  hands,  except  the  sentries,  and  they  are 
relieved  to  get  theirs  directly  men  to  relieve  them  have  eaten. 
With  the  exception  of  the  one  of  us  who  is  on  duty,  the  of- 
ficers go  to  the  company  dug-out  for  their  breakfast,  which 
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the  batmen  have  been  getting  ready.  They  cook  it,  you  know, 
over  a  brazier — that  is,  some  kind  of  an  old  pail  or  tin  with 
holes  punched  in  it,  burning  coke  and  charcoal  mixed,  or 
whatever  fuel  one  has.  Fried  bacon,  tea,  and  bread-and- 
jam;  that's  our  usual  menu.  Sometimes  there  may  be  a  tin 
of  fruit  as  well,  or  a  luxury  of  that  sort  from  home.  Always 
there  are  good  appetites,  and  no  need  of  sauce. 

But,  look  here,  Fve  got  to  stop  now.  And  yet  IVe  only 
reached  breakfast  in  my  jotting  of  the  day's  routine  in 
trenches.  Isn't  it  maddening?  Well,  I'll  get  another  chance 
to-night  or  to-morrow,  and  give  you  more  of  it.  I  really  will 
finish  it,  and  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  have  done  it  in  one  letter, 
as  it  would  have  been  done  by  any  more  competent  jotter- 
down  of  things  than  your  ''  Temporary  Gentleman." 

LETTER   XV 

You'll  be  grieved  to  learn  that  cheery,  indomitable  little 
Tommy  Dodd  was  rather  badly  laid  out  this  morning;  four 
or  five  nasty  wounds  from  shrapnel.  But  I  think  he'll  pull 
through  all  right.  He  has  so  much  of  the  will  to  live,  and 
I  am  sure  a  soul  so  uniformly  cheerful  as  his  must  make  its 
body  easier  to  heal. 

I  wasn't  six  paces  from  him  at  the  time.  We  were  fast- 
ening some  barbed  wire  stays  on  screw  standards  we  meant 
to  put  out  tonight.  I  had  just  lent  him  my  thick  leather 
gloves  after  showing  him  exactly  how^  I  wanted  these  stays, 
with  little  stakes  bound  on  at  the  end  of  them,  to  save  time 
tonight  when  we  are  over  the  parapet.  He  was  busy  as  a 
beaver,  as  he  generally  is ;  a  bit  nearer  to  Whizz-bang  Corner 
than  was  quite  wise — I  shall  always  reproach  myself  for  not 
keeping  him  farther  from  that  ill-omened  spot — when  the 
shell  burst  low  overhead.  I  got  a  dozen  tiny  flicks  myself  on 
hands  and  head,  which  the  M.  O.  has  touched  up  with  iodine, 
when  he  bandaged  Tommy  Dodd.  But  Tommy  was  badly 
hit  in  the  thigh,  one  arm  and  the  left  shoulder. 

He  was  parchment-color  by  the  time  I  got  the  stretcher 
bearers  along;  and  that  was  only  a  matter  of  seconds.  We 
were  close  to  their  little  dug-out,  as  it  happened.    He'd  lost  a 
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lot  of  blood.    But  he  grinned  at  me,  with  a  kind  of  twist,  as 
I  helped  lift  him  into  the  trench  stretcher. 

''Looks  almost  like  a  Blighty  for  me.  Sir,  don't  it? 
Well,  even  the  Bodies  must  hit  something  sometimes.  It's 
only  an  outer,  this  time,  an'  look  at  the  thousands  o'  rounds 
when  he  don't  get  on  the  target  at  all !  Sorry  I  couldn't  've 
finished  them  stays.  Sir !  If  you  send  for  Davis,  o'  Number 
5  Section,  you'll  find  him  pretty  good  at  it.  Sir !  "  And  then 
he  turned  to  the  stretcher  bearer  in  front,  who  had  the  strap 
over  his  shoulder,  and  was  just  bracing  himself  to  start  off 
when  we'd  done  talking.  "  Home,  John ! "  he  says,  with  a 
little  kick  up  of  his  head  which  I  really  can't  describe.  "  An' 
be  sure  you  don't  exceed  the  limit,  for  I  can't  abide  them 
nasty  low  perlice  courts,  an'  gettin'  fined." 

And  yet,  when  we  got  down  to  Battalion  Headquarters, 
the  M.  O.  told  me  Tommy  Dodd  ought  by  all  good  rights  to 
have  been  insensible,  from  the  blood  he'd  lost  and  the  shock 
of  those  wounds — far  from  surface  wounds.  He'll  have  two 
or  three  months  of  hospital  comfort  now.  I  hope  to  good- 
ness nothing  septic  intervenes.  The  Battalion  would  be  the 
poorer  for  it,  if  we  lost  Tommy.  The  M.  O.  says  he'll  pull 
through.  The  M.  O.  cropped  little  patches  of  hair  off  round 
my  head,  to  rub  the  iodine  in  where  I  was  scratched,  so  I  look 
as  if  I  had  ringworm. 

But  to  get  back  to  business.  I've  got  to  "  jot  down  " 
this  every-day  trench  routine  for  you,  haven't  I  ?  And  I  only 
got  as  far  as  breakfast  in  yesterday's  letter.  We'll  get  a 
move  on,  and  run  through  it  now.  I'm  due  on  deck  directly 
after  lunch  to  relieve  Taffy ;  and  it's  past  eleven  now.  After 
breakfast,  half  the  men  skip  down  for  a  sleep,  and  the  other 
half  turn  to  for  work.  Then,  after  the  mid-day  dinner,  it's 
work  for  the  half  that  rested  in  the  forenoon.  And  through 
the  night  all  hands  stand  their  turn  at  sentry  go.  That's  the 
principle — in  our  Company,  anyhow.  But,  of  course,  it 
doesn't  always  go  quite  like  that.  Everything  naturally 
gives  way  to  strafing  considerations,  and  at  times  urgent  re- 
pairing work  makes  it  necessary  to  forego  half  or  all  the  day 
rest  time.     As  for  the  officers — there  are  only  three  of  us 
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now,  besides  the  Peacemaker — one  officer  is  always  on  duty, 
day  and  night.  We  take  that  in  three  hour  spells,  the  three 
of  us.  Then,  in  the  day  time,  while  the  turn  of  duty  is  a  fixed 
thing,  we  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  about  at  some  job  or  another 
all  the  time ;  just  as  the  O.  C.  Company  is  about  all  through 
the  twenty-four  hours.  At  night,  we  three  do  take  our  time 
off  for  sleep  after  a  tour  of  duty,  unless  in  some  emergency 
or  other.  The  Peacemaker  just  gets  odd  cat-naps  when  he 
can. 

You  might  think  that  if  there  has  been  no  particular 
artillery  strafing  going  on,  there  would  be  no  necessary  re- 
pair work  for  the  men  to  do  in  the  trench.  But  you  see  weVe 
practically  always  got  a  new  dug-out  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  a  refuse  pit  to  be  dug,  and  a  sniping  shelter  to  be 
made,  and  a  new  bit  of  trench  to  be  cut.  We  have  nine  sep- 
arate "  sumps  "  where  pumps  are  fixed  in  our  line.  And  if 
those  pumps  were  not  well  worked  each  day  we'd  soon  be 
flooded  out.  There  are  generally  some  wire  and  standards  to 
be  got  ready  for  putting  out  at  night,  with  a  few  ''  Goose- 
berries ''  and  trip  wires  where  our  entanglements  have  been 
weakened  by  shell  fire.  I've  never  yet  seen  a  trench  that 
wasn't  crying  out  for  some  sort  of  work  on  it. 

At  breakfast,  the  Peacemaker  will  generally  talk  over 
the  jobs  he  specially  wants  us  to  put  through  during  the  day, 
and  give  us  any  notes  he  may  have  taken  during  the  night, 
round  the  trenches.  Then,  chits  begin  coming  in  by  'phone 
from  Battalion  Headquarters;  and  chits,  however  short  and 
innocent  they  may  look,  nearly  always  boil  down  to  a  job  of 
work  to  be  done.  And  afterwards  the  officer  who  is  going  on 
duty  at  midnight  will  generally  get  a  sleep.  The  usual  round 
of  night  duty  is  well  under  way  by  now — patrols,  wiring 
parties,  work  on  the  parapet,  and  so  on,  according  to  what 
the  moon  allows. 

With  regard  to  sentry  reliefs,  the  custom  in  our  Com- 
pany is  this :  a  sentry's  relief — the  sentries  are  always  double 
by  night  and  single  by  day — must  always  be  within  call  of 
the  sentry ;  therefore  we  never  let  him  go  beyond  the  bay  next 
to  the  one  the  sentry  occupies;  that   is,   round   the  next 
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traverse.  Well,  we  hold  the  reliefs  responsible  for  keeping 
those  two  bays  in  good  order;  clean  and  pumped,  sides 
revetted,  fire-step  clear  and  in  repair;  the  duck-boards  lifted, 
and  muck  cleared  out  from  under  them  each  day.  All  used 
cartridges  have  to  be  gathered  up,  and  put  in  the  sand-bag 
hung  over  the  fire-step  for  that  purpose,  for  return  to  store. 

Unless  there  is  real  strafing  going  on,  the  trenches  grow 
pretty  silent  after  midnight.  At  least,  it  seems  so  to  the 
officer  on  duty,  as  he  makes  his  way  from  one  end  of  his  line 
to  the  other.  One  gets  very  tired  then.  There's  never  any 
place  where  you  can  sit  down,  in  a  trench.  I  am  sure  the 
O.  C.  Company  is  often  actually  on  his  feet  for  twenty-two 
out  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  I  say  it's  very  quiet.  Well, 
it's  a  matter  of  comparison,  of  course.  If  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  home,  you  heard  a 
few  rifles  fired,  you  would  think  it  remarkably  noisy.  But 
here,  if  there's  nothing  going  on  except  rifle  fire,  say  at  the 
rate  of  a  couple  of  shots  a  minute,  the  trenches  seem  extraor- 
dinarily quiet ;  ghostly  quiet. 

You  go  padding  along  in  your  gum  boots,  feeling  your 
way  with  your  stick,  which  usually  carries  such  a  thick  coat 
of  mud  on  it  that  its  taps  on  the  duck-boards  are  hardly  audi- 
ble. You  come  round  the  corner  of  a  traverse,  and  spot  a 
sentry's  helmet  against  the  sky-line.  ''Who  goes  there?" 
he  challenges  you,  hoarsely;  and  you  answer,  ''Lieutenant 
So-and-so,  .  .  .  Regiment " ;  and  he  gives  you  leave  to 
pass. 

One  has  to  be  careful  about  these  challenges.  At  first  the 
men  were  inclined  to  be  casual,  and  grunt  out:  "  Tha's  all 
right ! "  or  just  the  name  of  the  Regiment  when  challenged. 
One  had  to  correct  that  tendency.  It  is  easy  for  a  Boche  to 
learn  to  say  "  Tha's  all  right,"  or  to  mention  the  name  of  a 
Regiment  opposite  his  line.  Plenty  of  them  have  been 
waiters,  barbers,  clerks,  bakers,  and  the  like  in  London.  So 
we  insist  on  formal  correctness  in  these  challenges,  and  the 
officer  or  man  who  doesn't  halt  promptly  on  being  challenged 
takes  his  chance  of  a  bullet  or  a  bayonet  in  his  chest. 

One  stops  for  a  word  or  two  with  every  sentry,  and  one 
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creeps  out  along  the  saps  for  a  word  with  the  listening  posts. 
It  helps  them  through  their  time,  and  it  satisfies  you  that 
they're  on  the  spot,  mentally  as  well  as  physically.  There's 
hardly  a  man  in  A  Company  who  is  not  an  inveterate 
smoker,  but  do  you  know  I  have  never  once  got  a  whiff  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  sentry  since  weVe  been  in  trenches, 
never  a  suspicion  of  it.  Neither  have  I  ever  found  a  sentry 
who  was  not  genuinely  watching  front;  and  if  the  Colonel 
himself  comes  along  and  asks  a  question,  there's  not  one  of 
them  ever  betrayed  into  turning  his  eyes  from  his  front. 
They're  good  lads. 

And  so  the  small  hours  lengthen  into  the  rather  larger 
ones,  and  morning  Stand-to  comes  round  again.  It  isn't 
often  it's  so  absolutely  uneventful  as  my  jottings  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  course.  But  you  must  just  regard  this  as  what  it  is : 
the  merest  skeleton  outline  of  the  average  routine  of  trench 
days.  And  then,  to  be  sure,  I've  omitted  lots  of  detail.  Also, 
every  day  brings  its  special  happenings,  and  big  or  little 
strafes.  One  thing  we  do  not  get  in  trenches,  and  I  cannot 
believe  we  ever  should,  from  what  I've  seen  of  it ;  and  that  is 
monotony,  boredom,  idleness,  lack  of  occupation.  That's  a 
fancy  of  the  newspaper  writers  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
literally  no  relation  whatever  to  the  facts  of  trench  life  on  the 
British  Front  in  France ;  certainly  not  to  anything  as  yet  seen 
by  your  "  Temporary  Gentleman." 

Letter  XVI 

We  are  trying  to  work  one  of  our  little  cunning  stunts 
today.  Last  night  I  had  an  observation  patrol  out,  and  hav- 
ing no  special  job  on,  decided  to  give  our  time  to  the  exam- 
ination of  the  Boche  wire — their  entanglements,  in  the  sector 
opposite  our  particular  line.  I  had  only  two  men  with  me: 
one  of  my  own  Platoon  scouts,  and  a  lad  named  Hankin,  of 
whom  I  have  great  hopes  as  a  sniper.  He's  in  my  No.  3 
Section,  and  a  very  safe  and  pretty  shot  with  a  rifle,  espe- 
cially at  long  range.  He'd  never  been  on  patrol  and  was 
most  anxious  to  go,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  at 
the  Boche  line,  to  verify  his  suspicions  regarding  certain 
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holes  in  the  ground  which  he  thought  their  snipers  used. 
Our  patrol  had  two  interesting  results,  for  one  of  which  we 
have  to  thank  Hankin's  intelligence.  The  other  was  a  bit  of 
good  luck.  The  reason  I  took  such  a  small  patrol  was  that 
the  aim  was  observation  pure  and  simple;  not  strafing;  and 
the  men  were  more  than  usually  tired,  and  had  a  lot  of  para- 
pet repair  work  which  had  to  be  put  through  before  daylight. 
It  was  about  a  quarter  to  one  in  the  morning  when  we 
went  out,  there  having  been  too  much  moonlight  before  then. 
Hankin  had  prepared  a  regular  chart  of  the  Boche  line  from 
his  own  observations  from  his  sniping  post;  quite  a  clever 
little  map,  it  is,  showing  clearly  his  suspected  sniping 
shelters,  of  which  there  are  four.  We  drew  a  blank  in  the 
first  two  of  these,  and  for  the  third  had  to  tack  back  from  the 
line  of  the  Boche  wire,  toward  our  own,  along  the  side  of  an 
old  sap,  all  torn  to  bits  and  broken  in  with  shell  fire.  Hankin 
felt  certain  he  had  seen  the  flash  of  rifles  from  this  hole ;  but 
I  thought  it  was  too  near  our  own  wire  to  have  attracted  any 
Boche  sniper  for  regular  use. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  on  a  job  of  this  sort  one  moves 
very  slowly,  and  uses  the  utmost  possible  precaution  to  pre- 
vent noise.  It  was  now  absolutely  dark,  the  moon  having 
gone  down  and  the  sky  being  much  overcast.  But  for  my 
luminous-faced  compass  (which  one  consults  under  one's 
coat  flap  to  prevent  it  showing)  we  should  have  been  helpless. 
At  it  was,  on  the  bearings  I  worked  out  before  starting,  we 
steered  quite  comfortably  and  fairly  accurately. 

All  of  a  sudden  came  a  shock,  a  rifle  fired,  as  it  seemed 
under  our  noses,  actually  from  about  twenty-five  paces  ahead 
on  the  track  we  were  making.  ''  That's  him.  Sir,''  breathed 
Hankey  in  my  right  ear.  I  looked  at  the  compass.  The  shot 
came  from  dead  on  the  spot  where  Hankey's  third  hole 
should  be ;  the  one  we  were  making  for  then.  ''  How  about  a 
little  bomb  for  him,  Sir?  "  whispered  the  scout  on  my  left. 
But  I  shook  my  head.  Too  much  like  looking  for  a  needle  in 
a  bundle  of  hay,  and  too  much  like  asking  the  Boche  for  ma- 
chine gun  fire.  It  was  fair  to  assume  the  Boche  sniper  who 
fired  that  shot  would  be  facing  our  trenches;  the  same  way 
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we  were  facing  at  that  moment,  since  we  were  working  back 
from  the  German  wire  toward  our  own.  I  pushed  my  Hps 
close  up  to  Hankey's  ear  and  whispered : 

''  We'll  try  stalking  him.''  Hankey  nodded,  quite 
pleased.  Then  I  whispered  to  the  scout  to  follow  us  very, 
very  carefully,  and  not  too  closely.  I  didn't  want  him  to  lose 
touch,  but,  for  the  sake  of  quietness,  one  would  sooner,  of 
course,  go  alone.  We  kept  about  six  paces  between  us  later- 
ally, Hankey  and  myself,  and  we  advanced  by  inches. 

I  must  say  I  should  have  been  grateful  for  just  a  shade 
more  light,  or  less  inky  blackness.  The  edge  of  that  sniper's 
hole  was  not  sloping,  but  sheer ;  and,  crawling  slowly  along, 
I  struck  my  right  hand  clean  over  it  into  nothingness,  letting 
my  chest  down  with  quite  an  audible  bump.  Right  before  me 
then  I  heard  a  man's  body  swing  round  on  the  mud,  and  the 
sniper  let  out  some  kind  of  a  German  exclamation  which  was 
a  sort  of  squeal.  It  was  much  more  like  some  wild  animal's 
cry  than  anything  human.  I  had  to  chance  it  then.  The 
sound  was  so  amazingly  close.  I  couldn't  see  him,  but — And 
then  I  sprang !  The  thing  my  hands  gripped  on  first  was  not 
the  beggar's  windpipe  or  shoulders,  as  I  had  hoped ;  but  his 
rifle,  carried  on  his  left  hand  on  his  left  side. 

It  was  rather  like  tom-cats  coming  to  blows.  I  swear 
he  spat.  As  you  know,  I'm  rather  heavy,  and  I  think  my 
spring,  slightly  to  his  left,  knocked  him  oif  his  balance.  He 
hadn't  a  chance.  But,  though  I  got  his  left  wrist,  and  cov- 
ered his  mouth  with  my  chest,  I  was  a  bit  uneasy  about  his 
right  hand,  which  for  the  moment  I  couldn't  find.  Lucky  for 
me  he  hadn't  got  a  dagger  in  it,  or  he  might  have  ripped  me . 
open.  But  Hankin  pretty  soon  found  his  right  hand,  and 
then  we  hauled  him  up  to  his  feet.  I  passed  his  rifle  to  the 
scout,  and  we  just  marched  him  along  the  front  of  our  wire 
to  Stinking  Sap,  and  so  into  our  own  front  trench;  Hankin 
holding  one  of  his  arms,  I  taking  the  other,  and  the  scout 
coming  behind  with  the  muzzle  of  the  man's  own  rifle  in  the 
small  of  his  back.  There  was  no  need  to  crawl,  the  night  be- 
ing as  black  as  your  hat ;  and  in  three  or  four  minutes,  we  had 
that  sniper  in  front  of  the  Peacemaker  in  the  Company  dug- 
out. 
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It  was  quite  neat,  wasn't  it  ?  And  all  thanks  to  the  in- 
genious  Hankey's  careful  observations,  and  his  chart.  He'll 
get  his  first  stripe  for  that,  and  very  soon  have  another  to 
keep  it  company,  or  I'm  much  mistaken  in  him.  The  Peace- 
maker was  quite  delighted,  and  wrote  a  full  report  of  the  cap- 
ture to  be  sent  down  to  Headquarters  with  the  prisoner. 
Snipers  are  worth  capturing,  you  know,  and  this  looked  like 
an  intelligent  chap  whose  cross  examination  might  be  of 
some  use  to  our  Brass-hats.  Queer  thing  about  this  sniper: 
he  spoke  English  almost  like  a  native.  We  are  not  allowed 
to  examine  prisoners  on  our  own  account.  All  that's  done  by 
the  powers  behind  the  line.  But  this  fellow  volunteered  quite 
a  little  talk,  while  we  were  getting  the  report  made  out.  He 
was  quite  satisfied  when  he  realized  we  were  not  going  to 
harm  him  in  any  way;  but  it  was  perfectly  clear  he  had  ex- 
pected to  be  done  in.  You'd  have  thought  he  would  have 
known  better.  He'd  spent  nine  years  in  London,  part  of  the 
time  a  waiter,  and  later  a  clerk.  He  had  lived  at  Kensington, 
and  then  in  lodgings  on  Brixton  Hill.  Extraordinary,  isn't 
it  ?  He'd  been  told  that  London  was  practically  in  ruins,  and 
that  the  Zepps  had  made  life  there  impossible.  He  also 
thought  that  we  in  France  were  completely  cut  off  from 
England,  the  Channel  being  in  the  hands  of  the  German 
Navy,  and  England  isolated  and  rapidly  starving!  I  gather 
the  Boches  in  the  fighting  line  have  no  notion  at  all  of  the  real 
facts  of  the  War. 

Well,  having  been  so  far  successful,  we  decided  to  re- 
sume our  patrol,  the  main  purpose  of  which,  examination  of 
the  Boche  wire,  hadn't  been  touched  yet.  So  off  we  went 
again  down  Stinking  Sap ;  and  I  could  see  that  Hankey  and 
Green,  the  scout,  bore  themselves  as  victors,  with  something 
of  the  swank  of  the  old  campaigner,  and  hero  of  a  thousand 
patrols.  A  great  asset,  mind  you,  is  a  reasonable  amount  of 
swank.  These  two  had  not  been  out  before  this  night,  but 
already  they  climbed  over  the  parapet  and  moved  about  in 
No-man's  Land,  with  a  real  and  complete  absence  of  the 
slightest  hint  of  nervousness. 

Now,  I  must  cut  this  short  because  I  have  to  go  an 
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errand  for  the  Peacemaker,  to  have  a  Httle  talk  with  a  Bat- 
tery Commander.  We  had  rather  a  good  prowl  up  and  down 
the  Boche  wire,  and  made  an  interesting  discovery  on  the 
extreme  left  of  our  sector.  There  was  a  shade  more  light, 
then;  not  from  the  moon,  of  course,  but  from  the  stars,  the 
sky  having  become  less  overcast.  I  ran  my  nose  right 
against  a  miniature  sign-post;  quite  a  nice  little  thing,  with 
feathers  stuck  in  cracks  near  the  top  of  it,  presumably  to 
give  Boche  patrols  their  bearings.  I  should  have  liked  to 
take  it  away  as  a  souvenir,  but  I  didn't  want  to  arouse  Boche 
suspicions,  so  I  left  it.  The  interesting  thing  was  that  this 
little  sign-post — about  i8  inches  high,  planted  among  the 
front  wire  stakes — pointed  the  way  in  to  the  Boche  trenches 
by  an  S-shaped  lane  through  their  wire  entanglements;  so 
shaped,  of  course,  as  to  prevent  it  being  easily  seen  from  our 
line. 

We  crawled  along  this  lane  a  bit,  far  enough  to  make 
sure  that  it  was  a  clear  fairway  into  the  Boche  front  trench. 
Then  I  got  a  careful  bearing,  which  I  subsequently  verified 
half  a  dozen  times;  and  we  made  our  way  back  to  Stinking 
Sap.  I  haven't  time  to  tell  you  now  of  our  cunning  little 
plan  about  this  discovery.  That's  what  I'm  going  to  see  the 
Battery  Commander  about.  But,  if  we  can  make  the  ar- 
rangement we  want  to  make  with  the  gunners,  we'll  bring  off 
a  nice  little  bombing  raid  tonight,  and  I'll  let  you  know  all 
about  it  in  my  next  letter.  Meanwhile,  I  must  scurry  away, 
or  I  shall  miss  the  Battery  Commander  in  his  rounds,  and 
there  will  be  a  telling  off  for  your  "  Temporary  Gentleman." 


CHRISTMAS  EVE~1916 

THE  moonlight  lay  like  snow  upon  the  ground, 
Kind  snow  to  cover  The  Red  Shame  beneath 
And  cool  the  fevered  earth.    There  rose  no  sound 
Save  the  winds'  chantey.    Hillside,  vale,  and  heath 
Held  not  an  echo  of  that  grim  display 
Humanity  had  viewed  with  anguished  eye — 
When  maddened  millions  flung  their  lives  away, 
And  a  high  curse  went  hurtling  to  the  sky. 
Of  a  sudden  a  deeper  tone  of  mystery 
Fell  on  the  shattered  trenches.    No  Man's  Land 
Grew  vibrant  with  some  shadow  Form.    And  we, 
Tense  soldiers,  gazed  too  awed  to  understand.    .    . 
As  lo,  dejected  Jesus  walked  again 
Pityingly  among  the  ranks  of  slain ! 

H.  T,  R. 
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THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 

THE  FARMER 

Agnes  C.  Laut 

4  4X~^OR  thirty  years,  the  standing  obstruction  to  the  up- 
t^        building  of  Merchant  Marine  and  Navy  has  been 
— let    us    acknowledge    it    frankly — the    Middle- 
West. 

"  What's  the  Merchant  Marine  to  us?  "  asked  a  Middle- 
Western  Congressman  truculently,  when  an  Eastern  mem- 
ber from  one  of  the  Seaboard  States  was  urging  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  from  carrying  90  per  cent  of  her  foreign 
commerce  in  1912,  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Fleet 
had  fallen  so  low  by  191 2  that  only  8  per  cent,  of  American 
foreign  trade  was  carried  under  the  American  flag.  "  What's 
the  Merchant  Marine  to  us?  What  do  we  of  the  Inland 
States  care  who  does  the  hauling  and  trucking  job  across  the 
Herring  Pond  for  us  ?  When  I  want  my  trunk  brought  up 
from  the  station,  I  hire  a  truckman  to  do  the  job ;  and  he  does 
it  cheaper  than  I  could  if  I  owned  my  own  express  cart.  To 
be  sure,  foreign  nations  carry  our  foreign  trade!  What  do 
we  care  for  that  ?  We  want  to  keep  out  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments and  alliances!  We  are  an  island  empire  and  the  sea 
is  our  fortress  of  defense.  If  foreign  ships  can  carry  cheaper 
than  we  can,  let  'em  have  the  job!  It's  a  truckman's  job, 
anyway,  the  job  for  hewers  of  wood  and  carriers  of  water — 
you  Seaboard  fellows  always  approach  the  subject  of  a  Mer- 
chant Marine  in  the  spirit  of  a  hunter  behind  a  stalking  horse. 
The  bluff  is  a  Merchant  Marine.  The  real  dub  in  disguise 
behind  is  the  demand  of  the  Ship-Building  Interests  for  a  ship 
subsidy.  None  of  that !  What's  a  ship  subsidy  for  us  ?  A 
burglar's  hand  in  the  grab  bag !  " — and  tradition  round  the 
corridors  of  the  Capitol  has  it  that  the  Inland  opponent  of  a 
Merchant  Marine  advised  the  Seaboard  proponent  of  a  Mer- 
chant Marine  to  "  quit  worrying  of  nights  over  the  other 
fellow's  grab-bag  and  come  out  and  have  a  drink." 
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It  was  a  good  deal  easier  for  forty  years  to  g^et  a  bill 
through  for  ''  Rivers  and  Harbors/'  where  there  wasn't  any 
water,  or  for  *'  a  Post  Office,''  where  there  were  few  people  to 
use  it,  than  to  keep  a  quorum  in  the  House  for  discussion  of  a 
Merchant  Marine.  In  vain,  your  Seaboard  duck  urged  that 
if  the  railroads  needed  lana  subsidies  and  then  went  broke — 
as  60  per  cent,  of  them  did  in  '93 — the  ships  should  have  at 
least  enough  public  support  to  enable  them  to  compete  against 
foreign  fleets  highly  subsidized  by  their  governments.  If 
Macy  depended  on  Wanamaker  to  deliver  his  goods,  and 
Sears-Roebuck  depended  on  Montgomery-Ward — what 
would  become  of  markets?  Your  Inlander  simply  wouldn't 
stay  in  the  House  to  listen.  Read  Bate's  history  of  our  navi- 
gation and  you  will  learn  that  until  the  19 14  war  broke  out, 
paralyzing  ocean  traffic,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  members 
in  their  seats  listening  to  any  discussion  of  a  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, Panama  Canal  was  a  present  given  away  to  foreign 
nations  because  the  Middle- West,  the  North- West  and  the 
South-West- — in  other  words,  because  the  wheat  farmers, 
the  beef  raisers  and  the  wool  growers — didn't  see  what  in  the 
world  all  this  palaver  of  marine  and  navy  mattered  to  them 
anyway.  , 

You  might  argue  your  head  off  about  ocean  rates  yearly 
absorbing  as  much  gold  from  the  United  States  as  the  whole 
world  could  produce  in  a  year,  about  the  drain  of  gold  caus- 
ing yearly  tight  money — the  Western  miner  didn't  see  it  and 
didn't  care. 

What  Caused  the  Instant  Change? 

Then  something  happened. 

When  McAdoo  attempted  to  put  through  his  Govern- 
ment Shipping  Bill,  he  depended  almost  entirely  for  support 
on  the  Middle-West;  and  he  got  it.  It  was  the  support  of 
the  formerly  obdurate  Middle- West  that  frankly  after  a  two 
years'  struggle  drove  the  Bill  through  in  its  emasculated, 
pasteurized,  impossible-to-be-carried-out  form.  And  the 
Bill?  It  did  not  call  for  a  subsidy  of  one  or  two  millions  a 
year  to  one  or  two  lines — as  European  nations  have  appro- 
priated to  build  up  their  merchant  fleets.    It  was  a  straight 
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proposition  for  an  expenditure  of  50  millions  either  Govern- 
ment money,  or  bonds  backed  by  Government  guarantee. 

What  brought  about  the  miracle?  Just  one  word  co}v- 
verted  the  Middle-West — Ruin!  The  sledgehammer  blow 
of  a  single  fact !  That  fact  was  the  War.  It  hit  the  Middle- 
West  on  the  head  and  let  in  a  great  light.  Everybody  got  an 
instantaneous  knack  of  doing  lightning  tricks  in  arithmetic. 

Cotton,  from  selling  round  10  and  11  cents  a  pound 
dropped  to  8  cents,  then  to  6  cents,  then  couldn't  be  sold  at 
all.  That  meant  sheer  ruin  to  the  cotton  growers.  Bankers 
from  all  over  the  country  got  together  "  to  finance  "  the  19 14 
cotton  crop,  that  is — to  store  it  pending  the  War,  and  give 
storage  receipts  to  the  farmers,  which  would  be  accepted  as 
currency. 

Wheat  had  been  selling  round  70  and  80  cents  a  bushel. 
Wheat  simply  stopped.  Buyers  weired  W^est  not  to  accept  a 
bushel,  not  to  accept  a  pound  at  the  elevators.  Miles  of 
wheat  ships  lay  embargoed  at  Buffalo,  at  Duluth,  at  Phila- 
delphia, at  Baltimore.  The  elevators  in  Chicago  bulged  to 
bursting  because  the  railroads  refused  to  accept  a  bushel  for 
shipment.  South  of  Minnesota,  harvesting  had  already  been 
finished.  North  of  Minnesota,  men  w^ondered  whether  they 
dared  go  on  cutting  and  paying  harvest  hands  $2  to  $3  a  day ; 
for  if  the  wheat  could  not  be  sold — why  go  in  debt  to  cut  it  ? 
Men  of  the  North,  say  with  1,000-acre  fields  running  30 
bushels  to  the  acre — as  farms  that  I  know  better  than  I  do 
New  York,  run  in  Montana  and  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan — 
went  sick  with  a  cold  sweat;  for  1,000-acre  farms  meant 
heav}^  mortgages  for  machinery  to  operate  them. 

Railroads  began  running  half  and  quarter  time.  Why? 
Because  they  were  afraid  to  accept  shipments  for  fear  they 
would  not  get  the  freight  money.  They  were  afraid  when 
they  hauled  freights  to  sea  level  that  lack  of  steamers  would 
leave  them  stranded  with  loaded  cars  on  the  sidings.  T  know 
of  highly  paid  railroad  managers,  who  at  this  time  gave  four 
weeks'  work  for  two  weeks'  pay  to  keep  things  going.  At 
this  time,  in  the  South  alone,  one-sixth  of  the  railroads  went 
in  receivers'  hands. 
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Nor  was  the  reaction  any  less  severe  on  the  factories. 
No  use  making  shoes  and  farm  machinery  and  dress  goods 
if  the  cotton  farmers  and  wheat  growers  would  not  have  any 
money  to  buy.  First,  the  steamers  stopped.  Then,  the  rail- 
roads stopped.  Then,  the  factory  wheels  ceased  to  go  round. 
In  the  East  alone,  more  than  a  million  men  were  out  of  work. 
It  was  as  if  a  great  crowbar  had  suddenly  jammed  into  the 
intricate  and  complex  machinery  of  commerce,  bringing 
things  to  a  terrific  stop  with  a  jar  that  paralyzed  buying  and 
selling-power. 

And  we  were  not  at  war.  We  were  at  peace.  We  had 
kept  out  of  European  entanglements.  We  were  minding  our 
own  business  as  the  Middle-Westerner  had  advocated.  Well 
then — what  had  happened?  Nothing  on  our  part  except  that 
we  hadn't  any  delivery  rigs  to  deliver  goods  to  our  customers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  we  hadn't  any  sea 
policemen  to  protect  traffic  as  it  crossed  through  the  sea  lanes 
from  America  to  Europe. 

They  were  willing  to  pay  50  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  in 
Bremen;  and  we  had  slathers  of  it;  and  we  couldn't  sell  it 
for  6  cents  because  we  had  been  depending  on  other  nations 
to  run  our  delivery  rigs  across  the  Atlantic;  and  war  sud- 
denly stopped  other  nations  on  our  job — a  job  we  should 
have  been  doing  for  ourselves.  They  were  ready  to  pay 
$1.65  for  wheat  in  Liverpool;  and  we  couldn't  sell  it  for  40 
cents.  We  couldn't,  in  fact,  sell  it  for  4  cents;  because  we 
hadn't  any  ships  to  carry  it;  and  if  we  had  ships,  we  hadn't 
convoys  to  protect  them  from  raid  on  the  way  across. 

In  a  word,  we  hadn't  any  Merchant  Marine;  and  we 
hadn't  any  Navy  to  protect  a  Merchant  Marine.  That  is — 
we  hadn't  any  Navy  to  spare  away  from  the  protection  of 
our  own  shores. 

The  Middle-West  and  the  North-West  and  the  South- 
West  came  awake  with  such  a  jerk  they  almost  threw  the 
Government  out  of  the  saddle.  Neutral!  Of  course,  we 
were  neutral ;  but  what  in  thunder  did  that  matter  if  we  were 
reduced  to  ruin  by  the  War  from  lack  of  our  own  ships? 
The  wheat  farmer  and  beef  grower  and  cotton  planter  let  out 
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one  yell  for  ships.  We  weren't  quite  sure  what  ships;  but 
ships;  any  old  ships;  and  ships  that  had  been  rotting  at  their 
wharfs,  or  had  been  laid  aside  for  ten  years  were  hailed  forth 
and  surveyed  ruefully.  Later,  those  mournful  derelicts  were 
furbished  up  and  sold  at  Klondike  prices. 

While  McAdoo  was  frantically  rigging  out  a  Govern- 
ment Shipping  Bill,  something  happened. 

The  wheels  began  to  go  round.  The  grain  began  to  go 
forward.  The  cotton  to  move;  and,  if  prices  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  fable  of  the  cow  jumping  over  the  moon,  beef 
prices  began  to  show  kite-like  qualities.  Cotton  jumped  to 
pre-war  prices.  Wheat  sold  up  to  $1.65  delivered  at 
Western  elevators. 

What  had  happened  and  how? 

Great  Britain ,  which  operates  almost  60  per  cent  of  the 
world's  shipping,  had  put  her  ships  hack  in  the  sea  lanes; 
and  though  commerce  raiders  were  ravaging  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  South  Pacific,  the  South  Atlantic,  there  crept  out 
of  the  glimmering  fogs  of  the  North  Sea  prowlers  of  the 
British  Fleet  guarding  all  the  sea  lanes  of  the  Atlantic. 

Please  look  at  the  facts  and  con  them  with  true  Ameri- 
can pride ! 

The  United  States  was  dependent  on  a  foreign  merchant 
fleet  for  relief  from  commercial  paralysis  and  is  yet  de- 
pendent on  a  foreign  navy  for  protection  on  the  sea  lanes! 

But  something  more  had  happened  than  the  opening  of 
the  sea  lanes  and  the  coming  of  the  British  sea  dogs  to  pro- 
tect and  police  and  patrol  those  sea  lanes. 

If  the  cow  went  cavorting  over  the  moon,  ocean  freight 
rates  went  volplaning  among  the  stars. 

Who  Pays  the  Freight? 

And  that  brings  up  the  question — \\'ho  pays  the 
freight?  If  Europe  pays  the  freight  on  our  grain  and  cotton 
and  beef,  who  cares  how  high  the  ocean  freight  rates  go? 
But  does  Europe  pay  the  freight  ? 

You  never  need  to  ask  a  farmer  that  question.    It  is  only 
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the  Board  of  Trade  statistician  steeped  in  more  figures  than 
facts,  who  makes  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  "  f.  o.  b." 
means  that  the  buyer  pays  the  freight.  He  seems  to  pay  the 
freight,  but  does  he?  The  Hood  River  apple  grower  ships  a 
carload  of  boxed  apples  to  New  York.  They  sell  for  $1.50 
a  box  to  the  wholesaler  or  jobber.  Does  the  Hood  River 
man  get  that  $1.50?  Not  much  he  does !  Ask  him!  He  gets 
that  $1.50  less  commission  10  per  cent,  less  cartage  10  cents, 
less  freight  50  cents,  less  cost  of  box  20  cents,  less  paper  and 
packing  2  cents.    Who  paid  the  freight  ? 

Or  the  Saskatchewan  wheat  farmer  ships  a  bushel  of 
wheat  to  Liverpool.  After  navigation  closes,  the  rate  runs 
about  40  cents  from  Saskatchewan  to  shipside  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  Before  the  War,  the  rate  on  wheat  across 
the  Atlantic  ran  at  various  seasons  from  Baltimore  at  4  to  10 
cents  a  bushel  to  London,  to  Hamburg  11  to  15  cents;  from 
Boston  at  from  3  cents  to  7 ;  from  New  York  at  3  to  9  cents. 
At  Liverpool  the  Saskatchewan  wheat  brought  $1.75  to 
$2.25.  Did  the  Saskatchewan  farmer  get  $1.75  to  $2.25? 
No — he  got  $1^75  to  $2.25  less  rail  freight,  less  ocean  freight, 
less  commission  and  elevator  charges.  The  New  York  wheat 
farmer  got  Liverpool  prices  less  ocean  rates  only.  When  the 
Saskatchewan  farmer  got  $1.65,  the  New  York  or  Pennsyl- 
vania farmer  got  almost  $2 — that  is,  the  Liverpool  price  less 
ocean  rate,  where  the  Western  farmer  got  Liverpool  price 
less  land  and  water  rate. 

Now  what  happened  to  ocean  rates  for  shipless,  shift- 
less Uncle  Sam?  Where  wheat  rates  had  formerly  been 
3  to  1 1  cents  they  jumped  to  20  cents,  26  cents,  46  cents. 

The  wheat  grower  got  the  War  Prices  of  Europe  less 
those  extortionate  rates. 

For  the  cotton  planter,  it  was  even  worse ;  for  cotton  be- 
came contraband  and  was  a  highly  insured,  fearfully  risky 
cargo  to  carry.  Cotton  has  been  carried  as  low  as  16  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  across  the  Atlantic;  but  of  late  years 
owing  to  ''  pools  "  and  "  agreements  ''  among  foreign  car- 
riers, it  had  been  forced  to  pay  a  rate  varying  from  16,  18, 
22  to  45  and  so  cents  a  100  pounds.    When  the  War  broke 
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out,  cotton  freights  jumped  clear  over  the  moon.  They  went 
from  75  cents  to  $2.75  and  $3.  There  are  500  pounds  more 
or  less  in  a  bale.  You  can  figure  for  yourself  what  percent- 
age cotton  ocean  rates  went  up ! 

It  isn't  hard  to  see  why  Uncle  Sam  came  suddenly  awake 
with  a  roar  for  a  merchant  fleet  of  his  own;  but  even  with 
such  ocean  freights,  we  have  prospered  exceedingly.  We 
have  prospered  because  our  farm  produce  is  reaching  the 
world  markets,  where  War  Prices  rule. 

At  the  same  time,  please  note  one  point !  While  we  have 
been  charging  Europe  extortionately  for  our  farm  produce, 
zve  have  been  paying  European  carriers  extortionately  for 
carrying  that  produce.  We  may  think  they  have  paid  the 
freight.  They  seem  to,  but  they  haven't.  We  have;  or  we 
would  be  getting  the  Liverpool  prices  for  wheat  to-day,  in- 
stead of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  prices.  Compare  the 
prices  for  wheat  in  Chicago  and  New  York;  and  the  dif 
ference  is  just  about  the  freight  rate ! 

And  we  have  been  building  a  Merchant  Marine  fever- 
ishly. We  have  more  ship-building  plants  and  more  ships  on 
the  way  than  since  the  clipper  days.  Instead  of  carrying  only 
8  per  cent  of  our  foreign  trade,  we  are  now  carrying  more 
than  20  per  cent;  but  we  are  paying  for  our  procrastination. 

We  are  paying  in  the  highest  ocean  freights  ever  knozvn. 

We  are  paying  in  the  highest  prices  paid  for  ships  ever 
known.  In  1914,  you  could  buy  a  first-rate  freighter  at  $50 
to  $70  a  ton.  To-day  you  cannot  buy  at  $100  to  $150  a  ton. 
I  think  of  one  line  of  26  ships — an  American  line  doing  a 
coastal  trade — when  the  War  broke  out.  First,  they 
chartered  their  ships  out  at  $30,000  a  month;  and  said  the 
president  of  the  line,  "  it  seemed  like  stealing  candy  from  a 
baby."  Then  they  chartered  the  ships  at  $75,000  a  month. 
Then,  they  sold  the  ships,  which  had  cost  them  $400,000  for 
one  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  each. 

Material  for  ships — steel,  oil,  oil-burning  machinery — 
has  increased  300  per  cent  since  the  war  broke  out.  That 
is  the  fine  we  are  paying  for  our  neglect  of  the  sea  for  half  a 
century. 
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But  when  and  how  is  our  Navy  on  Paper  to  be  built? 
Every  pound  of  raw  material  that  goes  into  a  ship  has  been 
bought  ahead  for  two  years;  and  prices  have  increased  200 
and  300  per  cent.  Our  dilly-dallying  will  cost  us  in  hard  cold 
cash  an  excess  of  120  to  150  millions — more  than  foreign 
nations  have  paid  in  ship  subsidies  in  twenty  years  do  we  pay 
for  the  delay  and  ignorance  of  our  representatives.  We 
thought  to  get  these  cruisers  and  battleships  on  the  way  a 
few  weeks  after  Congress  passed  the  bill.  Now  the  ship- 
builders tell  the  Government  plainly  it  is  physically  impossi- 
ble to  complete  even  the  first  section  of  the  Navy  programme 
within  four  years.  In  those  four  years,  what  will  all  the 
other  nations  have  done?  While  Uncle  Sam  has  been  sleep- 
ing, drugged  into  heavy  indifference  with  prosperity,  the 
other  nations  will  have  been  building  feverishly  in  the  night. 

The  difficulty  can  be  overcome.  It  can  be  overcome  by 
outbidding  the  War  Prices  paid  by  Europe.  Because  we  as 
a  nation  have  been  negligent,  we  cannot  ask  shipbuilders, 
who  have  starved  for  fifty  years,  to  forego  the  profits  of 
Europe's  high  prices. 

To-day  we  are  building  submarines,  aeroplanes,  guns 
for  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  we  have  not  yet  built  our  own 
first  line  of  defense. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  neglect  passes  unpunished  in  an  in- 
dividual life.  It  is  still  seldomer  that  a  neglect  passes  un- 
punished in  a  national  life.  England's  first  year  of  the  War 
was  the  price  she  paid  for  her  smug  self-sufficiency ;  and  even 
in  her  period  of  smug  self-sufficiency,  England  was  buying 
guns,  submarines,  air  ships  from  us. 

If  it  was  the  Middle- West  that  retarded  the  development 
of  a  Merchant  Marine  and  Navy  in  the  United  States,  it 
looks  as  if  it  would  have  to  be  the  Middle- West  that  would 
retire  to  eternal  oblivion  those  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  have  acted  as  the  obstructionists. 
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Llewellyn  George 

ABOUT  the  time  it  became  apparent  there  was  to  be 
opposition  to  the  Army  and  Navy  programme  last 
session,  it  also  became  apparent  that  if  the  bill  did 
pass,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 

National  defence  means  a  great  deal  more  than  a  cam- 
paign for  Preparedness  and  a  shout  and  a  huzza,  followed 
by  a  majority  vote.  For  instance,  we  think  we  have  in- 
augurated a  magnificent  Navy  programme.  We  have;  but 
how  is  it  going  to  be  carried  out  ?  Raw  material  has  already 
been  bought  ahead  two  years.  Builders  say  it  is  a  physical 
impossibility  to  build  even  the  ships  laid  down  in  the  first  part 
of  the  programme  within  forty-eight  months.  Meantime. 
Uncle  Sam  has  accumulated  in  his  vaults  the  greatest  store 
of  reserve  gold  ever  known  in  this  country's  history.  It  is 
easy  to  say — "  Compel  the  builders  to  begin  home  contracts 
first,  even  if  you  have  to  confiscate  the  yards  and  operate 
under  Government  ownership.''  Government  operation  has 
always  been  slower  than  private  work ;  and  where  is  the  Gov- 
ernment to  obtain  workmen?  Are  they  to  be  forcibly  con- 
fiscated, too,  and  compelled  to  work  under  pistol  and  blud- 
geon? And  if  they  are,  do  you  realize  what  unwilling  work- 
men could  do  to  delicate  ordnance  and  battleship  organisms 
that  require  the  fine  points  of  a  hair  spring  in  a  watch? 

The  truth  is,  by  our  delay  the  United  States  has  been 
left  defenseless  to  all  the  enemies  of  the  world ;  and  this  coun- 
try is  to-day  the  greatest  storehouse  of  wealth  in  an  impover- 
ished world. 

So  while  the  public  and  the  press  were  still  fumbling  de- 
fence measures,  a  group  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  country 
met  in  a  downtown  club  in  New  York  and  invited  an  army 
expert  from  Europe,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  country,  to 
give  an  informal  talk  on  the  methods  adopted  by  European 
coast  cities  against  attacks.  It  may  be  added  here  that  this 
group  was  not  a  coterie  of  "  munition  men."    The  munition 
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men  are  quite  content  to  keep  on  shipping  to  Europe.  They 
have  all  they  can  do  just  to  keep  up  to  foreign  demands.  But 
the  group  was  composed  of  big  bankers,  whose  vaults  would 
be  the  first  to  be  raided,  Army  and  Navy  men,  who  would  be 
expected  to  defend  the  coast  without  being  adequately 
equipped  to  do  so,  New  York  City  officials,  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  city,  big  shippers,  whose  lines  and  terminals 
would  be  the  first  to  be  destroyed  in  case  of  war.  Not  a  man 
present  was  there  from  disinterested  motives.  Make  that 
clear  in  your  mind !  There  was  no  pretense  of  public  service 
professions  and  ''  munitions  "  profit  under  mask  of  such  pro- 
fessions. Every  man  was  there  because  he  knew  if  New 
York  were  attacked,  his  business  and  all  the  shareholders  of 
his  business  and  all  the  sellers  to  his  business — would  be  in- 
stantaneously ruined.  I  don't  know  whether  you  like  it  put 
in  that  bald  way;  but  the  bare  and  basic  fact  is,  when  men 
deal  with  a  menace  to  their  own  personal  well-being,  they  are 
very  apt  to  winnow  out  all  hot-air  arguments  and  deal  only 
with  facts. 

There  were  a  great  many  facts  laid  before  this  informal 
meeting;  and  there  wasn't  any  flash-buster  hot-air. 

The  first  fact  laid  before  these  men  was  that  we  were 
equipping  Europe  with  weapons  that  might  some  day  be 
turned  against  ourselves.  Modern  warfare  depends  on  H.  E. 
— high  explosives,  long  range  guns,  powerful  battleships, 
submarines,  air  craft.  We  are  purveyors  of  all  these  things 
to  the  whole  world,  to  the  whole  world  except  ourselves. 
How  many  present  knew,  for  instance,  that  the  giant  Ger- 
man submarine  over  which  the  country  was  slobbering  with 
inane  frenzy  had  been  evolved  from  an  American  model? 
How  many  knew  that  two  years  before  that  submarine  came 
with  its  press  agents  and  brass  band  a  whole  flotilla  of  sub- 
marines equally  big  and  powerful  had  been  built  by  this  coun- 
try and  plowed  from  Canada  under  their  own  power  to  Eu- 
rope ?  How  many  knew  that  the  very  week  the  big  German 
ship  came  nosing  up  through  the  Atlantic,  shipyards  in  this 
country  had  launched  a  better  underseas  craft  for — ^not  our- 
selves— oh — no — but  for  Spain? 
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Holland — Curtiss — Lewis — those  were  the  magic  keys 
to  success  in  this  war;  and  each  was  an  American  inventor. 
The  submarine  had  evolved  from  Holland.  The  aeroplane 
had  evolved  from  Curtiss.  The  mobile  gun — at  once  light 
enough  to  be  used  in  the  air  and  swift  enough  to  fire  600 
shots  a  minute — had  evolved  from  Lewis.  With  the  fatuous 
imprudence  of  the  Central  American  savages  in  the  days  of 
Balboa,  who  traded  away  pearls  and  gold  for  glass  beads  and 
red  rags — we  had  rejected  the  precious  gifts  of  our  foremost 
inventors  and  traded  them  away  for  the  very  gold  that  would 
draw  danger  to  us. 

Not  pleasant  words !  Not  flattering  to  our  conceit,  but 
unpleasantly  true ! 

Thirteen  foreign  seaplanes  are  to-day  armed  with  Lewis 
guns ;  and  30,000  Lewis  guns  are  to-day  in  use  on  the  firing 
line  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  words  of  a  British  Cabinet 
Minister,  the  gun  we  have  given  Europe,  the  gun  we  have 
refused  to  accept  as  a  free  gift,  ^^  the  Lewis  gun  is  the  envy 
of  all  Europe.'* 

There  are  a  lot  of  fine  points  in  the  famous  Lewis  gun 
which  laymen  can  easily  grasp.  A  gun  for  general  use  must 
be  light,  swift,  easily  operated,  not  subject  to  derangement 
in  the  haste  and  darkness  and  filth  of  wet  night  work,  and 
must  have  as  long  range  as  the  heavier  gun.  Now  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  first  charges  had  swift  mobile  trench  guns ;  but 
they  weighed  200  pounds.  In  a  surprise,  or  retreat,  or  wild 
scrimmage,  they  were  abandoned.  That  explains  the  later 
seeming  enormity  of  chaining  the  living  gunner  to  his  ma- 
chine. Under  suspense,  he  had  to  keep  to  his  job  and  keep 
firing,  or  be  killed.  That  was  the  boasted  gun  of  the  German 
Army,  when  along  came  the  Lewis  gun,  weighing  25  pounds, 
so  easy  of  operation  it  could  be  handled  by  a  boy. 

The  Lewis  gun  could  be  speeded  up  to  600  shots  a  min- 
ute, but  that  was  waste,  for  the  simple  reason  the  foe  would 
be  hit  the  first  shot  and  his  body  would  be  riddled  with  eleven 
unnecessary  bullets  before  the  corpse  fell;  so  the  problem 
became  to  slow  the  Lewis  gun  down  to  250  shots  a  minute — 
discharged  in  bursts  of  20  shots,  then  change  targets  and 
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another  20  shots,  then  change  position  after  50  shots.  The 
Germans  have  a  saying  that  every  bullet  wasted  on  the  enemy 
is  a  dead  German.  On  this  principle,  the  Lewis  gun  was 
slowed  down. 

Another  point :  guns  in  actual  battle  are  not  fired  under 
the  ideal  conditions  of  the  proving  ground.  A  good  gun 
must  be  as  usable  in  the  dark  as  in  daylight,  in  the  rain  as  in 
clear  weather,  in  burning  heat  as  in  cool  weather.  Other 
field  guns  operated  with  the  cartridges  in  belts  swelled  in 
rain  and  jammed  in  heat.  They  also  went  out  of  whack  if 
sand  blew  into  the  mechanism.  It  will  be  recalled  how  cer- 
tain guns  at  a  very  critical  moment  jammed  on  the  Mexican 
border.  The  Lewis  gun  avoids  all  this  by  feeding,  not  from 
a  leather  belt,  but  from  a  metal  plate  or  wheel ;  and  the  over- 
heating is  prevented  by  vacuum  air  cooling.  It  feeds  47 
cartridges  at  a  clip  and  can  be  reloaded  in  a  second.  It  re- 
cocks  automatically  and  a  vacuum  is  created  by  air  suction, 
which  causes  the  air  cooling.  It  is  the  only  air-cooled  gun 
in  use.  The  consequence  is  the  Lewis  gun  does  not  need  ten 
extra  barrels  as  some  field  guns  do,  nor  does  it  need  retem- 
pering  till  after  60,000  or  70,000  shots.  It  can  be  used  at 
any  altitude,  in  any  weather,  at  any  temperature,  in  any  ac- 
tion. The  slight  deformity  of  a  cartridge  jams  some  field 
guns.  In  a  certain  well-known  field  test  the  Lewis  gun  fired 
1,000  rounds  with  deformed  cartridges  and  did  not  jam  once. 
Its  competitor  jammed  314  times  in  1,000  rounds  and  finally 
stuck  fast. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  talk  before  this 
powerful  group  of  American  citizens  was  on  Air  Defence. 
No  one  outside  the  circle  of  authorities  in  France  and  Eng- 
land will  ever  know  what  Air  Defence  has  cost  in  human  life 
and  anxiety.  The  Zeppelins  came  out  of  the  clouds  against 
England  and  France  like  weird  monsters  from  another 
world.  There  seemed  no  human  means  of  defense  from  this 
"  Death  Ship  in  the  sky ''  dropping  bombs  and  torpedoes 
from  invisible  heights.  It  was  acknowledged  by  the  Allies 
that  for  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
British  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  was  from  the  Zeppelins  that 
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hovered  like  hawks  overhead.  The  first  attacks  on  London 
brought  a  sort  of  paralysis  of  fascinated  consternation.  The 
thing  was  like  a  black  death  descending  on  the  defenseless 
out  of  the  skies. 

London  at  once  called  20,000  men  on  duty  for  Air  De- 
fence. These  were  men  over  age  for  active  service.  They 
were  employed  in  three  shifts  of  eight  hours — a  third  for 
active  duty,  a  third  for  sleep,  a  third  for  their  regular  voca- 
tion. At  first  defence  was  attempted  by  shooting  shrapnel 
from  high  roofs  at  the  assailants  in  the  clouds ;  but  the  falling 
shrapnel  killed  more  Londoners  than  the  German  bombs. 

Then  a  ring  was  thrown  round  the  city  about  two  miles 
outside  the  suburbs ;  and  the  air  craft  were  called  to  the  de- 
fence in  an  endeavor  to  get  the  ''  Zeps  ''  coming  and  going 
as  they  passed  over  the  city;  for  the  ''  Zep,"  like  certain  pre- 
historic monsters,  is  very  frail  if  you  hit  the  right  spot;  and 
one  bullet  in  the  gasolene  tank  does  for  this  monster  of  the 
air,  bringing  him  down  a  flaming  Lucifer.  Lookouts  were 
placed  at  certain  stations  in  the  ring  round  the  city;  and 
when  a  "  Zep ''  was  descried,  the  air  men  were  sent  up;  but 
the  *' Zeps  "  usually  chose  the  night  for  their  death  work; 
for  at  night  the  flaming  lights  of  the  city  betrayed  localities ; 
and  the  "  Zep  '^  itself  came  and  went  hidden.  It  is  deadly 
dangerous  to  land  an  aeroplane  at  night.  One  air  pilot  came 
down  on  what  he  thought  was  a  green  field.  It  was  the  green 
tiled  roof  of  a  public  building;  and  more  than  30  air  men 
were  killed  in  one  night's  raid.  Finally  the  Air  Defence  w^as 
systematized.  At  each  station  in  the  circle  was  a  lookout 
tower.  At  these  towers  were  kept  say  48  men  and  half  a 
dozen  officers.  At  the  first  signal  of  an  invader,  the  lookout 
telephoned  down  from  the  tower.  The  word  was  flashed  to 
all  the  stations  in  the  circle;  and  every  man  of  the  Air  De- 
fence jumped  to  his  assigned  place.  Three  sets  of  lorries 
went  out  from  each  station.  The  first  carried  6-pound  guns 
and  Lewis  guns  mounted  on  a  truck;  the  second  carried  men 
and  supplies;  the  third  carried  powerful  searchlights.  The 
air  craft  were  all  armed  with  Lewis  guns. 

Now  comes  a  fine  point.     The  firing  guns  carried  no 
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searchlight ;  for  if  the  truck  with  the  guns  Hghted  up,  a  bomb 
promptly  dropped  from  the  ''  Zep  "  and  destroyed  truck  and 
men.  So  the  searchlight  truck  had  powerful  twin  lights.  It 
would  flash  a  light  on  the  ''  Zeps  "  like  a  great  sword  of  fire 
in  the  air.  Instantly  as  it  flashed,  the  Lewis  gun  from  an  air 
craft  or  another  truck  would  fire  at  the  "  Zep.''  If  the  ''  Zep  '' 
dropped  a  bomb  where  the  searchlight  flashed,  it  would 
miss  aim;  for  the  truck  kept  moving;  and  the  other  twin 
light  would  flash  from  another  angle  and  place.  Every  3 
seconds  the  searchlight  would  flash  on  the  ''  Zep  "  and  every 
3  seconds,  from  another  place  the  Lewis  guns  would  flash. 
Unless  I  am  misinformed,  since  this  sytem  of  Air  Defence 
was  adopted,  no  casualties  have  occurred  inside  the  city 
limits  of  London  from  '^  Zep  ''  raids;  and  a  very,  very  large 
percentage  of  invaders  has  been  brought  down. 

We  talk  of  modern  inventions  having  abolished  the 
thrills  of  war,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  history  any- 
thing more  thrilling  than  an  enemy  with  Jove's  thunderbolts 
in  his  hands  coming  hundreds  of  miles  through  the  air  across 
foggy  seas  and  enveloped  in  clouds  dropping  death  on  popu- 
lous cities ;  or  than  eerie  flashlights  playing  like  blue  swords 
through  the  sky  followed  by  shots  from  defenders  fighting 
on  the  wing  at  the  rate  of  fifty  bullets  every  three  seconds; 
ending,  after  a  terrific  explosion  high  in  mid  air,  with  a  sheet 
of  fire  flaming  to  earth.  These  are  some  of  the  things  Amer- 
ican invention  has  done  for  defence  in  Europe. 

What  has  American  invention  done  for  defence  in 
America?  The  United  States  have  refused  to  accept  as  free 
gifts  the  attest  inventions  of  American  genius. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  SUBMARINE 
SUPREMACY 

H.  Thompson  Rich 

NOT  long  ago  the  U-S3  came  over  here,  torpedoed  half  a  dozen 
ships,  aroused  a  certain  amount  of  excitement,  and  went  back 
to  Kaiser-land.  And  once  again  "  German  efficiency  "  was 
paraded  in  the  nation's  press — while  at  the  same  time  the  Isaac  Peral, 
a  finer  submarine  in  every  way,  made  in  America  for  the  Spanish 
Government,  of  American  design  and  material  and  workmanship 
throughout,  was  undergoing  her  final  trials  off  Provincetown,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

As  I  was  privileged  to  be  aboard  as  a  special  correspondent  for 
Forum,  I  am  going  to  show  you  that  though  Germany  may  be  "  effi- 
cient " — America  is  thorough.  Then  I  am  going  to  point  out  the  folly 
of  exporting  so  unexcelled  an  article.  For  Uncle  Sam  can  build  the 
finest  under-sea  craft  in  the  world. 

Right  at  the  outset,  hawever,  let  me  confess  that  previous  to  the 
experiences  which  are  to  follow,  I  had  held  the  submarine  arm  of 
our  Navy  in  no  high  esteem.  And  in  this  opinion,  I  was  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  the  deal  of  misinformation  on  the  subject  which  has 
found  its  way  into  our  newspapers  and  magaiznes. 

Of  course  I  knew  in  a  vague  way  that,  years  before,  an  American 
had  designed  the  first  really  successful  boat  of  this  type;  but  what  I 
had  read,  combined  with  the  long  series  of  mishaps  culminating  in  the 
F-4  disaster,  had  left  me  quite  convinced  of  American  shipbuilders' 
inability  to  cope  with  the  intricacies  of  actual  construction.  In  fact,  I 
was  rather  amused  to  learn  that  foreign  nations,  under  the  stress  of 
War,  were  turning  to  us  for  such  craft.  It  seemed  like  going  to  a 
plumber  to  get  a  ring  set. 

Imagine  my  surprise,  therefore,  when  I  arrived  in  Provincetown 
and  beheld — not  "  another  F-4/'  but  a  submersible  that  would  have 
been  the  pride  of  any  navy  on  the  globe. 

She  was  a  "  whale"  of  a  boat!  I  mean  that  Hterally  as  well  as 
in  the  vernacular,  for  as  she  lay  there  motionless  on  the  still  waters 
of  the  bay,  glistening  in  the  afternoon  sunlight,  she  was  not  unlike  one 
of  Jonah's  leviathans  of  the  deep.  Only,  properly  regulated  whales 
don't  as  a  rule  carry  conning-towers  on  their  backs.  And  besides,  there 
was  the  matter  of  her  two  periscopes,  flashing  and  sparkling  like  twin 
Kohinoors  at  their  tapering  points. 

No,  on  second  thought  the  Isaac  Feral  didn't  seem  so  much  like  a 
whale  after  all.  As  the  little  launch  that  was  bringing  me  aboard  drew 
nearer,  she  took  on  more  and  more  the  look  of  what  she  actually  was 
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— a  fighting  craft,  fundamentally,  though  such  a  craft  as  Napoleon 
had  not  foreseen. 

How  different  would  have  been  the  map  of  Europe,  had  that  im- 
mortal Frenchman  had  just  one  Isaac  Peral.  Wellington  would  never 
have  crossed  the  Channel,  the  battle  of  Waterloo  would  never  have 
been  fought,  the  British  fleet  would  have  been  blown  into  atoms,  Eng- 
land would  once  more  have  been  invaded,  and  there  would  have  been 
a  second  Norman  Conquest. 

Idle  thoughts!     But  they  show  the  might  of  this  modern  David. 

The  launch  approached  the  submarine  and  drew  up  under  her 
port  bows.  Rather  excited,  I  leapt  aboard.  Wliat  had  at  first  been 
apathy  was  now  intense  interest.  I  wanted  to  know  everything  about 
her — just  how  long  she  was,  how  wide,  how  fast  she  could  travel, 
what  her  destructive  potentialities  amounted  to,  and  a  hundred  other 
things.  And  I  laughed  to  myself,  for  someone  was  going  to  have  a 
sorry  time  answering  all  my  questions! 

But  I  found  the  officers  and  crew  very  willing  to  be  interviewed. 
As  was  only  natural,  they  took  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  their  boat 
and  were  glad  to  vaunt  its  prowess.  They  told  me  that  she  measured 
196  feet  from  stem  to  stern,  had  a  beam  of  18^  feet,  and  displaced  700 
tons.  I  thought  a  moment.  In  other  words  she  was  a  block  long, 
twice  as  wide  as  a  Pullman  car,  and  weighed  the  equivalent  of  22,400 
cubic  feet  of  water.  The  Spanish  Santa  Maria  which  brought  that 
daring  adventurer  Christopher  Columbus  to  America  over  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  had  a  length  of  63  feet  and  a  displacement  of  200  tons. 
The  Isaac  Peral,  latest  ship  to  carry  the  flag  of  Spain,  is  more  than 
three  times  as  long  and  weighs  33/2  times  as  much. 

I  walked  forward  over  her  echoing  steel  deck  to  the  conning-tower, 
w^hich  rises  about  midway  to  a  height  of  some  six  feet  above  the 
deck  level,  which  in  turn  stands  three  or  four  feet  above  water.  From 
this  vantage  point  the  ship  is  steered  when  running  on  the  surface, 
and  it  is  here  that  interest  centers.  Forward  and  aft,  on  this  super- 
structure, the  two  periscopes  project  an  additional  ten  feet ;  by  the 
wheel  are  detailed  charts  and  intricate  machinery  for  communicating 
with  the  engine-room ;  and  near  the  center  is  a  hatch  that  leads  below. 

THE  RIDE 

I  had  just  turned  to  the  officer  in  command  and  was  about  to  ask 
him  some  of  the  questions  that  were  on  my  mind, — when  suddenly 
there  came  the  muffled  roar  of  engines,  and  we  began  to  move.  I 
turned  and  looked  astern,  whence  from  port  and  starboard  exhausts 
p>oured  huge  quantities  of  dense  yellowish- white  smoke.  The  propellers 
were  churning  up  quite  a  wake,  and  there  was  a  subdued  vibration 
under  my  feet.     I  turned  once  more  and  looked  ahead,  where  the 
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craft's  sharp  prow  was  already  cutting  the  water  left  and  right  into 
tall  columns.  One  thing  was  certain.  We  were  making  an  exceed- 
ingly rapid  getaway. 

I  asked  the  officer  at  the  wheel  what  our  speed  was,  and  he  told 
me  15  knots.  He  did  not  say  how  much  more  she  could  do,  but  I  am 
confident  her  maximum  is  18  at  least,  for  presently  the  vibration  in- 
creased, and  we  seemed  almost  to  leap  ahead  like  a  sword-fish  jumps. 
By  this  time  the  exhaust  holes  had  ceased  pouring  out  that  thick 
yellowish-white  smoke  cloud,  and  only  a  thin  bluish  vapor  was  visible. 

We  had  now  left  the  bay  and  its  sprinkling  of  ships  behind  us, 
and  were  headed  seaward.  Rapidly  the  long  flat  Cape  Cod  shoreline 
faded  away.  Five  minutes  more,  and  there  was  no  longer  anything 
but  water  left  to  see. 

So  I  climbed  below,  through  the  little  circular  hatch  in  the  con- 
ning-tower,  letting  myself  down  rung  by  rimg  on  the  perilous  steel 
ladder  till  my  feet  touched  the  solid  flooring.  Then  I  looked  about  me, 
wonderingly.  For  everything  was  machinery.  Never  before  in  my 
life  had  I  seen  such  an  array  of  wheels  and  valves  and  levers  and 
charts,  compasses,  electric  contrivances,  gauges,  dials,  indicators,  rods, 
crossrods,  tanks — until  I  recoiled  in  bewilderment. 

When  I  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  that  first  impression,  I 
looked  again.  What  I  was  in  was  evidently  the  central  control- 
compartment  of  the  submarine.  Here  indeed,  amid  this  labyrinth  of 
enginery,  was  the  romance  of  achievement,  the  poetry  of  dreams  come 
true.  I  thrilled  at  the  marvel  of  it.  It  seemed  big,  splendid.  And  I 
thought  of  the  man  whose  brain  had  evolved  it  all.  What  he  would 
have  felt,  had  he  stood  where  I  now  stood,  and  beheld  the  vision  of 
a  lifetime  real  at  last.  My  hat  off  to  you — J.  P.  Holland  of  Sub- 
marine fame ! 

This  compartment  measured,  roughly,  40  feet  from  front  to  back 
and  16  feet  across,  the  remainder  of  the  total  beam  being  taken  up 
with  armor-plate  and  a  vacuum  space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
shells,  for  increasing  the  resistance  to  pressure  when  submerged.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  go  into  much  detail  concerning  the  machinery  about 
me.  No  one  short  of  a  technical  journalist  could  do  that.  I  wish 
merely  to  mention  one  important  fact,  and  pass  on — for  it  is  here 
that  the  ship's  eyes,  the  periscopes,  are.  They  project  down  from 
above  like  two  tapering  stalactites,  and  may  be  raised  or  lowered  or 
swung  about  in  any  position  to  suit  the  will  of  the  operator. 

I  stepped  up  to  one  and  glued  my  eye  to  its  gleaming  end,  almost 
skeptical  in  spite  of  what  I  knew.  But  a  single  look,  and  I  was  skeptical 
no  more, — for  there,  as  I  stood  in  the  dimly-lighted  interior  far  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  I  saw  with  sudden  dazzling  clarity  the  blue 
sky,  the  green  waves,  a  passing  ship. 
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Thoroughly  convinced,  I  turned  away  and  passed  through  a  nar- 
row opening  to  the  next  compartment  forward.  This  was  the  quarters 
of  the  crew,  with  accomodations  for  22  men,  11  bunks  on  a  side.  The 
Isaac  Peral  manned,  besides  these  22  men,  2  officers — making  24  in  all. 
This  compartment  was  30  feet  long  and  somewhat  narrower  than  the 
one  before,  owing  to  the  natural  slope  of  the  ship  to  a  point  at  both 
bow  and  stern. 

I  next  entered  the  officers'  quarters  forward,  through  another 
narrow  door.  This  compartment  was  naturally  smaller  than  the  previ- 
ous one,  and  very  plain  in  its  equipment.  You  will  find  no  ornateness, 
no  luxury,  in  a  submarine,  even  among  the  officers.  It  is  a  ship 
of  war,  pure  and  simple,  and  every  available  inch  of  space  not  actually 
essential  to  human  existence  is  given  over  to  the  mechanism  of  pro- 
pulsion and  destruction. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  next  and  foremost  compartment — the  tor- 
pedo-room. Again  I  passed  through  a  narrow  door,  ducking  my  head 
this  time  to  get  within.  And  there  I  stood  at  last  in  the  presence  of 
King  Whitehead,  his  Majesty  the  Torpedo. 

It  was  a  long  room,  tapering  at  the  front  to  a  space  just  large 
enough  to  accomodate  four  torpedo-tubes,  in  tiers  of  two.  Through 
those  sinister  openings,  merely  by  the  pressure  of  buttons,  four  swift 
messengers  of  destruction  could  be  dispatched.  I  thought  of  the 
Lusitania,  and  of  how  terribly  easy  modern  warfare  made  it  to  precipi- 
tate fearful  catastrophe. 

To  the  left  and  right,  two  in  a  rack,  reposed  four  more  deadly 
torpedoes,  making  eight  of  these  ''  little  submarines  "  in  all. 

And  that  is  what  they  are — little  SMbmarines — in  design  and  con- 
trol closely  akin  to  their  larger  sister.  Everyone  has  heard  of  them, 
of  the  tremendous  damage  they  do ;  but  few  have  any  idea  what  they 
are  like,  how  they  go,  or  anything  definite  about  them. 

Let  me  say  in  a  few  words,  then,  that  King  Whitehead  is  of 
phosphor  bronze,  21  feet  long,  21  inches  wide,  and  driven  by  air  con- 
tained in  its  own  tanks  at  a  pressure  of  1350  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  It  is  shot  from  the  submarine  also  by  compressed  air,  through 
a  long  tube  that  leads  to  the  water.  Somewhere  in  this  tube  is  a  catch 
that  springs  a  release  on  the  torpedo  as  it  passes,  thus  starting  its 
motor.  So  from  the  moment  it  leaves  the  submarine,  this  "  long  lean 
fish  "  is  under  its  own  motive  power. 

King  Whitehead,  like  a  submarine,  is  divided  into  compartments, 
six  of  them  all  told :  a  forward  explosive  head,  packed  with  damp  gun- 
cotton,  with  a  detonator  attachment  that  fires  the  charge  upon  contact 
with  anything  solid,  such  as  a  ship's  side ;  next,  a  compressed-air  com- 
partment ;  a  balance  compartment,  to  keep  it  on  a  horizontal  plane ;  an 
engine  compartment,  wherein  is  contained  a  turbine  type  motor;  a 
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buoyancy  compartment ;  and  a  gyroscope  compartment,  to  ensure  con- 
tinuance on  the  course  aimed.  Then,  in  addition,  there  are  horizontal 
and  perpendicular  rudders,  which  may  be  set  in  advance ;  and  also, 
strong  twin  propellers. 

So  it  is  seen  that  the  torpedo,  like  the  submarine,  is  a  highly  or- 
ganized, delicately  adjusted,  intricate  and  efficient  weapon. 

Let  us  now  pass  back  through  the  forward  compartments  to  the 
periscope-room,  and  thence  sternward  to  the  engine-room.  Here  are 
the  great  Diesel  engines,  thousands  of  horsepower,  that  propel  the 
submarine  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  completely  fill  the 
compartment,  in  two  ranks,  left  and  right,  separated  by  a  space  just  suf- 
ficient to  allow  human  passage  between — huge  oil- fed  monsters  that 
are  insatiable.  Speed!  Speed!  More  speed!  Mor^  .y/)^^(// they  seem 
to  say,  beating  out  their  mighty  rhythm. 

I  passed  down  that  roaring  channel  uneasily,  and  entered  the 
stemmost  compartment,  which  houses  the  electric  motors  that  drive 
the  Isaac  Peral  when  submerged.  In  shape  and  size,  this  room  cor- 
responded to  the  torpedo-room  far  forward.  But  there  the  comparison 
stopped.  The  motors,  huge  barrel-shaped  things  to  right  and  left, 
took  up  most  of  the  space.  Of  the  rest,  a  deal  of  electric  apparatus 
consumed  the  greater  portion.  At  the  very  end,  however,  was  a  mini- 
ature workshop,  with  a  turning  lathe  in  the  foreground,  and  oddments 
of  tools  visible  here  and  there.  To  that  room  would  come  the  en- 
gineers if  trouble  arose.  There  they  would  work  to  the  last  to  save 
their  ship.  As  I  stood  by,  a  picture  rose  in  the  back  of  my  mind.  I 
saw  the  submarine  on  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  her  ascending  machinery 
suddenly  gone  wrong — a  shaft  broken,  perhaps,  or  a  bearing  cracked. 
And  I  saw  pale-faced  men  bending  over  that  lathe,  struggling  fever- 
ishly, to  repair  the  damage — as  countless  heroes  must  have  struggled 
in  the  present  War.  I  saw  myself  and  others  standing  by,  unable  to 
help.  Then  suddenly  I  saw  those  tense  men  smile,  and  rise  triumphant. 
I  saw  the  ship  in  motion  again,  headed  proudly  for  the  surface.  What 
tragedies  the  slimy  ooze  of  the  sea-bottom  could  reveal!  Since  1914, 
88  per  cent  of  the  German  submarine  fleet  has  found  its  way  there! 

The  vision  faded.  I  turned  and  left  that  vital  room,  passed  back 
along  the  narrow  channel  between  the  roaring  engines,  reached  the 
steel  ladder  that  had  brought  me  below,  climbed  it,  and  took  breath  after 
breath  of  pure  sea  air. 

It  seemed  good  to  be  above.  I  had  seen  enough.  I  wanted  to 
think.  For  all  my  previous  impressions  of  submarines,  and  particularly 
American  ones,  had  been  suddenly  changed. 

So  Uncle  Sam  could  build  a  boat  like  that !  I  was  proud.  I 
wanted  to  shout.  I  wanted  ever}'one  to  know  what  I  knew.  If  I 
could  have  had  within  earshot  some  of  those  people  who  have  been 
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filling  our  periodicals  with  a  lot  of  rot  about  the  inferiority  of  our 
under-sea  craft,  I  would  have  told  them  a  thing  or  two.  I  was  "  all 
het  up/'  as  the  homely  but  descriptive  saying  goes. 

And  Boche  thought  he  was  doing  something  remarkable,  did  he, 
when  he  sent  his  U-S3  across  the  pond?  Why,  the  Isaac  Peral,  just  as 
I  stood  on  her  deck,  could  have  cruised  to  the  Dardanelles  and  back 
without  replenishing  so  much  as  a  drop  of  water!  The  Hun  patted 
himself  on  the  back  and  called  it  quite  a  feat,  eh,  when  his  Deutschland 
turned  up  a  couple  of  times  in  American  waters  ?  Why,  the  Isaac  Peral 
could  establish  a  regular  schedule  between  New  York  and  Yokohoma, 
and  not  stop  on  the  way  either! 

And  as  far  as  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  English  Channel  and 
staying  there  over  night  is  concerned,  which  Captain  Koenig  said  he 
did — this  ship  could  remain  submerged  to  a  depth  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred feet  for  three  weeks  at  a  stretch ! 

The  facts  are  startling.  New  facts  are  always  startling.  I  could 
go  further  into  details  concerning  this  wonderful  craft,  but  I  have 
already  given  you  what  is  fundamental.  The  conclusion  is  obvious. 
You  must  have  reached  it,  even  though  your  previous  impressions,  like 
mine,  were  wrong.  The  Holland  type  submarine,  as  built  in  America 
by  the  Electric  Boat  Company,  is,  truly,  the  finest  under-sea  craft 
of  them  all. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SUBMARINE 

In  order  that  a  correct  impression  may  be  had  of  just  what  strides 
Uncle  Sam  has  made  in  this  direction,  let  us  for  a  moment  or  two 
turn  back  to  beginnings — ^back  to  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  For  it  is 
there  that  Mr.  Holland  designed  his  first  successful  submarine, 
and  the  world's  first  successful  submarine — the  Holland,  launched  in 
1900.  This  craft,  by  its  amazingly  successful  performance,  became  im- 
mediately the  envy  of  every  nation  of  Europe. 

Result:  Great  Britain  the  very  next  year  laid  down  the  keel  of 
her  first  submersible,  and  thus  began  a  regular  building  schedule  that 
has  continued  uninterruptedly.  And  the  same  year  Russia  actually 
bought  from  us  a  Holland  type  under-sea  boat,  the  Protector.  That 
we  should  have  been  strengthening  our  own  Navy  with  boats  of  that 
type  was  apparent  even  then.  Baron  Person,  of  the  Russian  Embassy, 
said  regarding  the  above  boat :  "  The  Protector  is  a  wonderful  fighting 
machine;  I  don't  believe  the  United  States  will  ever  let  her  go  away 
from  her  own  shore." 

But  we  did,  and  we  have  let  many  others  go  in  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  between  then  and  now — with  the  result  that  we  have  but  27 
ship-shape  submarines  in  our  Navy  at  the  present  writing.  The  history 
of  these  craft  in  America  is  one  long  record  of  prodigal  exportation. 
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The  Holland,  the  British  No.  i  and  the  Russian  Protector,  those 
three  early  successful  submarines,  were  all  of  about  the  same  general 
type  and  size.  A  few  figures  will  demonstrate  clearly  the  improvement 
that  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years.  They  were  approximately 
60  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  displaced  in  the  neighborhood  of  150  tons, 
had  a  surface  speed  of  8  knots,  a  submerged  speed  of  4  to  6  knots, 
and  a  cruising  radius  of  300  miles. 

Compare  this  to  the  Isaac  Peral,  with  a  length  of  196  feet,  a  beam 
of  i8j^  feet,  a  displacement  of  700  tons,  a  surface  speed  of  from  15 
to  18  knots,  a  submerged  speed  of  12  knots,  and  a  cruising  radius  of 
upwards  of  10,000  miles.  The  mighty  development  under  American  in- 
ventive and  perfective  genius  is  visible  at  a  glance. 

The  history  of  the  submarine  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  is  sig- 
nificant also.  Even  as  far  back  as  1888,  France  built  an  under-sea 
craft,  the  Gymnote.  But  it  was  only  partially  successful,  and  not 
until  that  nation  embodied  in  its  submarine  construction  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  American  Holland  type  did  they  turn  out  a 
really  satisfactory  craft.  Italy,  in  1894,  produced  the  Delphino,  a 
boat  only  56  feet  long,  8  feet  across,  with  a  displacement  less  than  100 
tons.  This  boat  also  lacked  the  features  essential  to  success,  and 
was  laid  aside  as  an  experiment.  In  Spain  the  early  efforts  of  Lieuten- 
ant Isaac  Peral,  for  whom  the  new  big  submarine  is  named,  met  with 
considerable  good  fortune.  In  1887  he  designed  a  boat  that  had  many 
admirable  qualities.  It  was  taken  over  by  the  Government  and  named 
the  Peral.  As  a  weapon  of  actual  warfare,  however,  there  is  no  record 
that  it  ever  accomplished  anything.  If  its  principles  of  construction 
had  been  really  successful,  Spain  would  have  employed  Peral-type 
boats  against  us  in  the  War  of  1898. 

In  Dewey's  own  words,  speaking  of  the  Holland,  there  are  the 
famous  lines:  "  If  they  had  had  two  of  those  things  at  Manila,  I  could 
never  have  held  it  with  the  squadron  I  had."  But  they  didn't  have 
them,  and  as  I  have  pointed  out,  it  was  not  until  Uncle  Sam  got  busy 
that  the  submarine  came  to  be  anything-  more  useful  than  a  subject  for 
fiction.  In  promoting  this  immensely  valuable  weapon  of  20th  century 
warfare,  the  late  Isaac  L.  Rice  deserves  the  highest  praise.  He  stood 
behind  it  when  it  was  most  in  need  of  a  friend. 

Even  as  late  as  1910,  the  submarine  was  still  an  uncertain  quantity 
(except  to  American  designers  and  builders,  who  alone  realized  how 
well  they  had  wrought).  A  celebrated  English  writer  summed  up 
the  case  in  the  following  words :  "  The  submarine  has  opened  a  new 
era  in  naval  construction,  and  it  is  not  a  ver}-  easy  matter  to  get,  or 
give,  an  unbiased  opinion  as  to  the  part  this  comparatively  new  weapon 
will  play  in  future  naval  warfare ;  but  from  the  fact  that  all  the  great 
Naval  Powers  are  quickly  adding  to  their  already  [x>werful  Submarine 
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Torpedo  Boat  Flotillas,  and  that  miillions  are  being  spent  each  year 
on  the  building  of  these  '  Daylight  T.  B/s/  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume 
that  in  the  next  great  naval  war,  submarines  will  play  no  small  part." 

The  above  is  a  fair  example  of  the  average  intelligent,  untechnical 
opinion  concerning  the  usefulness  of  this  arm.  That  the  "  Powers 
That  Be  "  knew  for  a  certainty  the  submarine  would  prove  itself,  is  of 
no  especial  credit  to  them.  They  couldn't  help  but  know  it,  with  the 
facts  in  hand. 

Then  historic  19 14  came — -and  on  the  first  wings  of  War  rode  the 
submarine,  triumphantly.  It  is  a  long  list  of  victories  that  have  been 
hers  since  then.  In  the  two  bloodiest  years  of  all  the  world,  she  has 
taken  fearful  toll.  Time  and  again  her  value  has  been  demonstrated, 
strikingly,  dramatically.  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt. 
She  has  been  vindicated. 

Charles  W.  Domville-Fife,  famous  English  authority  on  sub- 
marines, said  recently :  "  Tempered  and  tried  in  the  forge  of  War,  the 
submarine  has  at  last  been  lifted  from  the  experimental  stage  of  naval 
construction  to  the  forefront  of  fleets  in  being.  For  over  twenty  years 
naval  experts,  marine  engineers,  and  scientists  have  been  wrestling  with 
the  vast  and  complex  problems  of  submarine  construction,  navigation, 
and  warfare,  and  have  spent  many  millions,  produced  submersible  war- 
ships of  steadily  increasing  size  and  power — until  today  264  of  these 
vessels  of  over  a  dozen  different  and  more  or  less  secret  designs,  with 
displacements  ranging  from  100  to  1000  tons,  are  in  the  fighting  line 
of  the  fleets  at  war." 

And  Frederick  A.  Talbot,  a  famous  writer,  not  long  ago  declared : 
"  No  engine  of  destruction  entered  the  arena  of  the  Greatest  War 
under  such  a  cloud  of  uncertainty.  It  was  an  unknown  quantity,  an 
untried  weapon,  an  arm  which  was  to  be  passed  through  the  mill  of 
exacting  application  for  the  first  time.  Now,  after  two  year^,  the 
submarine,  as  a  fighting  machine,  has  excelled  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation. The  factors  of  reliability,  mobility,  and  aggressiveness  have 
been  brought  out  with  extraordinary  force." 

Such  is  the  performance  of  this  modern  David.  As  I  have  said, 
the  "  Powers  That  Be  "  are  not  the  only  ones  who  knew.  American 
designers  and  builders  were  certain  of  the  outcome  long  ago.  But  they 
were  modest.  They  did  not  talk  much.  They  just  went  ahead  doing 
their  best — and  their  best  has  proved  the  best  in  the  world. 

But  now  the  time  has  come  to  talk.  The  hour  has  arrived  when 
modesty  is  no  longer  a  virtue.  The  moment  is  opportune  to  let  the 
American  public  into  the  secret.  We  have  at  last  realized  our  danger. 
We  have  taken  steps  towards  preparedness.  Only  a  few  half-fearful 
steps,  to  be  sure;  but  steps,  nevertheless.  Let  us  now  consider  what 
remains  to  be  done. 
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OUR    SUBMARINE    NEEDS 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  build  two  ships  for  ourselves  for  every 
one  we  send  abroad.  Only  that  way  lies  safety.  We  must  not  arm 
the  world  against  ourselves.  The  United  States  has  no  desire  for  war. 
It  wants  but  peace  and  the  unhampered  freedom  of  its  own  pursuits. 
It  will  not,  however,  be  trifled  with,  imposed  upon,  invaded.  Those 
sacred  rights  of  its  sovereignty  it  will  defend  to  the  last  ship,  to  the 
last  trench,  to  the  last  drop  of  blood.  ' 

The  United  States  is  a  country  that  to  be  attacked  by  land  must 
first  be  attacked  by  sea.  Therefore,  our  fundamental  need  is  for  a 
strong  Navy.  If  we  can  defeat  the  enemy  on  water,  before  he  shall 
have  had  time  to  set  foot  on  our  shores,  to  obtain  a  grip  on  our  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  and  commercial  centers, — then  we  shall  be  vic- 
torious at  the  very  outset.  But  if  through  a  weak  Navy  we  once  allow 
the  enemy  thus  to  get  the  advantage  of  us,  then  it  will  be  year  on  year 
of  trench  fighting  such  as  the  world  now  witnesses  with  horror  in 
Europe, — offensive  after  offensive  on  a  prodigious  scale,  fearfully 
costly  in  human  lives,  yet  which  barely  shakes  the  opposing  lines,  and 
leaves  the  attackers  more  shattered  than  the  attacked. 

The  whole  world  history  of  war  has  shown  that  the  jump  on  the 
other  fellow  is  half  the  fight.  We  now  have  it  in  our  pozver  to  secure 
that  jump,  secure  it  so  certainly  and  permanently  that  no  nation  with 
militaristic  ambitions  ever  shall  be  able  successfully  even  to  engage  us 
in  naval  combat,  let  alone  decamp  on  our  shores  and  desecrate  our  land. 
We  now  have  easily  within  our  grasp  the  implement  that  will  ensure 
us  the  goal  of  all  our  ambitions — which  are  peace  and  commercial  har- 
mony with  the  world.  By  a  Navy  strongly  reinforced  with  submarines 
we  can  be  guaranteed  these  things. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  1916  Naval  Bill !  It  required  3  years 
to  build  the  Isaac  Peral,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  in  naval  circles 
that  such  a  craft  cannot  be  turned  out  much  quicker.  The  significant 
point  is  this:  it  will  be  1920  before  the  submarines  ordered  in  igi6  are 
in  commission.  And  we  have  only  begun  to  prepare.  We  need  many 
times  the  submarines  zve  naze  hare  or  possibly  can  acquire  zinthin  the 
next  four  years.  The  question  that  arises  right  here  is :  how  are  we 
ever  going  to  get  prepared  at  this  rate?  It  is  like  taking  two  steps 
backward  to  every  step  forward ! 

There  is  only  one  way  out  of  it,  only  one  answer  to  the  question. 
At  the  next  session,  Congress  must  sit  down  calmly  and  quietly  and 
vote  for  a  Naval  Bill  alongside  of  which  the  Bill  of  191 6  will  appear 
small.  It  will  cost  the  people  a  lot  of  money,  but  not  as  much  as  the 
stoppage  of  commerce  for  a  single  day. 

Permanent  national  safety  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.     Let  all  partisan  lines  be  laid  aside.     Let  us  proceed 
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fixedly  and  with  but  a  single  purpose  to  the  goal.  Let  the  bitter  hour 
never  come  when  we  shall  have  to  say :  if  we  had  only  heeded — if  we 
had  only  prepared.    Let  there  he  no  ifs  in  our  national  future! 

The  problem  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  what  are  we  going 
to  do?  In  the  second  place,  how  are  we  going  to  do  it?  Once  we 
decide  on  the  number  of  submarines  actually  necessary  to  back  up 
the  Navy  and  give  us  adequate  protection,  then  some  method  can  be 
devised  to  put  the  program  through. 

Let  us,  therefore,  give  the  matter  our  attention.  With  the  9  fleet 
and  53  coast-defence  submersibles  stipulated  by  the  1916  Bill,  by  1920 
we  will  have  89  under-sea  craft  in  all — less  the  depreciation  from  wear 
and  tear,  which  in  the  case  of  the  older  boats  will  be  fully  fifty  per 
cent.  That  leaves  a  maximum  of  75,  which  is  not  nearly  enough. 
How  many  more  are  needed? 

The  answer  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  seems.  We  need  at  least  as 
many  submarines  as  any  possible  combination  of  belligerents  could 
produce.  That  means,  at  the  lowest  figure,  over  200.  At  the  highest 
figure,  it  means  400.  Then  the  right  number  is  somewhere  between 
200  and  400 — not  less  than  300,  in  any  case.  Let  Congress  split  the 
hairs.  But  let  us  tell  Congress  where  we  stand.  Then,  whether  they 
make  it  301  or  399,  we  will  at  least  be  sure  of  getting  the  minimum  in 
any  eventuality. 

We  have  been  preaching  Preparedness  upwards  of  two  years.  It 
has  taken  us  that  time  to  get  started.  We  are  at  last  in  motion.  But 
we  must  realize  that  it  is  only  a  beginning.  There  are  those  among 
us  who,  now  the  Naval  Bill  is  law,  lapse  back  into  their  wonted  indif- 
ference. To  them,  a  paper  Navy  and  an  actual  battle  fleet  on  the  high 
seas  are  one  and  the  same.  They  do  not  realize  the  essential  dif- 
ferences of  sloth,  of  laxity,  of  procrastination. 

And  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  be  unreasonable.  For  haste 
never  accomplished  anything  permanent.  We  must  be  patient  with 
those  who  have  our  welfare  at  heart.  The  burdens  they  bear  are 
heavy.  They  are  giving  their  best  for  us.  Let  us  give  our  best  for 
them.  If  criticism  can  help,  then  let  us  criticize.  If  it  can  only 
hinder,  or  do  no  good — then  let  us  be  silent,  and  wait.  The  will  of  the 
people  must  be  obeyed.     Let  us  but  will,  and  will  wisely. 

We  can  make  the  finest  submarines  in  the  world.  I  have  empha- 
sized this  already.  I  emphasize  it  once  again,  for  it  cannot  be  made 
too  clear.  Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  sanely  and  thoroughly  to  equip 
ourselves  with  this  mighty  David,  so  that  all  nations  may  be  dis- 
couraged from  entertaining  military  ambitions  against  The  Land  of 
Freedom. 


MILITARY  TRAINING  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Albert  J.  Levine 

THERE  is,  sometimes,  about  a  name  much  that  is  noxious.  By 
the  subtle  alchemy  of  differentiation  it  is  in  time  transmuted 
into  a  new  form.  Unfortunately,  the  new  product  is  more 
often  than  not  a  much  baser  metal.  The  Welsh-Slater  law  of  New 
York  legalizes  the  introduction  of  military  training  in  the  schools.  The 
public  may  render  it  nugatory  by  disapprobation. 

The  task  of  convincing  the  public  should  not  prove  a  difficult 
one.  To  restore  the  word  "  military  "  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  lexi- 
con of  social  betterment,  one  needs  but  a  simplified,  albeit  a  tentative, 
definition :  Military  training  is  a  form  of  physical  training  of  a  mili- 
tary character  which  aims  to  train  the  youth  of  our  country  in  per- 
sonal efficiency,  in  correct  posture,  and  in  simplicity  of  living  to  the 
end  that  this  land  of  ours  shall  be  peopled  by  the  men  and  women  with 
souls  that  will  not  shrink  when  a  crisis  comes  to  try  them.  Military 
training  possesses  a  direct  moral  value  to  a  degree  not  claimed  for 
physical  training.  Many  believe,  with  the  author  of  Pigs  is  Pigs^  that 
exercises  is  exercises.  They  are  educational,  recreational  and  correc- 
tive;  but  their  basis  is  not  military  virtue,  but  military  drill. 

More  than  one  virtue  flows  from  a  training  that  is  military.  Moral 
excellence  is  perhaps  the  greatest.  The  upright  man  is  usually  the  up- 
standing man.  We  visualize  him  as  standing  erect  before  his  fellow- 
men,  clear  of  skin,  fearless  of  eye,  resolute  of  purpose,  self-contained 
and  self -directive. 

The  reciprocal  action  of  the  physical  life  upon  the  moral  is  rather 
underestimated.  "  Close  your  mouth  and  save  your  soul  " — has  a 
sizable  grain  of  truth  in  it.  The  disastrous  effects  of  mouth  breathing 
reach  into  the  realm  of  the  spiritual.  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  per- 
sonal hygiene  has  proved  the  undoing  of  many.  A  constricted  dia- 
phragm may  bring  about  a  dwarfed  soul ;  and  the  science  of  dietetics 
is  uprooting  age-old  tenets  of  penology. 

Moral  instruction  is  not  always  crowned  with  success.  One  as- 
sumes an  attitude  of  resentment  towards  a  preachment  even  though 
it  be  skilfully  disguised  as  a  tale.  The  point  is  bound  to  protrude ;  and 
we  shy  off!  Moral  strength,  like  physical  strength,  must  come  from 
within.  It  must  not  be  enjoined  upon  us :  it  must  be  desired.  The 
electricity  of  morality  cannot  reach  the  soul  by  conduction ;  it  must 
get  there  by  induction.     Impress  upon  the  boy  that  smoking  will  in- 
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terfere  with  accurate  shooting,  that  overeating  will  rob  him  of  his 
soldierly  figure,  and  he  will  desist  far  more  readily  than  one  imagines. 
The  introduction  of  the  automobile  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of 
temperance  than  a  half-a-hundred  blue  laws.  Perfecting  the  physical 
organism,  co-ordinating  its  movments,  imparting,  parenthetically,  sane 
views  on  personal  hygiene,  may  force  one  to  regard  the  direct  teaching 
of  morals  as  a  work  of  supererogation.  But  one  must  start  early,  when 
the  body  has  not  diminished  in  resiliency.  For  one  will  find  more  need 
for  corrective  exercises  than  for  formative  ones ;  and  so  true  is  it  that 
we  are  creatures  of  habit  that  the  work  of  correction  often  becomes 
heart-rending  in  its  ineffectiveness. 

Another  military  virtue  which  deserves  attention  from  educa- 
tors is  military  precision.  One  does  not  need  to  multiply  instances  of 
verbosity  in  replies,  the  sheer  inability  to  reach  from  one  point  of  a 
thought  to  another  in  a  straight  line  of  brevity.  Now  mark  the  sol- 
dier's way.  The  superior  officer  desires  information.  Click  go  the 
heels!  That  seems  to  close  the  circuit  of  consciousness!  The  report 
is  delivered  with  the  staccato  directness  of  a  Morse  instrument.  There 
is  no  delay;  there  is  no  redundancy.  One  must  also  commend  that 
absence  of  gratuitous  information  that  in  civil  life  is  irritatingly  con- 
spicuous in  the  ritual  of  "  giving  advice  " — that  outpouring  of  fact  and 
fancy  which  is  as  ceaseless  as  the  flow  of  waters.  "  Speak  when 
spoken  to  "  has  lost  none  of  its  force. 

With  few  exceptions,  it  is  a  mistake  to  encourage  children  to 
talk  aimlessly.  One  is  reminded  of  the  example:  "If  it  takes  one 
pipe  two  hours  to  fill  a  tank  and  another  pipe  one  hour  to  empty  it, 
how  long  will  it  take  to  fill  it  ?  "  The  answer  is  distressingly  obvious. 
Verbal  economy  and  military  conciseness  are  qualities  of  inter- 
course that  will  not  result  in  the  repression  of  thinking;  they  will 
rather  operate  to  clarify  it. 

The  habit  of  reflection  is  a  valuable  asset ;  it  becomes  enhanced  in 
value  when  it  leads  to  the  habit  of  action.  Without  it  the  dreamer  is 
an  "  ineffectual  angel."  But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  action  shall  super- 
vene upon  thought;  it  is  imperative  that  the  action  be  instantaneous. 
In  war,  he  who  hesitates  is  lost — and  brings  calamity  upon  his  fellows. 
Human  ingenuity  has  devised  nothing  more  efficacious  to  compass  this 
goal  than  military  drill.  Enquiring  observers  dilate  with  rapture  upon 
the  precision  of  movement,  that  oneness  of  alignment  and  realignment 
which  marks  the  drill  of  the  West  Pointer.  Children  love  military 
tactics.  They  revel  luxuriously  in  instantaneous  response  to  com- 
mands. No  subject  of  the  curriculum  is  less  onerous  to  teachers;  the 
drill  will  come  and  stay. 

The  drill  must  be  credited  with  another  invaluable  characteristic — 
the  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  team  work,  of  co-operation.    Society  is  a 
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complicated  bit  of  machinery  with  interlocking  wheels  and  cogs. 
There  must  be  no  friction,  no  intermeddling  of  parts.  Moreover,  each 
part  must  be  fitted  for  the  work  it  is  to  do.  A  bolt  may  be  a  most 
insignificant  element  of  the  mechanism;  but  it  must  be  a  perfect  bolt. 
To  play  the  ''  bolt "  cheerfully  calls  for  a  high  quality  of  discipline ; 
and  military  training  will  justify  its  existence  if  it  does  nothing  else 
than  ingrain  into  the  mind  of  the  youth  that  the  "  bolt "  and  the 
''  cog  "  are  respected  and  dignified  members  of  any  organization. 

The  world  rightly  adjudges  praise  to  the  man  of  action;  and  one 
kind  of  doing  is  exalted  over  all  others.  It  is  doing  one's  duty.  In 
the  currency  of  civic  morality,  "  duty  "  is  the  obverse  of  which  "  right  " 
is  the  more  alluring  face.  One  hears  too  much  cant  about  rights.  If 
the  world  took  its  duties  more  seriously,  its  rights  woidd  not  need  to 
he  made  the  object  of  so  much  "  eternal  vigilance." 

Military  training  invests  duty  with  the  ecstacy  of  religion.  It  is 
but  a  simple  matter  to  transfer  this  training  from  the  soldier  to  the 
citizen. 

The  boy,  who  learns  to  recognize  equals  in  the  members  of  his 
squad,  may  be  considered  immune  from  the  disease  of  snobbishness,  or 
envy.  One  must  win  his  spurs  to  earn  promotion  and  a  superiority 
that  any  member  of  a  company  may  achieve  carries  with  it  little  of 
the  rigidity  of  caste.  "  Every  soldier  carries  in  his  knapsack  the  baton 
of  a  Field  Marshal  " — that  is  the  most  potent  neutralizer  of  the  '*  holier- 
than-thou  "  spirit. 

One's  claims  gain  in  strength  from  the  emphasis  of  understate- 
ment. The  case  for  military'  training  is  a  strong  one.  Much  more 
may  be  predicated  of  it.  But  lest  it  sound  like  a  panacea  for  all  evils, 
one  must  be  content  to  await  tangible  results.  Much  depends  on  the 
instrumentalities  created  to  impart  the  training;  more  depends  on  the 
personnel  of  the  teaching  force.  The  goal  must  be  kept  in  constant 
view ;  not  physical  drill  but  military  training.  And  educators  must 
make  an  effective  reply  to  the  syncopated  banality,  "  I  Did  Not  Raise 
My  Boy  to  Be  a  Soldier!" 
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THE  PRICE  OF  PROSPERITY 

.   George  Weiss 

WE  hear  talk  about  the  high  wages  that  workingmen  are  ob- 
taining throughout  the  land,  but  until  lately  nothing  has 
been  said  of  the  difficulty  in  making  even  the  higher  scale 
of  wages  yield  the  same  purchasing  power  as  the  lower  scale  of  wages 
before  the  War.  All  economists  admit  that  the  United  States  must  pay 
its  share  for  carrying  on  the  War.  They  declare  that  we  are  paying 
our  share  and  that  we  will  continue  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come. 
This  is  a  worldwide  War  and  it  has  a  worldwide  effect.  But  this  coun- 
try is  at  peace.  This  country  is  supposed  to  be  enjoying  prosperity. 
Are  we  paying  for  our  prosperity? 

Here  are  the  facts.    Judge  for  yourself : 

Gold 

The  United  States  is  suffering  from  a  deluge  of  gold.  To  the 
uninitiated  this  would  appear  to  be  a  foolish  statement,  but  to  the 
economists  its  import  takes  a  different  hue.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
War  we  have  received  upwards  of  $800,000,000  in  gold.  Think  of  it ! 
The  Treasury  of  the  United  States  keeps  a  supply  of  $250,000,000  in 
gold  with  which  to  redeem  paper  currency.  Still  in  two  years  Europe 
has  dumped  $800,000,000  in  gold  upon  us.  We  do  not  want  gold. 
The  present  era  of  high  prices  is  due  to  the  unprecedented  flow  of 
gold  to  this  country.  All  commodity  values  are  measured  by  the  gold 
standard  and  when  we  have  a  plethora  of  gold  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  yellow  metal  declines,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  advance  in  the  cost 
of  commodities.     Now  how  does  gold  accomplish  this  condition? 

In  the  first  place,  large  supplies  of  gold  strengthen  the  credit  situ- 
ation. Banks  loaded  down  with  gold  are  willing  to  loan  freely  at  low 
rates.  Industries  and  trade,  perceiving  that  funds  are  available  at  a 
slight  cost,  borrow  from  the  banks.  The  ability  to  borrow  increases 
the  demand  for  credits  which  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  use  to 
expand  their  operations.  Demand  for  raw  materials  expands.  The 
supply  is  not  increased  and  where  there  was  a  surplus  there  is  now  a 
deficit.  The  natural  result  is,  the  prices  of  raw  materials  advance.  In- 
creased   manufacturing   operations    means   greater   employment   and 
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higher  wages.  The  workers  benefit.  The  manufacturers  having  paid 
more  for  their  raw  material  charge  more  for  the  manufactured  product. 
The  era  of  higher  prices  has  begun.  In  that  manner  the  flood  of  gold 
is  the  cause  of  the  increeased  commodity  prices. 

Our  Wheat  Crop  Cut  in  Half 

The  harvest  this  year  will  be  one  half  the  size  of  last  year.  The 
crop  is  a  failure  in  that  it  cannot  furnish  sufficient  supplies  to  aid  the 
non-producing  countries  of  the  world.  The  present  crop  has  an  ex- 
portable surplus  of  only  27,000,000  bushels.  Since  last  August  sales 
for  export  have  amounted  to  over  150,000,000.  We  have  already  sold 
50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Each  day  sales  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  run  from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  bushels. 

In  August  of  1914,  best  spring  patents  flour  sold  at  $4.60  a  bar- 
rel. As  I  write  the  price  is  $10.05  ^  barrel,  and  as  this  is  being  read  by 
Forum  readers  the  price  will  probably  be  near  to  $12  per  barrel.  Be- 
fore the  War  No.  2  red  winter  wheat  sold  at  about  95  cents  a  bushel. 
During  the  month  of  October  new  high  record  prices  were  being  es- 
tablished each  day.  On  November  ist  the  price  of  December  wheat 
was  $1.90  per  bushel  while  cash  wheat  sold  at  $2.07  a  bushel.  These 
are  War  prices.  Never  since  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  has  wheat  gone 
to  $2.00  except  when  certain  corners  were  effected. 

The  Bosphorus  is  closed.  The  immense  wheat  reserves  of  Rus- 
sia are  tied  up.  Rumania,  now  on  the  Allied  side,  is  in  a  timilar  plight. 
Two  large  producers  of  Europe  are  insolated.  What  is  the  result? 
The  other  wheat  producing  countries  of  the  world,  the  United  States, 
Argentina,  India,  and  Australia  are  called  upon  to  feed  the  armies  of 
Europe.  In  the  first  year  of  the  War  a  kind  Providence  gave  us  a 
wheat  crop  of  bountiful  proportions.  Now  there  has  been  a  reversal. 
Rust,  dry  weather,  Hessian  fly,  and  other  blights  have  ruined  millions 
of  bushels.  Growing  wheat  has  been  so  badly  damaged  that  the  farmers 
of  the  West  are  not  taking  the  trouble  to  thresh  it.  The  American 
wheat  crop  this  year  will  harvest  only  607,557,000  bushels.  Last  year 
the  record-breaking  crop  harvested  1,011,505,000  bushels.  This  record- 
breaking  crop  gave  a  carry  over  of  100,000,000  bushels.  Domestic 
consumption  of  wheat  is  figured  at  667,000,000  bushels,  as  out  of  a 
total  supply  of  767,557,000  bushels  we  have  only  100,000,000  bushels 
rightfully  available  for  export. 

All  our  crops  have  been  stricken.  The  corn  crop  has  fallen  oft*  to 
2,717,000,000  bushels  against  3,054,000,000  bushels  in  191 5,  while  oats 
this  year  will  yield  only  1,229,000,000  bushels  against  1,540,000,000 
bushels  a  year  ago.  Canada,  a  large  producer  of  wheat,  also  has  felt 
the  scourge  of  grain  disaster.  The  present  Canadian  wheat  crop  will 
harvest  only  159,123,000  bushels  as  compared  with  376,303,000  bushels 
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in  1915,  Rust  and  dry  weather  has  brought  the  Canadian  yield  down 
from  29  bushels  per  acre  to  isH  bushels  per  acre.  And  even  this 
greatly  diminished  crop  will  not  be  available  until  spring. 

The  English  Government  has  taken  over  the  whole  business  of 
importing  wheat.  What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  all  the  re- 
sources of  England  are  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  insure  adequate 
supplies  of  wheat.  Steamship  owners  have  been  getting  from  1 1  pence 
to  15  pence  per  bushel  for  transporting  grain.  The  rate  will  now  be 
put  down  at  5  pence.  England  has  millions  of  tons  of  shipping  in  its 
control  and  plans  to  rush  these  boats  into  American  ports  to  carry  away 
every  bushel  of  wheat  that  its  buyers  can  lay  their  hands  upon.  Buy- 
ing of  wheat  for  the  Allied  Powers  has  been  centralized.  For  a  year 
or  more  England  has  had  two  grain-buying  departments  here.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company  represented  her  in  Canada  and  Ross  T.  Smyth 
&  Co.  of  Liverpool  gave  up  their  priyate  business  and  represented  her 
here. 

A  baker  using  10,000  barrels  of  flour  a  year  would  make  net  profits 
in  normal  times  of  about  $10,000  per  year,  the  flour  costing  him  $45,- 
000.  Now,  if  flour  goes  up  to  $9.75,  his  flour  costs  him  $97,500  per 
year  and  his  profit  of  $10,000  is  changed  into  a  loss  of  $46,000.  What 
is  the  result  ?  The  price  of  bread  goes  up.  With  flour  at  $4.50  a  barrel 
the  baker  makes  a  profit  of  3/10  cents  per  loaf.  With  flour  at  $9.75  a 
barrel  the  same  sized  loaf  means  a  loss  of  }i  cents  per  loaf. 

Everywhere,  everything  is  going  up.  The  country  consumes  a 
tremendous  quantity  of  canned  goods.  In  1914  there  were  3,199  can- 
ning establishments  in  the  United  States,  having  a  production  valued 
at  $380,000,000.  Canned  tomatoes  have  advanced  from  65  cents  to 
$1.25  per  dozen  wholesale,  in  one  year.  Maine  corn  sold  at  65  cents  a 
dozen  in  October  last  year.  Now  the  price  is  $1.50  a  dozen.  Currants, 
that  a  year  ago  sold  at  g}i  cents  per  pound,  now  sell  at  19  cents; 
sardines,  at  $2.10  per  dozen  cans,  now  at  $3.25;  raisins,  at  7  cents 
per  pound,  now  at  9J4  cents;  salmon,  at  $1.55  per  dozen  cans,  now  at 
$1.85. 

Growers  of  foodstuffs  realize  there  is  a  worldwide  demand  and 
are  insisting  that  they  be  paid  higher  prices,  and  they  are  securing 
higher  prices.    The  buyer  must  eat  out  of  the  sellers'  hands. 

Are  Butter  and  Eggs  Luxuries? 

Weather  conditions  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of 
milk  and  butter.  A  wet  spring  is  conducive  to  production.  Frequent 
rains  in  the  spring  stir  the  growth  of  the  fields  and  make  the  grazing 
lands  rich.  The  cows  produce  better  milk,  which  means  more  butter 
fats.  The  speculator  in  butter  therefore  always  watches  the  weather 
in  spring.    He  scans  the  daily  weather  reports  and  records  the  prccipi- 
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tation.  By  these  means  he  can  gauge  with  a  startling  degree  of  accu- 
racy what  the  output  and  quality  of  milk  and  butter  will  be. 

Last  spring  was  very  moist.  We  had  frequent  rains.  The  grazing 
lands  of  the  country  ripened  quickly.  The  production  of  milk  and 
butter  leaped  upwards.  The  price  of  butter  slumped.  The  speculators 
knew  that  they  could  expect  little  in  the  way  of  quick  profits  from  such 
a  condition.  They  thought  butter  would  go  into  cold  storage  at  such 
a  rate  that  capacity  would  be  taxed  to  the  bursting  point.  But  the  un- 
expected happened.  The  people  had  money.  They  had  no  conception 
of  a  scarcity  of  food.  Butter  instead  of  going  into  cold  storage  went 
quickly  into  consumption.  At  the  same  time  Europe  drew  tremendously 
upon  us  for  canned  milk,  a  product  that  Europe  formerly  sent  here. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  bounty  of  the  spring  months  no  longer  exists. 

In  the  fiscal  year  recently  ended,  the  United  States  exported  no 
less  than  13,503,279  pounds  of  butter  while  in  191 5  Europe  took  only 
3,693,597  pounds.  England,  formerly  supplied  by  Holland,  found  Ger- 
many had  outbid  her,  and  therefore  had  to  come  here.  Australia  and 
Canada  were  also  large  and  unusual  buyers.  Creamery  extras  sold 
wholesale  on  November  ist  at  38  cents  per  pound  and  when  it  reaches 
the  table  of  your  humble  workingman,  if  it  ever  gets  there,  it  costs 
him  about  43  cents  a  pound. 

Concerning  eggs,  the  story  is  just  as  interesting.  Probably  I 
should  not  say  that.  It  is  a  shameful  record  of  blind  disregard  to  the 
proper  conservation  of  foodstuffs.  Before  the  War  strictly  fresh  eggs 
retailed  at  45  cents  a  dozen.  Now  we  are  paying  75  cents  a  dozen  for 
strictly  fresh  eggs  and  39  cents  a  dozen  for  storage  eggs.  By  Christ- 
mas time  storage  eggs  will  be  selling  at  45  cents  a  dozen  and  strictly 
fresh  eggs  will  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  The  tgg  speculators 
are  having  a  joyful  time.  There  is  a  tremendous  demand  and  prices 
are  high.    He  who  bids  the  most  carries  away  the  eggs. 

The  Sugar  Situation 

The  cane  sugar  crop  of  Cuba  this  year  is  the  largest  on  record, 
amounting  to  483,590  tons.  Still  the  price  of  sugar  is  100  per  cent 
above  normal.  Europe  is  a  large  producer  of  beet  sugar.  The  War  has 
curtailed  this  production  in  Europe.  Therefore  Cuba's  gain  is  over- 
balanced by  a  loss  on  the  other  side.  Our  exports  of  refined  sugar  in 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended  were  in  excess  of  the  exports  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  We  exported  i^  billion  pounds  of  refined  sugar 
as  against  one-half  billion  pounds  in  the  first  year  of  the  War,  and  one- 
tenth  of  a  billion  pounds  in  the  year  preceding  the  War.  The  normal 
price  of  sugar  is  4j^  cents  a  pound.  The  price  now  is  9  cents  per 
pound  and  it  will  soon  be  10  cents  per  pound.  England  has  been  a 
tremendous  buyer  of  refined  sugar  in  this  country.     Orders  for  5,000 
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to  10,000  tons  have  been  common.  One  order  ran  as  high  as  100,000 
tons.  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  were  large  exporters  of 
sugar.  Germany  in  19 13  exported  2,460,000,000  pounds,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 2,369,000,000  pounds,  and  Russia,  1,000,000,000  pounds.  France 
in  normal  years  exported  about  400,000,000  poimds.  Now  France  is 
importing  more  than  that  amount  from  this  country.  Belgium,  which 
normally  exported  350,000,000  pounds,  now  of  course  exports  none. 
Holland  usually  exported  40,000,000  pounds,  but  now  has  an  export 
embargo. 

The  Cost  of  Shoes 

Footwear  is  not  one  of  the  minor  essentials  of  life.  Prices  on 
shoes  have  gone  sky  high.  How  have  shoe  prices  advanced  ?  The  im- 
portant manufacturers  who  for  years  and  years  made  shoes  at  a  stand- 
ard price  have  been  compelled  to  advance  their  prices,  preferring  not 
to  lower  the  quality  of  their  product.  Even  the  maker  of  shoddy  shoes 
has  suffered.  A  shoe  that  two  years  ago  cost  $3.00  now  costs  $4.00. 
1  am  only  talking  about  the  shoe  that  is  actually  necessary  in  life.  The 
shoe  of  luxury  has  advanced  more  than  25  per  cent ;  in  some  cases  75 
per  cent.  The  fine  hand-made  shoe  that  cost  $5.00  a  pair  before  the 
war  now  costs  $9.00  a  pair.  Bear  in  mind  that  each  extra  dollar  taken 
away  from  the  workingman  means  a  consequent  dimunition  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  How  can  funds  deposited  with  the  savings 
banks  increase  if  every  penny  of  increased  wages  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  workmen  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessities  of  life? 
The  increased  scale  of  wages  available  now  is  insufficient  to  provide 
the  workingmen  with  the  same  standard  of  living  that  the  lower  scale 
of  wages  before  the  war  enabled.  Small  wonder  then  that  the  army 
of  workers  is  restless.  It  does  no  good  to  advance  wages  and  then 
turn  around  and  draw  more  than  that  advance  away  from  the  wage 
earner. 

Soldiers  wear  out  shoes  in  two  months.  Orders  for  millions  of 
shoes  are  coming  to  this  country.  The  shoe  factories  of  Europe  are 
taxed  to  their  capacity  but  cannot  supply  the  demand.  The  United 
States  must  help  out  with  about  5,000,000  pairs.  The  shoe  factories 
of  Europe  are  not  supplying  a  tenth  of  the  civilian  needs  of  Eurof>e, 
so  the  American  factories  must  fill  the  gap.  Thus  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30  last,  we  exported  20,358,472  pairs  of  shoes,  while  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  we  exported  only  9,902,334  pairs 
of  shoes.  An  increase  of  over  10,000,000  pair.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Europe  is  also  buying  a  tremendous  amount  of  leather  here.  Our  tan- 
ners must  supply  the  shoe  makers  of  Europe.  Therefore  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  we  exported  78,013,520  pounds  of  sole  leather  as  contrasted 
with  exports  of  29,190,958  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  just  before  the 
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War.  An  increase  of  50,000,000  pounds.  Now  even  in  ordinary  times 
we  import  large  quantities  of  leather  from  South  America,  but  ship- 
ping space  is  scarce,  so  our  imports  are  considerably  smaller. 

The  farmer  gets  more  for  his  cattle.  The  packer  gets  more  for 
dressed  meat  and  then  charges  more  also  for  the  raw  hide.  The  tanner 
pays  more  for  the  hide  and  puts  a  war  profit  on  the  tanned  hide.  The 
shoe  maker  says  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  fixes  the  price  and  who 
ultimately  pays?  Raw  materials  for  shoes  have  advanced.  That  is 
well  known.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  an  institution  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  shoe  and  leather  industry,  prepared  the  following 
figures  showing  what  has  happened  to  prices  of  leather  and  findings 
that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  See  the  advances.  They 
range  from  25  to  171  per  cent. : 

Per  cent 
July,  Feb.,  Sept.,         increase 

1915.  1916.  1916.        (i4mos.) 

Tan  calf $0.29  $  0.36  $  0.50-.54  80 

Black  dull  calf 29  .35  .46-.50  65 

Colored  kid 40  .55  .'65-.70  70 

Men's  glazed  kid •I7--35  .18-.40  .28-.50  65-43 

Women's  glazed  kid. .       .20  .28  .32  60 

Full      chrome      size 

leather 24  .29  .34  42 

Patent  side  leather. . .       .29  .32  .37  27 

Black  sheep  skins 07  .12  .19  171 

Un.  sole  leather 46  .58  .65  41 

Hemlock  sole  leather.       .28  .35  .38  21 

Women's  cut  soles,  ist 

quality 20  .30  .34  70 

Men's    cut    soles,    ist 

quality 40  .47  .50  25 

Duck  lining  (per  yard)       .I2j^  .14/^  -19/^  5^ 

Men's      laces      (per 

gross)    40  1.25  i.oo  150 

Mat  sheep  topping 08  .11  .18-.20         150 

Packer  steer  backs...       .40  .52  .60  50 

Cotton  at  Twenty  Cents  a  Pound 

During  the  first  year  of  the  War  the  South  was  paralyzed.  The 
people  of  the  North  were  importuned  to  buy  a  bale  of  cotton.  Now 
with  the  War  in  its  third  year,  cotton  is  once  again  King.  Negro 
farmers  of  the  South  are  riding  around  in  automobiles,  W^orkers  of 
the  North  are  wondering  what  they  will  do  for  clothing.  W^ool  prices 
are  prohibitive  and  now  cotton  jumps  suddenly  to  Civil  War  levels. 
Cotton  has  cornered  itself.    The  crop  now  being  harvested  will  not  go 
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above  12,000,000  bales.  We  are  consuming  and  exporting  cotton  at 
the  rate  of  16,000,000  bales  per  crop.  Hence  the  advance  in  price.  As 
I  write  cotton  has  sold  above  19  cents  a  pound  and  by  the  time  this 
issue  of  Forum  is  off  the  press,  cotton  will  be  selling  at  20  cents  a 
pound.  Bear  in  mind  that  we  are  consuming  cotton  at  the  ratio  of  16 
pounds  to  every  12  pounds  produced.  How  long  can  this  last?  In 
the  period  1861-1865  scarcely  any  cotton  was  grown  in  the  South. 
Every  spindle  was  idle,  eveiy  loom  stopped.  Are  we  facing  a  similar 
proposition  next  Spring? 

England's  cotton  requirements  are  tremendous.  Germany  needs 
cotton  and  is  getting  it.  Cotton  for  a  long  time  was  not  considered 
contraband.  It  now  is.  But  Germany  still  gets  cotton.  Ask  any  ship- 
ping man  why  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  should  move  to  the  port 
of  Gothenburg  in  Sweden  and  he  will  smile.  He  does  not  know.  Per- 
haps they  have  built  cotton  mills  there.  There  are  no  cotton  mills  at 
Gothenburg,  nor  anywhere  near  that  port.  The  cotton  that  is  moving 
to  Gothenburg  is  going  to  Germany.  Europe  is  not  taking  half  of  the 
raw  cotton  that  it  bought  before  the  War.  But  in  the  case  of  manu- 
factured cotton  goods,  its  purchases  have  increased  over  100  per  cent. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year,  England,  the  premier  cotton  manufacturing  coun- 
try of  the  world,  bought  23,686,781  yards  of  cotton  cloths  as  against 
2,386,618  yards  in  the  fiscal  year  before  the  War.  Here  is  an  increase 
of  over  1,500  per  cent.  Millions  of  people  in  all  climes  depended  on 
English  mills  for  their  cloths.  Today  their  dependence  is  on  American 
mills. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  we  exported  manufactured  cotton  goods  to 
a  total  value  of  $112,053,127  as  contrasted  with  exports  valued  at 
$51,467,233  in  the  fiscal  year  before  the  War.  Quite  a  difference  you 
will  admit.  England  a  few  weeks  ago  adopted  drastic  measures  to  in- 
sure needed  supplies  of  cotton.  The  steamship  freight  rate  held  for 
a  long  time  at  $15  per  bale.  Now  England  has  cut  the  rate  to  $5.00 
per  bale.  » 

The  Meat  Situation 

In  England,  the  working  class  is  satisfied  to  have  meat  once  a 
week.  In  this  country,  every  one  has  meat  at  least  once  a  day  and 
many  as  often  as  three  times  a  day.  The  meat  situation  is  terrific. 
Exports  of  meat  in  the  past  fiscal  year  were  valued  at  the  enormous 
sum  of  $291,057,602,  while  in  the  fiscal  year  before  the  War  our  ex- 
ports of  meat  products  were  valued  at  $143,261,846.  Canned  meat, 
fresh  meat,  meat  on  the  hoof,  have  been  going  out  of  the  United  States 
like  chaff  out  of  a  thresher.  Every  steamer  Europe  bound  is  carry- 
ing thousands  of  pounds  of  meat.  Small  wonder  then  that  meat  prices 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  markets  have  skyrocketed. 

All  in  all,  it  looks  as  if  Uncle  Sam  were  paying  a  high  price  for  his 
prosperity. 
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